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Lincoln  Ellsworth 

Civil  Engineer  and  Explorer 

By  Winfield  S.  Downs,  New  York  City 

fig *-[  HE  “call  of  the  wild”  awakes  a response  from  some- 
~ thing  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  man.  To  all  comes 
the  lilting  yet  deep-toned  diapason  of  adventure — but 
to  few  is  it  given  to  heed  that  call.  That  few  are  a 
clean-limbed,  “star-eyed”  lot;  living  great  adventure,  they  march 
across  the  world — “gentlemen  unafraid” — willing  to  go  and  do  and 
dare ; willing  to  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  if  necessary.  They  have 
their  great  moments  in  life,  so  who  are  we  to  be  feeling  sorry  for 
them? 

‘ ‘ The  gull  shall  whistle  in  his  wake,  the  blind  wave  break  in  fire, 
He  shall  fulfil  God’s  utmost  will,  unknowing  his  desire. 

And  he  shall  see  old  planets  change  and  alien  stars  arise, 

And  give  the  gale  his  seaworn  sail  in  shadow  of  new  skies. 
Strong  lust  of  gear  shall  drive  him  forth  and  hunger  arm  his  hand, 
To  win  his  food  from  the  desert  rude,  his  pittance  from  the  sand. 
His  neighbours’  smoke  shall  vex  his  eyes,  their  voices  break  his 
rest, 

He  shall  go  forth  till  south  is  north,  sullen  and  dispossessed. 

He  shall  desire  loneliness  and  his  desire  shall  bring, 

Hard  on  his  heels,  a thousand  wheels,  a People  and  a King. 

He  shall  come  back  on  his  own  track,  and  by  his  scarce-cooled  camp 
There  shall  he  meet  the  roaring  street,  the  derrick  and  the  stamp : 
There  he  shall  blaze  a nation’s  ways  with  hatchet  and  with  brand, 
Till  on  his  last- won  wilderness  an  Empire’s  outposts  stand.” 

Kipling. 

Ancestry — The  background  to  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  life  of  stirring 
action  is  one  solidly  and  worthily  American.  From  the  earliest  rec- 
ord of  the  name  in  America,  the  members  of  the  family  have  filled 
places  in  their  communities  and  in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  have 
been  invariably  useful  and  frequently  distinguished.  The  name  is 
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derived  from  a small  village  a few  miles  from  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, which  is  situated  on  a rivulet,  once  remarkable  for  eels.  Hence, 
as  the  Saxon  word  “worth”  signified  place,  the  village  became  Eels- 
worth,  then  Ellsworth.  Aylesworth  is  a variation  of  the  name  that 
is  quite  numerous. 

Lincoln  Ellsworth  is  a descendant  in  direct  line  from  Josias 
Ellsworth,  an  English  colonist,  who  came  to  America  in  1646  and 
helped  found  the  town  of  Old  Windsor,  Conn.  With  that  westward 
movement  of  New  England,  the  great-grandfather,  Elisha  Ells- 
worth, moved  to  what  is  known  as  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio, 
where,  at  Hudson,  Edgar  B.  Ellsworth,  grandfather  of  Lincoln  Ells- 
worth, was  born. 

Josias  Ellsworth,  the  American  founder  of  the  line  of  record 
herein,  was  a son  of  John  Ellsworth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a de- 
scendant of  Sir  John  Ellsworth,  temp.  Edward  III,  who  resided  in 
Cambridgeshire,  England.  Josias  Ellsworth  was  born  in  1629  and 
Hinman  (1st  Series,  page  26)  says  he  was  in  Connecticut  in  1646. 
His  name  first  appears  on  the  Windsor,  Connecticut,  Town  Records 
in  connection  with  his  marriage  November  16,  1654,  to  Elizabeth 
Holcomb,  and  he  was  known  as  “Sergeant.”  From  him  was  de- 
scended in  the  third  generation  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  United  States  Senator,  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  France. 
From  Josias  Ellsworth  the  line  descends  (Stiles’  “Ancient  Wind- 
sor,” Yol.  II,  page  208  et  seq.)  through  Sergeant  Thomas  (1)  Ells- 
worth, born  September  2,  1665,  died  September  26,  1750;  his  son 
Thomas  (2)  Ellsworth,  born  March  10,  1708,  died  September  26, 
1750,  who  married  Sarah  Loomis;  their  son,  Thomas  (3)  Ellsworth, 
born  January  21-23,  1735-6,  died  November  7,  1815,  married  Han- 
nah Eaton;  their  son,  John  Ellsworth,  born  March  6,  1762,  died 
March  6,  1848,  married  (first)  Anna  Birge,  (second)  Ruth  Ailing; 
eldest  son  of  his  first  marriage,  Elisha  Ellsworth,  who  settled  in 
the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  was  born  November  22,  1785,  died 
September  13,  1859,  married  Elizabeth  Oviatt;  their  son,  Edgar 
Birge  Ellsworth,  born  February  10,  1815,  died  December  21,  1883, 
married  (first)  Hannah  N.  Snow,  (second)  Mary  Harriet  Holden 
Dawes. 

Father — James  William  Ellsworth  was  born  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
October  13,  1849,  son  of  Edgar  Birge  and  Mary  Holden  (Dawes) 
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Ellsworth.  James  William  Ellsworth  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  preparatory  school  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege at  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  in  1868  became  a clerk  in  a wholesale 
drug  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  business  career  actually  began 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  went  alone  from  Hudson  to  Chicago 
with  a carload  of  hogs  to  sell  for  his  father.  In  Chicago  he  obtained 
employment  with  the  coal  firm  of  Ames  & Co.,  and  four  years  later 
he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business.  Thereafter,  through  his  in- 
dustry, ability  and  integrity  he  rose  rapidly  to  prominence  and  lead- 
ership in  the  business  world.  He  became  the  owner  of  valuable  coal 
mining  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  which 
he  operated  under  the  corporation  name  of  James  W.  Ellsworth  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  and  in  addition  large 
banking,  railroad  and  other  interests.  His  close  associate  in  these 
enterprises  was  Albert  A.  Augustus,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who,  after 
Mr.  Ellsworth’s  retirement,  became  the  active  head  of  his  business 
interests.  At  Ellsworth,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ellsworth  founded  a 
model  coal  mining  town  in  which  the  miners  own  the  land.  He  was 
president  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  of  the 
Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  Dock  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  during  1896- 
98  was  president  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  He  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago 
during  1888-98  and  took  eager  interest  in  promoting  the  park  and 
boulevard  system  of  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizers and  financial  supporters  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago  in  1893,  serving  as  a member  of  its  board  of 
directors,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  liberal  arts,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  and  finance  committees.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  when  it  seemed  that  the  exposition  program  must  fail 
for  lack  of  financial  aid,  he  personally  raised  or  himself  contributed 
the  money  needed  to  meet  the  emergency.  Subsequently,  through 
his  influence  Marshall  Field  was  led  to  found  the  Field  Museum  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  some  of  the  exposition  exhibits.  He  was 
a liberal  benefactor  of  his  native  town  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  which  he 
sought  to  make  a model  village  of  the  state.  He  was  intensely  op- 
posed to  the  liquor  traffic  and  offered  to  present  to  the  town  water 
and  sewer  systems  and  provide  the  funds  for  paving  the  streets  if 
Hudson  would  vote  “dry”  and  remain  so  for  fifty  years,  except  for 
one  beer  saloon  which  was  to  be  run  on  model  lines.  At  the  first 
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election  based  on  his  offer  the  town  voted  “wet”  but  in  1910  pro- 
hibition was  adopted  and  his  promise  was  carried  out.  He  em- 
ployed town  planning  to  direct  the  work  of  making  improvements, 
and  encouraged  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  He  sought  to 
stimulate  thrift  among  the  children  of  Hudson  by  offering  to  dou- 
ble all  their  savings,  earned  by  themselves  outside  of  school  hours. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  revitalized  and  restored  Western  Reserve  Academy 
by  providing  a substantial  endowment  for  its  support,  planning  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  widely  known  as  a bibliophile  and  as  a collector  of  art  in  many 
fields,  specializing  in  Chinese  porcelains,  Oriental  rugs,  ancient 
Greek  statuettes  and  tapestries.  His  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, which  included  a Gutenberg  Bible  of  1455,  a number  of  the 
earliest  incunabula,  several  Caxtons,  and  many  other  rare  volumes, 
sold  in  1923  for  $450,000.  His  paintings  included  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  Inness  landscapes  in  the  world.  He  also  numbered  among  his 
treasures  a great  variety  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  clocks 
ever  made.  He  removed  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  in  1898  and 
in  1904  purchased  the  historic  Villa  Palmieri,  at  Florence,  Italy,  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Boccaccio  wrote  his  “Decameron,” 
which  had  once  been  the  home  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  which  Queen 
Victoria  had  occupied  as  her  residence  on  more  than  one  visit  to 
Florence.  At  great  expense  and  with  rare  artistic  judgment  he  re- 
stored the  famous  seat  to  its  former  grandeur  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  resided  there  a part  of  every  year. 

Julia  Vannucci  writes  thus  of  the  Villa  Palmieri  in  the  October, 
1926,  number  of  “The  Mentor,”  under  the  title,  “The  Garden  of 
the  Hundred  Tales  ’ ’ : 

In  Boccaccio’s  day  it  was  not  called  the  Villa  Palmieri.  Its 
first  name  meant  “banish  care.”  It  belonged  to  Cioni  de’  Fini. 
Like  the  other  villas  on  the  hills  around  Florence,  it  recalled  the 
early  days  when  great  families  built  strongholds  there  and  warred 
on  one  another. 

The  Tolomei  bought  it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  sold 
it  in  1454  to  Matteo  Palmieri.  A descendant  of  this  owner  built  a 
wing  and  an  archway,  forming  a terrace  over  the  old  Fiesole  road 
at  the  spot  which  was  the  meeting  place  for  the  brethren  of  the 
Misericordia  of  Florence  and  the  brethren  of  Fiesole.  This  arched 
road  was  not  closed  until  1874. 

The  legend  of  the  Palmieri  says  the  first  of  the  family  was  a 
young  palm  bearer  who  won  the  grace  of  a pope. 
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Lord  Cowper  visited  the  villa  in  1766  and  was  so  charmed  he 
would  not  return  to  England.  In  1824  it  was  bought  by  Miss  Mary 
Farhill  from  the  executors  of  the  last  Palmieri.  Later  it  was  sold 
to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  he  planted  the  hillside  as  it  had  been  in 
Boccaccio’s  description. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  also  became  the  owner  of  Schloss  Lenzburg  in 
Switzerland,  famed  as  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Hapsburg  family, 
and  occupied  it  as  inclination  and  convenience  dictated.  Despite 
his  son’s  deep  interest  in  Arctic  exploration,  it  required  the 
staunch  championship  of  Lincoln  Ellsworth’s  sister,  Clare,  before 
Mr.  Ellsworth  finally  consented  to  give  his  support  to  the  extent  of 
$85,000,  the  cost  of  two  aeroplanes,  for  the  exploration  of  the  Polar 
Sea.  On  this  expedition  his  son  navigated  one  of  the  planes,  being 
forced  down  in  the  Arctic  ice  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  from 
the  North  Pole.  The  expedition  was  in  the  Arctic  for  a month  and 
Mr.  Ellsworth  did  not  live  to  know  of  his  son’s  safe  return.  Besides 
the  business  connections  already  noted  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  a direc- 
tor of  the  Postal  Telegraphic  Cable  Co.,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  He  was  a member  of  numerous  organizations  of  scientific 
and  artistic  purpose.  His  clubs  were  the  Union  League,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president  in  1912-13-14,  Metropolitan,  Crolier,  Players, 
Century  and  Manhattan  of  New  York;  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.B.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1918.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  a man  of 
picturesque  but  engaging  personality.  He  governed  his  life  by  the 
highest  ethical  standards  and  achieved  outstanding  material  suc- 
cess through  his  integrity,  his  upright  conduct,  his  industry  and  his 
strongly  developed  business  capacity.  He  was  married  (first)  No- 
vember 4,  1874,  to  Eva  Frances,  daughter  of  Oliver  Morris  Butler 
of  Chicago ; she  died  in  1888  leaving  two  children : Lincoln,  of  whom 
further,  and  Clare,  who  became  the  wife  of  Bernon  S.  Prentice. 
Their  two  children  are  Clare  and  Sheldon  E.  Mr.  Ellsworth  mar- 
ried (second)  Julia  C.  Fincke,  who  died  in  Florence.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth died  at  the  Villa  Palmieri,  Florence,  Italy,  June  3,  1925,  be- 
fore news  could  reach  him  that  his  son  believed  lost  in  the  Arctic 
had  returned  safely. 

Of  father  and  son  at  that  time  Morris  Markey  writes  in  the  “New 
York  Evening  World”: 
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Thousands  of  miles  from  the  lonely  wastes  over  which  Amund- 
sen and  Ellsworth  and  the  little  company  are  crawling  an  old  man 
is  sitting  on  the  sunny  veranda  of  a Florentine  villa.  The  man  is 
Lincoln  Ellsworth’s  father,  and  the  dream  of  his  life  was  for  his 
son  to  be  with  him.  The  best  of  the  Old  World  was  offered  him. 
But  it  was  not  good  enough.  He  rather  would  have  even  the  harsh 
existence  which  the  New  World  of  the  North  grudgingly  provides. 

Thus  the  father  is  passing  his  days  where  he  could  not  hope 
to  discover  anything  at  all  in  the  valleys  and  hills  through  which 
he  wanders,  not  even  a new  variety  of  meadow  flower.  The  songs 
of  the  wild  birds  have  been  precisely  the  same  for  centuries. 

So  father  and  son  stand  with  a world  between  them — one  liv- 
ing in  the  past  and  one  living  passionately  in  the  future. 

Early  Life — Lincoln  Ellsworth,  the  only  son  of  James  William 
and  Eva  (Butler)  Ellsworth,  was  born  May  12,  1880,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  when  his  father  was 
extremely  busy  with  his  important  part  in  that  exposition,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Dunlop  (now  Madame  Slavko  Grouitch,  wife  of  the  present  Min- 
ister to  Serbia)  came  into  their  home  as  companion  to  the  children. 
In  a letter  to  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  from  Belgrade,  Serbia,  received 
just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  1926  Transpolar  Flight  from  King’s 
Bay,  she  made  vivid  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life : 

I am  thinking  of  the  years  1893  and  1894,  in  the  Chicago  house, 
which,  while  it  may  not  seem  as  much  like  Home  to  you  as  some 
of  your  other  residences,  is  the  one  in  which  I knew  you.  As  I told 
you  when  we  met  en  route  for  France  in  1917,  I remember  you  so 
vividly  at  that  age  (what  was  it,  fourteen  or  sixteen?)  that  even 
after  that  second  meeting  I can  scarcely  visualize  you  in  any  other 
appearance  or  estate  than  as  Peter  Pan  before  Barrie  had  framed 
the  type  and  the  character.  In  appearance  too  fragile  to  support 
the  hard  studies  and  rough  games  of  other  boys  of  whom  you  were 
always  ahead  in  all  that  called  for  imagination  and  an  attempt  to 
achieve  or  provoke  the  marvelous.  One  feared  you  were  an  Elf 
Child. 

We  were  a most  dissimilar  quartette  who  used  to  sit  at  the 
round  mahogany  table  with  the  centre  cut  to  receive  the  tiny  Japa- 
nese garden  in  which  flowers  grew.  You  used  to  peer  into  the  shal- 
low depths  and  I am  sure  had  a whale,  or  even  an  antediluvian 
monster  appeared  to  swallow  us  all — though  like  St.  George  you 
would  have  sprung  fully  armed  to  the  rescue — you  would  not  have 
been  surprised.  To  your  practical  and  scientifically  minded  father 
there  was  matter  for  anxiety  in  this  love  of  the  Improbable  on  the 
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part  of  his  only  son ; and  I know  he  hoped  my  companionship  might 
impart  to  you  some  greater  interest  in  classical  archaeology, 
Chinese  porcelains,  rare  manuscripts,  and  early  printed  books,  with 
all  of  which  the  house  was  filled  from  cellar  to  garret  except  up- 
stairs, at  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  the  shelves  of  your  room 
were  already  filled  with  books  of  adventure  and  tales  of  heroism. 
. . . And  I must  tell  you  just  here  how  impatient  your  father 

was  when  on  one  occasion  I showed  him  some  of  the  critical  analy- 
ses we  were  then  making  at  the  University  of  Chicago  of  the  early 
English  poem,  Beowulf.  “Rubbish,”  he  said,  “The  thing  is  so 
beautiful  that  anyone  who  cannot  understand  it  without  cutting  the 
lines  apart  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  it.  ’ ’ And  I am  sure  that 
you  would  agree — also  it  shows  that  he  had  himself  much  of  the 
imaginative  quality  of  his  son.  He  adored  the  charming  feminine 
quality  of  his  little  daughter. 

All  my  life  I shall  reproach  myself  that  I did  not  write  or  go 
to  him  last  year  when  the  uncertainty  was  so  heart-breaking  for  us 
all  who  waited  for  news  from  your  expedition.  For  I,  myself,  never 
doubted  that  you  would  return,  as  you  did,  safe  and  glorious.  You 
were  born  for  the  Quest.  And  I feel  equally  confident  that  this  time 
Good  Luck  will  reward  the  able  preparation  and  ability  with  which 
you,  your  splendid  chief,  and  courageous  companions  undertake, 
once  again,  that  which  you  all  feel  is  the  Possible. 

He  spent  five  years  in  and  was  graduated  from  the  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1900.  Study  did  not  come  easily  to 
him,  a fact  referred  to  in  the  following  excerpts  from  a letter  from 
Professor  John  Meigs,  head  master  of  Hill  School,  to  Ellsworth’s 
father  under  date  of  August  9,  1900 : 

It  has  been  a privilege  of  the  highest  character  to  work  to- 
gether with  you  in  bringing  to  a fair  issue  the  school,  and  I pray 
the  eternal,  life  of  the  dear  fellows  whom  we  jointly  love. 

Lincoln  deserves  the  recognition  you  give  him  and  as  I said  to 
him,  and  to  others  of  him,  the  lesson  of  patient  and  tireless  devotion 
to  his  work  these  past  two  years  that  he  has  learned  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  and  will  be  a sustaining  memory  to  our  hearts 
when  the  achievements  of  the  facile  and  brilliant  minds  have  been 
forgotten. 

In  his  own  words:  “Because  my  great-grandparents  were 
among  the  first  white  settlers  on  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  from 
them  I must  have  inherited  my  love  of  the  frontier — the  outskirts  of 
civilization.  Among  the  hunters,  trappers,  scouts,  and  “two-gun 
men”  of  the  early  American  West  are  to  be  found  my  boyhood 
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heroes.  Some  of  them  were  good  bad  men — others  were  bad  good 
men.  But  they  were  all  brave  and  fearless  men,  and  as  long  as  I 
live  they  will  ride  their  phantom  horses  across  my  memory.  Today 
only  a few  are  left.  All  the  others  have  gone  west — to  the  eternal 
west  beyond  the  setting  sun.  I have  known  many  of  them ; I have 
done  most  of  the  things  that  the  boy  of  a generation  ago  dreamed  of 
doing;  I have  hunted  buffalo,  lived  among  the  Indians,  prospected 
for  gold,  and  dragged  the  surveyor’s  chain  across  the  unmarked 
Western  prairies.” 

He  was  a mile  and  two  mile  runner  on  the  track  team  and  rep- 
resented his  school  in  the  two  mile  run  in  the  Interscholastics  held 
annually  at  Princeton.  But  upon  the  completion  of  the  courses  at 
Hill,  Ellsworth  next  enrolled  at  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Engineering,  later  continuing  his  studies  at  McGill  University  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  remained  at 
Columbia  but  two  years.  Yet  these  were  busy  years  in  more  ways 
than  one,  for  Lincoln  Ellsworth  was  turning  out  to  be  an  athlete  of 
no  mean  ability.  His  favorite  sports  were  rowing,  running,  and 
wrestling,  and  he  gained  in  after  years  considerable  reputation  as 
an  amateur  wrestler.  He  lays  particular  emphasis  upon  wrestling 
because  he  feels  that  it  has  been  a means  to  an  end  and  that  to  it, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  he  owes  his  incentive  to  Arctic  explora- 
tion. “ ‘To  strive  and  not  to  yield’  must  be  backed  up  by  a sound 
body  and  the  secret  of  a sound  body  is  physical  fitness.  The  effort 
that  it  costs  to  keep  fit  is  certainly  repaid  many  times  over  in  the 
joy  and  enthusiasm  that  one  gets  from  life.”  Carl  Johnson,  assist- 
ant wrestling  instructor  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  and  national  ama- 
teur champion  in  1909-1910  and  1913,  is  quoted  thus  in  1921:  “My 
opinion  of  Lincoln  Ellsworth’s  ability  as  a wrestler  is  that  he  could 
hold  his  own  against  any  man  in  the  world  at  his  weight,  amateur 
or  professional.” 

He  rowed  on  Columbia’s  1905  freshman  crew.  This  was  a 
notable  crew  in  the  annals  of  Columbia  rowing,  winning  from  Yale 
in  a dual  meet  and  later  from  the  New  York  A.  C.  for  the  first  time 
in  history  and  establishing  a record  for  the  Poughkeepsie  course, 
although  beaten  in  the  intercollegiate  regatta  because  of  a change  of 
stroke  just  prior  to  the  race.  Two  other  factors  entered  strongly 
into  the  molding  of  his  character  at  that  time ; factors  which  were 
destined  to  have  a great  influence  upon  his  future  life.  One  was 
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GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY  SURVEY. 
1.  En  route  from  Edmonton  to  Yellowhead  Pass. 

2.  Carrying'  the  survey  across  the  Athabasca  River. 

3.  Sikani  squaws,  Northern  British  Columbia  (child,  fifth  generation). 


ROUTE  OF  THE  G.  T.  P.  SURVEY  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ATHABASCA. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt’s  book  “Ranch  Life  and  Hunting  Trails;”  and 
the  other,  Nansen’s  “Farthest  North.”  The  result  was  a firm 
crystallization  of  his  innermost  dreams — dreams  that  were  fated  to 
come  true,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  very  near  future. 

First  Exploration — Leaving  college  in  1902,  Ellsworth  joined 
the  first  exploratory  survey  party  sent  out  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Transcontinental  Railway  to  explore  a route  for  a trans- 
continental railway  line  across  Canada.  This  party  became  lost  in 
the  country  north  of  the  English  River,  in  Ontario.  Finally  their 
food  gave  out  and  they  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  a diet  of  salt 
horse  meat  and  wild  berries  until  they  finally  found  their  way  out. 
To  quote  Ellsworth’s  own  account:  “Those  who  have  camped  in 
that  vast  country  north  of  Georgian  Bay,  where  the  forests  seem 
limitless,  will  appreciate  to  some  extent  what  this  meant.” 

During  the  next  five  years  he  followed  these  surveys  through 
that  same  vast  and  imperfectly  known  country  where  their  only 
companions  were  the  Indians  and  an  occasional  trapper.  After  run- 
ning a line  through  the  Beaver  Hills,  in  Saskatchewan,  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  April,  1906,  as  a transitman  to  the  first  survey  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass,  in  British  Columbia.  This  was  a particularly 
interesting  and  dramatic  experience,  for  it  involved  a race  with  a 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  party — the  highly  valuable  prize  being 
that  the  party  who  reached  the  Pass  first  secured  it  for  the  use  of 
their  own  railroad. 

“Leaving  Edmonton,  Alberta,  quietly  one  May  morning  before 
daylight  we  ‘footed  it’  the  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Pass,  carrying 
our  instruments  on  our  shoulders.  When  the  pack  animals  became 
bogged  we  would  hunt  some  sheltering  tree  for  the  instruments  and 
after  pulling  them  out  continue  our  march.  This  journey  consumed 
three  precious  weeks.  We  followed,  where  we  could,  the  old  C.  P. 
R.  cutting  through  the  Pass  made  in  1875.  I remember  often  “set- 
ting up”  my  transit  over  the  old  C.  P.  R.  stakes  whose  marking 
read  almost  as  plainly  in  1904  as  when  done  in  1875.  They  packed 
oxen  instead  of  horses  on  that  survey  and  later  killed  them  for  beef. 
We  lost  four  horses  on  this  survey,  two  falling  off  a cut-bank  into 
the  Athabasca  River  with  full  packs  on.  Another  ate  wild  parsnip 
and  died.  We  met  a number  of  emigrant  trains  on  their  long  and 
difficult  journey  to  settle  in  the  Peace  River  country.  One  old 
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‘prairie  schooner’  was  drawn  by  four  oxen  and  the  hardy  man  and 
his  wife  trudged  along  beside,  driving  the  oxen.” 

“After  this  survey  was  completed  I was  transferred,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  to  the  Prince  Rupert  terminal  as  a Resident  Engineer. 
From  Prince  Rupert  I came  back  to  Montreal  in  September,  1907, 
and  went  out  as  a Resident  Engineer  on  construction-work  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  west  of  Montreal.  Our  home  was  in  a box-car 
which  was  shifted  from  place  to  place  along  the  line.  During  the 
winter-time  when  work  was  slack  I took  the  course  offered  by  the 
Company  to  its  employees  in  Railroad  Engineering  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, specializing  in  theoretical  astronomy  and  observation-work. 

“At  Prince  Rupert  I witnessed  a spectacle  rarely  seen  by  a 
being — a death-fight  between  two  ‘thresher’  whales  and  a larger 
whale,  the  threshers  taking  turn  in  leaping,  like  a salmon,  clear  of 
the  water  and  landing  with  a report  that  was  audible  a mile  away, 
on  their  victim’s  back,  the  object  being  to  keep  his  head  under  water. 
Gasping  and  wheezing  for  air  as  he  slowly  drowned,  the  great  whale 
lay  half  immersed  in  a churned-up  sea  of  blood-flecked  foam,  flop- 
ping his  huge  tail  from  side  to  side  in  an  effort  to  rid  himself  of 
his  tormentors.  But  those  wolves  of  the  sea  were  not  to  be  thwart- 
ed. As  they  slowly  drove  the  great  whale  into  shallow  water,  dusk 
closed  about  the  scene,  and  next  day  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay 
showed  no  evidence  of  that  titanic  struggle  which  I had  witnessed, 
between  those  primitive  monsters  of  the  deep.  A remarkable  aspect 
of  this  fight  was  the  threshers’  exact  timing  of  each  other’s  blows, 
so  that  the  whale  was  not  able  to  raise  his  head  out  of  the  water 
to  breathe. 

“Although  we  were  living  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  frontier  on 
these  surveys,  we  were  at  the  same  time  blazing  the  way  for  civil- 
ization ; ahead  of  us  pushed  the  prospector,  while  in  the  vanguard 
followed  the  settler.  On  the  trails  west  of  Edmonton  I was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  ‘prairie-schooners’  that  passed  us,  headed 
toward  the  Peace  River  country,  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. In  the  life  of  today,  these  gaunt  men  and  stern-faced  women, 
trudging  patiently  along  beside  their  creaking  loads,  drawn  by  a 
span  of  oxen,  seem  like  a chapter  out  of  the  past.  They  described 
to  us  in  glowing  terms  the  fertility  of  that  far-away  land  toward 
which  they  were  headed  and  I vowed  that  I would  never  rest  content 
until  I had  seen  for  myself  the  wonders  of  the  Peace  River  country. 
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1.  Near  the  headwaters  of  the  Peace. 

2.  The  only  sign  of  life  in  that  vast  country — Some  lone  hunter's  kit. 

3.  Fort  St.  John — A typical  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  trading  post,  established  in  1S02. 
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“In  1909,  after  having  traveled  about  in  a box  car  for  a year 
as  resident  engineer  on  construction  work  for  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
west  of  Montreal,  my  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Peace  River  came. 
With  an  old  prospector  for  a companion,  I started  from  Port  Es- 
sington  on  the  Pacific,  ascended  the  Skeena  River,  and,  after  cross- 
ing the  divide,  dropped  down  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Peace, 
where  we  made  a trade  with  an  Indian  for  his  ‘dug-out’  canoe,  and 
after  a journey  of  almost  a thousand  miles  reached  Edmonton.  We 
panned  for  gold  in  most  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Peace,  and  while  my  companion  camped  on  the  river,  I went 
into  the  back  country  hunting  moose  with  the  Beaver  Indians.  These 
Indians  live  in  encampments,  each  encampment  consisting  of  a doz- 
en or  more  families.  Each  family  takes  its  turn  at  hunting.  When 
a kill  is  made,  the  other  families  all  move  up  and  there  is  feasting 
and  song  until  the  last  morsel  is  devoured,  when  another  family 
takes  up  the  hunt,  and  so  on,  each  family  contributing  its  share  to 
the  welfare  of  the  tribe.  From  plenty  to  starvation — for  game  is 
scarce  on  the  Peace — these  Indians,  like  all  others  I have  seen  in 
the  west,  accept  the  inevitable  with  stoicism  and  fortitude  and  are 
happy.  In  their  character  are  many  traits  that  I both  respect  and 
admire.  If  one  finds  them  deceitful  and  cunning,  this  is  mostly 
traceable  to  the  white  man  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

“These  Beaver  Indians  are  nomads.  They  continually  follow 
the  game  as  it  migrates  from  place  to  place  and  disdain  to  live  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  posts.  Because  game  is  scarce,  it  is  not  exceptional 
for  the  men  of  the  families  to  tie  a bandanna  about  their  heads  to 
keep  perspiration  from  blinding  their  eyes,  and  cover  fifty  miles  a 
day  at  a dog-trot  across  country  in  search  of  moose.  These  Indians 
are  poor  shots,  but  I saw  one  young  ‘buck’  draw  his  hunting-knife 
from  its  sheath,  while  riding  through  a willow-thicket,  and  pin  a 
partridge  to  a log  with  it  a hundred  feet  ahead  of  his  horse.  I 
remember  one  family  that  stopped  on  their  way  down  stream  to 
camp  beside  us.  They  had  been  living  for  more  than  a week  on 
nothing  but  wild  berries,  yet  the  man  of  the  family  had  been  daily 
covering  such  distances  as  I have  mentioned  in  search  of  meat. 
When  an  old  squaw,  with  a black  pipe  in  her  mouth,  spied  a porcu- 
pine skin  which  we  had  thrown  into  a back-eddy  and  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  been  swirling  around  in  it  for  at  least  a week — I, 
myself,  having  killed  the  animal  with  the  butt  of  my  loaded  shot- 
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gun,  both  barrels  discharging  between  my  side  and  up-raised  arm 
and  blowing  the  stock  ‘clean’  from  the  barrels — she  fished  it  out, 
and  after  patiently  picking  out  every  quill,  boiled  the  hide  and 
drank  the  soup. 

“Although  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  wanton 
extermination  of  the  buffalo  from  the  western  plains,  a small  herd 
still  survived  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter-Root  Mountains  of  Mon- 
tana, as  late  as  1910.  The  story  of  these  buffalo  is  interesting.  In 
1873,  Michel  Pablo,  a Mexican  living  in  the  Flathead  Valley,  bought 
from  Walking  Coyote,  an  Indian,  twelve  calves  which  he  had  cap- 
tured on  the  Milk  River  in  Canada.  Walking  Coyote,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a Cree  woman,  one  day  shot  her  in  anger.  He  fled  to  Canada, 
made  his  home  among  the  Piegan  Indians,  but  Indian-like,  soon  be- 
came homesick.  It  occurred  to  him,  also  Indian-like,  that  by  return- 
ing home  with  some  captured  buffalo,  it  might  appear  as  an  excuse 
for  having  left.  He  captured  fourteen  calves,  killing  two  for  meat. 
Pablo  turned  these  twelve  calves  loose  on  what  is  now  the  Flathead 
Reserve,  a rugged  country,  fifty  miles  long  by  forty  wide,  and 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Bitter-Root  Mountains  except  on  the 
north,  where  lies  Flathead  Lake. 

“The  buffalo  made  this  their  home  and  did  not  leave,  for  the 
valleys  so  lie  that  the  winters  are  mild  and  the  food  abundant.  In 
1910,  when  the  Reserve  was  opened  up  for  settlement,  the  Canadian 
Government  negotiated  for  the  sale  of  whatever  number  of  buffalo 
might  be  found  on  it.  In  the  great  round-up  which  lasted  nearly 
four  years,  seven  hundred  head  were  captured  and  went  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  immense  herd  that  the  Canadian  Government 
now  owns. 

‘ ‘ Through  my  acquaintance  with  the  Canadian  Commissioner  I 
was  permitted  to  join  in  the  round-up,  and  afterwards  to  follow  the 
‘outlaws,’  unconquerable  old  veterans  of  the  herd  who  pushed  high 
up  into  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Bitter-Roots,  there  to  make 
their  last  stand  along  the  edge  of  the  timber-line.  It  took  me  just 
nineteen  days  of  hard  riding  and  climbing  to  get  one  of  these  ‘out- 
laws,’ and  only  because  I tracked  him  in  the  snow  did  I get  him. 
For  these  peaceful  valleys  and  foothills,  tucked  away  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bitter-Root  mountains  of  Montana,  have  been  opened  up  to 
settlement,  and  the  few  ‘ outlaws  ’ that  remain  are  rigidly  protected 
in  their  homes  along  the  timber-line.” 
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Ellsworth  thus  begins  his  story  “The  Last  Wild  Buffalo 
Hunt,  ’ ’ printed  in  1916 : 

“The  buffalo  and  the  antelope  have  vanished  from  the  plains, 
and  with  them  the  romance  that  has  always  made  the  Old  West  so 
alluring.  No  record  remains  to  us  to-day  to  tell  us  of  the  vast  num- 
bers that  once  blackened  our  prairies  from  the  Alleghanies  in  the 
east  to  the  Rockies  in  the  west,  except  the  narratives  of  old  plains- 
men, and  the  bones  that  still  lie  bleaching  in  the  sunlight.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  must  have  totalled  in  the  hundred  millions.  Every  plains 
Indian  firmly  believed  that  the  buffalo  were  produced  in  countless 
numbers  in  a country  underground  solely  for  his  food-supply,  and 
that  each  spring  the  surplus  swarmed,  like  bees  from  a hive,  out  of 
the  cave-like  openings  such  as  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  Staked 
Plain  of  Texas.  From  1868  to  1881,  a period  of  only  thirteen  years, 
there  was  paid  out  in  Kansas  alone  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  buffalo  bones  gathered  on  the  praries  to  be  utilized 
by  various  carbon  works.  It  required  one  hundred  carcasses  to 
make  one  ton  of  bones,  the  price  paid  being  eight  dollars  a ton;  so 
the  above  sum  represented  the  skeletons  of  over  thirty-one  millions 
of  buffalo.  On  the  open  prairie  in  those  days,  miles  away  from  the 
course  of  travel,  in  some  places  one  could  walk  all  day  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  buffalo  killed  by  the  hide-hunters,  without  stepping  off 
them  to  the  ground. 

“Although  more  than  thirty  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
wanton  extermination  of  those  animals,  it  was  only  two  years  ago, 
while  riding  the  plains  after  antelope,  that  I witnessed  a simple  in- 
cident that  brought  most  vividly  before  my  mind  the  awful  tragedy 
of  that  extermination.  I was  returning  to  camp  at  the  end  of  a 
day’s  hunt;  the  uppermost  rim  of  the  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the 
horizon  and  the  western  sky  was  bathed  in  a molten  glow.  The  wind 
had  died  down,  and  an  eternal  peace  seemed  to  hold  the  limitless  ex- 
panse in  its  embrace.  As  my  gaze  searched  that  vista  of  rolling, 
sun-scorched  plain  for  some  object,  a spot  of  bright  green  caught  my 
eye.  It  looked  so  oddly  out  of  place  in  the  brown  landscape  that  I 
rode  over  to  it  and  dismounted  before  a little  mound,  but  which 
for  the  greenness  of  the  tender  young  shoots  that  covered  it  would 
have  remained  hidden  in  the  rank  prairie  growth.  I turned  to  the 
half-breed  who  was  with  me  and  asked  what  made  the  grass  green- 
est there,  and  he  answered,  ‘buffalo.’  And  thus  I understood  that 
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the  huge  bulk  that  had  perished  there,  so  long  ago,  had  been  covered 
by  the  winds  with  drifts  and  that  it  still  nurtured  the  soil  and  kept 
it  green,  though  it  seemed  incomprehensible  after  so  long  a time. 
Amid  the  hush  and  utter  loneliness  of  the  surroundings,  and  bathed 
in  a golden  glow,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  scene  added  an  inde- 
scribable pathos  to  it  all  and  I felt  as  though  I had  intruded  upon  a 
shrine.  I came  across  but  three  others  during  my  hunt,  all  quite 
close  together  in  a little  “draw”  among  the  hills.  And  so,  before 
the  march  of  civilization  across  the  Western  plains,  the  buffalo  have 
vanished,  and  with  them  those  virile  men  of  the  old  frontier,  who 
disappeared  as  though  stricken  by  a scourge.  And  to-day,  amid 
the  fastnesses  of  the  high  mountains,  where  storm-swept  peaks  shel- 
ter the  peaceful  valleys  beneath,  the  big  game  and  the  men  who  shun 
civilization  are  making  their  last  stand. 

‘ ‘ In  the  following  pages  I have  tried  to  describe  a phase  of  life 
that  I saw  and  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  a great  round-up  of 
wild  buffalo,  the  last  in  the  United  States,  and  then  afterwards, 
when  I followed  the  outlaws,  those  who  disdained  to  be  conquered, 
high  up  into  the  mountains  along  the  edge  of  timber-line,  where 
they  had  made  their  home. 

“There  lies  a touch  of  romantic  pathos  interwoven  with  the 
memory  of  that  round-up  that  I am  fain  to  overlook.  It  centred  in 
the  picturesque  old  Flathead  Indians,  who  followed  on  horseback 
in  the  wake  of  the  chase,  or  sat  stoically  wrapped  in  their  blankets 
along  the  nine  miles  of  heavy  corral  wings,  thrown  here  and  there 
across  the  rock-ribbed  hill-tops  to  turn  the  running  buffalo  down  in- 
to more  favorable  ground. 

“With  the  history  of  the  buffalo  lies  woven  the  romance  of  the 
Indian.  The  two  were  inseparable.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
civilized  being  to  realize  the  value  of  the  buffalo  to  the  plains  In- 
dian; during  his  lifetime  its  meat  was  his  sustenance,  its  skin  cov- 
ered his  dwelling  and  clothed  him,  and,  after  death,  wrapped  in  the 
robe  upon  which  he  had  sat  before  his  tipi-fire,  he  journeyed  to  his 
‘happy  hunting  grounds.’  ” 

“A  fact  it  is,  that  with  the  passing  of  the  ‘open  frontier’  a cer- 
tain something  that  has  to  do  with  romance,  with  youth,  with  the 
dreams  of  life,  leaves  us  forever.” 

From  Montana,  Ellsworth  wandered  to  Nome,  Alaska,  as  as- 
sistant engineer  with  the  Kougarock  Mining  Company.  This  was  a 
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1.  New  specie  of  desert  coyote  found  by  Ellsworth  in  Baja  California. 

2.  Desert  hare  snapped  from  the  saddle. 

3.  Canadian  grizzly  cub  and  its  mother. 
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gold  mining  company  “hydraulicking”  in  the  Kougarock  district. 
“Still  I was  not  satisfied;  a boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will,  and 
the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.  Beyond  the  ‘last 
frontier’ — beyond  even  the  outermost  edge  of  discovery,  towards 
that  huge  tract  in  the  Polar  Sea  marked  ‘Unexplored’  lay  my  dream. 
How  should  I ever  follow  into  that  land  of  far  horizons  ? ’ ’ 

Something  hidden.  Go  and  find  it. 

Go  and  look  behind  the  Ranges — 

Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges, 

Lost  and  waiting  for  you.  Go! 

It  was  his  intention  then  to  help  his  father  with  his  interests 
in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  But  after  a year  in  the  engineer- 
ing side  of  the  work  there — during  which  time,  incidentally,  he  had 
charge  of  the  building  of  some  hundred  and  eighty  coke-ovens — he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  “watched  too  many  western 
sunsets  to  ever  be  satisfied  in  the  east.  ’ ’ 

First  Polar  Plan — Ellsworth  soon  afterward  came  into  touch 
with  George  Borup,  who  was  at  that  time  organizing  an  expedition 
in  search  of  Crocker  Land  in  the  Arctic,  and  the  day  after  his  choice 
as  the  third  member  of  the  party,  he  received  word  of  Mr.  Borup ’s 
drowning.  Concerning  this  incident,  Mr.  Ellsworth  says,  “I  shall 
always  consider  the  honor  of  having  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  three 
men  to  do  that  work,  as  the  greatest  that  ever  has  or  ever  will  come 
to  me.”  “Exploration  has  always  been  my  ambition,  one  reason 
perhaps,  being  because  purely  physical  endeavor  is  an  inborn  pas- 
sion with  me.  My  greatest  joy  is  when  every  muscle  is  respond- 
ing to  extreme  physical  exertion.”  In  these  words  Lincoln  Ells- 
worth tells  why  his  steps  were  drawn  toward  the  Arctic  wastes  and 
epitomizes  himself. 

Determined  to  take  up  exploration  as  his  life  work  he  went 
to  England  and  there  spent  a winter  in  study  of  surveying  and 
practical  astronomy  at  the  college  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  London.  Seeing  no  immediate  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
work  of  his  desire,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  field  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Biological  Survey. 

With  the  Biological  Survey — Having  always  been  a lover  of 
nature  and  wild  animal  life,  he  entered  this  work  in  1913  with  great 
energy,  carrying  on  biological  surveys  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  the  Yukon  boundary.  Tramping  and  hunting  back 
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and  forth  and  up  and  down  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  spent  three 
years  in  this  work,  specializing  in  the  distribution  and  habits  of  the 
wild  mountain  sheep,  and  including  all  the  species  of  this  animal 
save  only  the  white  sheep  of  Alaska.  While  engaged  on  this  work, 
making  a trip  from  Big  Pine,  California,  to  hunt  sheep  in  the  Grape- 
vine Range  on  the  rim  of  Death  Valley,  he  found  a four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pound  meteorite  in  Owen’s  Valley.  This  meteorite, 
an  interesting  specimen  containing  both  platinum  and  iridium,  now 
rests  in  the  center  of  the  meteorite  collection  in  the  Smithsonian. 
“During  the  two  hundred  mile  journey  from  Big  Pine  to  Death 
Valley,”  writes  Ellsworth,  “I  was  able  to  see  from  one  vantage 
point  both  the  highest  and  lowest  spots  in  the  United  States — Mt. 
Whitney,  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  Death  Valley,  300  feet  below 
sea  level. 

“The  mountain  sheep  of  the  high  Sierras  in  the  vicinity  of  Big 
Pine  and  those  inhabiting  the  low,  arid,  open  desert  range  nine  miles 
distant — separated  only  by  Owen’s  Valley — offer  an  interesting 
contrast  in  adaptation  to  environment.  Although  both  sheep  are 
of  the  same  species,  the  desert  animal  possesses  a much  shorter  and 
lighter  colored  coat  and  has  larger  and  more  fully  developed  ears 
(a  characteristic  common  to  desert  mammals). 

‘ ‘ One  cannot  always  dissect  a taste  or  a passion,  but  the  desert 
region  and  that  of  Lower  California  in  particular,  with  its  intensi- 
fied type  of  flora  and  fauna,  holds  for  me  a peculiar  fascination  all 
its  own.  There  is  a struggle  for  existence  going  on  here  that  for 
ferocity  is  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  nature.  The  desert  is  stern, 
harsh,  and  at  first  repellent.  But,  in  the  words  of  Van  Dyke,  ‘what 
tongue  shall  tell  the  majesty  of  it,  the  eternal  strength  of  it,  the 
poetry  of  its  wide-spread  chaos,  the  sublimity  of  its  lonely  desola- 
tion?’ Perhaps  I can  tell  you  something  of  what  I have  seen  in  my 
wanderings  over  it,  but  I shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  the  gran- 
deur of  its  mountains,  nor  the  glory  of  color  that  wraps  the  burning 
sands  at  their  feet.  The  desert  has  gone  a-begging  for  a word  of 
praise  these  many  years.  It  never  had  a sacred  poet ; it  has  in  me 
only  a lover.” 

“In  my  memory  of  three  years  hunting  for  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey one  picture  will  ever  stand  out  vividly  because  of  the  story 
that  it  tells.  It  was  in  the  C'assiar  mountains  of  British  Columbia.  My 
Indian  hunter  and  I were  making  for  camp  at  dusk  one  evening 
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ONE  OP  THE  DESERT’S  MANY  SURPRISES. 


THE  MOST  VARIED  CACTUS  GROWTH  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  THE 
NESTING  PLACE  FOR  AS  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  VIVIDLY  HUED 
LITTLE  DESERT  BIRDS— BAJA  CALIFORNIA. 


1.  Running  caribou — Cassiar  Mountains,  British  Columbia. 

. 2.  Timber-line  in  Colorado. 

3.  A 425-lb.  iron  meteorite  found  in  Owen’s  Valley,  California. 
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after  an  unsuccessful  hunt  for  sheep.  Looking  up  into  a little  grassy 
‘draw’  among  the  mountains,  I saw  three  caribou  feeding.  One 
was  an  immense  head,  while  the  other  two  were  younger  animals.  I 
pointed  them  out  to  my  companion  and  he  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  go 
after  the  big  fellow.  ‘No,  tomorrow,’  I said.  ‘Tomorrow  one  hun- 
dred miles,’  he  replied,  with  a wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  distant 
ranges.  ‘Caribou  travel  like  hell.’  But  the  visions  of  the  camp- 
fire were  too  much  for  me  after  an  unsuccessful  tramp  all  day  with 
nothing  to  eat  since  morning.  So  we  went  on,  and  the  next  day  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  ‘big  head.’  A heavy  snow-storm  broke 
during  the  night  and  all  that  day  we  lay  in  camp — and  the  following 
— and  the  next  also!  On  the  fourth  day  the  storm  broke  and  we 
started  out  again  after  sheep.  We  climbed  up  onto  a grassy  plateau 
and  were  lying  on  the  rim  of  a cliff  watching  a band  of  six  ‘ewes’ 
and  two  rams  feeding  towards  us.  As  they  were  travelling  slowly, 
I crawled  nearer  the  edge  and  looked  down  into  the  valley  below. 
There  was  the  same  grassy  ‘draw’  and  the  three  caribou  feeding  as 
we  had  seen  them  four  days  previously.  You  may  imagine  our  sur- 
prise, particularly  the  Indian’s,  who  was  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  caribou.  I was  in  a dilemma  now  whether  to  hunt  sheep  or 
caribou,  but  finally  decided  on  the  caribou,  for  never  before  had  I 
seen  such  a spread  as  the  big  bull  carried.  I fired  down  at  him  and 
missed.  The  two  young  bulls  ran  a little  distance,  circled,  and  came 
back  to  him  again.  Again  I fired,  and  hearing  the  bullet  ‘plunk,’ 
knew  I had  hit  him.  The  two  younger  animals  ran  off,  circled  and 
again  returned.  This  certainly  was  strange.  At  my  third  shot  the 
old  fellow  sank  to  his  knees  and  we  climbed  down  to  him.  Only  at 
our  close  approach  did  the  two  young  animals  finally  take  off.  But 
it  did  not  require  a near  inspection  before  realizing  the  pathos  and 
tragedy,  so  seldom  witnessed  among  animal  life,  that  confronted  us. 
The  old  hull  was  totally  blind  in  both  eyes,  and  the  two  younger 
animals,  knowing  his  fate  if  left  alone,  had  stayed  beside  him  dur- 
ing the  three  days  of  storm,  leading  him  around  to  feed.  Although 
the  old  fellow  had  a fifty -inch  spread,  his  horns  were  so  brittle  and 
thin  that  I could  break  them  in  my  hand ; and  his  meat  was  so  tough 
and  ‘wormy’  that  it  could  not  be  eaten.” 

In  contrast  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  these  hunting  trails,  Ells- 
worth at  this  time  became  one  of  a group  of  Americans  to  join  the 
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Ambulance  Service  in  France.  Leaving  the  Ambulance  Service  in 
Paris,  he  enlisted  in  aviation  and  was  sent  to  the  French  Military 
Aviation  School  at  Tours,  where  he  learned  to  pilot,  although  thir- 
ty-seven years  of  age,  fourteen  years  beyond  the  maximum  age  set 
for  military  pilots.  Just  before  going  to  France  Ellsworth,  with  his 
mind  on  Polar  exploration,  went  to  Washington  to  see  Peary,  hav- 
ing heard  that  Peary  had  advocated  the  use  of  aeroplanes  in  Polar 
exploration.  But  with  the  intervention  of  the  war,  seemingly  inter- 
minable, all  thoughts  of  Polar  exploration  became  unrealities. 

Meeting  With  Amundsen — “Roald  Amundsen  happened  to  be 
in  Paris  at  this  time,  and  fortunately  for  me,  I met  him.  I told  him 
of  my  interest  in  Polar  exploration  and  my  hope  that  some  day  we 
might  join  forces.  But  I have  no  doubt  he  thought  me  just  another 
young  fellow  looking  for  adventure.” 

While  in  France  Ellsworth  contracted  influenza,  which  later  re- 
sulted in  pleurisy,  incapacitating  him  for  further  exploration  for 
two  years. 

South  American  Expedition — The  way  to  the  Arctic  was  still 
closed  and  Ellsworth  took  up  the  suggestion  of  undertaking  a geo- 
logical survey  in  South  America.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  are 
quoted  in  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Singewald,  Jr., 
professor  of  economic  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

The  object  of  such  an  expedition  would  be  to  get  a carefully 
measured  section  through  the  Andes  to  determine  their  stratigraphy 
and  structure.  This  kind  of  work  is  essential  to  unraveling  the 
geologic  history  of  that  great  mountain  chain.  Desultory  work  of  a 
reconnaissance  nature  has  been  done  from  time  to  time  in  various 
parts  of  the  Andes,  but  no  one  has  attempted  anything  of  such 
fundamental  character  and  import  as  the  proposed  expedition  would 
attempt.  The  results  will  be  a classic  among  geological  contribu- 
tions to  the  geologic  history  of  the  South  American  continent  and 
will  constitute  the  center  about  which  all  future  work  will  hinge. 

The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  to  run  a traverse  and  profile 
across  the  three  ranges  of  the  Andes.  We  have  suggested  the  sec- 
tion in  north  central  Peru,  but  here  the  Andes  are  divided  into  the 
three  clearly-defined  chains,  the  chains  are  narrower  than  at  any 
other  point,  and  almost  the  whole  of  two  of  the  chains  lie  in  a re- 
gion without  too  much  vegetation  cover  to  interfere  or  seriously  re- 
tard the  work.  Moreover  it  is  a region  that  is  central  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  range  and  hence  future  work  can  be  tied  to  it  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south. 
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1.  A surprised  mountain  sheep  in  the  Cassiars. 
2.  My  pack  train. 

3.  A New  Brunswick  moose. 
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An  Ellsworth  expedition  carrying  out  such  a plan  cannot  fail 
to  make  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  South  American  continent.  I am 
glad  to  know  that  you  feel  favorably  inclined  toward  it  and  trust 
that  when  you  return  in  the  fall  you  will  get  in  touch  with  us  and  I 
am  sure  that  through  a personal  conference  we  can  then  arrange 
all  details  and  make  adjustments  that  will  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

Thus  the  next  great  episode  in  Ellsworth’s  life  took  place  in  the 
month  of  February,  1924,  when,  as  co-head  of  the  Ellsworth  Expe- 
dition of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  voyaged  southward  to 
Peru  in  company  with  Dr.  Singewald.  Dr.  Singewald’s  brother, 
Quentin,  later  joined  the  expedition  in  Peru.  Some  detailed  studies 
of  small  areas  had  been  made  by  others  engaged  by  oil  and  mining 
companies,  but  no  one  had  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  begin  on  one 
side  of  the  great  mountain  chain  and  cross  it,  range  by  range, 
measuring  the  geologic  formations  and  collecting  systematically  for 
further  investigation  the  various  kinds  of  rocks  and  the  fossils  they 
contain.  In  brief,  the  work  was  carried  across  the  three  high  ranges 
of  the  Andes  of  central  Peru  beginning  at  Chimbote  and  terminat- 
ing on  the  Huallaga  River  at  Uchiza.  Then,  as  though  not  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  with  the  difficulties  of  this  journey,  the  expedition 
completed  the  work  by  descending  the  Huallaga  River  and  contin- 
uing on  down  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thus  reaching 
northward  once  more  toward  New  York  where  they  arrived  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  November,  1924;  their  total  time  on 
the  move  extending  through  a period  somewhat  in  excess  of  nine 
months. 

The  scientific  results  of  this  expedition  are  of  geographic, 
geologic  and  historic  importance.  The  detailed  cross-section  was 
measured  with  plane  table  and  alidade ; and  thus  a plane-table  sur- 
vey of  the  route  across  the  Andes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Huallaga  River  was  obtained : a most  important  contribution  to  the 
cartography  of  that  country.  The  section  down  the  Rupac  River 
resulted  in  tracing  that  river  to  its  mouth  and  making  the  first  ac- 
curate map  of  its  course.  A reasonably  accurate  reconnaissance 
map  was  made  of  the  Huallaga  River  from  Uchiza  to  Yurimaguas, 
and  this  chart  gives  much  more  detail  along  the  river  than  any  of 
the  published  maps.  The  geologic  results  have  added  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  geologic  constitution  of  the  Cordillera  Negra  and 
the  Cordillera  Blanca,  and  gives  the  first  account  of  this  part  of  the 
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Cordillera  Central.  The  fossils,  both  animal  and  plant  remains, 
secured  from  the  sedimentary  beds  and  the  specimens  taken  from 
all  of  the  rocks  along  the  route  have  since  been  studied  in  the 
Geological  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  various 
members  of  the  Geological  Department.  The  completed  results  of 
these  investigations,  combined  with  the  field  observations,  give  an 
exceedingly  full  geologic  history  of  the  Andes  and  Central  Peru. 

Ellsworth  was  just  preparing  to  return  to  South  America  to 
continue  work  in  the  Andes,  but  strange  to  say,  the  day  dreams 
of  boyhood  were  at  last  becoming  the  realities  of  his  later  life.  A 
tiny  news  item  in  the  inside  of  one  of  the  New  York  papers  caught 
his  eye,  telling  of  Amundsen’s  arrival  in  America  on  a lecture  tour. 
Ellsworth  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  him.  “I  don’t  believe  he  re- 
membered our  first  meeting,  although  to  my  inquiry  he  replied,  ‘ Oh, 
yes ! ’ But  I was  not  to  be  denied  any  longer.  ’ ’ Ellsworth  continues : 
“Although  it  was  my  father  who  made  our  Polar  flight  of  1925  pos- 
sible, the  thing  had  been  Roald  Amundsen’s  life’s  dream,  and  I 
thought  it  showed  the  greatness  of  the  man  that  he  was  willing  to 
share  equally  with  another  in  the  adventure.  I was  glad,  for  that 
reason,  to  see  the  expedition  go  solely  under  the  Norwegian  colors. 
The  only  reservation  I made  was  that  I should  be  the  only  Ameri- 
can to  accompany  it.” 

The  “Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle”  commented  thus  upon  the  fit- 
ness of  the  association  of  Amundsen  and  Ellsworth: 

“Amundsen  and  he  are  thus  two  kindred  spirits,  for  while  the 
Norse  sailor  has  traveled  the  frozen  seas  in  quest  of  new  lands,  Ells- 
worth has  carried  surveyor’s  instruments  and  toted  a gun  through 
the  Canadian  and  South  American  wildernesses.” 

Religious  Views — “Exploration  in  the  realms  of  the  Unknown 
has  always  been  a passion  with  me.  The  immensity  of  nature  and 
the  awe-inspiring  order  of  all  creation,  as  revealed  in  the  scientific 
search  after  Eternal  Truth,  has  made  me  deeply  religious.  The 
conception  of  a universe,  wholly  orderly  in  all  its  parts,  yet  over- 
whelming in  its  complexity  and  its  splendor,  in  which  properties 
and  functions  are  determined  by  structure,  and  all  the  marvelous 
variety  of  things  and  animals  and  men  is  but  an  example  of  the 
working  of  harmonious  combinations  of  almost  indescribable  in- 
tricacy, formed  out  of  their  ultimate  elements,  is,  without  doubt,  ex- 
traordinarily fascinating.  Electrons  are  organized  into  atoms, 
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A GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  PERU. 

1.  Survey  route  of  the  “Ellsworth  Expedition  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.’’ 
2.  Along  the  survey  route — Descendants  of  the  Incas. 

3.  A night’s  shelter  under  the  rocks. 
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atoms  into  molecules  and  molecules  into  particles,  crystals,  grains 
and  drops,  which  in  turn  are  built  up  into  streams,  rivers,  clouds, 
sunsets,  or  into  mountains,  landscapes,  seascapes,  or  into  the  myriad 
beauties  of  diatoms,  trees,  flowers,  birds  and  human  forms.  We 
know  that  the  structure  of  the  universe  is  founded  upon  rhythmic 
motion.  Perhaps  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  endless  rhythm  and 
cycle  that  we  see  about  us  everywhere  in  nature — the  movement  of 
the  tides  to  the  moon,  the  interchange  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  planets,  the  wheeling  of  the  constellations — that  we 
do  not  think  of  the  poetry  and  beauty  that  throb  through  matter 
everywhere. 

“Everywhere  we  see  small  forces  integrated  into  great  systems 
and  contending  ceaselessly  with  other  systems — all  so  related  that, 
together,  they  contribute  to  the  oneness  of  the  whole.  Without  or- 
der there  would,  in  fact,  be  no  universe ; for  universe  means  order. 
The  word — from  the  Latin — is  defined  as  a system  in  which  the 
many  turn  about  the  one.  There  are  so  many  universes.  Smaller 
ones  are  included  in  greater  ones  in  ever  increasing  progression,  all 
forming  a magnificent  design  that  reaches  into  infinitude  and  passes 
comprehension.  There  are  universes  smaller  than  ours  which  we 
can  examine  and  know;  there  are  those  greater  than  ours  which  we 
do  not  know  and  about  which  we  can  only  wonder.  It  is  a marvel- 
ous fact  that  each  atom  of  each  molecule  composing  a drop  of  water 
— and  it  would  require  a three-year  flow  of  all  the  rivers  of  all  the 
world  to  bear  to  the  sea  as  many  drops  of  water  as  there  are  mole- 
cules in  each  tiny  drop — constitutes  in  itself  a complete  planetary 
system,  similar  to  the  one  in  which  our  own  earth  follows  its  yearly 
orbit ; and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  astronomic  laws  of  plane- 
tary motion  hold  good  even  in  the  ultra-microscopic  regions  of  the 
interior  of  atoms.  If  an  atom  of  hydrogen  were  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  the  Solar  System,  its  two  planetary  electrons  would  closely 
resemble  Uranus  and  Neptune  as  regards  size,  distance  from  the 
central  sun,  and  period  of  revolution.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  ag- 
gregations of  matter,  ranging  from  the  infinitesimal  to  the  infinite, 
possess  the  features  of  a planetary  system.  The  contemplation  of 
this  glorious  order  produces,  as  the  mind  begins  to  realize  it,  a feel- 
ing which  can  only  be  called  reverence,  for 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 
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“It  is  impossible,”  as  Conklin  says,  “for  any  one  who  has 
breathed  the  spirit  of  modern  science  to  believe  in  a purely  objective 
God.  We  cannot  think  of  the  Infinite  Being  as  a will  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  that  which  it  has  made,  but  rather, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A motion  and  a spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought; 

And  rolls  forever  onward  through  all  things. 

The  following  are  the  honors  conferred  upon  Mr.  Ellsworth: 
Commander,  First  Class,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olav,  conferred  by  the 
King  of  Norway;  gold  medal  for  life  saving,  awarded  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing;  honorary  fellow,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  associate  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  (associate  membership  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
Society  signifies  that  the  holder  is  a professional  engineer  and  has 
had  two  years  responsible  charge  of  work).  His  college  fraternity 
is  Delta  Psi  and  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 
Century  Club  of  New  York,  the  Explorers  Club  and  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club.  He  was  co-author  with  Amundsen  in  1925  of  “Our 
Polar  Flight,”  and  in  1926  of  “The  First  Crossing  of  the  Polar 
Sea.” 

On  May  17,  1926,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Norway 
addressed  the  following  official  note  to  the  American  Department 
of  State: 

Despatch  No.  779 
End.  No.  1. 

TRANSLATION 
The  Royal  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Oslo,  May  17,  1926. 

Mr.  Minister, 

Now  that  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  has  terminated  so  success- 
fully his  daring  cruise  to  the  North  Pole  in  the  dirigible  Norge,  I 
take  pleasure  in  conveying  the  congratulations  and  heartfelt  thanks 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues  for  the  distinguished  part  which  your 
compatriot,  Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  has  played  in  this  expedition. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  unique  feat  in  the  history  of  Arctic 
exploration  is  due  in  great  measure  to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  whose  great 
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generosity  and  personal  achievement  in  fitting  out  and  carrying 
through  this  expedition  has  contributed  so  much  towards  its  suc- 
cess and  whose  name  has  thus  become  inseparably  connected  with 
the  expedition. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  by  the  part  he  has  played  in  this  in- 
stance has  established  himself  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people.  On  this  day  when  we  celebrate  the  latest  achieve- 
ment of  Captain  Amundsen  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Ells- 
worth for  his  share  in  the  success. 

Accept,  Mr.  Minister,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  considera- 
tion. 

(Signed)  Ivar  Lykke. 

On  June  8,  1926,  the  following  communication  from  the  Reale 
Societa  Geografica  Italiana  was  addressed  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Rome: 

I have  the  honor  to  enclose  abstract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  held  yesterday  at  the  Society’s  House,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  with  the  August  assistance  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
carrying : 

Honours  bestowed  on  the  Members  of  the  “Norge”  First  Aer- 
ial Transpolar  expedition. 

On  awarding  to  Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  the  Great  “King  Hum- 
bert Gold  Medal,”  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  had  in  view  to 
grant  the  gallant  Amundsen’s  companion  full  recognition  of  his  co- 
operation in  both  Amundsen’s  magnificent  Arctic  enterprises  of 
1925  and  1926. 

I am  sure  that  the  Society’s  resolution  will  also  be  taken  as  a 
new  sign  of  the  existing  and  undestroy  able  friendly  sentiments  be- 
tween the  two  great  Nations  in  concern. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

P.  Lanza  Di  Scalea, 

President. 

The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olav  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Ellsworth  by  the  King  of  Norway  on  October  18,  1926.  This  is 
a distinction  rarely  bestowed  upon  a private  individual  and  is  held 
by  but  four  other  Americans.  At  the  Norwegian  Court  it  carries 
precedence  in  rank  equal  to  that  of  a major-general,  being  one  of 
the  few  decorations  with  Court  ranking. 
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North  to  Eighty=Eight  Degrees 

By  F.  M.  Keller,  New  York  City 

“Life  is  a ball  in  the  hands  of  chance.” — (Amundsen) 

APTAIN  AMUNDSEN  thus  writes  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  1925  flight: 

“I  went  on  in  my  effort  to  get  money  for  an  expe- 
dition in  1925.  Understanding,  after  all  our  disappoint- 
ments, that  we  needed  more  assistance,  we  addressed  an  institution 
that,  more  than  any  other  institution  or  single  person,  has  helped 
me,  namely,  the  Norwegian  Aero  Club. 

“We  asked  the  Aero  Club  if  it  would  undertake  to  manage  a 
flying  expedition  over  the  polar  basin  and  procure  some  of  the 
money  we  wanted  if  I should  try  to  get  more  by  lecturing  in  the 
United  States.  The  Norwegian  Aero  Club,  whose  President  is  the 
well-known  Norwegian  editor,  Mr.  Rolf  Thommessen,  answered  that 
it  would  try,  and  commenced  immediately  the  work  in  Norway. 

“Whilst  they  should  try  to  do  what  they  could  at  home  I should 
travel  to  America  to  see  what  I could  do  there.  I had  already  held 
some  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  sat  one  morning  in  my  hotel  deep- 
ly engrossed  in  reckoning  out  how  long  it  would  take  me  with  my 
earnings  to  pay  my  creditors  and  start  a new  flight.  The  result  was 
not  heartening.  I found  out  that  if  nothing  unforeseen  happened  I 
should  be  entirely  clear  by  the  time  I was  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  old.  But  see,  the  unexpected  did  happen  just  then.  The  tele- 
phone rang  and  a voice  said,  ‘Are  you  Captain  Amundsen?’  ‘Yes, 
lam.’  ‘Well,’ continued  the  voice, ‘I  am  Lincoln  Ellsworth.’  That 
was  how  I found  the  man  to  whom  I should  later  owe  so  very,  very 
much.  The  Aero  Club  will  certainly  agree  with  me  when  I say  that 
without  his  assistance  the  expedition  could  hardly  have  taken 
form.” 

“During  my  stay  in  the  United  States  work  had  gone  on  regu- 
larly in  Norway.  The  two  flying  boats  ordered  and  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Dornier-Wal  Works  in  Pisa,  had  during  the  winter  been 
tested  by  the  two  aero  pilots,  Riiser-Larsen,  who  was  to  pilot  the 
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boat  called  N.  25  and  Dietrichson,  who  was  to  pilot  the  boat  called 
the  N.24. 

“The  expedition  that  took  place  in  May  and  June,  1925,  made 
the  flight  in  1926  possible  and  all  the  members  of  last  year’s  expedi- 
tion understood  that  the  flying  boat  expedition  was  only  a prepara- 
tion for  the  transpolar  flight.  I have  to  speak  about  some  of  the 
reasons. 

‘ ‘ For  the  first  time  in  the  short  but  glorious  history  of  aviation 
an  airplane  must  be  flown  a long  distance  in  the  polar  regions. 
Since  1922  when  I had  commenced  the  organization  of  a polar  flight 
I had  understood  that  to  realize  such  an  enterprise  I had  to  use  a 
machine  not  only  large  enough  to  carry  fuel  sufficient  to  have  the 
motors  running  over  all  the  distance  from  Spitzbergen  to  Alaska 
but  the  machine  had  to  be  of  so  great  lifting  capacity  that  it  could 
carry  so  much  fuel  that  even  ih  case  of  head  winds  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  land.  And  gradually  as  I worked  out  my  plans,  first, 
alone,  later  on  with  my  comrades  who  knew  more  about  practical 
flying  than  I did  myself,  and  the  different  questions  arose,  I under- 
stood that  although  there  existed  several  types  of  flying  machines 
powerful  enough  to  cover  the  distance  from  Spitzbergen  to  Alaska 
and  even  longer  distances,  we  always  had  to  face  the  possibility  of 
motor  and  other  troubles.  Thus  the  flying  range  of  flying  machines 
will  always  be  shorter  than  that  of  an  airship. 

“According  to  knowledge  due  to  earlier  polar  expeditions  and 
theories  formulated  in  later  years,  the  month  of  May  should  be  the 
best  for  Arctic  flying.  The  temperature  over  the  unknown  regions 
should  then  have  commenced  to  increase,  so  that  the  cold  would  not 
threaten  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  engines.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  May  the  temperature  is  still  so  low  that  the  thick  polar  fog 
that  commences  when  the  air  is  heated  by  the  sun,  comes  near  the 
ice  and  for  weeks  lies  over  the  polar  basin  making  all  visibility  im- 
possible, has  not  yet  begun. 

“Before  we  left  Norway  for  Spitzbergen  naturally  we  had  ad- 
dressed to  many  experts  questions  about  various  matters,  and  es- 
pecially our  pilots  had  asked  about  landing  possibilities  on  the  pack 
ice  inside  the  belt  of  drift  ice  along  the  ice  edge. 

“Most  of  the  experts  declared  that  not  very  far  from  the  edge 
we  should  be  sure  to  find  excellent  landing  places  everywhere  be- 
tween the  floes  on  the  ice,  and  should  it  happen  that  the  ice,  in  case 
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we  were  forced  to  land,  was  too  much  broken  up,  there  were  in  it 
so  many  great  leads  that  with  our  flying  boats  we  should  have  no 
difficulties  in  finding  open  water  to  alight  on. 

“We  thought  in  another  way  we  had  got  certain  proof  of  the 
existence  of  landing  places  on  the  polar  ice.  Along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  every  year  are  observed  immense  ice  masses 
loosened  from  the  pack  ice.  And  all  experts  who  had  seen  these 
ice  masses  agreed  that  they  very  often  were  as  level  as  the  parquet 
in  a drawing  room.  To  a certain  extent  all  the  observations  were 
correct.  Naturally,  there  are  leads  in  the  polar  ice,  and  often  its 
surface  is  level  and  not  broken  up.  But  the  leads  are  crooked  and 
the  ice  that  for  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  man  seems  level  is  for  the 
aviator  not  level  and  not  fitted  for  a landing. 

“And  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  why  the  aviators  on  our 
expedition  did  not  find  a landing  place  where  ice  experts  had  told 
there  were  many.  Outside  the  belt  of  drift  ice  no  aviator  had  looked 
down  on  pack  ice  before  our  expedition  of  1925.  Probably  we  should 
not  have  been  so  optimistic  if  we  had  had  reports  from  aviators 
about  the  ice  conditions.” 

As  stated,  the  Aero  Club  of  Norway  took  charge  of  all  prepara- 
tion. The  club  was  an  incorporated  organization  and  the  shares  of 
stock  were  held  as  follows : 

Captain  Amundsen  assumed  the  responsibility  for  thirty-seven 
and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  issue;  Mr.  Ellsworth  assumed  a like 
amount ; Lieutenant  Riiser-Larsen  took  over  ten  per  cent. ; Lieuten- 
ants Dietrichson  and  Omdal  assumed  ten  per  cent,  between  them; 
and  the  Aero  Club  itself  held  the  remaining  five  per  cent. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  cover  as  far  as  possible 
the  unknown  stretch  lying  between  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen 
and  the  North  Pole,  not  only  in  order  to  substantiate  evidence  of 
land,  but  to  make  a geographical  research.  Much  meteorological 
data  was  to  be  obtained  as  well. 

Ever  since  its  discovery  in  1596,  Spitzbergen  has  been  a fav- 
ored starting  point  for  North  Pole  expeditions.  The  Northern  coast 
line,  although  lying  in  80°  N.  Lat.,  which  is  only  ten  degrees  or  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  Pole,  is  washed  by  an  arm  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Thus  the  waters  are  ice-free  for  the  greater  part  of  each 
year  and  the  islands  easily  accessible  to  ships  from  the  outside. 

From  April  19  to  August  24  (one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
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days)  the  sun  never  sets  in  the  latitude  of  King’s  Bay.  There,  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  days,  one  may  find  growing  one  hundred  and 
ten  distinct  species  of  flowering  plants  and  grasses,  while  twenty- 
three  species  of  birds  regularly  breed  there.  From  October  26  to 
February  17  the  long  Arctic  winter  is  at  hand  and  the  sun  never 
shows  above  the  horizon.  Many  houses  have  been  built  along  the 
Spitzbergen  coast  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  mining  companies 
who  annually  ship  about  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  and 
King’s  Bay  boasts  of  being  the  most  northerly  habitation  in  the 
world. 

But  off-shore,  the  distance  depending  on  the  prevailing  winds, 
drifts  the  great  ‘‘Polar  Pack,”  which  has  ever  been  the  barrier  to 
those  who  aspire  to  the  North  Pole  using  ships  and  dogs  as  the 
means  of  transport.  This  frozen  surface  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  breaks  up  completely  every  sum- 
mer, the  great  fields  of  ice  drifting,  under  the  influence  of  wind  and 
tide,  to  an  eventual  exit  into  the  North  Atlantic.  At  any  time  of 
year,  however,  a storm  may  rift  the  ice  surface  with  cracks  and 
lanes  of  open  water  and  throw  up  great  ridges  of  ice  blocks  by  the 
pressure  of  the  moving  ice  fields,  so  that  no  place  on  the  frozen 
surface,  as  Peary  says,  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  in  the  same  lo- 
cality a month  later. 

As  early  as  1895  schemes  for  exploring  the  Arctic  by  balloon 
and  airship  were  being  seriously  entertained.  The  ill-fated  Andree 
expedition  in  1897,  and  again,  that  of  Wellman  in  1909,  both  of 
which  started  from  Spitzbergen,  are  well  remembered.  But,  with 
the  development  of  air-craft  during  the  Great  War,  a new  era  had 
dawned  for  Arctic  exploration. 

Equipment — The  largest  part  of  the  equipment  was  carried 
under  the  heading  of  “Mutual  belongings  for  flying  boat  equip- 
ment,” and  ran  something  like  this:  canvas  boat,  sledge,  medicine 
chest,  tent,  reserve  ski  straps,  reserve  sledge  reins,  Primus  cook 
stove,  cooking  vessel,  thirty  liters  petroleum,  Meta  cook  stove  with 
plates,  sailcloth  gloves,  nails,  sail  thread,  sextant,  pocket  sextant, 
spirit  level,  chart  ruler,  navigation  tables,  log  books,  compasses  and 
T-squares,  pencils,  binoculars,  large  and  small  smoke  bombs  and 
pistol  for  firing  them,  leeway  measure,  solar  compass,  shot  gun  and 
two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  rifle  and  two  hundred  rounds, 
Colt  pistol  and  fifty  rounds,  electric  pocket  lamp,  motor  reserve 
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parts  and  tools,  axe,  snow  shovel,  extra  rucksack,  ropes,  ice  anchor, 
reserve  ski  pole,  petrol  bucket  and  funnel,  aniline,  senna  grass, 
three  pilot  balloons,  three  pairs  of  snow  shoes ; then  there  was  all 
the  photographic  apparatus,  which  included  one  large  and  one 
smaller  motion  picture  camera,  six  hundred  meters  of  film,  two 
small  cameras  with  films  and  plates.  Added  to  this  was  a Behm 
deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  with  charges  (a  most  interesting  rig, 
by  the  way,  which  will  be  described  later)  and  all  the  Arctic  charts 
to  be  used  for  plotting  their  courses. 

Continuing,  Riiser-Larsen  says : ‘ ‘ For  flying  in  a cold  tempera- 
ture it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pilot,  who  must  sit 
still  the  whole  time,  should  be  warm  and  properly  clad.  It  is  easy 
to  find  the  most  beautiful  heavy  leather  suits  which  can  withstand 
every  attack  of  cold  and  frost,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  garments 
which  are  appropriate  for  all  circumstances.  Even  though  the 
pilot  has  to  sit  still,  he  must  have  freedom  to  move  about  without 
his  clothes  handicapping  him.  They  must  in  all  respects  be  easy 
and  pliable.  What  is  more  important  is  that  they  should  be  abso- 
lutely suitable  for  any  work  which  may  be  needed  before  the  start 
and  after  the  landing.  I shall  try  to  explain  why  a little  more  in- 
timately. There  will  always  be  one  thing  or  another  to  be  done  im- 
mediately before  a start  is  made,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  might  have  to  land  to  take  observations  at  any  time,  and  start 
off  again  immediately  afterwards.  If  during  such  a landing  we 
kept  on  all  our  flying  clothes  as  we  moved  about  the  ice,  we  should 
quickly  become  much  too  warm;  our  underclothes  would  become 
clammy,  causing  us  to  shiver  when  we  should  once  again  rise  in  the 
air.  Had  we  only  one  heavy  outer  set  of  clothes,  and  we  took  it  off 
for  any  reason,  we  should  risk  taking  a severe  cold,  and  would  start 
flying  again  thoroughly  chilled.  Our  outer  clothes  were  therefore 
arranged  in  several  piles  so  that  without  waste  of  time  we  could 
take  them  off  or  put  them  on  again  to  suit  the  temperature,  accord- 
ing to  whether  our  work  was  strenuous  or  not.  Next  the  skin  we 
wore  a quite  thin  woolen  vest  and  a pair  of  pants  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. On  the  top  of  these  we  had  a pair  of  heavy  pants  and  a vest 
of  Iceland  wool.  Then  long  trousers,  and  a jumper,  with  a woolen 
helmet  to  pull  over  the  head.  (They)  were  made  of  a thin,  com- 
fortable wind-proof  cloth.  This  was  our  working  kit  and  also  our 
skiing  rig-out  intended  to  be  worn  should  we  eventually  have  to  set 
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out  on  a march  to  reach  land.  ’ ’ On  top  of  these  they  wore  a ‘ * . . . 

flying  suit  composed  of  a roomy  jacket  and  long  trousers  made  of 
thin  pliable  leather  with  camel  hair  outside.  On  top  of  these  we 
wore  a sealskin  “anorak”  (Eskimo  jacket  with  peaked  hood).  On 
our  heads  we  had  a leather-lined  flying  helmet.  Should  this  not  af- 
ford sufficient  warmth,  we  could  draw  the  anorak’s  hood  over  our 
heads.  In  order  to  have  glasses  which  would  be  suitable  for  any 
possible  condition  we  had  taken  with  us  a pair  of  ordinary  specta- 
cles with  clear  glass.  At  the  side  of  the  pilot’s  seat  hung  a pair  of 
goggles  and  a pair  of  sun-glasses ; also  a mask  with  which  one  could 
cover  the  greater  part  of  one’s  face.  However,  as  we  sat  well  pro- 
tected behind  the  wind  screen,  we  were  never  required  to  use  the 
mask.  I might  mention  in  conjunction  with  all  this  that  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  discard  shaving  from  the  first  day. 
Round  our  necks  we  wore  a big  woolen  scarf,  and  on  our  hands  a 
pair  of  specially  made  gloves  of  double  pigskin,  with  wool  both 
inside  and  out.  Over  these  we  drew  a pair  of  gloves  of  thin,  wind- 
proof  material,  which  went  right  up  to  the  elbow  where  they  could 
be  drawn  up  and  tied.  Details  of  the  footgear  are  given  in  Captain 
Amundsen’s  account,  but  I might  add,  in  conclusion,  that  any  one 
could  fly  in  this  kit  daily  in  the  most  severe  cold.” 

Soundings — It  will  be  well  to  break  here  for  a moment  and 
quote  a brief  account  of  the  exceedingly  simple  instrument  with 
which  soundings  of  the  sea  were  made.  “The  weight  of  the  whole 
equipment,  with  all  its  parts,  was  but  a few  kilograms.  There  was 
therefore  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  taking  it  with  us  in  the  fly- 
ing machine — and  we  could  also  have  taken  it  with  us  even  had  we 
had  to  make  a march  towards  land.  The  principle  was  simple 
enough.  A water-tight  microphone  was  sunk  about  four  meters 
(twelve  feet)  down  in  the  water  of  a crack  in  the  ice.  This  micro- 
phone was  attached  by  a line  to  an  ordinary  head-phone  set,  which 
the  observer  wore.  At  a distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  meters 
deep  a little  charge  was  sunk  under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This 
charge  contained  ten  grams  of  trinol  and  was  provided  with  a de- 
tonator. It  was  exploded  by  an  electric  spark.  The  observer  set  a 
stop-watch  going  when  he  heard  the  explosion,  stopping  it  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  echo  from  the  sea  bottom.  On  May  28th  we  took 
two  soundings  immediately  after  each  other,  and  in  both  cases  the 
stop-watch’s  time  proved  to  be  five  seconds.  As  sound  travels  in 
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sea  water  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  meters  per  second,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  down  to  the  bottom  and  up  again  (the  neces- 
sary course  taken  by  the  sound  in  order  to  be  re-heard)  was  equal 
to  7,500  meters,  and  thus  the  sea’s  depth  was  at  this  place  just  half 
that  amount;  namely,  3,750  meters.  The  echo  was  quite  sharp  and 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  Therefore  during  a later  drift,  as  we  did 
not  move  far  from  the  place  where  we  had  taken  the  first  sounding, 
we  took  no  more.  We  wished  to  reserve  the  spare  cartridges  for  the 
possible  march.” 

Why  the  Dornier-Wal — “There  are  three  kinds  of  under-car- 
riages to  choose  from — skis,  floats,  or  flying  boats.  If  one  had  chos- 
en skis  or  floats,  and  should  strike  against  a projection  with  them, 
tearing  off  the  under  part,  the  machine  will  turn  over,  and  a con- 
tinuation of  the  flight  with  the  same  machine  will  be  impossible. 

“A  flying  boat  on  the  contrary  has  fewer  sidewise  projections 
(which  means  that  it  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
damaged  by  unevennesses)  and,  furthermore,  it  will  not  capsize  so 
quickly.  If  one  has  also  ordered  it  of  durable  aluminum  it  will  af- 
ford the  uttermost  safety.  Where  a big  strain  would  tear  the  bot- 
tom of  a wooden  boat  (making  reparation  impossible  or  at  least  very 
difficult  in  the  conditions  prevailing  up  there)  under  the  same  strain 
durable  aluminum  would  only  suffer  some  denting  which  could  be 
straightened  out  again  if  it  proved  sufficient  to  hinder  progress. 
Aluminum  does  not  break  easily. 

“There  were  also  other  reasons  that  counted  in  making  the 
choice  of  a type  of  boat.  Should  one  have  the  intention  of  rising 
from  deep  snow,  the  burden  (of  the  boat  or  the  machine’s  under- 
carriage) lying  on  the  snow  must  not  be  greater  than  a certain 
weight  on  the  flat,  namely,  600  kilograms  per  square  meter. 

“As  our  machine  would  average  a weight  of  six  tons  it  was 
a simple  matter  to  calculate  that  we  must  lie  on  an  area  of  at  least 
ten  square  yards,  and  even  then  it  would  be  bearing  the  maximum 
weight.  Thus,  a ski-attachment  would  be  particularly  heavy,  and 
the  floats  would  have  to  be  unnecessarily  large  if  the  bottom’s  lines 
were  to  satisfy  the  seaman-like  desire  ‘to  rise  from  the  water.’ 

“After  making  these  calculations  we  were  never  in  doubt,  but 
decided  that  we  should  choose  a flying  boat  built  of  durable  alumi- 
num. With  regard  to  ski-machines,  we  should  gain  a further  ad- 
vantage in  being  able  to  land  in,  or  rise  from,  possible  water-lanes, 
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while  in  a wooden  boat  a collision  with  ice  in  the  water-lanes  pre- 
sented a smaller  risk. 

“The  point  now  was  to  find  the  right  duraluminum  boat  as 
Dornier  was  not  the  only  builder  of  such  boats.  If  one  wished  to 
rise  from  loose  snow  it  is  not  only  the  flat -weight  which  counts,  but 
it  is  distinctly  necessary  pushing  aside  of  snow  when  gliding  for- 
ward. There  was  thus  only  one  type  of  boat  which  satisfied  our  de- 
mands and  that  was  Dornier-Wal. 

“Dornier-Wal  has  furthermore  a distinct  advantage  which  we 
first  became  aware  of  up  in  the  ice  regions.  It  has  not  got  wing- 
floats  -to  afford  the  necessary  stability  on  the  water,  but  for  this 
purpose — as  shown  in  the  illustration — has  attached  at  each  side  of 
the  propeller  a big  ‘flyndre.’  During  our  start  from  the  water-lane 
the  boat  sank  through  the  new  ice  and  a part  of  the  weight  fell  on 
the  ‘flyndres.’  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
N.  25  in  the  capacity  of  an  ice-breaker  and  help  it  out  of  several 
critical  situations.  Had  there  been  floats  on  the  wings,  too  great  a 
weight  would  naturally  have  fallen  on  these,  and  we  should  have 
been  unable  to  avoid  damage. 

“From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  else  for 
it  but  to  choose  Dornier-Wal  for  our  flight.  The  best  of  these  rea- 
sons in  my  estimation  is  the  fact  that  it  is  fitted  with  Rolls-Royce 
twin-engines  (Eagle  IX).  I should  scarcely  have  agreed  to  under- 
take a flight  of  this  kind  without  a Rolls-Royce.  It  is  not  a matter 
of  ‘chance’  that  made  Dornier  fix  Rolls-Royce  engines  to  his  Wal 
type:  it  would  have  been  bad  policy  to  put  anything  but  the  very 
best  engines  in  a flying-machine  of  the  ‘Wal ’s’  high  standard. 

“It  will  also  be  noticed  from  the  illustrations  that  the  ‘Wal’  is 
fitted  with  two  engines  and  that  these  are  placed  immediately  behind 
each  other — one  pulls  and  one  pushes — thus  the  aft  propeller,  each 
rotating  in  its  own  way.  The  wonderfully  effective  qualities  which 
are  thus  attained,  in  conjunction  with  the  suitable  lines  and  in- 
genious ‘wing-frontage,’  make  it  possible  for  a weight  equal  to  that 
of  the  machine  itself  to  be  lifted.  As  we  started  from  King’s  Bay 
we  had  a load  of  3,100  kilograms,  while  the  ‘Wal’  itself  weighs  3,- 
300  kilograms — yet  the  machine  rose  with  such  ease  from  the  ice 
that  I am  sure  we  could  have  taken  an  additional  200  kilograms  on 
board.  This  very  fact  seemed  most  apparent  during  the  hardships 
we  underwent  in  the  ice  regions,  when  we  thought  longingly  of  how 
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many  boxes  of  biscuits  or  bow  much  tobacco  we  might  safely  have 
brought  with  us.  We  always  closed  these  ruminations  by  a unani- 
mous agreement  that  it  was  a good  thing  we  had  carried  no  more 
with  us  than  we  actually  had  brought,  for  a heavier  load  might  have 
demanded  more  revolutions  from  the  engine. 

“The  oil-tank  on  a Dornier-Wal  stands  with  one  of  its  sides 
outside  the  engine-gondola’s  wall.  This  side  is  furnished  with  cool- 
ing ribs  for  cooling  off  the  oil.  On  our  machine  the  tank  was  de- 
signed right  into  the  engine’s  gondola  and  therefore  any  cooling  off 
was  unnecessary.  In  addition  to  this  capsules  were  built  over  the 
motors  so  that  the  heat  from  the  engines  could  be  kept  in  the  gon- 
dolas without  cooling  down  like  the  temperature  outside.  All  the 
pipes  were  bound  many  times  round  with  linen  strappings.  Cer- 
tain pipes  had  the  inner  layer  of  bindings  of  felt.  This  provision 
was  made  both  as  a means  of  isolation  from  the  cold  and  to  prevent 
‘burst  pipes.’  Experience  here  in  Norway  and  in  other  lands  shows 
us  that  most  motor  trouble  on  a long  flight  originates  in  one  or  other 
of  the  pipes.  The  motor  conducts  itself  well  generally.  Truly  I 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a motor-construction  so  free  from  vibra- 
tion as  on  our  machines  and  therefore  there  was  little  possibility  of 
burst  pipes.  As  a safety  measure,  all  the  same,  I regard  such  bind- 
ing as  necessary.  To  the  cooling  water  we  added  4%  pure  glycerine 
and  thus  had  a mixture  which  would  not  have  frozen  before  we  had 
— 17  °C'.  and  we  did  not  have  such  a low  temperature  up  in  the  ice 
regions.” 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  Lincoln  Ellsworth  had  been  finishing 
up  the  business  details  that  naturally  arose  in  connection  with  such 
an  undertaking.  All  the  motion  picture,  still  picture,  story  and 
news  rights  had  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  New  York  “World”  was  the  largest  single  contracting  party  in 
this  arrangement,  for  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  send  one  of 
their  best  reporters  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  far  north  as 
the  last  land  base  which  was  later  located  at  King’s  Bay,  Spitzber- 
gen,  as  stated  above.  Upon  the  completion  of  this,  word  was  cabled 
to  Captain  Amundsen  and  the  Aero  Club  of  Norway  to  go  ahead 
with  the  European  contracts. 

Lieutenants  Riiser-Larsen  and  Dietrichson  had,  meanwhile,  been 
carrying  on  with  the  transport  of  the  equipment ; and  after  a some- 
what anxious  voyage  they  and  the  good  ship  “Hobby”  arrived  safely 
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1.  “Hobby,”  with  the  planes  aboard,  entering  King’s  Bay,  April  11.  1925. 
2.  Unloading  the  planes — King's  Bay. 

3.  No.  24 — A few  minutes  before  the  start. 
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with  all  the  cargo  at  Tromso.  Continuing  the  account  from  Captain 
Amundsen’s  log,  the  entire  personnel  of  the  expedition  was  com- 
posed of  the  following:  “On  board  the  ‘Hobby’  were  Riiser-Larsen, 
Dietrichson,  Omdal,  Berge  (the  photographer),  and  Green  (the 
Rolls-Royce  mechanic).  On  board  the  ‘Farm’  (which  latter  vessel 
had  been  loaned  to  the  expedition  by  the  Norwegian  Navy  Trans- 
port Service)  were  Captain  Hagerup  (the  ship’s  captain),  Lieu- 
tenant Torkeldsen  (the  second  in  command),  ice-pilot  Ness,  Doctor 
Matheson,  Director  of  the  Pisaverkene  (the  Dornier-Wal  Aero  fac- 
tory) Schulte-Frohlinde,  the  two  mechanics  Feucht  and  Zinsmayer, 
the  journalists  Ramm  and  Wharton,  the  meteorologist  Doctor 
Bjerknes,  the  guide  Calwagen,  also  Devoid,  the  cook  Olsen,  Sail- 
maker  Ronne,  Horgen,  the  chemist  Zapffe,  Lincoln  Ellsworth  and 
myself.  ’ ’ 

At  King’s  Bay — On  the  afternoon  of  April  11th,  the  “Hobby”’ 
reached  King’s  Bay.  The  story  of  how  they  forced  a lane  into 
shore  by  blasting  with  dynamite  through  the  drift  ice,  and  how 
they  unloaded  the  precious  cargo  and  set  it  up  on  the  shore,  ready 
for  the  final  take-off  on  the  last  leg  of  the  journey,  is  an  epic  of 
Polar  history  all  by  itself.  The  meteorologists  had  already  begum 
their  work  of  keeping  check  on  the  weather  of  the  entire  Polar  basin,, 
and  as  the  reports  were  worked  up  in  conjunction  with  wireless  and 
radio  weather  data  sent  to  them  from  all  over  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, their  prophecies  were  even  more  accurate  than  either  (Captain 
Amundsen  or  Ellsworth  had  hoped  for. 

“Our  stay  in  King’s  Bay,”  says  Amundsen,  “began  really 
with  the  baptism  of  the  ‘salon.’  That  was  on  Sunday  April  19th. 
The  furniture  of  the  ‘salon’  was  quite  different  from  what  it  orig- 
inally had  been.  Its  contents  were  composed  of  a long  board  and 
four  trestles.  In  addition  to  this,  and  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of  room  elsewhere,  it  was  necessary  for  the  ‘salon’  to  house  the 
pantry.  This  stood  beside  the  entrance.  A little  gramophone  sup- 
plied us  with  all  the  music  we  desired.  But  what  was  missing  in 
the  way  of  furniture  in  the  ‘salon’  was  made  up  for  by  the  culinary 
masterpieces.  And  here  competition  was  strengthened  by  original- 
ity. Yes,  there  were  even  a few  who  risked  saying  that.  . . . 

No,  I won’t  repeat  it,  as  one  says  so  many  things.  On  the  evening 
of  the  christening  there  were  twenty-six  people  round  the  table.  I 
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see  by  my  diary  that  the  number  was  ‘legion,’  but  my  diary  has  to 
be  discreet,  so  it  keeps  silent  about  the  rest. 

“There  is  nothing  particular  to  relate  about  the  days  which 
followed.  One  followed  the  other  just  exactly  as  ordained  by  the 
almanac.  Some  (yes,  the  most)  were  beautifully  sunny  and  beauti- 
fully colored  from  the  magnificent  glaciers.  Others  were  overshad- 
owed with  fog  and  snow.  The  day  in  the  week  which  we  looked 
forward  to  with  the  most  pleasure  was  not  Sunday,  as  you  might  be 
inclined  to  believe,  but  Friday.  Every  Friday  at  5.30  P.  M.  there 
was  a steam  bath;  a proper,  really  good  steam  bath.  There  was 
nothing  mean  about  the  heat  in  this  as  we  had  coal  all  around  us, 
wherever  we  went,  and  wherever  we  stood.  It  was  far  meaner  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  water,  but  we  did  not  bother  about  that.  The 
bath  was  naturally  very  popular.  In  the  morning  the  ladies  had 
their  turn;  in  the  afternoon  the  Directors  with  their  staff  along 
with  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Saturday  was  bath  day  for  the 
miners. 

“Over  and  above  this  a very  important  piece  of  work  had  to 
be  done  in  these  days:  i.  e.,  getting  the  provisions  and  equipment 
ready  for  the  flight.  In  case  it  should  interest  anybody,  I will  here 
repeat  my  list  exactly  as  it  appeared : 

Full  Ration  List 


Pemmican  400  gr. 

Chocolate  250  gr. 

Oat  Cakes 125  gr.  per  man  per  day 

Dried  Milk  100  gr. 

Malted  Milk  125  gr. 


Total  1000  gr.  kg. 


Rucksack — “1  change,  diary,  compass,  matches  tinder,  house- 
wife, snow  glasses,  cup  and  spoon,  pipe  and  tobacco,  linen  thread, 
sail-cloth  gloves,  1 pr.  ski-shoes,  1 long  knife,  1 pr.  skis,  2 staves,  1 
pole,  1 sleeping  bag. 

Equipment  Principally  for  the  Machines — “1  boat,  1 sledge,  1 
tent,  1 medicine  case,  1 Primus,  petroleum,  reserve  belts,  1 Meta 
cooking  stove  with  plates,  2 sextants,  1 level,  navigating  equipment, 
six  small  and  4 large  smoke  bombs,  1 cooking  pot,  motor  spare  parts, 
tools,  2 snow  shovels,  1 ice  anchor,  1 log,  1 sun  compass,  1 pair  of 
glasses,  ten  plugs,  meteorological  instruments,  1 shot  gun,  1 rifle, 
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400  cartridges,  Colt  revolver,  25  shots,  senna  grass,  benzine  pump, 
hose  and  bucket,  camera,  films  and  plates,  soldering  lamp. 

“On  the  29th  of  April  the  ‘Farm’  attempted  to  go  to  Green 
Harbour  to  fetch  and  take  the  mail.  However,  she  did  not  get  far 
before  the  ice  stopped  her.  By  dinner  time  the  next  day  she  had 

returned.  38438ft 

“Ellsworth  and  I now  went  every  day  to  the  wireless  station 
in  order  to  take  the  time  signal  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  so  that  we 
might  check  our  watches.  We  had  each  three  watches  for  use  on 
the  flight.  Fortunately  they  never  went  wrong.  We  checked  the 
time  signals  for  fourteen  days  before  our  departure  and  thus  we 
were  absolutely  certain  of  the  correctness  of  our  watches. 

“On  the  4th  of  May,  a strange  restless  and  unsettling  sort  of 
day,  we  began  to  long  for  the  moment  when  we  could  leave.  The 
meteorologists  announced  that  that  particular  morning  would  be 
a fine  opportunity  to  go  and  we  were  not  long  in  replying,  ‘All  is 
ready.’  ‘Farm’  and  ‘Hobby’  got  orders  to  make  ready  to  sail 
northwards  and  all  hands  were  called  on  deck  to  help  to  get  every- 
thing in  order.  In  the  meantime  a northeasterly  wind  sprang  up 
and  retarded  the  mechanics  from  completing  the  final  little  ‘finish- 
ing-off’ touches.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to  put  off  our  in- 
tended start  until  the  weather  improved.  In  the  meantime  the  boats 
made  ready  and  on  the  next  evening — May  5th — ‘Farm’  and  ‘Hob- 
by’ steered  northwards  in  order  to  reconnoiter  round  the  Danske 
Oen  to  see  if  they  could  find  a good  place  for  us  to  start  off  from 
the  ice.  That  evening  we  had — 18  °C.  No  work  could  be  done.  On 
the  6th  we  received  a wireless  from  the  ‘Farm’  from  South  Gate 
which  announced  that  the  weather  was  very  uncertain  and  that  we 
ought  to  wait.  They  announced  also  that  they  had  found  no  suita- 
ble starting  place  on  the  ice.  The  ice  all  around  was  uneven  and 
banked  up  and  consequently  useless  for  our  purpose. 

“After  the  machines  were  ready  to  start  we  saw  clearly  that 
the  maximum  weight  of  2,600  kg.,  which  the  factory  said  we  could 
carry,  was  going  to  be  considerably  increased.  We  could  see  that  if 
we  had  to  make  the  flight  we  must  at  least  carry  3,000  kg. — perhaps 
more.  The  two  pilots,  Riiser-Larsen  and  Dietrichson,  thought  that 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  rise  with  this  from  the  ice.  Director 
Schulte-Frohlinde  doubted  the  possibility  of  this.  The  two  former, 
however,  had  great  experience  in  rising  from  the  ice  and  my  trust 
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in  them  was  complete.  To  rise  from  the  water  with  this  weight 
would  hardly  have  been  possible.  On  the  eighth  evening  ‘Hobby’ 
came  back  announcing  that  the  ice  conditions  were  bad,  the  weather 
was  stormy  and  the  temperature  as  low  as— 23  °C. 

“We  decided,  therefore,  to  wait  some  time  hoping  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  weather  and  a more  reasonable  temperature. 

“On  the  9th  N.  25  left  its  ‘cradle’  on  Spitzbergen  for  the  first 
time  and  made  a few  trial  runs  on  the  ice.  Everything  went  well 
and  the  pilot  was  very  satisfied.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  ‘Farm’ 
returned,  thus  finishing  this  part.  Now  we  were  all  ready  to  make 
use  of  the  first  opportunity  which  the  meteorologists  should  advise. 
The  temperature  rose  quickly  and  steadily  and  in  the  days  that 
followed  it  was  quite  clear  that  spring  was  coming. 

“The  17th  of  May  dawned  and  was  spent  exactly  as  it  should 
have  been.  A salute  in  the  morning,  Olympic  games,  and  a gala 
dinner  in  the  evening  in  the  ‘salon.’  On  the  18th  Dr.  Bjerknes  an- 
nounced that  the  prospects  were  so  good  that  we  should  hold  our- 
selves ready  for  a flight  at  short  notice.  We  were  ready.  The 
weather  on  the  19th  was  still  not  exactly  as  the  prophet  wished  it 
to  be.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  made  ‘all  clear’  and  got  the 
machines  down  to  a definite  starting  place  where  one  could  slide 
down  a grade  direct  on  to  the  fjord  ice.  Local  bad  weather  on  the 
20th  prevented  us  from  starting.  The  filling  of  the  petrol  tanks 
was  finished  and  by  eventide  we  were  absolutely  ready. 

“As  I,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  stuck  my  nose  out 
of  the  window  I realized  at  once,  without  further  confirmation  from 
our  weather  prophets,  that  our  day  had  arrived.  It  was  brilliant 
summer  weather  with  a tiny  breeze  blowing  from  the  fjord,  exactly 
what  the  pilot  wished  for.  The  starting  time  was  fixed  for  four 
P.  M.  The  sun  was  in  a favorable  position  for  our  sun  compass 
and  gave  us  the  greatest  aid  on  our  flight.  Even  at  breakfast  time 
we  could  notice  that  there  was  a little  excitement  in  the  camp.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition,  who  otherwise  would  still  have 
been  invisible  during  the  time  I usually  took  my  breakfast,  had  in 
this  case  already  breakfasted  and  disappeared.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  send  a messenger  round  to  say  the  day  had  arrived.  Every  one 
was  making  his  preparations  for  departure  and  the  different  mem- 
bers could  be  seen  with  hands  full  of  private  belongings  disappear 
beside  the  machines  and  return  empty-handed.  Each  of  these  little 
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journeys  brought  more  weight  and  by  the  time  the  last  pin  was  fast- 
ened we  were  carrying  a load  of  3,100  kg.,  or  about  500  kg.  more 
than  we  were  supposed  to  carry.  Director  Frohlinde  had  always 
insisted  in  his  opinion  that  we  ought  to  make  some  trial  trips.  The 
airmen  said,  ‘No.’  As  the  differences  of  opinions  will  be  disentan- 
gled later  on  I shall  not  say  more  about  this  here.  All  the  morning 
a crowd  of  people  were  crossing  over  to  the  starting  place.  Every- 
body who  could  be  there  was  on  the  spot.  Dinner  was  taken  in  the 
‘salon’  and  if  some  one  had  come  in  by  chance  he  would  have  no- 
ticed something  unusual  going  on.  The  only  guests  we  had  in  the 
‘salon’  were  six  Thermos  flasks,  set  up  ready  for  the  road.  These 
contained  chocolate;  beside  them  were  our  only  provisions  for  the 
flight,  and  the  box  of  Mrs.  Clausen’s  oat-cakes.  The  only  person 
who  disturbed  the  dinner’s  quiet  and  friendly  course  was  the  stew- 
ard, who  thought  he  ought  to  wish  his  comrades  a good  journey 
and  thank  them  for  assembling  there.  Thus  was  the  last  dinner  at 
an  end  and  the  ‘salon’  again  took  on  its  old  form  as  the  coal  com- 
pany’s sailboat  works.  ‘Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.’ 

“As  I left  my  good  and  comfortable  quarters  in  the  house  of 
the  Director,  his  good-natured  housekeeper  Berta  stood  there  with 
two  packets,  which  she  held  out  to  me.  ‘There  is  one  for  each  ma- 
chine,’she  said.  ‘Just  a little  “snack”  for  the  journey.’  Oh,  Berta, 
could  you  but  see  how  gladly  and  with  what  warm  thanks  in  our 
hearts  we  took  the  delicious  sandwiches  and  eggs  carefully  and 
slowly  from  the  packages,  eating  them  with  pleasure,  as  our  last 
civilized  meal  for  a long  time  to  come, — you  would  certainly  be  over- 
joyed ! 

“At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  all  gathered  beside 
the  machines.  As  I have  already  remarked — one  is  never  ready. 
Director  Frohlinde  went  round  and  looked  carefully  at  everything. 
Green,  the  Rolls-Royce  mechanic,  listened  first  to  the  one  and  then 
to  the  other  of  the  motors.  At  four  o’clock  all  four  motors  were 
warming  up.  It  was  a sign  for  all  of  us  that  our  hour  was  almost 
there.  Both  sun  compasses,  which  had  been  set  at  four  o’clock, 
started  going — and  the  motors  started  humming.  Whilst  we  put 
on  our  heavy  flying  clothes  the  two  flying  men  and  observers  did 
likewise,  wearing  similar  garments — thick  underclothes  of  wool  with 
leather  on  top.  The  point  which  I personally  had  always  been 
afraid  of  during  a flight  was  the  condition  of  my  legs.  The  tre- 
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mendous  speed,  which  necessarily  causes  a strong  draught  and  low- 
ers the  temperature,  puts  our  shoes  naturally  to  a very  strong 
test.  It  was  not  often  that  my  experience  proved  of  actual  use  to 
me,  but  this  time  I really  did  get  some  good  out  of  it.  On  my  earlier 
journeys  it  had  often  been  necessary  for  me  to  stand  hour  after 
hour  as  observer.  When  the  temperature  was  below — 50 °C.  and 
60 °C.,  which  often  happened,  one  must  have  very  special  footwear. 
I found  out  then  that  one  ought  to  have  good  warm  footwear  on, 
preferably  loose  leather  stockings  and  leather  shoes  (such  as  the 
Eskimos  wear),  and  in  addition  to  this  the  feet  should  be  put  into 
enormous  canvas  shoes  filled  with  senna  grass,  which  forms  a com- 
plete lining  to  the  shoes  and  renders  protection  to  the  feet.  That 
time  years  ago  we  had  taken  no  Eskimo  shoes,  but  used  felt  shoes 
with  a pair  of  thin  stockings  and  above  these  we  wore  gigantic 
canvas  shoes  filled  with  large  quantities  of  senna  grass.  The  result 
was  brilliant.  Not  only  did  we  not  freeze,  but  one  or  two  grumbled 
because  they  were  too  warm.  The  pilots  wore  thick  leather  gloves 
which  gave  complete  protection  to  their  hands.  Personally  I wore 
only  an  old  pair  of  woolen  gloves  as  I had  to  write  continually.  The 
mechanics  were  not  so  heavily  clad,  as  they  were  continually  on  the 
move,  passing  between  the  petrol  store  and  the  motor,  and  for  this 
reason  they  had  to  be  lightly  clad.  As  soon  as  we  were  dressed 
the  various  members  took  their  places.  Ellsworth  and  I were  in 
the  observation  seats.  Riiser-Larsen  and  Dietrichson  were  in  the 
pilots  ’ seats  and  the  two  mechanics,  Feucht  and  Omdal,  were  beside 
the  motors.  My  place  was  in  the  observation  seat  of  N.25,  which 
lay  forward.  In  the  seat  behind  me — the  pilot’s  seat — was  Riiser- 
Larsen  and  in  the  petrol  store  behind  him  was  Feucht.  In  N.24 
the  arrangements  were  the  same  for  Ellsworth,  Dietrichson,  Omdal. 
Feucht,  who  had  accompanied  Director  Schulte-Frohlinde  from 
Pisa,  was  only  taken  on  as  a member  of  the  expedition  a few  days 
before  the  start;  he  had  up  to  that  time  remained  in  the  factory’s 
service.  He  is  a (German  by  birth  and  had  been  employed  by  the 
factory  for  a long  time,  being  considered  an  exceptionally  capable 
mechanic  which  will  be  proved  here  later.  Every  one  was  now 
ready  to  say  good-by  and  a long  queue  passed  by  the  machines. 
Mention  of  the  photographer  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  in  this 
connection.  ’ ’ 

May  21,  1925,  was  indeed  the  day  and  when  the  leaders  rolled 
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out  of  their  bunks  Doctor  Bjerknes,  Calwagen  and  the  rest  of 
the  meteorological  staff  were  waiting  with  the  following  mes- 
sage: “Conditions  today  are  as  favorable  as  can  be  expected.  .. 
. Doctor  Bjerknes  adds,  “It  was  not  without  nervousness  that 
I advised  the  airmen  of  this  result  . . . Never  have  I given  a 

weather  forecast  with  a heavier  sense  of  responsibility.  It  was 
almost  weighing  me  down  with  its  fateful  importance;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  bracing  to  note  how  the  airmen  arrived  at  their 
much,  more  responsible  decision:  ‘We  start  today!’  ” 

Before  the  start,  the  following  orders  were  given  out:  (1) 

The  command  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  expedition  was  to  be 
taken  over  by  Captain  Hagerup  of  the  “Farm.”  (2)  In  fourteen 
days  from  the  start  the  expedition ’s  return  by  flying-machine  might 
be  expected.  “Farm”  and  “Hobby”  should  remain  together  in 
the  fairway  by  the  Danske  Oen  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  see  the 
North  Coast.  Should  the  light  diminish,  “Hobby”  must  steer  to- 
ward the  east  as  far  as  conditions  allowed,  but  not  east  of  Yerlegen 
Hook.  (3)  After  fourteen  days  had  passed,  “Hobby”  was  in  any 
event  to  steer  eastward  if  possible  as  far  as  Nordkap.  After  col- 
laborating with  “Farm,”  both  will  take  up  the  work  of  patrolling 
as  near  the  edge  of  the  ice  as  possible,  both  ships  keeping  a sharp 
lookout.  (4)  From  the  16th  to  the  19th  of  May  “Farm”  shall 
remain  in  King’s  Bay  for  boiler-survey.  (5)  The  ships  (if  neces- 
sary “Hobby”  doing  this  alone  should  “Farm”  have  gone  back 
earlier)  shall  remain  by  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen  and  continue 
patrolling  for  six  weeks  counting  from  the  start;  “Hobby”  going 
afterwards  to  King’s  Bay  to  collect  the  remaining  material  to  be 
delivered  at  Tromso  where  it  will  be  sent  back  in  accordance  with 
the  special  instructions  enclosed.  The  dispatching  will  be  attended 
to  by  the  chemist  Zapffe.  (6)  When  “Farm”  goes  to  King’s  Bay 
for  boiler  survey  it  will  give  those  members  of  the  expedition  who 
wish  it  the  chance  to  accompany  the  boat  to  King’s  Bay  in  order 
to  travel  home  by  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Start — The  time  was  ten  minutes  past  five.  The  motors, 
were  quite  warm  and  Green,  the  Rolls-Royce  man,  nodded  approv- 
ingly. His  smile  expressed  complete  satisfaction.  “A  last  hand- 
shake with  Director  Knutsen,  and  then  goodby.  The  motors  were 
running  at  top  speed  as  N.25  trembled  and  shook.  The  plan  was 
that  this  machine  should  make  the  first  start  and  try  if  possible  to 
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get  out  over  the  fjord  with  the  wind  in  order  to  turn  at  a low  alti- 
tude between  the  fjord  boundaries.”  If  this  were  not  successful 
they  were  to  turn  sharply  and  set  their  course  against  the  wind, 
back  toward  King’s  Bay  Glacier.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  two 
ships  were  to  try  and  keep  together  during  the  entire  flight.  The 
final  signal  was  given,  and  with  Amundsen,  Biiser-Larsen  and 
Feucht  in  N.25;  Ellsworth,  Dietrichson  and  Omdal  in  N.24,  the 
ships  got  under  way.  N.25  was  only  lightly  frozen  to  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  and  after  a little  hesitation  she  freed  herself  and  swept 
away  down  the  fjord  in  an  ever  diminishing  cloud  of  snow.  N.24 
was  more  tightly  set  in  her  frosty  bed,  however,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  combined  help  of  all  hands  that  she  managed  to  wrench 
herself  free  and  go  racing  away  in  the  wake  of  her  sister.  But  just 
at  the  moment  she  broke  away  Dietrichson,  the  pilot,  heard  an  omin- 
ous crackle  along  the  bottom  plates  and  knew  at  once  that  some 
of  the  keel-rivets  had  been  forced  in  the  wrenching.  Even  Director 
Schulte-Frohlinde,  from  his  watching  place,  heard  something  of 
that  sound,  and  his  face  grew  anxious.  N.25,  meanwhile,  was  roar- 
ing down  the  long  stretch  of  snow-surface.  The  hiss  of  the  snow 
beneath  the  runners  lessened  and  finally  dwindled  away.  N.25 
was  clear  of  the  ground— and  N.24  was  close  at  her  heels;  both 
ships  reaching  for  safe  altitude.  One  wide,  climbing  turn  and  away 
they  went — straight  up  the  coast  toward  the  last  point  of  land. 
Amundsen  described  it  as  “ just  like  jumping  blindfolded  into  the 
universe.” 

It  was  Amundsen’s  wish  to  fly  to  the  North  Pole,  land  there  if 
possible,  abandon  one  plane  in  order  to  refuel  the  other  from  her, 
and  with  the  remaining  plane  go  on  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  be- 
cause the  real  interest  of  both  Amundsen  and  Ellsworth  was  not  the 
attainment  of  the  North  Pole — Peary  having  already  been  there — 
but  the  exploration  of  the  great  million  square  miles  of  the  unknown 
Polar  Basin. 

The  Flight — Ellsworth’s  account  of  the  flight  is  the  most  illumi- 
nating: “The  first  two  hours  of  our  flight,  after  leaving  the  Am- 
sterdam Islands,  we  ran  into  a heavy  bank  of  fog  and  had  to  rise 
nearly  one  thousand  meters  (about  three  thousand  feet)  to  clear 
it.  This  ascent  was  glorified  by  as  beautiful  a natural  phenom- 
enon as  I have  ever  seen.  Looking  down  into  the  mist,  we  saw  a 
double  halo  in  the  middle  of  which  the  sun  cast  a perfect  shadow 
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of  our  plane.  Evanescent  and  phantom-like,  these  two  multicolored 
halos  beckoned  us  enticingly  into  the  Unknown.  I recalled  the 
ancient  legend  which  says  that  the  rainbow  is  a token  that  man  shall 
not  perish  by  water.  The  fog  lasted  until  midway  between  lati- 
tudes eighty-two  and  eighty-three.  Through  rifts  in  the  mist  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  open  sea.  This  lasted  for  an  hour;  then, 
after  another  hour,  the  ocean  showed,  strewn  with  small  ice  floes, 
which  indicated  the  fringe  of  the  Polar  pack.  Then,  to  quote  Cap- 
tain Amundsen,  ‘Suddenly  the  mist  disappeared  and  the  entire 
panorama  of  Polar  ice  stretched  away  before  our  eyes — the  most 
spectacular  sheet  of  snow  and  ice  ever  seen  by  man.  . . .’  From 

our  altitude  we  could  overlook  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  far-flung  expanse  was  strikingly  beautiful  in  its  sheer 
and  utter  simplicity.  There  was  nothing  to  break  the  complete 
monotony  of  snow  and  ice  but  a network  of  narrow  cracks  or  ‘leads,’ 
which  scarred  this  everlasting  white  surface  and  was  the  only 
indication  to  an  aerial  observer  of  the  ceaseless  movement  of  the 
Polar  pack.  We  had  crossed  the  threshold  into  the  Unknown!  I 
was  thrilled  at  the  thought  that  never  before  had  man  cast  himself 
with  such  speed — seventy-five  miles  an  hour — into  unknown  space. 
The  silence  of  ages  was  now  being  broken  for  the  first  time  by  the 
roar  of  our  motors.  We  were  but  gnats  in  an  unknown  void.  We 
had  lost  all  contacts  with  civilization.  (Their  radio  equipment  was 
left  behind  to  lighten  the  planes.)  Time  and  distance  suddenly 
seemed  to  count  for  nothing.  What  lay  ahead  was  all  that  mattered 
now. 

Up  along  the  hostile  mountains, 

Where  the  hair-poised  snow-slide  quivers. 

“On  we  sped  for  eight  hours,  till  the  sun  had  shifted  from  the 
west  to  a point  directly  ahead  of  us.  (At  that  time  of  the  year  the 
sun  never  sets  in  the  Arctic.)  By  all  rights  we  should  now  be  at 
the  Pole,  for  our  dead  reckoning  shows  that  we  have  travelled  just 
one  thousand  kilometers  (six  hundred  miles),  at  seventy-five  miles 
per  hour.  But  shortly  after  leaving  Amsterdam  Islands  we  had 
run  into  a heavy  north-east  wind,  which  had  been  steadily  driving 
us  westwards.  Our  fuel  supply  was  now  about  half  exhausted, 
and  at  this  juncture,  strangely  enough,  just  ahead  of  us  appeared 
the  first  open  lead  of  water  that  was  large  enough  for  an  aeroplane 
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to  land  in  that  we  had  encountered  on  our  whole  journey  north. 
There  was  nothing  left  now  but  to  descend  for  observations  to  learn 
where  we  were.  As  Captain  Amundsen’s  plane  started  to  circle  for 
a landing,  his  rear  motor  backfired  and  stopped,  so  that  he  finally 
disappeared  among  a lot  of  ice  hummocks,  with  only  one  motor 
going.  This  was  at  one  o ’clock  in  the  morning  of  May  22. 

Forced  Landing — “The  lead  ran  east  and  west,  meeting  our 
course  at  right  angles.  It  was  an  awful-looking  hole.  We  circled 
for  about  ten  minutes,  looking  for  enough  open  water  to  land  in. 
The  lead  was  choked  up  with  a chaotic  mass  of  floating  ice  floes, 
and  it  looked  as  though  someone  had  started  to  dynamite  the  ice 
pack.  Ice  blocks  standing  on  edge  or  piled  high  on  top  of  one 
another,  hummocks  and  pressure-ridges,  was  all  that  greeted  our 
eyes.  It  was  like  trying  to  land  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  We  finally 
came  down  in  a little  lagoon  among  the  ice  floes,  taxied  over  to  a 
huge  ice-cake,  and  anchoring  our  plane  to  it,  jumped  out  with  our 
sextant  and  artificial  horizon  to  find  out  where  we  were.  Not  know- 
ing what  to  expect,  I carried  my  rifle,  but  after  our  long  flight  I was 
a bit  unsteady  on  my  legs,  tumbled  down  into  the  deep  snow,  and 
choked  up  the  barrel.  Our  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  we  were  almost 
stone  deaf  after  listening  to  the  unceasing  roar  of  our  motors  for 
eight  hours — the  stillness  seemed  greatly  intensified. 

‘ ‘ Looking  around  on  landing,  I had  the  feeling  that  nothing  but 
death  could  be  at  home  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  life  in  such  an  environment,  when  I was 
surprised  to  see  a seal  pop  his  head  up  beside  the  plane.  I am  sure 
he  was  as  surprised  as  we  were,  for  he  raised  himself  half  out  of  the 
water  to  inspect  us  and  seemed  not  at  all  afraid  to  approach,  as  he 
came  almost  up  to  us.  We  had  no  thought  of  taking  his  life,  for  we 
expected  to  be  off  and  on  our  way  toward  the  Pole  after  our  obser- 
vation. His  curiosity  satisfied,  he  disappeared,  and  we  never  saw 
another  sign  of  life  in  those  waters  during  our  entire  stay  in  the  ice. 
Our  observation  showed  that  we  had  come  down  in  Latitude  87° 
44'  North,  Longitude  10°  20'  West.  As  our  flight  meridian  was 
12°  East,  where  we  landed  was  therefore  22°  20'  off  our  course. 
This  westerly  drift  had  cost  us  nearly  a degree  in  latitude,  and 
enough  extra  fuel  to  have  carried  us  to  the  Pole.  As  it  was,  we 
were  just  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  nautical  miles  from  it.  At  the 
altitude  at  which  we  had  been  flying  just  before  descending,  our 
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visible  horizon  was  forty-six  miles ; which  means  we  had  been  able 
to  see  ahead  as  far  as  Latitude  88°  30'  North,  or  to  within  just 
ninety  miles  of  the  North  Pole.  We  had  left  civilization,  and  eight 
hours  later  we  were  able  to  view  the  earth  within  ninety  miles  of 
the  goal  it  had  taken  Peary  twenty-three  years  to  reach.  Truly 
‘the  efforts  of  one  generation  may  become  the  commonplace  of  the 
next.  ’ 

“When  we  had  finished  taking  our  observation,  we  began  to 
wonder  where  N.25  was.  We  crawled  up  on  all  the  high  hum- 
mocks near  by  and  with  our  field-glasses  searched  the  horizon.  Diet- 
richson  remarked  that  perhaps  Amundsen  had  gone  on  to  the  Pole. 
. . . It  was  not  until  noon,  however,  of  the  22nd  that  we  spotted 

them  from  an  especially  high  hill  of  ice.  The  N.25  lay  with  her  nose 
pointing  into  the  air  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  among  a lot 
of  rough  hummocks  and  against  a huge  cake  of  old  blue  Arctic  ice 
about  forty  feet  thick,  and  about  three  miles  away.  It  was  a rough- 
looking country,  and  the  position  of  the  N.25  was  terrible  to  behold. 
To  us  it  looked  as  though  she  had  crashed  into  this  ice.  We  of  the 
N.24  were  not  in  any  too  good  shape  where  we  were.  We  had  torn 
the  rivets  loose  on  the  bottom  of  our  plane  when  we  took  off  from 
King’s  Bay,  so  that  she  was  leaking  badly;  in  fact,  the  water  was 
now  above  the  bottom  of  the  petrol  tanks.  . . . Also,  our  for- 

ward motor  was  disabled.  In  short,  we  were  badly  wrecked.  Things 
looked  so  hopeless  to  us  at  that  moment  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  impossible  would  have  to  happen  ever  to  get  us  out.  No  words 
so  well  express  our  mental  attitude  at  that  time  as  the  following 
lines  of  Swinburne’s: 

From  hopes  cut  down  across  a world  of  fears, 

We  gaze  with  eyes  too  passionate  for  tears, 

Where  Faith  abides,  though  Hope  be  put  to  Flight. 

“That  first  day,  while  Dietrichson  and  I had  tried  to  reach  the 
N.25,  Omdal  had  been  trying  to  repair  the  motor.  We  dragged 
our  canvas  canoe  up  over  hummocks  and  tumbled  into  icy  crevices 
until  we  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  The  snow  was  two  to  three 
feet  deep  all  over  the  ice,  and  we  floundered  through  it,  never  know- 
ing what  we  were  going  to  step  on  next.  Twice  Dietrichson  went 
down  between  the  floes,  and  only  by  hanging  on  to  the  canoe  was  he 
able  to  save  himself  from  sinking.  After  half  a mile  of  this  we  were 
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forced  to  give  up  and  return.  We  pitched  our  tent  on  top  of  the  ice 
floe,  moved  all  our  equipment  out  of  the  plane  into  it,  and  tried 
to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  But  there  was  no 
sleep  for  us  and  very  little  rest  during  the  next  five  days.  Omdal 
was  continually  working  on  the  motor,  while  Dietrichson  and  I took 
turns  at  the  pump.  Only  by  the  most  incessant  pumping  were  we 
able  to  keep  the  water  down  below  the  gasoline  tanks.  Although  we 
had  located  the  N.25,  they  did  not  see  us  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day — May  23rd.  We  had  taken  the  small  inflated  balloons, 
which  the  meteorologists  had  given  us  in  order  to  obtain  data  re- 
garding the  upper  air  strata,  and  after  tying  pieces  of  flannel  to  them, 
set  them  loose.  We  hoped  that  the  wind  would  drift  them  over  to 
N.25  and  so  indicate  to  them  in  what  direction  to  look  for  us.  But 
the  wind  blew  them  in  the  wrong  direction,  or  else  they  drifted  too 
low  and  got  tangled  up  in  the  rough  ice. 

“Through  all  the  first  day  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
north  and  we  could  see  quite  a few  patches  of  open  water.  On  the 
second  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south  and  the  ice  began  to  close 
in  on  us.  It  was  as  though  we  were  in  the  clasp  of  a gigantic 
claw  that  was  slowly  but  surely  contracting.  We  had  the  feeling 
that  soon  we  would  be  crushed.  On  the  third  day,  May  24th,  the 
temperature  was — 11.5°  Centigrade,  and  we  had  trouble  with  our 
pump  freezing.  The  two  planes  were  now  slowly  drifting  together, 
and  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a line  of  communication,  so  that 
we  knew  each  other’s  position  pretty  well.  It  is  tedious  work,  sem- 
aphoring, for  it  requires  two  men:  one  with  a flag,  and  the  other 
with  a pair  of  field-glasses  to  read  the  signals.  It  took  us  a whole 
hour  merely  to  signal  our  positions,  after  which  we  must  wait  for 
their  return  signals  and  then  reply  to  them.  On  this  day,  after  an 
exchange  of  signals,  we  decided  to  try  and  reach  Amundsen.  We 
packed  our  canvas  canoe,  put  it  on  our  sledge,  and  started  across 
what  looked  to  us  like  mountainous  hummocks.  After  only  going 
a few  hundred  yards  we  had  to  give  it  up.  The  labor  was  too 
exhausting.  With  no  sleep  for  three  days,  and  only  liquid  food,  our 
strength  was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  Leaving  our  canvas 
canoe,  we  now  made  up  our  packs  of  fifty  pounds  each,  and  pushed 
on.  We  may  or  we  may  not  return  to  our  plane  again.  According 
to  my  diary,  we  traveled  the  first  two  miles  in  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes,  when  we  came  upon  a large  lead  that  separated  us  from 
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the  N.25  and  which  we  could  see  no  way  to  cross.  We  talked  to 
them  by  signal,  and  they  advised  our  returning.  So,  after  a seven 
hour  trip,  we  returned  to  our  sinking  plane,  having  covered  perhaps 
five  and  a half  miles  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  it  had  taken 
us  to  fly  from  Spitzbergen  to  Latitude  87.44.  Arriving  at  our  place, 
we  pitched  camp  again  and  cooked  a heavy  pemmican  soup  over  our 
Primus  stove.  Dietrichson  gave  us  a surprise  by  producing  a small 
tin  of  George  Washington  coffee.  We  took  some  of  the  pure  alco- 
hol carried  for  the  Primus  and  put  it  into  the  coffee,  and  with  our 
pipes  lighted  we  began  to  feel  more  or  less  happy. 

“As  we  smoked  in  silence,  each  with  his  own  thoughts,  Diet- 
richson suddenly  clasped  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  exclaiming : ‘ Some- 

thing is  the  matter  with  my  eyes ! ’ He  was  snow-blind,  but  never 
having  experienced  this  before,  did  not  know  what  had  happened 
to  him.  We  had  been  careful  to  wear  our  snow-glasses  during  most 
of  the  journey,  but  perhaps  not  quite  careful  enough.  After  bandag- 
ing Dietrichson ’s  eyes,  Omdal  and  I put  him  to  bed  and  then  con- 
tinued with  our  smoking  and  our  thoughts.  It  seems  strange,  when 
I think  back  now,  that  during  those  days  nothing  that  happened 
greatly  surprised  us.  Everything  that  happened  was  accepted  as 
part  of  the  day’s  work.  This  is  an  interesting  side-light  on  man’s 
adaptability  to  his  environment.  All  our  energies  were  now  being 
bent  upon  getting  the  N.24  up  onto  the  ice  floe,  for  we  knew  she 
would  be  crushed  if  we  left  her  in  the  lead.  The  whole  cake  we 
were  on  was  only  about  two  hundred  meters  in  diameter,  and  there 
was  only  one  level  stretch  on  it  of  about  eighty  meters.  It  was 
laborious  work  for  Dietrichson  and  myself  to  try  to  clear  the  soggy 
wet  snow,  for  all  we  had  to  work  with  was  one  clumsy  home-made 
wooden  shovel,  and  our  ice  anchor.  As  I would  loosen  the  snow 
by  picking  at  it  with  the  anchor,  Dietrichson  would  shovel  it  away. 
Looking  through  our  glasses  at  N.25,  we  could  see  the  propellers 
going,  and  Amundsen  pulling  up  and  down  on  the  wings,  trying 
to  loosen  the  plane  from  the  ice — but  she  did  not  budge.  On  the 
morning  of  May  26th,  Amundsen  signaled  to  us  that  if  we  could  not 
save  our  plane  to  come  over  and  help  them.  We  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  nose  of  our  plane  up  onto  the  ice-cake,  but  with 
only  one  engine  working  it  was  impossible  to  do  more.  Anyway, 
she  was  safe  now  from  sinking,  but  not  from  being  crushed,  should 
the  ice  press  in  upon  her.  During  the  five  days  of  our  separation 
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the  ice  had  so  shifted  that  the  two  planes  were  now  plainly  in  sight  of 
each  other  and  only  about  a half  a mile  apart.  During  all  that  time 
the  ice  had  been  in  continual  movement,  so  that  now  all  the  heavy 
ice  had  moved  out  from  between  the  two  camps.  We  signaled  to 
the  N.25  that  we  were  coming,  and  making  up  loads  of  eighty 
pounds  per  man,  we  started  across  the  freshly  frozen  lead  that  sep- 
arated us  from  our  companions.  We  were  well  aware  of  the  chances 
we  were  taking,  crossing  this  new  ice,  but  we  saw  no  alternative. 
We  must  get  over  to  N.25  with  all  possible  speed  if  we  were  ever 
to  get  back  again  to  civilization. 

Joining  Forces — “With  our  feet  shoved  loosely  into  our  skis, 
for  we  never  fastened  them  on  here  for  fear  of  getting  tangled 
up,  should  we  fall  into  the  sea,  we  shuffled  along,  slowly  feeling  our 
way  over  the  thin  ice.  Omdal  was  in  the  lead,  myself  and  Dietrich- 
son — who  had  recovered  from  his  attack  of  snow-blindness  the  next 
day — following  in  that  order.  Suddenly  I heard  Dietrichson  yell- 
ing behind  me,  and  before  I knew  what  it  was  all  about  Omdal  ahead 
of  me  also  cried  out  and  disappeared  as  though  the  ice  beneath  him 
had  suddenly  opened  and  swallowed  him.  The  ice  under  me  started 
to  sag  and  I quickly  jumped  sideways  to  avoid  the  same  fate  that 
had  overtaken  my  comrades.  There  just  happened  to  be  some  old 
ice  beside  me  and  that  was  what  saved  me.  Lying  down  on  my  stom- 
ach, partly  on  this  ledge  of  old  ice,  I reached  my  skis  out  and  pulled 
Dietrichson  over,  where  he  lay  panting  and  exhausted.  Then  I 
turned  my  attention  to  Omdal.  Only  his  pallid  face  showed  above 
the  water.  It  is  strange,  when  I think  that  both  these  Norwegians 
had  been  conversing  almost  wholly  in  their  native  tongue,  that 
Omdal  was  now  crying  in  English.  ‘I’m  gone!  I’m  gone!’ — and 
he  was  almost  gone,  too.  The  only  thing  that  kept  him  from  being 
dragged  down  and  under  the  ice  by  the  force  of  the  current  was 
the  fact  that  he  kept  digging  his  fingers  into  the  ice.  I reached  him 
just  before  he  sank  and  held  him  by  his  pack  until  Dietrichson 
could  crawl  over  to  me  and  help  hold  him  up  while  I cut  away  the 
overpowering  weight  of  his  pack.  It  took  all  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  two  of  us  to  drag  Omdal  up  onto  the  old  ice.  Our  com- 
panions could  not  reach  us,  neither  could  they  see  us,  as  a few  old 
ice  hummocks  of  great  size  stood  directly  in  front  of  N.25.  They 
could  do  nothing  but  listen  to  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  fellow 
men  in  distress.  We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  over  to  our  com- 
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panions,  who  gave  ns  dry  clothes  and  hot  chocolate,  and  we  were 
soon  alright  again,  except  for  Omdal’s  swollen  and  lacerated  hands. 
Both  men  had  lost  their  skis — and  in  view  of  the  strong  possibility 
of  our  being  forced  to  tramp  to  Greenland,  four  hundred  miles 
away,  the  loss  of  these  skis  seemed  a calamity. 

“We  now  joined  with  our  companions  in  the  work  of  freeing 
the  N.25  from  her  precarious  position.  As  stated  before,  when  Cap- 
tain Amundsen’s  plane  had  started  to  come  down  into  the  lead,  his 
rear  motor  backfired,  and  he  was  forced  to  land  with  only  one  motor 
working,  which  accounted  for  the  position  we  now  found  the  N.25 
in.  She  lay  half  on  and  half  off  an  ice  floe ; her  nose  was  up  on  the 
cake  and  her  tail  down  in  the  sea.  Coming  down  thus  had  reduced 
her  speed  and  saved  her  from  crashing  into  the  cake  of  old  blue 
ice,  which  was  directly  ahead.  It  seemed  amazing  that  whereas 
five  days  ago  the  N.25  had  found  enough  open  water  to  land  in, 
now  there  was  not  enough  to  be  seen  anywhere  sufficient  to  launch 
a rowboat  in.  She  was  tightly  locked  in  the  grip  of  the  shifting 
ice.  A most  orderly  routine  was  being  enforced  at  Amundsen’s 
camp.  Regular  hours  for  everything — to  work,  sleep,  eat,  smoke 
and  talk;  no  need  to  warn  these  men,  as  so  many  explorers  had 
been  compelled  to  do,  not  to  give  one  another  the  story  of  their 
lives,  lest  boredom  come.  These  Norwegians  have  their  long  periods 
of  silence  in  which  the  glance  of  an  eye  or  the  movement  of  a hand 
takes  the  place  of  conversation.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  harmony  that  existed  during  the  whole  twenty-five  days 
of  our  imprisonment  in  the  ice.  One  might  expect  confusion  and 
disorganization  under  the  conditions  confronting  us.  But  it  was 
just  the  reverse.  We  did  everything  as  if  we  had  oceans  of  time 
in  which  to  do  it.  It  was  this  calm,  cool  and  unhurried  way  of  doing 
things  that  kept  our  spirits  up  and  eventually  got  us  out  of  a des- 
perate situation.  No  one  ever  got  depressed  or  blue.  We  elected 
Omdal  our  cook.  Although  we  felt  better  nourished  and  stronger 
after  our  noon  cup  of  pemmican  broth,  it  was  always  our  morning 
and  evening  cup  of  chocolate  that  we  looked  forward  to  most.  How 
warming  and  cheering  that  hot  draught  was ! Captain  Amundsen 
remarked  that  the  only  time  we  were  happy  up  there  was  when 
either  the  hot  chocolate  was  going  down  our  throats,  or  else  when 
we  were  rolled  up  in  our  reindeer  sleeping  bags.  The  rest  of  the 
time  we  were  more  or  less  miserable,  but  never  do  I remember  a 
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time  when  we  ever  lost  faith ! The  after-compartment  of  our  plane 
— a gaunt  hole — served  as  kitchen,  dining  room  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters, but  it  was  draughty  and  uncomfortable,  and  it  seemed  always 
a relief  to  get  out  into  the  open  again  after  our  meals.  The  cold 
duraluminum  metal  overhead  was  coated  with  hoarfrost  which 
turned  into  a steady  drip  as  the  heat  from  our  little  Primus  stove, 
together  with  that  from  our  steaming  chocolate,  started  to  warm  up 
the  cabin.  Feucht  always  sat  opposite  me — I sat,  but  he  squatted — 
we  all  squatted  on  the  bottom  of  the  plane  with  our  chocolate  on 
our  knees.  I remember  how  I used  to  covertly  watch  him  eating 
his  three  oatmeal  wafers  and  drinking  his  chocolate.  I always  tried 
to  hold  mine  back  so  as  not  to  finish  before  him.  I had  the  strange 
illusion  that  if  I finished  first  it  was  because  he  was  getting  more 
to  eat  than  I.  I particularly  recall  one  occasion,  two  weeks  later, 
after  we  had  cut  our  rations  in  half,  when  I purposely  hid  my  last 
biscuit  in  the  folds  of  my  parka,  and  the  satisfaction  it  gave  me 
to  draw  it  out  and  eat  it  after  Feucht  had  laid  his  cup  aside.  It 
was  the  stirring  of  those  primitive  instincts  which,  hidden  beneath 
the  veneer  of  our  civilization,  lie  ever  ready  to  assert  themselves 
upon  reversion  to  primitive  conditions.  We  smoked  a pipe  apiece  of 
tobacco  after  each  meal,  but  unfortunately  we  had  taken  only  a few 
days’  supply  of  smoking  materials.  When  that  went,  we  had  to 
resort  to  Riiser-Larsen’s  private  stock  of  rank,  black  chewing  twist. 
It  took  a real  hero  to  smoke  that  tobacco  after  moistening  it  so  as  to 
make  it  burn  slower  and  thus  hold  out  longer.  It  always  gave  us 
violent  hiccoughs.  We  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  give  up  our 
civilized  habits  of  washing  or  changing  our  clothes.  It  was  too 
cold  to  undress,  and  we  could  not  spare  the  fuel  to  heat  any  water 
after  our  necessary  cooking  was  done.  During  all  our  stay  in  the 
ice  I never  saw  Captain  Amundsen  take  a drink  of  water.  I was 
always  thirsty  after  the  pemmican,  and  when  I called  for  water, 
he  said  he  could  not  understand  how  I could  drink  so  much  water. 

‘‘Captain  Amundsen  and  I slept  together  in  the  pilot’s  cockpit, 
which  we  covered  over  with  canvas  to  darken  it  at  night.  I was 
never  able  to  get  used  to  the  monotony  of  continuous  daylight  and 
found  it  very  wearing.  With  the  exception  of  Riiser-Larsen  the 
rest  of  the  men  slept  on  their  skis  stretched  across  the  rear  com- 
partment to  keep  them  off  the  metal  bottom.  Riiser-Larsen  had  the 
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tail  all  to  himself,  into  which  he  was  compelled  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees. 

‘‘It  took  us  a whole  day  to  construct  a slip  and  work  our  plane 
up  onto  the  ice-cake.  The  work  was  very  exhausting  on  our  slim 
rations,  and  besides,  we  had  only  the  crudest  of  implements  with 
which  to  work:  three  wooden  shovels,  a two-pound  pocket  safety- 
ax,  and  an  ice  anchor.  Through  hopeless  necessity  we  lashed  our 
sheath  knives  to  the  end  of  our  ski  sticks,  and  with  these  we  slashed 
at  the  ice.  It  is  remarkable,  when  one  considers  the  scant  diet  and 
the  work  we  accomplished  with  these  implements ! iC'aptain  Amund- 
sen conservatively  estimates  that  we  moved  three  hundred  tons  of 
ice  during  the  twenty-five  days  of  our  imprisonment  up  there  in 
order  to  free  our  plane.  The  floe  we  were  on  measured  three  hun- 
dred meters  in  diameter,  but  we  needed  a four  hundred  meter 
course  from  which  to  take  off.  Our  best  chance,  of  course,  would 
be  to  take  off  in  open  water,  but  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from 
the  south,  and  the  south  wind  did  not  make  for  open  water.  Eiiser- 
Larsen  was  tireless  in  his  search  for  an  ice  floe  of  sufficiently  large 
dimensions.  While  the  rest  of  us  were  relaxing,  he  was  generally 
to  be  seen  on  the  sky-line  searching  with  that  tireless  energy  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  him.  Silent  and  resourceful,  he  was  the 
rock  on  which  we  were  building  our  hopes. 

“The  incessant  toil  went  on.  On  May  28th  the  N.25  was  safe 
from  the  screwing  of  the  pack-ice.  On  this  day  we  took  two  sound- 
ings, which  gave  us  a depth  of  3,750  meters  (12,375  feet)  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  This  depth  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  alti- 
tude of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  village  of  Chamonix. 

“Up  to  this  time  our  only  thought  had  been  to  free  the  plane 
and  continue  on  to  the  Pole ; but  now,  facing  the  facts  as  they  con- 
fronted us,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  consider  anything  else  but  a 
return  to  Spitzbergen.  The  thermometer  during  these  days  regis- 
tered between  9°  and  11°  Centigrade.  On  May  29th,  Dietrichson, 
Omdal  and  I,  by  a circuitous  route,  were  able  to  reach  the  N.24 
with  our  canvas  canoe  and  sledge.  We  must  get  the  remaining 
gasoline  and  provisions.  Our  only  hope  of  reaching  Spitzbergen 
lay  in  salvaging  this  fuel  from  the  N.24.  We  cut  out  one  of  the 
empty  tanks,  filled  it  from  one  of  the  fresh  ones,  loaded  it  in  our 
canoe,  put  the  canoe  on  the  sledge  and  started  back.  And  now  we 
found  that  a large  lead  had  opened  behind  us,  over  which  we  were 
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barely  able  to  get  across  ourselves,  so  we  had  to  leave  the  tank 
and  supplies  on  the  farther  side  over  night.  The  next  day  the  lead 
had  closed  in  again,  and  Dietrichson  and  Omdal  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  gasoline  over.  The  light  sledge  got  slightly  broken  among 
the  rough  hummocks,  which  was  an  additional  catastrophe,  in  view 
of  the  probability  of  having  to  walk  to  Greenland.  We  now  had 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  additional  liters  of  fuel — fifteen  hun- 
dred liters  all  together — or  a margin  of  three  hundred  liters  on 
which  to  make  Spitzbergen,  providing  we  could  get  off  immediately. 
On  May  31,  an  inventory  of  our  provisions  showed  that  we  had  on 
hand: 

285  half-pound  cakes  of  pemmican 
300  cakes  of  chocolate 

3 ordinary  cracker  tins  of  oatmeal  biscuits 
3 20-pound  sacks  of  powdered  milk 
3 sausages,  12  pounds  each 

42  condensed  milk  tins  of  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Tablets 
25  liters  of  kerosene  for  our  Primus  stove 
(We  later  used  motor  fuel  for  cooking). 

“Our  observations  for  Latitude  and  Longitude  this  day  showed 
our  position  to  be  87.32  North  and  7.30  West.  It  meant  that  the 
whole  pack  had  been  steadily  drifting  south-east  since  our  arrival. 
It  was  at  least  some  consolation  to  know  that  we  were  slowly  but 
surely  drifting  south,  where  we  knew  there  was  game.  How  we 
should  like  to  have  had  that  seal  we  saw  the  first  day!  We  had 
seen  no  life  of  any  description  since,  neither  on  the  water  nor  in 
the  air,  not  even  a track  on  the  snow  to  show  that  there  was  another 
living  thing  in  these  latitudes  but  ourselves.  It  is  a land  of  misery 
and  death. 

“With  a view  to  working  the  longest  possible  time  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  N.25  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  provisions 
left  with  which  to  reach  Greenland,  Captain  Amundsen  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  down  our  daily  rations  to  three  hundred 
grams  per  man,  or  just  one-half  pound  per  man  per  day.  This 
amounted  to  one-half  the  ration  that  Peary  fed  his  dogs  per  day 
on  his  journey  to  the  Pole.  By  thus  reducing  our  rations,  he  fig- 
ured that  our  provisions  would  last  for  two  months  longer.  Cap- 
tain Amundsen  now  set  June  15th  as  the  date  upon  which  a definite 
decision  must  be  arrived  at.  On  that  date  something  must  be 
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done;  so  a vote  was  taken,  each  man  having  the  option  of  either 
starting  on  foot  for  Greenland  on  that  date,  or  else  sticking  by  the 
plane  with  the  hope  of  open  water  coming  while  watching  the  food 
dwindle.  There  was  much  divided  opinion.  It  seemed  absurd  to 
consider  starting  out  on  a long  tramp  when  right  by  our  side  was 
640-horse-power  lying  idle,  which  could  take  us  back  to  civilization 
within  eight  hours.  Captain  Amundsen  was  for  staying  by  the 
plane.  He  said  that  with  the  coming  of  summer  the  leads  would 
open.  Riiser-Larsen  said  that  he  would  start  walking  on  June 
15th.  Feucht  said  that  he  would  not  walk  a foot  and  that  he  would 
stick  by  the  motors.  Omdal  said  that  he  would  do  what  the  ma- 
jority did,  and  I said  I would  prefer  to  wait  until  June  15th  before 
making  a decision.  My  own  mind  was,  however,  pretty  well  made, 
for  if  I ever  succeeded  in  traveling  a hundred  miles  toward  Green- 
land on  foot  I would  be  doing  well.  Yet  sitting  down  by  the  plane 
and  watching  the  last  of  the  food  go  was  a thing  that  ran  counter 
to  my  every  impulse.  I agreed  with  Captain  Amundsen  that  I 
should  much  prefer  to  ‘finish  it’  on  my  feet.  I think  that  all  really 
believed  that  in  our  worn-out  condition,  carrying  thirty  pounds  on 
our  backs  and  dragging  a canvas  canoe  along  with  which  to  cross 
open  leads,  none  of  us  would  be  able  to  reach  the  Greenland  coast. 
Most  of  our  doubt  regarding  the  tramp,  of  course,  came  from  our 
not  knowing  just  how  far  the  bad  country  that  we  were  in  extended. 
Whether  it  continued  all  the  way  to  Greenland  or  not  was  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  was  what  made  it  so  hard  for  us  to  decide  what 
course  to  take.  After  our  evening  cup  of  chocolate  Captain  Amund- 
sen and  I generally  would  put  on  our  skis  and  take  a few  turns 
around  the  ice  floe  we  were  on  before  turning  into  our  sleeping 
bags.  I usually  asked  him  on  these  occasions  what  he  thought  of  the 
situation.  His  reply  was  that  things  looked  pretty  bad,  but  he  was 
quick  to  add  that  it  had  always  been  his  experience  in  life  that  when 
things  were  at  their  blackest,  there  was  generally  light  ahead. 

“On  May  31st,  there  was  eight  inches  of  ice  in  the  lead  on  the 
far  side  of  the  floe  we  were  on.  We  decided  to  try  a take  off  on  this 
new  ice.  From  our  ice  cake  down  into  the  lead  there  was  a six- 
foot  drop,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a slip  upon  which 
to  get  our  plane  down  into  the  lead.  We  built  this  slip  in  accord- 
ance with  standard  road-making  principles — first  heavy  blocks  of 
ice,  then  filling  in  on  top  with  smaller  pieces,  and  then  tiny  lumps 
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and  loose  snow,  on  top  of  which  we  spread  a layer  of  loose  snow 
which  froze  into  a smooth  surface.  It  took  us  two  days  to  build  this 
slip  and  level  off  the  ice  ahead  for  some  five  hundred  meters.  At 
this  time  we  had  established  regular  nightly  patrols,  each  man  tak- 
ing his  turn  at  patrolling  all  night  around  and  around  the  ice  floe, 
on  his  skis,  looking  for  open  water.  The  mental  strain  during 
this  period  was  terrific,  for  we  never  knew  when  the  cake  we  were 
on  might  break  beneath  us. 

Attempted  “Take-Off” — “But  on  June  2nd,  at  5 P.  M.,  we 
decided  that  our  slip  was  worthy  a trial.  We  started  up  the  motors 
and  taxied  across  the  floe  and  down  the  slip — but  we  had  built  our 
slip  too  steep,  and  therefore,  not  having  enough  speed,  the  plane 
merely  sagged  through  the  ice  and  for  a thousand  meters  we  merely 
plowed  through  it.  We  shut  off  the  motors  and  prepared  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  lead.  At  midnight,  however,  I was  awakened  by 
Captain  Amundsen  yelling  that  the  plane  was  being  crushed.  I 
could  plainly  hear  the  pressure  against  the  metal  sides.  We  lost 
no  time  in  getting  everything  out  onto  some  solid  ice  nearby,  and 
by  working  the  plane  up  and  down,  permitted  the  incoming  ice  to 
close  in  beneath  her  from  both  sides.  It  was  a narrow  escape.  We 
had  expected  our  little  ship  to  be  crushed  like  an  eggshell.  Riiser- 
Larsen’s  only  comment  after  the  screwing  stopped  was,  ‘Another 
chapter  to  be  added  to  our  book!’  Before  morning  our  first  heavy 
fog  set  in.  The  Arctic  summer  was  upon  us.  From  then  on  the 
fog  hung  like  a pall  over  us  and  for  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  the 
Arctic  we  were  never  free  from  it,  although  we  were  always  able 
to  see  the  rim  of  the  sun  through  it  and  knew  that  above  it  the 
sky  was  clear  and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  but  we  could  not  rise 
into  it.  We  were  gradually  working  our  way  over  towards  where 
the  N.24  was  lying.  During  the  day  we  would  level  off  a new  course, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  wind  in  which  to  rise,  and  as  usual  our 
heavily  loaded  plane  broke  through  the  thin  ice, — 

Trailing  like  a wounded  duck,  working  out  her  soul, 

Felt  her  lift  and  felt  her  sag,  betted  when  she’d  break; 

Wondered  every  time  she  raced  if  she’d  stand  the  shock. 

“The  N.25  started  leaking  so  badly  from  the  pressure  she 
received  the  other  night  that  Captain  Amundsen  and  I were  obliged 
to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  same  floe  upon  which  the  N.24  was  resting. 
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We  were  wondering  how  much  more  she  could  stand.  N.24  still 
lay  with  her  nose  on  the  ice  floe,  as  we  left  her,  but  she  had  now 
listed  sideways,  so  that  the  tip  of  one  wing  was  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  freshly  frozen  ice  around  her.  During  the  past  few  days 
the  ice  had  been  freezing  in  from  hoth  sides,  forming  a long  narrow 
lane  in  front  of  N.24,  but  parts  of  this  lane  had  bent  into  a snake- 
like curve.  It  was  a narrow,  crooked  passage,  hut  Riiser-Larsen 
felt  that  it  offered  one  more  opportunity  for  a take-off.  But  as  he 
taxied  N.  25  forward,  he  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  a disas- 
trous accident.  As  he  slowed  up  to  negotiate  the  curve,  the  nose 
broke  through  the  ice  with  the  reduced  speed.  The  plane  stopped 
suddenly  and  lifted  its  tail  high  in  the  air.  We  jumped  out  and 
hacked  away  the  ice  until  the  plane  settled  on  a more  even  keel.  Yet 
we  dared  not  remain  where  we  were  because  the  main  body  of  the 
pack  was  fast  closing  in  upon  us  from  both  sides.  So,  at  two 
o’clock  the  next  morning  we  commenced  work  on  an  extension  of 
our  previous  course  and  continued  on  throughout  the  day  and  on 
into  the  following  night.  It  was  a tremendous  task,  as  the  ice  was 
covered  with  tightly  frozen  lumps — old  pressure-ridges  of  up-tilted 
cakes.  Hacking  away  with  our  short-handled  pocket-ax  and  ice 
anchor  was  such  back-breaking  work  that  we  were  compelled  to 
work  on  our  knees  most  of  the  time.  The  sweat  rolled  down  my 
face  and  blurred  my  snow-glasses,  so  that  I was  compelled  to  take 
them  off  for  a couple  of  hours.  I paid  the  penalty  by  becoming 
snow-blind  in  one  eye.  Dietrichson  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was 
badly  attacked  in  both  eyes,  and  had  to  lie  in  the  tent  in  his  sleep- 
ing bag  for  two  days  with  his  eyes  bandaged  and  suffering  acutely 
from  the  intense  inflammation. 

‘‘We  awoke  on  the  morning  of  June  5th,  tired  and  stiff,  to  look 
upon  the  level  track  we  had  labored  so  frantically  to  prepare,  but 
saw  in  its  place  a jumbled  mass  of  upturned  ice  blocks.  With  the 
destruction  of  our  fourth  course,  our  position  was  indeed  desper- 
ate. But  we  would  hang  on  till  the  15th,  when  the  vital  decision 
would  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  abandon 
N.25  and  make  for  the  Greenland  coast  while  there  were  yet  suf- 
ficient provisions  left.  But  we  had  come  here  on  wings,  and  I 
know  we  all  felt  that  only  wings  could  take  us  back.  If  we  could 
only  find  a floe  of  sufficient  area  from  which  to  take  off.  That  was 
our  difficulty.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  6th,  Riiser-Larsen  and 
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Omdal  started  out  into  the  heavy  fog  with  the  grim  determination  of 
men  who  find  themselves  in  desperate  straits,  to  search  for  what 
seemed  to  us  all  the  unattainable.  The  pack  was  fast  closing  in  on 
us  and  Amundsen  and  I spent  the  day  hauling  our  remaining  stores 
higher  up  on  the  ice  cake  on  which  we  were  camped.  In  searching 
for  the  ammunition  we  suddenly  realized  that  it  had  been  left  in 
N.24  in  our  haste  to  rescue  our  supplies  from  the  sinking  plane. 
We  saw  no  more  of  Riiser-Larsen  and  Omdal  until  evening.  Then, 
out  of  the  fog  they  came,  and  we  knew  by  their  faces  before  they 
had  uttered  a word  that  they  had  good  news.  Yes,  they  had  found 
a floe ! They  had  been  searching  through  the  fog,  stumbling  through 
the  rough  country.  Suddenly  the  sun  broke  through  and  lit  up  one 
end  of  a floe  which,  as  Biiser-Larsen  put  it,  became  our  salvation. 
It  was  a half  mile  off,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a slip  to 
get  out  of  the  lead,  and  to  bridge  two  ice  cakes  before  we  could 
reach  it — but  it  had  to  be  done.  The  main  body  of  the  pack  was 
now  only  ten  yards  away.  Immediately  behind  the  N.25  a huge  ice 
wall  was  advancing  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  and  as  it  turned  out  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  after  we  started  the  solid  ice  closed  in  over  the 
spot  where  our  plane  had  lain.  We  were  saved. 

“We  worked  our  way  slowly  up  to  where  we  meant  to  build 
the  slip,  using  a saw  to  cut  out  the  ice  ahead  where  it  was  too  heavy 
for  the  plane  to  break  through.  After  six  hours  of  steady  toil  we 
had  constructed  our  slip  and  had  the  plane  safely  up  on  Floe  No. 
1.  That  night,  of  June  6th,  we  slept  well,  after  the  extra  cup  of 
chocolate  that  was  allowed  us  to  celebrate  our  narrow  escape.  But 
the  next  morning  began  the  most  stupendous  task  we  had  yet  under- 
taken: cutting  a passage  through  a huge  pressure-ridge — an  ice 
wall  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  thick — which  separated  Floe  No.  1 
from  Floe  No.  2 — and  then  bridging  two  chasms  some  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  that  separated  the  two  floes  from  each  other. 
In  our  weakened  condition  this  was  a hard  task,  but  we  finished  it 
by  the  end  of  the  second  day.  Crossing  the  bridges  between  the 
floes  was  exciting  work.  The  sustaining  capacity  of  such  ice  blocks 
as  we  could  manage  to  transport  and  lay  in  the  water  would  not  be 
great.  The  heavier  blocks  which  we  used  for  a foundation  were 
floated  into  place  in  the  sea  and  left  to  freeze — as  we  hoped  they 
would — into  a solid  mass  during  the  night.  When  the  time  came,  we 
must  cross  at  full  speed,  if  we  were  not  to  fall  through,  and  in- 
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stantly  stop  on  the  other  side,  because  we  had  taken  no  time  to 
level  ahead,  so  great  was  our  fear  that  the  floes  might  drift  apart 
during  the  operation  of  building  and  waiting  for  the  blocks  to  freeze 
in.  We  made  the  passages  safely,  however,  and  were  at  last  upon 
the  big  floe.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  south  wind,  which 
had  continued  to  blow  ever  since  the  day  of  our  landing,  we  lev- 
eled a course  across  the  shortest  diameter  of  this  floe  which  offered 
only  three  hundred  meters  for  a take  off.  But  before  we  completed 
our  work  the  wind  died  down.  Nevertheless,  we  made  a try — but 
merely  went  bumping  along  over  the  ice  and  stopped  short  of  the 
open  lead  just  ahead.  Our  prospects  did  not  look  so  good.  The 
southerly  winds  had  made  the  deep  snow  soft  and  soggy.  But  it 
was  a relief  to  know  that  we  were  out  of  the  leads,  with  our  plane 
safe  from  the  screwing  of  the  pack  ice.  On  June  9th,  began  the 
long  grind  of  constructing  a course  upon  which  our  final  hopes  must 
rest.  If  we  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  walk.  My  diary 
shows  the  following  entry  for  June  10th:  ‘The  days  go  by.  For 
the  first  time  I am  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  must  make  the  great 
sacrifice  for  our  great  adventure.  The  future  looks  so  hopeless. 
Summer  is  on.  The  snows  are  getting  too  soft  to  travel  over  and 
the  leads  won ’t  open  in  this  continually  shifting  ice.  ’ 

“Riiser-Larsen  looked  the  ground  over  and  decided  that  we 
must  remove  the  two  and  a half  feet  of  snow  right  down  to  the  solid 
ice  and  then  level  a track  twelve  meters  wide  and  four  hundred 
meters  long.  It  was  a heartbreaking  task  to  remove  this  wet  sum- 
mer snow  with  only  our  clumsy  wooden  shovels.  It  must  be  thrown 
clear  an  additional  six  meters  to  each  side,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  wing  stretch.  And  after  but  a few  shovels  full  we  stood 
weak  and  panting,  gazing  without  hope  at  the  labor  ahead.  One 
problem  was  how  to  taxi  our  plane  through  the  wet  snow  and  get 
it  headed  in  the  right  direction.  We  dug  down  to  the  blue  ice,  and 
now  we  were  confronted  with  a new  difficulty.  The  moist  fog, 
which  came  over  us  immediately,  melted  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  was 
exposed.  But  we  found  that  by  working  our  skis  under  the  plane 
we  were  finally  able  to  get  her  to  turn — but  after  splitting  a pair  of 
skis  we  decided  to  take  no  more  chances  that  way.  In  desperation 
we  now  tried  stamping  down  the  snow  with  our  feet  and — lo  and 
behold — we  found  that  this  served  the  purpose  admirably.  By  the 
end  of  our  first  day  of  shoveling  down  to  the  blue  ice,  we  had  suc- 
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ceeded  in  clearing  a distance  of  only  forty  meters,  while  with  the 
new  method  we  were  able  to  make  a hundred  meters  per  day.  We 
adopted  a regular  system  in  this : each  man  marked  out  a square  of 
his  own,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  stamp  down  every  inch  in  this  area. 
We  figured  that  at  this  rate  we  would  have  completed  our  course  in 
five  days. 

First  Animal  Life — “During  the  first  day’s  work,  we  saw  our 
first  sign  of  animal  life  since  the  seal  had  popped  his  head  out  when 
we  first  landed.  Somebody  looked  up  from  his  work  of  shoveling 
snow  to  see  a little  auk  flying  through  the  fog  overhead.  It  came 
out  of  the  north  and  swung  away  to  the  north-west.  Next  day  two 
weary  geese  flopped  down  beside  the  plane.  They  must  have  thought 
that  dark  object  looming  up  through  the  fog  in  all  that  expanse 
of  desolate  white  looked  friendly.  They  seemed  an  easy  mark  for 
Dietrichson,  but  the  rich  prize  was  too  much  for  his  nerve,  and  he 
missed.  The  two  geese  ran  over  the  snow  a short  distance  as  if 
they  did  not  seem  anxious  to  take  wing  again.  They,  too,  came 
from  the  north  and  swung  off  toward  the  northwest.  We  wondered 
if  there  could  be  land  in  that  direction.  It  was  an  interesting  spec- 
ulation. On  the  14th  our  course  was  finished.  Then  Riiser-Lar- 
sen  paced  it  again  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  instead  of  four 
hundred  meters  it  was  five  hundred.  When  he  informed  Amundsen 
of  this  fact  the  Captain  was  quick  to  remark  that  one  million  dol- 
lars couldn’t  buy  that  extra  hundred  meters  from  him,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  it  was  just  about  priceless.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
after  our  chocolate,  and  with  a southerly  wind  still  blowing — this 
was  a tail-wind  on  this  course  and  of  no  help  to  us — we  decided 
to  make  a try.  But  we  only  bumped  along,  the  plane  made  no  effort 
to  rise.  During  all  our  previous  attempts  to  get  off,  a forty  kilo- 
meter speed  had  been  the  best  we  could  achieve.  On  this  trial  we 
got  up  to  sixty,  and  Riiser-Larsen  was  hopeful.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  man  to  turn  in  his  seat  as  we  jumped  out  and  remark 
to  me:  ‘I  hope  you  are  not  disappointed,  Ellsworth.  We’ll  do  bet- 
ter next  time.  ’ That  calm,  dispassionate  man  was  ever  the  embod- 
iment of  hope. 

“That  night  it  was  my  watch  all  night.  Around  and  around 
the  ice  cake  I shuffled,  with  my  feet  thrust  loosely  into  the  ski  straps 
and  a rifle  slung  over  my  shoulder,  ever  on  the  alert  for  open  water. 
Then,  too,  we  were  always  afraid  that  the  ice  cake  might  break 
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1.  Semaphoring-  to  Amundsen  during-  the  five  days  of  enforced  separation. 
2.  Dumping  everything  in  a last  effort  to  get  into  the  air. 

3.  Home  at  last! — N.  25  safe  at  North  Cape,  Spitsbergen. 
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beneath  us.  It  was  badly  creviced  in  places.  Many  times  during 
that  night,  on  my  patrol,  I watched  Riiser-Larsen  draw  himself 
up  out  of  the  manhole  in  the  top  of  the  plane  to  see  how  the  wind 
was  blowing.  During  the  night  the  wind  had  shifted  from  the 
south,  and  in  the  morning  a light  breeze  was  blowing  from  the 
north.  This  was  the  second  time  during  our  twenty-four  days  in 
the  ice  that  the  wind  had  blown  from  the  north.  We  had  landed 
with  a north  wind — but  were  we  to  get  away  with  a north  wind? 
The  temperature  during  the  night  was — 1.5°  (Centigrade,  and  the 
snow  surface  was  crisp  and  hard  in  the  morning.  We  now  were 
forced  to  dump  everything  that  we  could  spare.  We  left  one  of 
our  canvas  canoes,  rifles,  cameras,  field-glasses ; we  even  discarded 
sealskin  parkas  and  heavy  ski-boots,  replacing  them  with  mocca- 
sins. All  we  dare  retain  was  half  of  our  provisions,  one  canvas 
boat,  a shotgun  and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 

In  the  Air  at  Last — “Then  we  all  climbed  into  the  plane  and 
Riiser-Larsen  started  up.  Dietrichson  was  to  navigate.  The  plane 
began  to  move!  We  went  bumping  along  for  about  four  hundred 
meters,  and  then,  in  that  last  one  hundred  meters,  she  actually  lifted 
clear  of  the  ice!  When  I felt  that  I was  happy,  but  we  had  had 
so  many  cruel  disappointments  during  the  past  twenty-five  days 
that  our  minds  were  in  a state  where  we  could  feel  neither  great 
elation  nor  great  suffering. 

“Captain  Amundsen  had  taken  his  seat  beside  Riiser-Larsen, 
and  I had  got  into  the  tail.  But  for  two  hours  we  had  to  fly 
through  the  thick  fog,  being  unable  to  get  either  above  or  below  it. 
During  all  this  time  we  flew  slowly,  with  a magnetic  compass,  a thing 
heretofore  considered  an  impossibility  in  the  Arctic.  Dietrichson 
dropped  down  for  drift  observations  as  frequently  as  possible.  But 
the  fog  hung  so  low  that  we  were  compelled  to  fly  close  to  the  ice, 
at  one  time  skimming  over  it  at  a height  of  but  one  hundred  feet. 
Finally  we  were  able  to  rise  above  the  fog  and  were  again  able  to 
use  our  sun  compass.  Southward  we  flew!  Homeward  we  flew! 
One  hour — two  hours — four,  six  hours.  Then  Feucht  yelled  back 
to  me  in  the  tail,  ‘Land!’  I replied,  ‘Spitzbergen?’ — ‘No  Spitzber- 
gen,  no  Spitzbergen ! ’ yells  back  Feucht,  in  his  broken  English.  So 
I made  up  my  mind  that  it  must  be  Franz- Josef ’s  Land.  Anyway, 
it  was  land,  and  that  meant  everything ! 

“Our  rationing  regulations  were  now  off,  and  we  all  started 
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to  munch  chocolate  and  biscuits.  But  during  the  last  hour  Riiser- 
Larsen  had  noticed  that  the  ailerons  (the  stabilizing  surfaces  at 
each  wing  tip)  were  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  operate. 
Finally  they  failed  entirely  and  we  were  forced  down  in  the  open 
sea,  just  after  having  safely  passed  the  edge  of  the  Polar  pack.  We 
landed  in  the  sea — after  flying  just  eight  hours — with  barely  ninety 
liters  of  gasoline  in  our  tanks,  one-half  hour’s  fuel  supply.  The 
sea  was  rough,  and  we  were  forced  to  go  below  and  cover  up  the 
manholes,  for  the  waves  broke  over  the  plane.  I had  eaten  seven 
cakes  of  chocolate  immediately  after  Feucht  had  yelled  out  his 
big  news  about  ‘Land  ahead!’ — but  I was  now  desperately  ill  and 
cared  little  what  land  it  was  so  long  as  it  was  just  land.  After 
thirty-five  minutes  of  taxi-ing  through  the  rough  sea,  we  reached  the 
coast.  In  we  came — ‘in  the  wash  of  the  wind-whipped  tide.’ 

Overloaded,  undermanned,  meant  to  founder,  we 

Euchred  God  Almighty’s  storm,  bluffed  the  eternal  Sea ! 

“How  good  the  solid  land  looked!  We  threw  ourselves  down  on 
a large  rock,  face  upward  to  the  sun,  till  we  remembered  we  had 
better  take  an  observation  and  know  for  sure  where  we  were.  It 
seems  remarkable,  when  I think  about  it  now,  how  many  narrow 
escapes  we  really  had.  Again  and  again  it  looked  like  either  life  or 
death,  but  something  always  just  turned  to  help  us  out.  Captain 
Amundsen’s  answer  was,  ‘You  can  call  it  luck  if  you  want  to,  but 
I don’t  believe  it.’  We  got  out  our  sextant  and  found  that  one  of 
our  position  lines  cut  through  the  latitude  of  Spitzbergen.  And 
while  we  were  waiting  to  take  our  second  observation  for  an  inter- 
section, three  hours  later,  someone  yelled  out,  ‘A  sail!’ — and  there, 
heading  out  to  sea,  was  a sealer.  We  shouted  after  them  and  put 
up  our  flag,  but  they  did  not  see  us.  So  we  all  hastily  climbed  back 
into  the  plane,  and  starting  up  the  motors  with  all  speed,  taxied 
out  after  them.  We  soon  caught  up  with  them,  and  they  were 
overjoyed  to  see  us.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  after  a wounded 
walrus  they  had  shot,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  gone  a long 
time  before  this.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  make  us  com- 
fortable, and  even  tried  to  tow  our  plane  back  for  us.  But  there 
was  too  much  head  wind,  so  we  beached  her  in  Brandy  Bay,  North 
Cape,  Northeast-Land,  Spitzbergen,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  our 
starting  point  at  King’s  Bay. 
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1.  King's  Bay — The  last  conference  before  the  flight. 
2.  After  25  days  in  the  Polar  ice. 

3.  Return  to  Oslo. 
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“We  slept  continuously  during  the  three  days  in  the  sealer, 
only  waking  to  devour  the  delicious  seal  meat  steaks  smothered  in 
onions,  and  the  eider-duck  egg  omelets  prepared  for  us. 

“The  homage  that  was  accorded  us  upon  our  return  to  civil- 
ization will  ever  remain  the  most  cherished  memory  of  our  trip. 
We  took  steamer  from  King’s  Bay  for  Norway  on  June  25th, 
salvaging  our  plane  and  putting  it  on  board ; and  nine  days  later 
we  arrived  at  Horten,  the  Norwegian  Naval  Base,  not  far  from 
Oslo. 

At  Oslo — “On  July  5th,  with  the  stage  all  set,  we  flew  N.25 
into  Oslo.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  we  were  in  the  same  plane 
that  had  so  recently  been  battling  in  the  midst  of  the  Arctic  ice. 
Good  old  N.25!  We  dropped  down  into  the  fjord  amid  a pande- 
monium of  frantically  shrieking  river  craft,  and  taxied  on  through 
the  wildly  waving  and  cheering  throngs,  passed  thirteen  fully 
manned  battleships,  and  as  I listened  to  the  booming  of  the  salute 
from  the  Fort  and  looked  ahead  at  the  great  silent  expectant  mass 
of  humanity  waiting  to  greet  us,  I was  overcome  with  emotion  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  my  face.  At  that  moment  I felt  fully  paid 
for  all  that  I had  gone  through.” 

In  the  volume  “Our  Polar  Flight,”  made  up  of  the  accounts 
written  by  Roald  Amundsen,  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  Hjalmar  Riiser- 
Larsen,  L.  Dietrichson,  Jakob  Bjerknes,  and  “Leaves  from  the 
Diary  of  Frederick  Ramm  from  May  21,  to  June  18,”  is  found 
the  full  and  rounded  story  of  the  Amundsen-Ellsworth  Polar  Flight 
of  1925.  Therein  lies  the  joyful  little  story  of  the  sealer  “Sjoliv” 
and  her  crew,  the  tiny  vessel  sent,  one  would  almost  think  by  the 
Hand  of  God,  to  pick  up  these  men  who,  having  fought  clear  of  the 
Polar  pack,  were  still  stranded  in  all  reality  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
coast  of  Brandy  Bay,  a hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  civilization, 
King’s  Bay.  Therein  lies  the  tale  of  happiness  that  spread  over 
the  King’s  Bay  colony  when  the  little  “Sjoliv”  came  trundling  in 
with  her  cargo  of  adventurers. 

Navigation — Concerning  navigation  on  this  flight  Riiser-Lar- 
sen  writes : 

“It  will  perhaps  interest  those  readers  who  have  a knowledge 
of  navigation  to  hear  a little  more  about  Sverdrup’s  of  the  ‘Maud’ 
cleverly  calculated  but  simple  methods  of  navigation  in  the  Arctic 
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Sea.  I repeat  word  by  word  Sverdrup’s  own  well-known  descrip- 
tion: 

“One  single  measuring  of  the  sun’s  altitude  shows  that  one 
stands  on  one  particular  spot,  in  a small  circle  whose  center  is  the 
point,  where  at  that  moment  the  sun  has  reached  its  zenith,  the 
radius  of  which  is  90  degrees  h.  (h.  indicates  the  measured  height  of 
the  sun).  This  circle  shall  be  called  a local  circle. 

‘ ‘ In  order  to  find  the  meridian  the  sun  would  be  in  at  the  exact 
moment  of  observation  one  must  read  a clock,  the  agreement  of 
which  with  Greenwich  mean  time  (G.  M.  T.)  is  known.  An  almanac 
gives  the  time  level  to  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from  G.  M.  T. — 
giving  Greenwich  true  time  (G.  T.  T.).  The  sun  would  then  be  over 
that  meridian,  the  latitudinal  difference  of  which  from  Greenwich 
is  equal  to  the  time  taken  for  a clock  to  strike,  according  to  G.  T.  T., 
and  would  be  in  its  zenith  over  the  point,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  sun’s  declination. 

“Taking  an  observation  of  the  sun’s  altitude,  with  a simul- 
taneous noting  of  the  clock’s  striking,  can  be  done  most  rationally 
by  describing  a tangent  from  a local  circle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  place  where  one  believes  oneself  to  be.  Such  a tangent  should 
be  called  a local  line.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pole  it  is  easy 
to  find  local  lines  without  scientific  calculations.  The  meridian  the 
sun  is  in  can  be  found  directly  one  has  calculated  the  clock’s  stroke 
by  G.  T.  T.  The  local  circle  cuts  the  meridian  in  the  distance  h — d 
from  the  Pole,  where  d signifies  the  sun’s  declination.  This  cut- 
ting-point we  will  call  the  local  circle’s  Pole  point.  If  the  differ- 
ence h — d is  positive,  this  point  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  Pole 
as  the  sun,  should  it  be  negative  it  will  be  on  the  opposite  side.  A 
line  dropped  on  the  meridian  which  the  sun  is  in,  through  the  local 
circle’s  Pole  point,  describes  a tangent  from  the  local  circle.  We 
will  call  this  tangent  the  ‘Pole  tangent.’  At  a distance  from  the 
Pole  point  equal  to  5 degrees  of  latitude,  the  Pole  point  will  repre- 
sent the  local  circle  with  sufficient  exactitude,  and  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a local  line.  But  if  the  distance  increases,  the  tangent’s 
divergence  from  the  circle  will  be  noticeable.  Sverdrup  explains 
how,  by  an  easy  method,  one  can  calculate  the  corrections  which 
have  to  be  made,  should  one  find  oneself  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits  from  the  Pole.  During  our  observations  in  the  ice  region 
we  were  always  within  the  limit,  and  had  therefore  no  need  for  cor- 
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rections.  The  method  is  of  course  particularly  simple  and  suf- 
ficiently exact  because  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  hour- 
angle  and  azimuth.  I here  give  a table  of  our  observations  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  immediately  after  landing: 


Clock  readings 

Error 

3h  23'  3" 
lh  01  19" 

Half  of  this 

Mistakes 

Corrections  + 

17°  59' 
0 

13" 

G.  M.  T 

2h  22'  44" 

Sun’s  center  correct 

Time  level+ 

3'  33" 

altitude  

18°  12' 

G.  T.  T 

2h  25'  17" 

Sun’s  declination 

20°  15' 

4' 

Converted  into  de- 

grees  

36°  3' 

Sun’s  lower  rim 

h— d 

2°  3' 

4' 

from  the  imagi- 

Converted  into  nau- 

nary  horizon 

tical  miles 

123.4 

measured 

35°  58'  2" 

“On  a chart  we  drew  a line  representing  Greenwich  meridian, 
and  a point  on  that  was  selected  as  the  North  Pole.  The  angle 
36°  3'  was  set  from  north  to  east  and  the  sun’s  meridian  drawn 
through  the  North  Pole.  From  the  last  named  point  towards  the 
southwest  we  marked  out  123.4  nautical  miles,  as  the  h — d was 
negative  we  drew  the  local  line  straight  up  to  the  sun’s  meridian. 

“Hereby  we  had  the  line  on  which  we  stood,  and  must  wait  until 
the  sun  had  changed  its  position  to  complete  our  calculations.  The 
cutting  point  between  the  local  lines  would  give  our  position. 

“According  to  G.  T.  T.  5h  47'  we  took  an  observation  in  the 
morning  which  gave  h — d by  — 33  nautical  miles.  These  observa- 
tion lines  were  constructed  on  the  same  chart,  and  the  cutting  point 
gave  us  our  position  87°  47'  N.  lat.  and  13°  W.  long. 

“Some  days  later  we  used  these  data  as  examples  and  re-cal- 
culated the  same  observations  according  to  the  method  of  St. 
Hilaire,  and  thereby  found  that  our  landing  point  lay  on  N.  lat. 
87°  43'  2"  and  W.  long.  10°  19'  5". 

“After  our  return  our  observations  were  again  recalculated 
according  to  absolutely  exact  astronomical  formula  by  Cand.  mag. 
R.  Wesoe,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Schroeter.  According 
to  their  calculations  the  most  northerly  point  turned  out  to  be  N. 
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lat.  87°  43'  and  W.  long.  10°  37',  the  very  spot  where  we  had  our 
first  camp.  During  reconnoitering  we  went  further  north,  but  with- 
out taking  observations.  In  addition  to  this  Cand.  mag.  Wesoe 
calculated  the  positions  as  follows.  I herewith  give  four : 

1925.  22/5  N.  lat.  87°  43'  Long.  W.  10°  37' 


28/5  “ 

87°  32' 

< < 

10°  54'6 

29/5  “ 

87°  31'8 

6 C 

8°  3'9 

12/6  “ 

87°  33'3 

U 

8°  32'6 

“These  positions  give  an  idea  of  the  drift  of  the  ice  easterly 
and  southerly.” 

Roald  Amundsen  ends  his  part  of  the  narrative  in  this  wise: 
“Thus  came  the  day — the  great,  the  unforgettable  day — the  5th  of 
July,  1925.  Summer  favored  us  in  its  fullest  glory.  Who  can 
describe  the  feelings  which  arose  within  us  as  we  of  the  N.25  flew  in, 
over  the  flag-bedecked  capitol,  where  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  stood  rejoicing?  Who  can  describe  the  sights  that  met 
us  as  we  descended  to  the  water  surrounded  by  thousands  of  boats  ? 
The  reception  on  the  quay?  The  triumphant  procession  through 
the  streets?  The  reception  at  the  Castle?  And  then,  like  a shin- 
ing crown  set  upon  the  whole,  Their  Majesties’  dinner  at  the  Castle. 
All  belongs  to  remembrance — the  undying  memory  of  the  best  in  a 
lifetime.” 

Amundsen  made  his  first  public  lecture  on  his  polar  flying- 
expedition  in  the  National  Theatre  at  Oslo,  August  14th.  Among 
those  present  were  the  King,  the  Queen,  Prince  Olav,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  Norway,  Mr.  Laurits  Swenson.  Amundsen  paid 
a glowing  tribute  to  his  American  companion,  Ellsworth,  “with- 
out whose  generosity  the  expedition  would  never  have  taken  place,  ’ ’ 
and  emphasized  that  when  he  saved  Dietrichson  and  Omdal  from 
drowning  he  saved  the  whole  expedition,  and  he  therefore  deeply 
appreciated  the  King’s  act  in  conferring  on  Ellsworth  the  Gold 
Medal  for  the  saving  of  life. 
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1.  On  the  way  to  greet  the  King. 

2.  Leaving-  the  Palace  at  Oslo. 

3.  Memorial  erected  by  miners  of  King’s  Bay  to  commemorate  the  historic  flight. 
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ORIGINAL,  CHART  AND  ROUTE  MAP  OF  THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA — MAY  11-1  3,  1926. 
(Latter  reproduced  by  special  courtesy  and  permission  of  “Current  History  Magazine,  a Monthly  Periodical  of 

The  New  York  Times.”) 


The  First  Crossing  of  the  Polar  Sea 

Compiled  by  G.  J.  Holland,  New  York  City 

NE  would  naturally  think  that  after  such  an  experience 
as  we  had  had,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  But  no,  our 
work  is  not  yet  finished.  To  the  northward  still  lies  the 
‘Great  Unknown.’  True,  we  have  wiped  out  120,000 
square  miles  of  it,  up  to  the  very  Pole  itself — finding  only  a deep 
Polar  Sea — but  between  the  Pole  and  Alaska  there  still  lie  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  unexplored  region — a territory  almost  double  the 
size  of  Alaska,  or  of  that  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River — and  there  are  indications  that  within  that  area  there 
is  land.  For  example,  the  flood-tides  should  reach  the  Alaskan 
coast  from  the  north  if  this  million  square  miles  were  but  a deep 
unobstructed  basin.  The  times  and  ranges  of  the  semi-daily  tides 
from  the  Greenland  coast  to  the  Alaska  coast  are  almost  an  indica- 
tion that  there  is  land  in  the  Polar  Sea.  Another  indication  is  the 
great  age  of  the  ice  found  in  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

“When  on  our  return  to  Spitzbergen  we  decided  to  make  the 
transpolar  flight  of  1926  in  an  airship,  it  was  a very  hardy  deci- 
sion. We  understood  that  the  new  expedition  would  cost  a big 
sum  of  money  and  that  the  difficulties  that  several  times  had  threat- 
ened the  1925  expedition  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  those 
that  probably  would  meet  an  airship  expedition. 

“However,  we  formulated  the  plans  in  Spitzbergen  and  on  the 
voyage  back  to  Norway.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  these  plans  that 
we  have  now  carried  out.  The  only  big  change  made  concerns  the 
transport  of  the  airship  from  Europe  to  Spitzbergen.  Even  before 
we  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Italian  Government  to  buy  the 
ship  that  finally  brought  us  over  the  north  polar  basin,  we  had 
fixed  our  attention  on  a ship  of  this  type  as  the  best  fitted  for  a 
transpolar  flight.  At  that  time  we  did  not  think  that  the  ship  should 
fly  from  Rome  to  King’s  Bay.  Our  first  plan  was  to  buy  or  hire  a 
14,000  ton  steamer,  load  the  airship  on  board  the  steamer,  without 
gas  in  the  balloon,  and  in  that  way  take  it  up  to  Spitzbergen.  There 
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our  intention  was  to  fill  it  with  gas  and  start  for  Point  Barrow  as 
soon  as  weather  conditions  were  favorable. 

Preparations — “On  our  return  to  Norway  from  Spitzbergen 
we  immediately  addressed  the  Norwegian  Aero  Club  and  told  its 
administration  about  our  new  plans,  asking  if  the  Aero  Club  again 
would  undertake  the  managing  of  a polar  flight.  As  we  had  hoped, 
the  administration  of  the  Aero  IC'lub  answered  affirmatively,  and 
knowing  in  what  a brilliant  manner  the  club  had  carried  out  its  first 
task,  we  almost  considered  the  expedition  as  secure  after  this  reply. 
A small  committee  was  appointed  with  the  President,  Mr.  Thom- 
messen;  Lieut.  Col.  Sverge  and  Engineer  Brryn  as  members,  and 
these  started  the  preparations  at  once.  When  Lieutenant  Riiser- 
Larsen  was  not  occupied  elsewhere  for  the  expedition,  he  joined  the 
committee. 

‘ ‘ The  plan  was  formulated,  and  it  remained  only  to  procure  the 
money  that  was  necessary  and  to  get  the  airship.  The  Aero  Club 
addressed  the  Italian  Government,  asking  if  it  could  buy  one  of 
its  ships,  constructed  and  designed  by  Colonel  Umberto  Nobile. 
The  Government  answered  that  it  would  sell  the  ship  to  the  Aero 
Club  with  pleasure.” 

Amundsen  and  Riiser-Larsen  went  to  Rome  in  August,  1925, 
and  negotiated  with  Premier  Mussolini  for  the  purchase  of  N.l, 
afterwards  rechristened  the  “Norge.”  At  the  request  of  Mus- 
solini six  Italians  were  to  be  included  in  the  flight,  and  more  capable 
or  conscientious  men  could  not  have  been  found  than  the  six  who 
were  chosen  proved  to  be.  The  airship  was  purchased  for  $75,- 
000.  Because  Colonel  Umberto  Nobile  had  designed  and  built  the 
airship,  he  was  anxious  to  accompany  her  on  the  flight,  but  as  he 
had  obligations  to  fulfill  in  Japan  on  a given  date  which  he  felt 
would  suffer  should  he  be  delayed,  he  was  paid  55,000  gold  lira  for 
his  services  as  officer  in  command  of  the  airship.  Lieutenant  Hjal- 
mar  Riiser-Larsen  was  appointed  second  in  command  with  the 
duties  of  navigation. 

The  following  radiogram  was  sent  to  the  newspapers  named 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  Norway  on  December  30,  1925: 

Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Consolidated  Press,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  great  European  news  agen- 
cies today  quote  Roald  Amundsens  great  Polar  expedition  which 
will  take  place  next  spring  in  the  dirigible  Norge  the  American  ex- 
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plorer  Lincoln  Ellsworth  known  from  his  participation  in  Amund- 
sens last  polar  flight  will  partake  as  a leader  with  equal  rights  and 
standing  to  those  of  Captain  Amundsen  stop  the  expedition  will  be 
called  the  Amundsen  Ellsworth  transpolar  flight  1926  stop  its  rec- 
ord will  be  written  by  the  two  leaders  in  cooperation  stop  the  Nor- 
wegian Aero  Club  is  in  charge  of  the  administrative  management 
of  the  expedition  which  will  take  place  under  Norwegian  colours 
unquote. 

* “Times”  Contract — On  October  27,  1925,  a contract,  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted,  was  signed  with  the  “New  York 
Times :” 

“Roald  Amundsen  of  Norway  and  Lincoln  Ellsworth  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  to  make  a transpolar  airship  flight  dur- 
ing the  year  1926  and  are  now  making  preparations  therefor.  In 
connection  therewith  they  desire  to  sell  the  news,  feature  stories 
and  photographs  relating  to  the  said  Expedition  and  have  conferred 
the  rights  to  effect  such  sale  on  the  undersigned  Aero  Club. 

“The  consideration  to  be  paid  by  you  for  the  exclusive  rights 
and  the  full  material  delivered  to  you,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
herein  above  stated,  shall  be  the  total  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($55,000),  payable  nineteen  thousand  dollars  ($19,000)  on 
the  acceptance  of  this  offer  by  you  and  the  affixing  of  the  signa- 
tures of  Roald  Amundsen  and  Lincoln  Ellsworth  to  this  letter, 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  ($18,000)  when  you  shall  have  been  duly 
advised  that  the  airship  has  reached  Spitzbergen,  Norway,  and  the 
balance  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  ($18,000)  at  the  end  of  the 
Expedition,  provided  the  Expedition  shall  have  penetrated  within 
approximately  fifty  miles  of  the  North  Pole  and  have  explored 
hitherto  unknown  regions.  In  the  event  that  the  flight  shall  be  ter- 
minated before  reaching  such  point,  the  said  last  payment  shall  not 
be  made  and  the  total  consideration  shall  be  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  ($37,000),  but  the  obligations  to 
furnish  the  official  narrative  and  the  four  feature  articles  on  the 
termination  of  the  flight,  as  herein  above  provided,  shall,  neverthe- 
less continue  in  full  force  and  effect.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  pictures  used  in  illustration  of  this  rec- 
ord are  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  “New  York 
Times,  Wide  World  Photos.” 

On  March  29,  1926,  the  great  airship  was  handed  over  by 
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Mussolini  in  person.  A bottle  of  champagne  was  broken  over  her 
bow  by  Mrs.  Riiser-Larsen,  the  Norwegian  flag  was  run  up,  and 
she  was  rechristened  the  “ Norge.’ ’ In  recognition  of  Italy’s  share 
in  the  expedition  'Colonel  Nobile’s  name  was  added  to  those  of 
Amundsen  and  Ellsworth,  concerning  which  the  memorandum 
quoted  in  part  as  follows  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Rolf  Thommessen, 
president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Norway : 

I have  received  from  Mr.  Ellsworth  communication  that  he  is 
only  too  glad  to  concede  to  the  desire  to  have  Colonel  Nobile’s  name 
connected  with  expedition  and  The  Aero  Club,  after  having  thanked 
Mr.  Ellsworth  warmly  for  this  personal  great  sacrifice  had  resolved, 
in  recognition  of  the  Italian  Government  and  of  the  constructor  of 
the  airship,  to  name  the  expedition  the  Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile 
Transpolar  Flight.  The  president  reported  that  he  would  make 
this  communication  on  delivery  of  the  airship  on  the  29th  of  March 
and  that  the  Aero  Club  has  also  resolved  that  not  only  the  Nor- 
wegian but  also  the  American  and  the  Italian  flags  should  be 
dropped  at  the  North  Pole,  only  that  the  Norwegian  flag  was  to  be 
thrown  down  first,  otherwise  the  changing  of  the  name  will  effect 
no  changes  in  the  nationality  of  the  expedition  or  in  the  contracts 
already  concluded. 

Description  of  “Norge” — Some  figures  as  to  the  size  and  style 
of  the  “Norge”  are  interesting:  She  was  three  hundred  and  forty- 

seven  feet  over-all  length;  she  had  a gas  capacity  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  ill-fated 
“Shenandoah,”  the  United  States  Navy’s  dirigible,  was  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  over-all,  and  had  a gas  capacity  of  two  million 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  cubic  feet.  Thus  the  “Norge,” 
it  will  be  seen,  was  about  half  as  large  as  the  mighty  “Shenan- 
doah.” Using  hydrogen  gas  (this  is  not  the  non-inflammable  helium 
gas,  it  will  be  noted)  the  “Norge”  was  capable  of  lifting  exactly 
twenty-two  and  nine-tenths  tons  of  dead  weight.  She  was  powered 
with  three  250  horse-power  Maybach  dirigible  engines,  which  would 
drive  her  along  at  a maximum  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  al- 
though with  the  throttles  drawn  to  cruising  speed,  she  could  cover 
more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  continuous  flight — 
and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  more  than  double  the  distance  of  the 
proposed  King’s  Bay  to  Nome  expedition. 

The  total  cost  of  the  expedition  was  estimated  at  2,000,000 
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kroner.  The  cost,  always  in  Norwegian  crowns,  was  distributed  as 
follows : 


1.  Airship,  including  wireless kr.  450,000 

2.  Two  mooring  masts “ 300,000 

3.  Gas,  petrol,  etc.,  including  transport,  etc “ 100,000 

4.  Salaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc “ 500,000 

5.  Transport  of  airship  from  Alaska “ 100,000 

6.  Insurance  (sea,  life)  overhead  charges “ 250,000 

7.  Unforeseen  (including  loss  on  exchange  varia- 

tions)   “ 300,000 


2,000,000 

At  Oslo — At  the  American  embassy  in  Oslo,  Norway,  on  April 
10th,  Minister  Swenson  handed  to  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  an  American  flag  to  be  dropped 
at  the  North  Pole,  in  the  acceptance  of  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  re- 
sponded : 

Mr.  Minister: 

I am  deeply  conscious  of  the  significance  of  this  occasion.  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  American,  prouder  today  than  I have  ever  been 
in  my  life,  because  I have  been  entrusted  by  my  President  to  carry 
the  flag  of  my  country  to  the  North  Pole,  to  be  left  there  together 
with  those  of  Norway  and  Italy,  in  commemoration  of  the  Trans- 
polar Flight  by  the  three  nations  who  participated.  Through  the 
ages  to  come,  Mr.  Minister,  may  the  significance  of  those  three  flags, 
lying  entwined  together  in  the  bleak  Arctic  waste,  ever  remain  as 
a symbol  between  the  nations  who  left  them,  because  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  planted  was  one  of  devotion  to  a common  ideal, 
“to  seek — to  find — and  not  to  yield,” — in  an  effort  to  add  to  man’s 
knowledge  concerning  the  planet  on  which  he  lives. 

The  significance  of  this  occasion  is  deep  with  another  meaning 
also  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  We  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  exploration — it  is  a milestone  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  almost  four  hundred  years  the  Arctic  has  zealously 
guarded  her  secrets  against  man’s  invasion.  But  man  will  ever 
persist  until  the  last  secret  is  won.  What  they  may  eventually  be 
worth  in  sheer  dollars  and  cents  no  one  can  foretell,  but  the  nations 
who  have  paid  the  price  with  their  manhood  to  learn  them,  will  not 
not  have  paid  in  vain,  for  there  is  a gain  in  “going  exploring.” 
The  work  in  hand  imperiously  and  ruthlessly  demands  many  of  the 
best  gifts  of  manhood,  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  tempers  the  will 
for  the  conquests  of  difficulties,  it  is  a school  in  manliness.  But 
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beyond  that,  driving  man  forward  on  the  path  of  evolution  is  its 
greatest  illusion — its  complete  devotion  to  an  idea.  Out  of  man’s 
passionate  curiosity  as  to  the  ways  of  nature  has  come  this  civiliza- 
tion we  live  in.  Man  peering  into  space,  looking  in  every  direction 
and  striving  to  understand,  is  the  creator  and  the  builder. 

Personnel — Amundsen  writes :“  Besides  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Lieu- 
tenant Riiser-Larsen,  Lieutenant  Omdal,  and  myself  of  the  flying 
party  on  the  1925  expedition,  several  of  the  land  party  declared 
that  they  would  go  with  us ; also  Lieutenant  Horgen,  who  last  year 
had  gone  with  us  to  Spitzbergen  as  pilot  in  reserve,  and  Frederik 
Eamm,  who  in  1925  had  been  the  journalist  of  the  expedition.  I 
had,  too,  great  pleasure  in  that  several  of  the  crew  of  the  ‘Maud,’ 
which  had  just  returned  from  her  three  years  stay  in  the  ice,  joined 
the  new  expedition.  There  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Cap- 
tain Oscar  Wisting,  who  had  been  with  me  at  the  South  Pole  and  on 
the  expedition  through  the  northeast  passage  in  1918-1921,  and  the 
Swedish  meteorologist,  Fenn  Malmgren.  During  the  winter  a wire- 
less expert,  captain  in  the  Norwegian  army,  Birger  Gottwaldt,  was 
engaged  to  join  the  expedition  as  leader  of  the  wireless  service  on 
board.  In  the  agreement  with  the  Italian  Government  it  was  fixed 
that  besides  Colonel  Nobile,  who  would  pilot  the  ship,  five  Italian 
motorists  and  riggers  should  go  with  us,  but  they  were  designated 
for  the  first  time  the  day  before  we  left  Spitzbergen.” 

The  story  of  the  flight  as  told  in  the  official  story  of  the  “New 
York  Times”  is  the  source  from  which  the  following  briefed  nar- 
rative is  taken: 

“When  a landing  near  Leningrad  was  decided  on,  the  route 
became  as  follows:  From  Rome  the  ship  should  sail  along  the 
Italian  Coast,  cross  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fly  along  the  western  part  of  the  French  Riviera,  cross  southwestern 
France,  follow  the  French  west  coast  up  to  Rochefort  and  from 
there  as  directly  as  possible  go  to  the  British  aerodrome  in  Pulham, 
northeast  of  London,  in  Norfolk. 

“It  might,  however,  be  necessary  to  land  in  France  if  the 
weather  conditions  on  the  flight  from  Rome  to  Pulham  should  be 
bad.  Therefore  the  expedition  asked  the  French  authorities  for 
permission,  in  case  of  such  a situation,  to  go  down  into  one  of  the 
French  sheds.  We  received  the  same  friendly  answer  that  we  got 
when  we  requested  the  British  Government  for  permission  to  use 
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the  shed  in  Pulham.  From  Pulham  to  Leningrad  the  ship  had  to 
fly  by  way  of  the  Norwegian  capital,  Oslo,  where  a mooring  mast 
was  erected.  When  it  is  stated  that  in  King’s  Bay,  Spitzbergen, 
during  the  winter,  both  a mooring  mast  and  a hangar  were  built,  an 
idea  is  given  of  the  precautions  that  were  taken  to  make  sure  of  a 
safe  landing  for  the  ship  on  the  flight  to  Spitzbergen  from  Rome. 

“Of  equal  importance  was  the  maintenance  of  security  as  far 
as  possible  when  the  ship  was  in  the  air.  Therefore,  we  shall  men- 
tion the  meteorological  auxiliary  service  that  was  established  for 
the  expedition,  its  need  having  been  shown  by  our  experiences  in 
our  examination  flight  last  summer. 

“The  organization  of  the  weather  service  this  year  was  built 
upon  principles  to  a certain  extent  similar  to  those  utilized  last 
year.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  meteorological  service 
of  the  two  expeditions  was  that  on  the  1926  expedition  the  meteo- 
rological expert  was  on  board  the  ship. 

“One  of  the  greatest  troubles  comes  from  the  wind.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  a dirigible  out  of  its  shed  or  take  it  in  when  a 
strong  wind  is  blowing.  The  most  dangerous  wind  during  such 
manoeuvres  is  that  coming  from  the  sides.  Then  the  ship  runs  the 
risk  of  not  clearing  the  hangar  doors  and  of  being  forced  against 
one  of  the  door  frames.  The  construction  of  an  airship  is  so  fragile 
that  only  a little  pressure  will  break  its  steel  skeleton. 

“Very  strong  winds  are  never  advantageous  even  if  they  are 
following.  The  reason  is  that  a heavy  wind  always  is  accompanied 
by  vortices  and  other  disturbance  in  the  air.  Accordingly,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sensitive  airship  may  come  into  winds  of  various 
velocities  and  direction,  so  that  in  the  worst  cases  the  result  may  be 
the  breaking  down  of  the  whole  fabric. 

“The  wind,  however,  is  not  the  only  element  that  may  be  dan- 
gerous for  an  airship.  There  are  also  several  forms  of  precipita- 
tion that  can  be  rather  unpleasant  during  flying.  All  kinds  of  pre- 
cipitation diminish  visibility,  though  not  so  much  as  a real  fog  does. 
Precipitation  increases  the  difficulties  for  the  navigator  and  they 
may  become  dangerous  if  the  precipitation  lasts  for  a long  time. 

“The  case  becomes  dangerous  when  the  precipitation  makes 
deposits  on  the  ship  itself.  This  may  happen  with  wet  snow.  But 
the  most  perilous  form  is  in  crust  ice  which  easily  collects  on  all 
parts  of  the  ship  that  are  exposed  to  the  wind. 
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‘ ‘ The  ice  crust  loads  the  airship  down  in  a very  short  time.  It 
makes  the  ship ’s  bow  heavier  than  the  stern,  since  the  ice  forms  more 
readily  on  the  bow.  The  new  ice  crust  danger  threatens  chiefly  at 
temperatures  a little  below  the  freezing  point.  At  lower  tempera- 
tures the  risk  is  smaller,  but  even  at  rather  low  temperatures  heavy 
rime  crust  may  fasten  on  the  ship. 

“It  was  the  highest  importance  to  arrange  the  flight  from 
Rome  to  Alaska  in  such  a way  that  the  meteorological  conditions 
were  as  favorable  as  possible. 

“This  work  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  if  the 
expedition  had  not  obtained  the  friendliest  and  most  valuable  assist- 
ance everywhere  it  addressed  the  official  weather  bureaus.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  Norway,  where  the  expedition  had  the 
assistance  of  the  complete  Meteorological  Institute. 

“The  Director  of  that  institute  at  Hessleberg  took  upon  him- 
self the  hard  task  of  organizing  the  weather  service  for  the  immense 
distance  we  had  to  cover  from  Rome  to  Alaska,  assisted  by  the 
meteorologist  of  the  expedition,  Malmgren.  The  plan  was  that  the 
starts  from  all  the  landing  places  should  be  fixed  according  to  the 
forecasts  of  the  local  weather  bureaus. 

“So  long  as  the  ship  flew  over  Europe,  all  went  well  with  the 
plane.  From  Italy  to  England  we  had  the  good  assistance  of  the 
Italian  and  French  and  especially  the  British  meteorologists.  The 
Weather  Bureau  in  London  had  established  a special  service  for  the 
expedition  at  the  aerodrome  in  Pulham  and  the  same  institute  as- 
sisted the  expedition  to  fix  the  starting  day  for  flying  from  Pulham 
to  Oslo. 

Rome  to  King’s  Bay — “During  the  flight  from  Rome  over 
France  to  Pulham,  over  the  North  Sea  to  Oslo,  from  there  over 
Sweden  and  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Gatchina  and  on  to  Vadso  and  over 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Norway  to  Spitzber- 
gen  the  ship  behaved  herself  wonderfully.  And  it  was  with  the 
greatest  joy  that  we  saw  the  ship  appear  at  the  mouth  of  King’s 
Bay  early  in  the  morning  of  May  7th. 

“The  ship  landed  on  the  snow-covered  ground  and  we  pulled 
her  into  the  shed.  It  was  then  with  still  greater  joy  that  we  heard 
our  comrades  tell  about  her  flight. 

“Since  the  ship  had  left  Rome  she  had  been  103  hours  in  the 
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air.  She  had  flown  over  nine  countries  and  five  seas,  several  of 
them  considered  to  be  of  the  most  windy  and  foggy  on  the  globe. 

“She  had  covered  about  5,000  miles.  She  had  flown  in  fog,  in 
snow,  in  temperature  constantly  sinking,  in  strong  head  winds  and 
side  winds.  Better  than  we  had  hoped,  she  had  proved  to  be  the 
ship  we  wmnted.  And  it  was  with  a quite  natural  optimism  that  all 
the  members  of  the  expedition  commenced  their  preparations  for 
the  flight  to  Alaska. 

“The  changes  already  made  at  Borne  had  increased  her  lifting 
capacity.  At  Spitzbergen  her  four  water  ballast  tanks  were  re- 
placed by  four  fuel  tanks,  the  ship  getting  in  this  way  thirty-two 
fuel  tanks,  in  which  she  could  carry  with  her  between  six  and  a 
half  and  seven  tons  of  gasoline,  sufficient  to  cover  between  4,000 
and  4,500  miles. 

“The  distance  across  the  Pole  to  Alaska  in  an  airline  from 
King’s  Bay  being  only  between  2,100  and  2,200  miles,  the  ship 
brought  with  her  fuel  enough  to  cover  double  that.  But  this  flying 
range  had  to  be  considered  only  as  a theoretical  one,  a good  deal 
of  the  fuel  being  in  reality  ballast  and  in  the  case  of  non-favorable 
winds  or  strong  head  winds  the  fuel  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased. 

Preparations — “Another  important  thing  to  be  done  on  the 
ship  at  King’s  Bay  was  to  change  one  of  the  lateral  motors  on 
which  the  axis  was  broken  during  the  flight  from  Leningrad  to 
King’s  Bay.  This  was  the  only  serious  trouble  the  expedition  had 
with  the  motors  on  the  whole  flight  and  it  was  not  of  importance. 

“Even  if  we  had  broken  the  axis  of  one  motor  on  the  polar 
flight  itself,  where  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  change  or 
repair  it,  the  flight  could  have  continued  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, because  the  ship  always  had  only  two  of  her  motors  run- 
ning, the  third  one  being  considered  as  a reserve  engine.  The  cool- 
ing water  for  the  engines  was  mixed  with  glycerine  at  King’s  Bay 
to  prevent  it  from  freezing. 

“At  2 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  9 we  were  awakened  by 
the  roaring  of  the  engines  of  the  Byrd  aeroplane.  The  Comman- 
der and  his  pilot,  Floyd  Bennett,  had  the  day  before  tried  to  start 
but  had  not  succeeded.  Now  their  plane  went  up  into  the  air  and 
set  its  course  northward,  and  after  a few  minutes  they  had  disap- 
peared over  the  peaks  on  the  northern  side  of  King’s  Bay.  After 
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sixteen  and  a half  hours  of  anxious  waiting,  we  were  happy  to  hear 
the  roaring  of  their  motors  again,  and  they  landed  at  5.30  P.  M. 
after  a successful  flight  to  the  North  Pole.  They  had  ideal  flying 
weather  on  the  whole  trip,  no  wind  of  importance,  perfect  visibility 
and  no  fog,  the  sky  having  been  clear  all  the  time.  They  landed 
at  just  the  same  place  where  they  had  started,  and  we  were  glad  to 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  the  courageous  explorers  on  their  flight. 

“On  Monday,  May  10th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  work  on  the 
Norge  was  finished.  All  of  the  fuel  tanks  were  filled  and  the  outfit 
of  scientific  instruments  was  put  on  board  and  we  asked  our  mete- 
orologist about  the  weather  conditions.  He  answered  that  the 
weather  was  still  ideal.  The  high  pressure  that  for  a long  time  had 
ruled  over  Spitzbergen  was  still  there  and  the  temperature  was 
favorably  low. 

“There  was  a possibility  of  bad  visibility  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Pole,  Point  Barrow  actually  telegraphing  that  there  was 
fog.  However,  we  hoped  that  the  fog  would  disappear  before  our 
arrival  and  we  were  advised  to  start  both  by  our  own  meteorologist 
and  by  our  forecast  service  in  Tromso. 

‘ ‘ The  start  was  therefore  fixed  to  take  place  at  1 o ’clock  in  the 
morning  of  May  11th.  The  crew  was  informed  and  spent  the  eve- 
ning in  their  rooms  writing  letters  to  parents  and  friends.  But  in 
the  evening  local  winds  rose  and  were  so  strong  that  it  was  risky 
to  take  the  airship  out  of  the  shed. 

“At  7 o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened.  The  wind  was 
still  a little  capricious,  as  it  used  to  be  among  the  high  mountains, 
but  we  decided  to  start.  We  ate  a big  breakfast,  put  on  our  flying 
suits  and  went  up  to  the  shed. 

“We  shook  hands  with  all  our  friends  in  King’s  Bay,  who  pre- 
sented their  good  wishes  for  the  flight.  The  canvas  doors  of  the 
shed  were  pulled  aside  and  at  8.30  the  landing  party  commenced  to 
pull  the  Norge  out  of  the  shed.  The  engines  were  run  a little  while 
to  heat  them  before  the  start,  should  we  succeed  in  taking  the  ship 
safely  out  of  the  shed. 

“From  the  airship’s  sensitive  sides  the  distance  to  the  door 
frames  was  only  a few  yards.  A strong  windage  would  have  been 
disastrous,  but  after  some  exciting  moments  the  ship  was  got  out. 

“From  a non-meteorological  point  of  view  the  weather  was 
beautiful.  The  sky  was  as  blue  as  it  can  be  only  in  the  polar 
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1.  The  hydrogen  tanks. 

2.  Clearing'  a way  to  the  mooring  mast  for  the  tanks. 

3,  The  wonderful  hand  sledge  made  by  Wisting — Our  only  means  of  emergency  transport. 


1.  King’s  Bay — Hauling  material  for  the  mooring-mast. 
2.  Saying  good-bye — A few  minutes  before  the  start. 

3.  Off  for  Alaska! 
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regions.  A slight  breeze  from  the  east-southeast  made  the  three 
nation’s  flags  on  the  shed,  in  the  mining-town  and  on  the  ships  wave 
gracefully  from  their  staffs. 

The  Start — “The  airship  being  weighted  up,  everything  was 
found  in  order.  Some  sandbags  were  thrown  overboard.  At  8.55 
orders  were  given  to  the  land  party  to  ‘let  the  ropes  go.’  The 
Norge  rose  slowly  and  almost  perpendicularly  to  between  400  and 
500  feet,  having  on  board,  including  the  crew,  more  than  six  and 
one-half  tons  of  gasoline  and  ten  and  one-half  tons  of  useful  load. 

“We  followed  King’s  Bay  to  Cape  Mitra.  The  north  side  of 
the  bay’s  mouth  reached,  we  settled  the  direction  against  north  and 
flew  for  half  an  hour  along  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  with  its 
seven  famous  big  glaciers  and  snow-covered  mountains  glittering 
in  the  sun,  which  was  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  slight  clouds 
that  like  a veil  hid  the  blue  sky. 

“Further  on  we  passed  Danish  Island  and  Amsterdam  Island, 
with  Virgo  Harbor,  where  last  year  the  landing  party  spent  the 
weeks  waiting  for  our  return  from  the  polar  flight.  North  of  Am- 
sterdam Island  we  controlled  the  different  compasses  through  bear- 
ings. The  sun  compass,  was  set  for  the  North  Pole.  A little  later 
on  the  airplane  of  the  Byrd  expedition,  which  had  accompanied  us, 
turned  back  southward.  From  this  place  through  a slight  fog  cov- 
ering the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  we  thought  we  could  see  the 
western  ice  cupola  of  North  East  Land,  where  we  landed  in  1925. 

“About  one  hour  after  we  had  left  King’s  Bay  we  descried 
the  ice  lying  some  miles  north  of  the  Spitzbergen  coast  on  latitude 
30.  At  10.43  we  passed  the  edge,  and  only  a few  minutes  later  we 
had  the  polar  ice  under  us. 

“The  slight  clouds  disappeared  and  as  far  as  we  could  see 
northward,  eastward  and  westward  there  was  nothing  but  the  blue 
sky  and  the  snow-covered  ice.  Southward  we  saw  the  high  peaks 
of  Northern  Spitzbergen,  but  soon  they  also  disappeared. 

“And  now  the  outlook  commenced.  In  spite  of  the  results 
of  our  expedition  in  1925  we  eagerly  looked  for  land  all  the  way, 
even  before  we  had  reached  the  Pole,  this  time  flying  a little  more 
to  the  eastward  than  last  year.  But  we  saw  nothing.  The  ice  gave 
the  same  impression  as  last  year.  Its  surface  was  broken  up  in  all 
directions,  especially  in  the  west  and  east,  and  the  leads  were  small, 
few  and  crooked,  and  almost  all  of  them  covered  by  new  frozen  ice. 
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“We  had  also  a favorable  wind  that  increased  our  speed  a few 
miles  an  hour.  We  looked  for  birds  and  animals,  but  in  vain.  Up 
to  latitude  83  to  84  we  frequently  saw  polar  bear  tracks  and  some 
seals  that  went  out  of  sight  on  hearing  the  unknown  thundering 
sound  of  engines.  Now  and  then  we  saw  also  a solitary  gull  hover- 
ing over  the  ice.  But  84  passed,  all  signs  of  life  disappeared.  The 
dark  shadow  of  the  airship  was  the  only  thing  that  moved  on  the 
ice,  which  was  always  broken  up. 

“The  only  difference  in  the  picture  the  ice  gave  approaching 
the  North  Pole  was  that  the  leads  were  fewer  and  smaller.  Often 
it  happened  that  we  didn’t  see  the  leads  at  all. 

“At  about  9 o’clock  P.  M.  we  passed  latitude  87  degrees  45 
minutes  north.  It  was  at  this  latitude  that  our  flying  boats  landed 
at  1 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  May  22nd,  on  last  year’s  examination 
flight,  but  the  landing  took  place  about  fifty  miles  westward  of  this 
year’s  longitude.  The  motors  of  the  airship,  however,  went  with 
reduced  speed  over  the  same  latitude  in  commemoration  of  the  last 
flight.  For  Riiser-Larsen,  Omdal  and  ourselves  it  was  a solemn 
moment  looking  down  on  the  ice  where  a little  lead  in  immense  polar 
ice  for  twenty-five  days  had  been  all  our  world. 

“Approaching  88  we  saw  fog  in  front  of  us,  and  when  we 
reached  it  we  had  to  go  up  at  first  to  1,800  feet  to  get  over  it.  Later, 
the  fog  lying  higher  and  higher,  we  had  to  rise  to  more  than  3,000 
feet  to  get  over  it. 

Fog — “The  fog  rolled  under  the  ship  like  a woolen  ocean.  This 
was  a disappointment  to  all  on  board,  especially  to  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition.  Even  years  before  we  joined  our  forces  in  1925  we 
had  dreamed  about  unveiling  the  Arctic  from  the  air.  Should  we 
have  to  pass  the  North  Pole  and  sail  over  the  unknown  regions  on 
its  other  side  in  fog?  It  seemed  so. 

“For  nearly  two  hours  we  flew  over  the  fog.  The  only  conso- 
lation to  us  was  that  we  received  valuable  weather  reports  from 
the  Stavanger  radio  station  in  Southern  Norway,  promising  us 
favorable  winds,  at  least  on  the  last  part  of  the  flight  down  to  Nome, 
in  Alaska. 

“Now  and  then  however,  there  were  openings  in  the  fog,  per- 
mitting us  to  look  down  on  the  ice,  thus  enabling  us  to  assert  that 
none  of  the  region  we  passed  after  latitude  88  was  land.  This 
didn’t  surprise  us,  however,  because  last  year  we  looked  over  the 
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1.  Disappearing  into  the  gloom  of  the  northern  sun. 

King’s  Bay,  the  most  northerly  settlement  in  the  world  (600  miles  from  the  North  Pole). 
3.  Norge  on  her  way — Taken  from  Commander  Byrd’s  plane. 
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ice  to  88.30  from  our  planes.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  where  we 
landed  being  more  than  10,000  feet  indicated  also  that  in  no  case 
could  land  exist  before  the  Pole. 

1 ‘ In  that  way  we  passed  the  89th  degree  of  latitude,  going  with 
an  average  speed  of  more  than  fifty  miles  an  hour.  We  were 
quickly  approaching  the  Pole.  And  not  very  far  from  this  attrac- 
tive point  the  sun  became  victorious. 

“Another  little  detail  of  non-importance  for  our  expedition 
happened  also  before  our  arrival  at  the  Pole.  By  chance  it  was  the 
birthday  of  Ellsworth. 

“Late  in  the  evening — 11th — I (Ellsworth)  mentioned  this  to 
our  journalist  and  Ramm  sent  a press  telegram  about  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  I some  hours  later  received  telegrams  giving  good 
wishes.  One  of  these,  being  from  our  friends  in  King’s  Bay  with 
an  amusing  text,  I shall  repeat:  ‘Passing  into  your  46th  birthday 
and  another  hemisphere,  we  send  you  our  heartiest  congratulations.’ 

“My  comrades  on  the  expedition,  as  midnight  passed  on,  drank 
my  health  in  tea.  I used  Amundsen’s  cup  from  the  South  Pole 
marked  ‘Fram  11-12-1911.’ 

“When  later  on  we  passed  over  the  Pole  we  discussed  if  we 
hadn’t  celebrated  my  birthday  a little  too  early,  because  the  time 
goes  back  one  day  going  from  one  hemisphere  to  another.  As  I 
remarked  in  my  diary  ‘ so  it  looks  as  though  I get  another  birthday 
tomorrow.  ’ 

‘ ‘ The  observations  made  during  the  flight,  the  bearings  taken  to 
the  wireless  stations  of  King’s  Bay  and  Green  Harbor  on  Spitz- 
bergen  and  the  sun  compass,  at  length  permitted  us  to  state  that  we, 
at  1.30  A.  M.,  May  12,  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  had  reached  the  North 
Pole.  The  direction  during  all  the  flight  had  often  been  controlled 
by  bearings.  The  astronomical  observations  of  longitude  cor- 
responded almost  exactly  with  the  bearings,  and  the  measures  taken 
of  the  speed  were  controlled  by  observations  of  latitude. 

“In  that  way  the  ship  was  navigated  from  the  King’s  Bay 
meridian  to  the  Pole  point,  so,  after  the  sun’s  position  was  taken  in 
relation  to  this  meridian  at  that  hour,  we  could  be  sure  that  we  were 
over  the  attractive  goal. 

At  the  Pole — “We  went  down  to  lower  altitudes,  not  much  lower 
than  300  feet,  and  saw  that  ice  over  the  Pole  had  the  same  character 
as  before — few  leads,  still  smaller  than  those  southward ; not  a sign 
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of  a living  thing;  only  an  endless  broken-up  ice  plain  glittering 
in  the  midnight  sun  under  the  keel  of  the  Norge,  which  in  a splendid 
way  had  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  her  task. 

‘ ‘ Speed  was  reduced,  one  of  the  small  windows  of  the  cabin  was 
opened  and  we  carried  out  the  little  ceremony  that  we  had  hoped 
to  realize  since  the  plans  of  the  expedition  were  formulated  in 
Spitzbergen  almost  a year  ago. 

“The  crew  uncovered  their  heads.  First  the  signer,  Amund- 
sen, dropped  a Norwegian  flag  presented  to  the  expedition  by  the 
Norwegian  King  and  Queen,  and  then  Ellsworth  dropped  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  presented  to  the  expedition  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Then  the  Norge’s  pilot,  Nobile,  dropped  the  Italian 
flag. 

“Slowly  the  multi-colored  flags  of  the  three  nations  sank 
through  the  air,  being  brightened  by  the  sun.  The  staffs  were  so 
constructed  that  on  reaching  the  ice  they  would  stand  perpendicu- 
larly, and  we  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  crew  of  the  Norge  when  we  saw  the  three  flags  waving 
under  us  with  the  background  of  snow-covered  ice. 

“The  Norge,  with  reduced  speed,  made  a round  over  the  Pole, 
the  crew  shook  hands  with  one  another  and  we  looked  for  the  last 
time  down  on  the  flags. 

‘ ‘ Then  we  continued  the  flight.  The  engines  regained  full  speed, 
members  of  the  expedition  recommenced  their  various  tasks  and  the 
Norge  flew  southward  for  the  first  time  since  it  started  on  its  flight, 
the  sun  compass  being  settled  for  Point  Barrow  in  Alaska. 

‘ ‘ Till  this  moment  we  had  flown  over  parts  of  the  globe  already 
known  to  humanity.  In  front  of  us  now  we  had  the  biggest  unex- 
plored area  of  the  world,  and  before  we  should  see  known  land  we 
had  to  cover  not  far  from  1,500  miles. 

The  Unexplored — “What  were  the  secrets  of  the  area  and 
should  we  succeed  in  pulling  aside  a part  of  the  veil  that  covered 
it;  and  if  we  succeeded,  should  we  land  safe  so  we  could  tell  the 
world  what  we  had  seen? 

“These  questions  animated  every  man  aboard  the  ship  in  the 
first  minutes  after  we  had  passed  the  Pole,  but  soon  our  duties 
again  occupied  us  and  the  flight  went  on  as  before. 

“And  indeed  nothing  had  changed.  No  land  was  to  be  seen. 
The  ice  had  always  the  same  character  and  glittered  in  the  same 
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sun.  No  clouds  were  to  be  seen.  Only  on  the  western  and  southern 
horizon  we  observed  some  slight  clouds,  but  not  reducing  the  vis- 
ibility. 

“The  wireless  worked  regularly.  We  received  our  weather 
reports,  took  the  necessary  bearings,  sent  our  press  telegrams  so 
that  the  public  all  over  the  world  would  read  about  the  ceremony 
over  the  Pole  and  our  first  impressions  of  the  American  side  of  the 
Pole  only  a few  hours  after  we  had  passed  over  it. 

“In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  some  of  the  crew,  having 
worked  since  we  left  King’s  Bay,  tried  to  sleep  a little.  They  crept 
into  sleeping  bags  of  reindeer  skins  and  lay  down  on  the  narrow 
gangway  in  the  keel,  lying  so  that  they  didn’t  fall  down  on  the  keel 
canvas.  They  should  not  have  run  the  risk,  as  it  was  easy  to  go 
through. 

“But  in  spite  of  being  already  very  tired  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  sleep.  The  cold,  the  sound  of  the  engines,  the  uncomfort- 
able position  and  men  constantly  passing  over  them  on  the  gang- 
way kept  them  awake. 

Pole  of  Inaccessibility — “Approaching  the  ‘Ice  Pole,’  about 
6.30  A.  M.,  on  May  12th,  all  the  crew  were  again  in  the  cabin  or  in 
the  engine  gondolas.  We  reached  the  ‘Ice  Pole’  about  7 o’clock. 
This  place  is  the  centre  of  the  Arctic  ice  mass,  lying  at  about  88 
north  latitude  and  157  west  longitude.  It  is  called  the  ‘Ice  Pole’ 
because  it  always  had  been  considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  place 
to  reach  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

“But  now  its  inaccessibility  was  broken.  From  the  Norge  six- 
teen men  looked  down  on  the  ice.  Even  if  we  didn’t  know  we  were 
over  it,  we  should  have  understood  the  character  of  the  place  as  the 
centre  of  the  Arctic  ice  masses,  and  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  reach  it  by  other  means  than  by 
airplane  and  airship. 

“For,  indeed,  the  place  merits  its  name.  Not  even  the  smallest 
lead  was  to  be  seen,  yet  the  ice  was  broken  up  in  all  directions.  It 
seemed  to  us,  looking  down  from  the  Norge,  as  if  we  were  over  a 
wild,  snow-covered  region  where  giants  had  waged  war  with  ice 
floes.  And  we  are  sure  that  even  the  most  adventure-desiring 
man  on  board  the  ship  was  happy  that  he  was  flying  over  the  ‘Ice 
Pole  ’ and  did  not  have  to  force  his  way  on  foot  over  its  many  bar- 
ricades of  ice. 
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“At  86  north  latitude  we  had  covered  half  the  distance  between 
King’s  Bay  and  Point  Barrow.  Of  the  six  and  one-half  tons  of 
gasoline  the  ship  had  in  its  tank  starting  from  King’s  Bay  only 
about  two  tons  had  been  consumed. 

“Having  passed  the  ‘Ice  Pole,’  we  shortly  afterward  came 
into  fog,  and  from  now  until  we  landed  on  the  lagoon  inside  Teller, 
in  Alaska,  we  had  more  excitement  than  we  expected  to  have  when, 
before  the  start,  we  were  formulating  the  plans  the  expedition  had 
to  meet  and  were  discussing  the  various  possibilities  and  dangers. 
No  one  afterward  tried  seriously  to  have  a sleep. 

Troubles  Commencing — “It  was  between  8 and  9 in  the  morn- 
ing that  the  fog  and  our  troubles  commenced.  When  the  ship 
entered  the  fog  it  lay  up  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  1,000  feet.  As 
we  had  done  before  to  avoid  it,  this  time  we  also  tried  to  pass  over 
it.  It  seemed  to  succeed.  For  a while  we  had  the  beautiful  view 
of  the  shadow  of  our  ship  on  the  fog  as  the  center  of  an  immense 
circle  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  We  had,  moreover,  the  same 
experience  as  last  year.  When,  in  our  flying  boats,  we  passed  over 
the  fog,  their  shadows  also  were  surrounded  by  a circle  of  rain- 
bow. 

“But  having  flown  in  the  fog  for  a while  we  began  to  get  trouble 
with  the  wireless — first,  to  the  despair  of  Ramm,  who  wrote  down 
his  telegrams  and  gave  them  to  Gottwaldt  and  Storm  Johnson, 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  transmit  them;  later  on,  to  the 
still  greater  despair  of  Malmgren,  who  didn’t  get  his  weather  re- 
ports, thus  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  draw  weather  maps,  now 
more  necessary  than  ever,  as  the  ship  was  approaching  regions 
where  almost  all  weather  elements  were  unknown  to  him. 

‘ ‘ Last,  but  not  least,  the  trouble  on  the  wireless  due  to  the  fog 
made  it  in  any  case  impossible  to  have  constant  bearings,  this  also 
being  of  greater  importance  than  before,  as  we  were  now  getting 
no  regular  astronomical  observations. 

“The  antenna,  covered  with  ice,  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of 
porcelain,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  station  was  lost.  The  wireless 
men  rolled  up  the  antenna  several  times  to  clean  it  from  ice.  Also 
they  cleaned,  as  well  as  possible,  the  wheel  of  the  generator.  But 
all  was  in  vain,  their  calls  were  never  answered. 

“After  our  arrival  in  Nome  we  heard  that  all  the  more  pow- 
erful stations  in  Alaska — Nome,  Fairbanks,  Cordova,  etc.,  had  list- 
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CONDITIONS  OF  THE  POLAR  ICE  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  NORGE. 
1.  Fringe  of  the  “Polar-Pack." 

2.  Vicinity  of  the  Pole. 

3.  A great  lead  from  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet. 


‘THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  UNKNOWN.” 
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ened  in  on  various  wave  lengths  to  enter  into  communication  with 
our  station,  but  in  vain.  They  didn’t  even  hear  our  signals,  a cir- 
cumstance that  shows  the  strong  effect  of  the  ice  forming  on  the 
Norge’s  antenna. 

“However,  the  flight  went  on,  and  the  fog  lying  higher  and 
higher,  we  had  to  go  up  to  almost  2,500  feet.  This  time,  as  when 
compelled  to  fly  over  the  fog  before  reaching  the  Pole,  we  could 
assert  that  we  had  no  land  under  us.  A few  openings  in  the  fog 
permitted  us  to  look  down  on  ice.  This  had  always  the  same  char- 
acter, with  a few  leads  running  in  an  east-west  direction. 

“The  situation  in  the  evening  became  worse.  Clouds  were 
over  us  and  fog  under  us,  going  together  in  one  woolen  mass.  First 
we  went  down  to  a lower  altitude,  but,  snow  falling,  we  returned 
to  a greater  altitude,  but  here  we  met  a new  danger.  The  ship 
began  to  be  loaded  down  by  ice.  Nobile  asked  our  meteorologist 
what  to  do.  Malmgren  started  at  once  to  make  systematic  observa- 
tions of  the  amount  of  rime  at  various  heights,  and  repeated  this 
many  times  during  the  flight. 

Ice  Crust  on  Airship — “But  the  fog  didn’t  only  create  difficul- 
ties for  height  and  observations;  far  more  dangerous  was  the  ice 
crust  that  began  forming  on  the  ship’s  engines  and  propellers.  This 
threatened  us  also  in  another  way.  When,  for  the  first  time,  we 
heard  that  ice  bits  loosened  from  the  outside  wires  of  engines  by 
the  propeller  were  thrown  as  projectiles  through  the  keel’s  canvas, 
making  holes  in  it,  all  the  crew  understood  perfectly  that  we  had 
begun  a critical  stage  of  our  flight. 

“If  the  blades  of  the  propellers  were  smashed  by  the  loose-end 
bits  of  ice,  pieces  of  them  certainly  would  make  such  big  holes  in  the 
balloon  that  immediately  we  would  have  been  forced  to  go  down  on 
the  ice  and  walk  to  the  coast.  When  the  ice  bombardment  on  the 
keel  started  we  were  more  than  200  miles  from  the  coast.  Up  to 
that  moment,  while  looking  down  on  the  ice,  we  had  only  watched 
it  with  the  eyes  of  explorers.  We  had  photographed  it,  had  made 
notes  about  the  number  and  greatness  and  direction  of  its  leads, 
and  had  tried  to  state  how  high  the  ice  floes  were  on  its  broken  up 
surface.  Facing  the  possibility  of  marching  on  it  down  to  the 
coast  the  ice  had  still  greater  interest  for  every  one  in  the  ship.  All 
were  glad  that  the  ice  bombardment  had  not  started  before. 

“However,  the  flight  went  on,  the  propellers  not  being  smashed. 
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But  again  and  again  we  heard  the  ice  bits  going  through  the  canvas 
of  the  keel,  giving  the  crew  a hard  job  to  repair  the  breaks.  One 
break  was  so  big  that  the  airship  had  to  be  slowed  up  in  order  to 
repair  it.  Once  more  we  learned  to  appreciate  the  carefulness  with 
which  Nobile  had  prepared  the  airship  for  the  flight,  having 
strengthened  the  envelope  outside  the  gas  bag  near  the  propellers 
just  to  avoid  the  very  danger  that  now  threatened  ship,  crew  and 
expedition. 

“However,  we  couldn’t  trust  that  envelope  and  the  gas  bag’s 
resistance,  and  as  long  as  the  ice  bombardment  went  on  we  eagerly 
watched  its  effect.  For  a while  after  the  big  break  was  made  the 
ship  went  only  at  half  speed.  Several  times  the  motors  by  turns 
were  stopped  to  clean  the  blades  of  the  propellers  from  ice. 

“The  distance  covered  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  the 
coast  and  probably  would  be  in  Point  Barrow  the  next  day.  We 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a position  line  that  went  a little  to  the 
westward  of  the  Point  Barrow  meridian. 

“Early  on  the  morning  of  May  13th,  Greenwich  time  (in  the 
afternoon  of  May  12,  Alaska  time)  several  signs  indicated  that  we 
couldn’t  be  far  from  land.  The  ice  was  still  much  broken  up  and 
the  ice  floes  big,  but  we  observed  that  the  number  of  leads  increased 
and  that  they  were  greater  than  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  ice 
edge  behind  us  on  the  European  side  of  the  Pole.  Open  water  also 
was  observed  at  last. 

Land — “At  6.50  P.  M.,  Greenwich  time,  Riiser-Larsen,  having 
examined  the  southern  horizon  for  a long  time  through  his  field 
glasses,  cried  ‘Land  on  the  port  below.’ 

“After  a look  down  we  understood  that  46  hours  and  45  min- 
utes after  we  had  left  the  ground  in  King’s  Bay  we  had  reached 
Point  Barrow  at  71  degrees  north  latitude,  156  degrees  west  longi- 
tude. The  transpolar  flight  was  realized. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history  human  eyes  had  seen  the  region 
between  the  North  Pole  and  Point  Barrow.  We  had  thus  passed 
just  over  the  supposed  Keenan’s  Land  north  of  Point  Barrow  with- 
out seeing  it.  They  who  have  not  believed  in  its  existence  are  con- 
sequently right.  We  were  also  able  to  state  that  in  the  region  we 
had  flown  over  in  our  airship  there  exists  neither  continents  nor 
islands.  For  in  spite  of  the  fog  on  the  last  part  of  the  flight  there 
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1.  Point  Barrotv,  Alaska — First  land  after  leaving-  King's  Bay,  Spitzbergen. 

2.  In  the  navigating  cabin — Measuring  atmospheric  electricity. 

3.  In  the  rigging  during  the  flight.  (Note  "Pemmican"  tins  lashed  to  rigging). 
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were  so  many  openings  in  it  that  in  case  land  existed  in  the 
regions  we  passed  we  should  have  observed  it. 

“The  transpolar  flight  was  realized  when  the  Norge  passed  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  but  the  airship  was  far  from  its  goal,  a safe  land- 
ing place.  We  have  already  mentioned  that,  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  wireless,  we  had  no  information  of  the  weather  conditions  over 
Alaska  except  the  showing  of  a cyclone  that  seemed  to  be  stationary 
over  Bering  Sea. 

“When  it  was  decided  to  try  to  reach  Nome,  the  airship  fol- 
lowed the  coast  of  Alaska  from  Point  Barrow  toward  Wainwright, 
which  we  passed  at  8.45  A.  M.,  May  13,  Alaska  time.  We  went  over 
Wainwright  at  a low  altitude.  Captain  Amundsen  and  his  com- 
rades spent  the  winter  of  1922-1923  there,  intending  to  try  to  go  in 
an  airplane  over  the  North  Pole  to  Spitzbergen. 

“Lieutenant  Omdal  said  afterward  that  he  had  recognized  some 
of  the  people  in  Wainwright  when  they  came  out  of  their  houses  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  motors.  . It  is  possible  he  did.  In  any  case 
it  is  certain  that  when  we  passed  over  the  camps  on  the  coast 
every  human  being  in  the  white  men’s  houses  and  the  Eskimos’  huts 
ran  out  to  look  after  the  airship  as  it  passed  over  their  heads  flying 
south. 

“As  we  approached  Bering  Strait  it  proved  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  foggy  places  on  the  globe.  The  fog  got  thicker 
and  thicker  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  follow  the 
coast  line,  it  being  almost  indistinguishable  in  the  snow  and  ice. 
Another  thing  that  increased  our  difficulties  was  the  fact  that  the 
map  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Alaska  did  not  correspond  with  the 
terrain. 

“After  having  continued  for  a while  the  fog  got  so  thick  that 
even  from  3,000  feet  altitude  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  coast  line. 
We  changed  our  direction  a little  north  of  Cape  Lisburne  and  con- 
tinued southward  over  the  land,  at  the  same  time  going  up  over  the 
fog.  We  had  a rather  fresh  wind  behind  us.  Now  and  then  under 
us  we  observed  a hill  or  the  snow-covered  ground.  At  this  time  we 
still  had  fuel  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours’  flying. 

“Then  ice  crust  began  forming  on  the  airship  for  the  second 
time.  It  was  alarming,  not  only  because  it  loaded  down  the  ship, 
but  also  because  it  spoiled  the  airship’s  trimming,  most  of  the  ice 
being  formed  on  its  bow.  That  the  ice  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
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dirigible  was  a great  extra  weight  to  carry  for  the  Norge  will  be 
understood  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ship  landed  at  Teller  it  was 
covered  by  ice  conservatively  estimated  to  weigh  about  a ton. 

“When  we  had  flown  over  the  water  for  a rather  long  time  the 
situation  again  became  so  critical  that  orders  were  given  to  the 
navigator  to  bring  the  ship  over  land  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
difficult  for  us  to  know  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach  land,  as  we 
were  ignorant  of  how  far  south  or  north  we  were  on  our  course. 

“Then  our  wireless  men  at  last  got  a bearing  after  having  tried 
vainly  for  all  these  hours  to  call  up  various  stations.  By  a miracle, 
our  men  heard  the  Nome  wireless  call  up  another  Alaska  station 
and  took  a bearing  in  a hurry.  This  bearing  made  it  possible  to 
fix  our  exact  position  and  we  steered  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  wind  calmed  down  a little  when  we  rounded  this  cape,  sheltered 
by  Seward  Peninsula,  but  was  at  the  same  time  very  capricious,  so 
we  had  to  sail  in  a high  altitude  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
frequent  squalls. 

“In  the  afternoon  of  May  13th,  we  observed  on  the  coast  a 
lagoon  covered  with  plain  ice  beside  the  little  village  of  Teller, 
ninety  miles  northwest  of  Nome.  The  ice  seemed  to  offer  a good 
landing  place  and  it  was  decided  to  go  down  there.  We  made  sev- 
eral rounds  over  the  lagoon  and  realized  the  landing  would  be  a 
risky  enterprise,  with  the  wind  still  strong  and  capricious.  We 
had,  however,  to  go  down.  It  was  still  more  risky  to  go  on,  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  weather  conditions  more  to  the  southward. 

Landing  at  Teller — “So  we  commenced  to  prepare  for  a land- 
ing. A big  sack  made  for  the  purpose  was  filled  with  various  heavy 
things  to  a weight  of  not  far  from  800  pounds.  To  its  end  two  ice 
anchors  were  attached  with  a steel  wire  and  the  exciting  landing 
manoeuvres  began.  We  went  down  to  an  altitude  of  300  feet.  Then 
there  happened  what  merited  the  name  of  miracle,  and  which  prob- 
ably saved  the  ship  and  made  it  possible  to  land  without  a man 
receiving  even  the  smallest  scratch. 

“The  wind  suddenly  slackened  for  a few  minutes.  The  sack 
was  lowered  on  the  ice,  but  this  proved  to  be  so  smooth  that  the  ice 
anchors  failed  to  get  a hold.  The  airship  was  hit  by  a slight  wind 
gust  and  drifted  toward  the  houses  of  the  village.  The  gas  was 
being  blown  out  of  the  balloon  all  the  time. 

“The  inhabitants  of  Teller,  who  had  been  observing  the  ship 
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a long  time  before  the  landing  manoeuvres  began,  now  ran  out  on 
the  ice.  One  of  the  long  landing  ropes  was  dropped  and  more  gas 
was  blown  out. 

‘ ‘ The  ship  sank  slowly  and  hit  the  ground.  But  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  take  it  toward  the  village.  Some  of  the  crew  jumped 
down  on  the  ice,  took  the  landing  ropes  and,  assisted  by  the  vil- 
lagers, succeeded,  by  great  effort,  in  bringing  the  ship  to  a stop 
only  a few  yards  from  the  beach  and  houses.  More  and  more  gas 
was  blown  out  of  the  balloon.  At  last  the  ship  was  quiet,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  wind  had  again  increased.  The  landing  was 
made  without  the  ship  being  wrecked  or  the  crew  hurt. 

“By  a rather  strong  gust  of  wind  the  balloon  was  suddenly 
forced  down  on  its  left  side  and  at  that  time  some  of  the  steel  tubes 
in  the  ship’s  metallic  structure  were  broken.  The  damage  thus 
caused  was  of  no  importance  and  easily  repaired.  None  of  the  more 
important  scientific  and  navigation  instruments  was  damaged  in  the 
landing. 

“When  we  landed  the  ship  had  in  her  tanks  fuel  enough  to  fly 
several  hundred  miles  more,  but  with  the  tired  crew  and  unknown 
weather  conditions  to  the  southward  it  was  found  too  risky  to  pro- 
ceed. On  the  last  part  of  the  flight  the  crew  had  suffered  much  from 
the  cold.  The  raw  fog  that  penetrated  cabin,  keel  and  engines  after 
we  passed  the  ice  pole  made  the  temperature  feel  lower  than  it  was. 

“The  coffee  and  tea  in  our  thermos  bottles  got  cold  twenty-four 
hours  after  we  had  left  Spitzbergen  and  even  froze.  Our  egg 
sandwiches  and  meat  cakes  also  froze.  The  only  food  we  ate  was 
biscuits  and  chocolate.  It  was  not  possible  to  warm  anything,  the 
danger  of  lighting  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  balloon  being  too  great. 

“We  think  when  these  details  are  told,  that  it  will  be  easily 
understood  by  the  readers  of  this  narrative  how  good  our  first  warm 
meal  in  Teller,  prepared  by  the  friendly  inhabitants  immediately 
after  our  landing,  tasted  to  the  sixteen  hungry  and  tired  men  from 
the  Norge. 

“Having  eaten  and  taken  all  the  valuable  instruments  ashore, 
we  then  went  to  bed  and  slept,  slept,  slept. 

Results  of  Expedition — “We  have  now  to  mention  some  of  the 
results  of  the  expedition.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  write  about  the 
scientific  results  of  the  transpolar  flight,  as  several  observations 
made  during  it  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  close  investigation. 
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However,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  most  important  geographical 
result  is  that  already  referred  to. 

“There  exists  no  land  between  the  North  Pole  and  Point  Bar- 

row. 

“Dr.  Harald  Sverdrup  of  the  Maud  expedition  has  already 
shown  that  there  exists  no  unknown  land  between  the  Pole  and 
Eastern  Siberia.  Both  results  are  in  contradiction  with  the  theory 
of  the  so-called  Harris  Land.  This  theory  is  built  on  the  basis  of 
tidal  observations  and  supposes  the  existence  of  a large  stretch  of 
land  north  of  Wrangell  Island. 

“There  exists  no  such  land.  Instead,  we  have  a deep,  ice- 
covered  ocean,  extending  from  Spitzbergen  to  Alaska. 

“The  meteorological  science  has  been  aided  by  the  flight  and 
from  that  point  of  view  the  most  important  service  was  that'  it  was 
shown  to  be  possible  to  organize  a meteorological  service  on  board 
that  during  the  entire  flight  from  Rome  to  Alaska  could  furnish  the 
pilot  and  the  navigator  with  all  the  observations  and  forecasts  that 
they  had  use  for.  The  expedition  also  proved  that  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  over  the  polar  basin  do  not  prevent  a modern  air- 
ship from  crossing  it. 

“This  may  be  of  interest  for  the  planning  of  future  airship 
lines  between  Europe  and  the  Far  West,  the  route  being  a much 
shorter  one  than  any  other.  Results  of  interest  to  pure  science 
were  obtained,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  air  and  electrical  obser- 
vations. It  was  very  valuable  to  get  air  and  electrical  observa- 
tions from  the  centre  of  a big  ocean,  conditions  there  being  undis- 
turbed. 

Navigation — “The  principles  of  navigation  used  in  transpolar 
flights  are  in  many  ways  different  from  those  used  in  ordinary  nav- 
igation. Hjalmar  Riiser-Larsen  of  the  Norwegian  Navy,  our  sec- 
ond in  command,  was  the  navigator  on  the  present  flight  as  he  was 
on  the  1925  expedition.  The  way  he  performed  his  difficult  task 
may  be  understood  by  the  fact  that  he  could  announce  to  us,  after 
the  ship  had  covered  the  immense  distance  of  between  2,100  and 
2,200  miles  between  King’s  Bay  and  Alaska,  that  we  had  reached 
Point  Barrow  at  just  the  point  we  had  steered  for  all  the  way  from 
Spitzbergen,  even  though  during  a great  part  of  the  flight  the  ship 
went  through  fog  and  snow,  making  it  very  difficult  to  take  obser- 
vations. 
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‘‘The  Goerz  sun  compass  was  his  chief  aid  in  navigation.  It 
was  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  we  used  on  the  1925  expedition.  It 
was  mounted  outside  the  pilot  cabin  close  to  the  side  rudder  wheel. 
We  had  brackets  for  it  on  each  side  in  order  to  get  noon  observa- 
tions from  the  sun.  The  compass  had  to  be  shifted  from  one  side 
to  the  other  every  twelve  hours — a cold  job  for  the  navigator,  who 
had  to  hang  for  quite  a time  with  half  his  body  out  of  the  cabin. 

“The  principle  of  the  sun  compass  is  as  follows:  A picture 
of  the  sun  is  reflected  through  a periscope  down  on  a glass  plate 
lying  before  the  rudder-man.  Connected  to  the  periscope  is  a clock- 
work mechanism  which  turns  the  periscope  260  degrees  in  the  same 
time  the  sun  uses  for  the  same  movement.  When  once  correctly 
set,  your  bow  is  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  long  as  the  pic- 
ture of  the  sun  is  kept  on  the  same  spot.  Corrections  must  be  made 
for  declinations  and  also  for  change  in  latitude,  as  the  axis  of  the 
periscope  must  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  To  this  must 
be  added  a correction  for  the  ship’s  drift  on  account  of  winds. 

“We  also  had  one  periodic  steering  compass  and  one  periodic 
standard  compass,  both  of  English  type.  Beside  these  we  had  one 
ball  aeroplane  compass  of  the  German  Ludoff  type.  Both  types 
behaved  very  well  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  best. 
We  had  the  same  combination  on  the  1925  expedition  and  found 
then  that  it  was  safest  to  have  both  types. 

‘ ‘ For  measuring  drift  and  speed  we  had  the  Goerz  instruments, 
through  which  the  speed  is  measured  by  a four  points  bearing  on 
an  object  on  the  snow  underneath  the  ship.  The  distance  passed 
over  in  a measured  time  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  ship  above 
the  ground.  This  requires  the  correct  altitude  for  exact  measure- 
ment. Our  altimeters  were  the  ordinary  aneroid  barometers.  As 
these  are  set  according  to  the  barometric  pressure  at  the  place  of 
departure,  they  are  wrong  when  the  pressure  changes.  We  had 
different  methods,  however,  of  checking  the  sight  for  corrections 
in  the  altimeter.  We  carried  instruments  for  this,  but  they  could 
not  be  used  under  the  special  circumstances  existing  in  the  polar 
basin. 

“Ordinarly  the  speed  also  can  be  checked  by  the  time  the 
shadow  of  the  ship,  the  length  of  which  is  known,  takes  to  travel 
over  a certain  object  on  the  ground.  But  this  method  could  not  be 
used  on  our  flight,  as  the  low  height  of  the  sun  gave  a shadow  too 
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far  away  from  the  ship  for  sharp  contours.  We  tried  to  use  these 
methods,  but  they  gave,  as  it  proved  afterward,  too  great  a speed. 
Because  of  the  blurred  outline  the  shadow  did  not  give  the  full 
length  of  the  ship.  When  the  speed  obtained  in  this  way  cor- 
responded very  well  with  the  speeds  found  by  the  other  instruments, 
we  relied  upon  them  until  the  midnight  height  of  the  sun  gave  us 
the  correct  latitude — not  as  high  as  we  had  calculated. 

“The  speed  had  been  less  partly  because  the  barometric  pres- 
sure had  changed,  and  the  altimeter  thus  gave  a false  altitude,  and 
partly  because  the  measured  speed  will  always  be  too  high,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rudder-men  steer  a straighter  course  than  usual 
while  observations  are  being  taken. 

“Among  other  instruments  we  had  a splendid  German  bubble 
sextant  and  three  pocket  chronometers  which  had  been  checked  daily 
for  a long  period  before  we  left.  They  were  kept  under  a constant 
temperature  during  the  flight.  Wireless  time  signals  were  also 
taken. 

“We  used  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  a Norwegian  Fisherman’s 
Almanac  on  the  trip,  the  latter  giving  azimuths  for  high  latitudes. 
For  charts  we  used  Mercator  Projections  up  to  80  degrees  north 
on  the  Spitzbergen  side  and  75  degrees  north  on  the  Alaska  side. 
For  the  rest  of  the  trip  we  used  a gnomonic  chart  with  an  American 
map  based  on  deviation  curves  in  the  polar  basin. 

‘ ‘ For  the  layman ’s  better  understanding  here  is  a short  descrip- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  astronomic  navigation  with  respect  to  the 
special  navigation  conditions  in  the  polar  basin. 

‘ ‘ By  taking  one  observation  only  of  sun,  moon,  planets  or  stars 
one  does  not  get  one’s  exact  position  at  a certain  point.  Such  an 
observation  tells  you  only  that  you  stand  somewhere  on  the  so- 
called  position  line.  By  means  of  this  line,  which  corresponds  to 
perpendicular  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  the  azimuth  can  be  drawn 
into  the  chart.  To  get  your  exact  position  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
second  position  line,  which  crosses  your  first  line  at  quite  a big  angle 
to  obtain  a sharp  crossing. 

‘ 1 That  is,  you  must  either  at  the  same  time  take  an  observation 
of  a second  astral  body,  far  to  the  side  of  the  first  one,  or  if  you 
get  only  the  sun  you  can  wait  until  the  direction  of  this  orb  has 
altered.  If  you  have  been  standing  still  between  the  observations 
it  is  very  easy;  but  if  you  have  been  moving  between  the  observa- 
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tions  another  calculation  conies  in.  You  must  then  do  what  is  done 
in  maritime  navigation,  move  the  first  position  line  parallel  to  itself 
on  the  direction  sheet  to  correspond  to  the  distance  you  have  moved 
and  with  the  distance  you  have  moved  between  the  observations. 
Then  you  draw  also  your  second  position  line  and  the  crossing  of 
these  lines  is  your  exact  position  at  the  time  of  the  second  obser- 
vation. 

“For  air  navigation  this  method  will  not  be  very  correct 
because  of  the  great  distance  you  have  moved  between  the  observa- 
tions and  because  the  exact  speed  of  the  aircraft  cannot  be  found 
in  the  polar  regions. 

“If  in  additions  to  these  difficulties  you  enter  fog,  or  for  a 
considerable  time  are  in  the  clouds — which  give  no  chance  at  all  for 
even  the  finding  of  approximate  speed — you  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  moved  100  to  200  miles  between  the  observations.  In  the 
polar  basin  you  have  in  the  summer  only  the  sun  for  your  observa- 
tions, as  the  periods  when  the  moon  also  can  be  used  are  very  short. 
These  did  not  coincide  with  the  time  for  our  flight  and  the  best  thing 
was  to  base  our  navigation  only  on  a single  observation,  not  trying 
to  combine  two  of  them. 

“What  you  want  to  know  is  your  latitude  and  longitude.  If 
you  take  your  observations  at  noon  and  midnight,  the  time  when  the 
sun  is  due  south  or  north,  you  get  a position  line  running  east  and 
west  that  gives  your  latitude.  If  at  the  same  time  a bearing  of  the 
sun  shows  it  to  be  due  south  or  north  according  to  the  sun  compass 
and  the  magnetic  compasses,  you  know  your  longitude  is  correct  and 
whether  you  stand  east  or  west  of  the  supposed  line. 

“On  the  other  hand  if  you  take  observations  of  the  sun  when 
it  is  due  east  or  west,  that  is  clocked  A.  M.  or  P.  M.,  you  get  a posi- 
tion line  running  south  and  north,  giving  you  your  longitude. 

“Apart  from  these  methods  we  obtained  our  longitude  at  inter- 
vals during  the  flight  to  the  Pole  by  radio  bearings  from  the  King’s 
Bay  wireless  station,  on  the  meridian  of  which  we  navigated. 

“Finally,  we  want  to  draw  attention  to  a misunderstanding 
among  laymen,  namely,  that  the  magnetic  compasses  are  completely 
out  of  action  at  the  Pole.  That  would  be  the  case  if  the  magnetic 
pole  were  lying  upon  the  geographical  pole.  But  fortunately  for 
navigation  this  is  not  the  case.  The  magnetic  pole  is  down  on  the 
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Boothia  peninsula  on  the  north  coast  of  Canada.  Thus  there  is  a 
certain  magnetic  force  at  the  geographical  pole,  although  it  is  weak. 

“Going  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  Pole  there  is  no  great  change 
in  the  deviation — that  is,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  mag- 
netic north  and  true  north.  At  the  Pole  itself  the  deviation  can  be 
said  to  be  only  between  zero  and  260,  as  everything  is  true  south  at 
midday. 

“If  you  change  your  deviation,  you  must  change  it  so  and  so 
many  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  angle  between  the  meridian  on 
which  you  arrive  at  the  Pole  and  the  meridian  on  which  you  will 
proceed. 

“Going  toward  Point  Barrow  difficulties  arise  if  you  must 
navigate  by  magnetic  compass  alone,  because  the  deviation  changes 
so  rapidly.  Between  89  north  and  80  it  changes  90  degrees ; that 
is,  7 to  10  degrees  every  hour.  If  your  position  is  wrong,  you  use  a 
deviation  with  quite  a big  error  attached  to  it,  and  this  gives  you 
presently  a still  bigger  error  in  position.  On  that  part  of  the 
distance  we  could  not  be  too  careful. 

“Approaching  the  ice  the  wind,  in  our  low  altitude,  slowed  our 
speed  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  Toward  11.56  A.  M., — all  time  in  this 
article  is  given  in  Greenwich  mean  time — the  drift  increased  to  the 
port.  The  altitude  was  increased  from  600  feet  to  1,000,  where  we 
found  14  degrees  drift  to  the  same  side  and  an  increased  speed  of 
almost  fifty-four  miles  an  hour.  Speed  and  drift  observations  were 
taken  constantly.  If  the  sun  compass  mounted  to  more  than  4 
degrees,  the  setting  of  this  was  altered.  For  smaller  angles  the 
rudderman  was  ordered  to  keep  the  picture  of  the  sun  only  a cor- 
responding number  of  degrees  out  to  the  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
glass  plate,  the  field  of  this  being  five  degrees  to  either  side  of  the 
centre. 

“At  1.10  P.  M.  we  got  a wireless  bearing  showing  that  we  stood 
six  nautical  miles  to  the  east  of  our  meridian.  Steering  up  against 
the  easterly  wind  was  slackened  two  degrees  so  that  we  gradually 
should  get  back  again. 

“At  3.21  P.  M.  we  got  a longitude  observation  of  the  sun  which 
said  that  we  were  back  on  our  meridian  again.  Our  latitude  was 
then  such  that  we  could  use  a very  simple  method  for  the  calculation 
of  the  observations  of  the  sun  north  of  85.  There  is  so  little  differ- 
ence between  the  azimuth  and  hour  angle  that  all  observations  can 
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be  calculated  as  midday  and  midnight  observations.  That  is,  the 
time  must  be  taken  and  the  position  line  drawn  perpendicular  on  the 
sun  meridian  at  a distance  from  the  Pole  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  sun  and  its  declination  at  the  moment. 

“With  the  sun  close  to  east  or  west  there  will  be  some  small 
errors  down  to  85,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  which  way  it  will  work  and 
take  it  into  consideration.  Further  wireless  bearings  in  the  eve- 
ning proved  that  we  were  now  sticking  to  our  meridian.  These 
could  now  be  especially  relied  on,  since  we  were  so  far  away  from  a 
station  that  a small  error  would  have  given  quite  a great  deviation. 

“We  also  received  wireless  bearings  from  the  Stavanger  radio 
in  Southern  Norway  and  these,  too,  corresponded  very  closely. 

“At  9.35  P.  M.  we  took  an  observation  of  the  sun.  According 
to  the  position  of  the  sun  it  would  not  have  given  us  our  correct 
latitude  unless  our  longitude  was  correct.  But  that  being  the  case, 
it  proved  that  we  were  not  so  far  north  as  expected.  At  9 P.  M. 
we  had  not  been  at  87.40  latitude,  as  expected,  but  close  to  87 ; that 
is  forty  nautical  miles  further  south — a little  disappointing,  but 
what  could  be  expected. 

“At  this  time  we  had  a bit  of  a breeze,  reducing  our  speed  to 
only  a little  more  than  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour,  but  it  soon  started 
to  increase  again.  At  10.30  P.  M.  we  met  fog  and  passed  over  it  at 
an  altitude  of  3,300  feet.  When  we  got  up  to  this  height  the  drift 
was  found  to  be  nothing,  according  to  observations  taken  just  before 
we  left  the  ice  behind  us. 

“As  there  was  no  drift  we  should  now  be  headed  due  north, 
and  the  last  minutes  before  12  o’clock,  King’s  Bay  meridian  time, 
were  rather  exciting,  as  at  that  moment  we  should  have  the  sun 
right  ahead.  To  our  great  satisfaction  that  was  also  the  case.  Our 
latitude,  according  to  an  observation  of  the  sun,  was  88  degrees  30 
minutes.  Through  the  openings  in  the  fog,  and  later  on  when  the 
fog  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole  cleared  away,  we  could  ascertain 
that  there  was  no  drift. 

“This  also  was  a great  satisfaction,  as  we  knew  that  we  were 
heading  directly  for  the  Pole  and  it  only  remained  to  find  out  when 
we  were  there.  According  to  our  speed  observations,  we  should  be 
at  the  Pole  at  about  1.30  A.  M.  on  May  12.  The  sun  at  that  moment 
would  still  have  a position,  given  a good  crossing,  between  a posi- 
tion line  and  our  meridian.  The  height  the  sun  should  have  at  the 
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Pole  at  1.30  A.  M.  and  its  declination  at  that  moment,  were  set  on  the 
sextant  and  the  corrections  taken  into  consideration. 

“At  the  moment  we  passed  over  the  Pole  our  time  should  have 
been  changed  to  Point  Barrow  time;  that  is,  we  had  to  put  our 
watches  eleven  hours  back.  It  was  not  any  longer  2.30  A.  M. 
Norwegian  time  on  the  12th  of  May,  but  3.30  P.  M.  on  the 
11th  of  May.  We  had  to  repeat  eleven  hours  we  had  just  lived. 
We  got  two  evenings  in  succession  with  no  day  between. 

“At  4.20  A.  M.  a longitude  observation  indicated  that  we  were 
a little  west  of  the  Point  Barrow  meridian.  As  we  now  were  not 
steering  for  a geometrical  position  at  the  North  Pole  any  longer, 
but  for  a big  part  of  a continent — Point  Barrow  was  not  our  desti- 
nation if  we  could  reach  further  south — we  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  try  to  bring  the  ship  back  to  that  meridian.  We  just  carried  on, 
steering  after  the  sun  compass  that  would  take  us  along  a line  par- 
allel to  that  meridian. 

“Until  now  we  had  no  drift,  and  speed  observations  showed 
a little  breeze  just  astern  which  had  been  expected  by  our  meteo- 
rologist. Up  to  7 o’clock  we  had  varying  drift  angles  to  port,  which 
slackened  down  toward  8 o’clock.  A latitude  observation  at  8.45 
A.  M.,  May  12,  indicated  close  to  84  degrees  30  minutes,  showing 
that  the  speeds  measured  were  now  also  too  great.  We  were  above 
fog  and  kept  a constant  lookout  for  openings  which  would  allow 
drift  observations. 

“Later  on,  when  the  ship  began  to  ice  down,  ice  also  settled 
on  the  sun  compass  which  in  a short  time  formed  an  ice  block  of  the 
most  fantastic  shape.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  clockwork 
stopped,  putting  the  sun  compass  out  of  action  for  the  rest  of  the 
flight. 

“As  simple  methods  for  the  calculation  of  the  sun  observation 
were  not  sufficiently  correct  any  longer,  all  the  subsequent  observa- 
tions were  calculated  after  the  St.  Hilaire  method. 

“Eight-twenty  P.  M.  gave  us  our  last  latitude  observation 
before  Point  Barrow  as  76  degrees  45  minutes.  In  the  thick  fog 
we  got  into  later  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  good  steering,  and  with 
the  frequent  slowing  down  of  speed  for  long  periods  giving  a greater 
drift  to  the  west  it  was  impossible  to  check  the  course  with  any 
exactness. 

“It  was  a surprise,  therefore,  to  find  by  observation  at  4 A.  M. 
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on  May  13th,  that  we  were  in  a nearly  north-south  position  on  a line 
striking  the  Alaskan  coast  and  passing  only  twenty-one  nautical 
miles  west  of  Point  Barrow.  It  was  nearly  twelve  hours  since  the 
last  longitude  observation  and  the  error  in  estimating  the  drift 
angle  thus  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  one  and  a half  miles  an 
hour.” 

Ellsworth  and  the  Arctic — These  are  the  narratives  of  two 
flights  over  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  words  of  the  men  who  charted  it 
in  part.  What  the  future  holds  in  the  Arctic  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Ellsworth,  at  a luncheon  tendered  him  by 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  “New  York  Times”  upon  his  return  to 
New  York: 

Mr.  Ochs,  Dr.  Finley  and  my  friends  of  The  New  York  Times: 
I thank  you  for  your  kind  welcome  and  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  grateful  appreciation  that  both  Captain  Amundsen 
and  myself  feel  toward  the  “New  York  Times”  for  the  befitting 
manner  in  which  you  gave  to  the  world  the  story  of  a great  ad- 
venture. 

The  successful  flight  of  the  airship  “Norge”  across  2,000  miles 
of  unexplored  polar  sea  in  forty-eight  hours  was  indeed  an  epic  in 
exploration,  and  the  crowning  achievement  of  Roald  Amundsen’s 
thirty-two  years  of  Arctic  effort.  As  to  the  value  of  such  a flight, 
beyond  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  only  time  can  tell.  But  there 
will  always  be  those  who  persist  in  asking,  “What’s  the  use?”  when 
there  is  no  direct  gain  in  sight. 

Sometimes  out  of  the  most  seemingly  abstruse  efforts  comes  a 
practical  gain.  Helium  was  found  in  the  sun,  93,000,000  of  miles 
away  from  earth,  but,  after  a search  lasting  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century,  it  was  discovered  on  earth  in  time  to  be  of  use  in  the  great 
war  as  a non-inflammable  filling  for  airships. 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years  the  Polar  Sea  has  zealously 
guarded  her  secret  against  man’s  invasion.  Mystery — a mystery 
as  luminous  and  yet  as  impenetrable  as  its  own  mirage — enveloped 
the  desolate  waste  until  the  airship  “Norge”  penetrated  its  heart, 
a million  square  miles  in  area,  and  changed  the  unknown  into  the 
known. 

Besides  adding  to  man’s  knowledge  concerning  the  planet  on 
which  he  lives,  the  flight  has  shown  that  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions over  the  Polar  basin  offer  no  hindrance  to  the  successful  cross- 
ing of  a modern  airship.  Thus  new  facts  in  time  sweep  away  the 
most  stubborn  prejudices,  and  the  world  may  one  day  wake  to  find 
itself  fast  wedded  to  a new  handmaid  of  progress — the  linking  of 
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Occident  and  Orient  by  a short  route  through  the  air,  via  the  North 
Pole. 

Finally,  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  flight  it  was  indeed  “life’s 
great  adventure.”  To  how  few  has  the  opportunity  offered  of 
speeding  so  fast  and  so  far  into  the  Unknown!  There  is  an  inde- 
finable something  about  such  an  experience,  where  illusion  and 
reality  are  so  hauntingly  intermingled,  that  may  well  color  one’s 
whole  sentiment  of  existence  forever. 

As  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  Spitzbergen  lost  their  identity 
in  the  deepening  blue  of  the  southern  sky,  civilization  seemed  to 
recede,  beyond  recall,  and  we  hung  like  a speck — suspended  at  the 
heart  of  an  oppressive  mystery.  In  flying,  as  in  life,  it  is  not  what 
we  see,  but  what  we  cannot  see  that  we  fear.  A sense  of  utter  soli- 
tude took  possession  of  us — an  illusion  of  disembodiment — while  I 
seemed  to  float  through  the  void  like  a lost  soul,  beyond  the  confines 
of  a three-dimensional  world.  Beneath,  silently  aloof,  lay  the  flat 
surface  of  the  frozen  Polar  Sea,  a weird,  unfamiliar  world,  forsaken 
of  life,  its  mantle  of  white  unblemished  save  where  wind  and  tide 
had  rift  the  icy  surface  into  the  cracks  and  leads  of  open  water. 

I found  myself  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  fuselage,  lost  in 
wonder  and  amazement  at  a world  that  God  had  seemingly  forgot- 
ten. Yet  the  polar  ice  is  not  without  its  fascination!  There  is  an 
inexplainable  something  about  great  open  spaces,  forsaken  of  men 
and  given  over  to  loneliness,  that  have  a peculiar  attraction  all  their 
own.  There  is  a simplicity  in  breadth,  space  and  distance  that  is 
inviting  and  ennobling.  Things  that  lie  flat  are  at  peace  and  the 
mind  grows  peaceful  with  them. 

The  first  Transpolar  Flight  itself  will  soon  become  a memory 
of  the  past,  but  that  call  of  the  silence  and  desolation  of  those  far- 
flung  ice  fields,  that  strangely  beautiful  world  of  glittering  white, 
lying  beyond  the  rim  of  the  Polar  Sea,  will  ever  “soothe  and  rav- 
ish me.” 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

By  B.  H.  Goldsmith,  New  York  City 

CION  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  New  York 
families  of  Dutch  extraction  and  oldest  son  of  the  twen- 
ty-sixth President  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  not  been  satisfied  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  his 
distinguished  ancestors,  but  in  his  early  manhood  set  out  to  make 
for  himself  a career  of  his  own,  based  on  his  own  efforts  and  abili- 
ties. In  this  he  has  succeeded  to  an  unusual  degree  and,  when  still 
less  than  forty  years  old,  he  is  able  to  look  back  upon  a successful 
career  in  business  as  a manufacturer  and  later  as  a banker,  very 
active  and  meritorious  service  as  an  officer  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  during  the  World  War  resulting  in  his  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  notably  useful  connection  with  public 
affairs  of  his  native  State,  New  York,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  his  time  and  energy 
which  these  manifold  activities  have  made  for  many  years,  he  has 
found  it  possible  to  give  much  attention  to  many  other  interests. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  various  subjects,  ranging 
from  naval  policy  to  fishing,  and  of  one  book,  the  latter  devoted 
chiefly  to  his  experiences  immediately  before,  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the  World  War.  He  has  also  been  always  actively 
interested  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and,  indeed,  in  all  forms  of 
outdoor  life,  his  favorite  recreation  being  hunting.  During  1925- 
1926  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  James  Simpson-Roosevelt 
expedition  to  Asia,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  of  Chicago,  and  carried  to  successful  con- 
clusion. He  is  also  a member  of  numerous  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations, and  withal  deeply  devoted  to  his  family  and  home  life. 

The  American  line  of  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country 
and  dates  back  to  about  1640,  when  Claas  Martenszen  Van  Roosevelt 
first  appears  in  some  ancient  records  of  New  Netherland.  He  was 
a shrewd,  strong  Hollander,  of  sterling  worth,  and  he  transferred 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption  the  habits  of  thrift  that  had  been  devel- 
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oped  in  the  old  country.  He  married  Jannetje  Thomas,  a young 
belle  of  the  New  Netherlands,  whose  personal  charm  was  eclipsed 
only  by  her  housewifely  accomplishments,  and  their  happy  union 
was  blessed  with  many  children,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  inherit  the 
many  moral  and  physical  virtues  of  their  parents  In  the  second 
generation  the  family  began  to  add  intellectually  to  their  agricul- 
tural talents,  and  in  the  third  generation  Johannes  Roosevelt  took 
a strange  delight  in  what  seemed  to  his  friends  an  extravagant 
expenditure  for  works  of  art.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  import  paintings,  fine  furniture  and  artistic  metal  ware  from 
The  Netherlands,  and  his  home  became  a wonderland  to  his  less 
enterprising  fellow-citizens.  The  fourth  generation  of  the  family 
was  marked  by  so  great  a change  in  the  Dutch  characteristics  that 
Jacobus  Roosevelt,  the  most  outstanding  member  of  that  genera- 
tion, may  be  regarded  as  an  American  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  He  believed  in  freedom  and  home  rule,  but  in  that  troublous 
time  he  was  diplomatic,  and  attended  to  his  commercial  interests  so 
that  he  largely  increased  his  inherited  fortune.  Small  families 
seem  to  have  been  rare  with  the  Roosevelts,  and  through  the  many 
marriages  the  race  was  represented  in  its  fifth  generation  in  its  own 
name  by  at  least  fifty  families,  which,  as  a whole,  were  prosperous, 
capable  and  prominent.  By  now  they  had  added  to  their  education 
and  culture  qualities  represented  by  patriotism,  executive  power 
and  statesmanship,  probably  brought  out  by  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. In  this  period,  among  the  most  outstanding  were  Jacobus 
Roosevelt,  afterwards  known  as  James;  his  brother,  Nicholas 
Roosevelt,  who’  was  one  of  the  first  inventors  of  America,  and  who 
invented  the  steamboat  at  about  the  same  time  as  Fulton ; Captain 
John  J.  Roosevelt,  a brilliant  and  wildly  reckless  soldier;  and  Isaac 
Roosevelt,  who  afterwards  became  State  Senator.  Jacobus  (or 
James)  Roosevelt  married  Mary  Van  Schaik,  and  among  their  chil- 
dren were  Cornelius  Van  Schaik  and  James.  Cornelius 

Van  S.  Roosevelt  married  Margaret  Barnhill,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a merchant,  banker  and  capitalist,  and  one 
of  the  five  richest  men  in  New  York,  who  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  Chem- 
ical Bank.  His  five  sons  were  all  important  figures  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  fifth  son  being  Theodore  Roosevelt,  mer- 
chant, war  commissioner,  and  philanthropist.  He  married  Martha 
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Bullock,  of  Georgia,  and  their  son  was  Theodore  Boosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Rough  Rider,  statesman,  citizen,  Ameri- 
can, whose  words  and  deeds  the  whole  world  knows  well,  and  whose  life 
and  memory  are  held  in  loving  remembrance  by  the  whole  Nation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  twenty-sixth  president  of  the  United 
States  and  father  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  married  (first),  Octo- 
ber 27,  1880,  Alice  Hathaway  Lee,  who  died  February  14,  1884,  a 
daughter  of  George  Cabot  Lee,  of  Boston.  The  only  child  of  this 
marriage  was  one  daughter,  Alice  Lee,  married  to  Honorable  Nich- 
olas Longworth,  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  mother  of  one  child,  Pauline.  Colonel  Roosevelt  mar- 
ried (second),  in  London,  England,  December  2,  1886,  Edith  Kermit 
Carow,  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  August  6,  1861,  a daughter  of 
Charles  and  Gertrude  Elizabeth  (Tyler)  Carow,  of  New  York.  This 
union  was  blessed  with  five  children:  1.  Theodore,  Jr.,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Kermit,  born  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
October  10,  1889,  a graduate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1912, 
an  officer  during  the  World  War  with  both  the  British  and  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  since  then  president  of  the  Roosevelt  Steam- 
ship Company;  married  to  Belle  Wyatt  Willard,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph E.  Willard,  of  Virginia,  and  father  of  three  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter: Kermit,  Jr.,  Joseph  Willard,  Dirck,  and  Belle  Willard.  3. 
Ethel  Carow,  born  in  Oyster  Bay,  August  13,  1891,  wife  of  Richard 
Derby,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  mother  of  four  children:  Richard, 
Jr.,  Edith  Roosevelt,  Sarah  Alden,  and  Judith  Quentin.  4.  Archi- 
bald Bulloch,  born  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  April  7, 
1894,  a graduate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1917,  a veteran  of 
the  World  War,  during  which  he  served  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  was  severely  wounded;  married  Grace  Stackpole  Lockwood, 
of  Boston,  and  is  the  father  of  three  children : Archibald  Bulloch, 

Jr.,  Theodora,  and  Nancy  Dabney.  5.  Quentin,  born  November  19, 
1897,  died  in  action  in  France,  while  serving  as  a lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Aviation  Corps,  July  14,  1918.  President  Roosevelt 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  27,  1858,  and  died  January 
6,  1919. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  oldest  son  of  Theodore  and  Edith 
Kermit  (Carow)  Roosevelt,  was  born,  September  13, 1887,  at  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oyster  Bay  and  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  at 
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Albany  Academy,  Albany,  New  York,  at  the  Groton  School,  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, from  which  latter  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1908,  receiving  also,  in  1919,  from  his  alma  mater  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  leaving  college  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company,  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  from  the  ground  up  during  a 
year’s  stay  at  this  company’s  plant  in  Thompsonville,  Connecticut. 
He  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  California,  as  manager  of  the  com- 
pany’s Pacific  Coast  branch,  remaining  there  until  April,  1912.  Af- 
ter some  months’  connection  with  the  firm  of  Bertron,  Griscom  & 
Jenks,  investment  bankers  of  New  York  City,  he  became,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Montgomery,  Clothier  & Tyler, 
bankers  and  brokers,  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City.  This 
connection  continued  until  April,  1917,  when  he  was  commissioned 
a major  in  the  United  States  Army,  having  previously  attended  the 
several  Military  Training  camps  held  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters. On  April  20,  1917,  he  was  attached  to  the  Twenty-sixth 
Infantry,  in  command  of  its  first  battalion.  He  arrived  in  France 
in  June,  1917,  and  throughout  his  entire  service  was  connected  with 
the  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  being  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
September  2,  1918,  and  commanding  his  regiment  during  the  last 
part  of  the  Argonne-Meuse  offensive,  and  being  the  only  officer,  not 
a member  of  the  regular  army,  who  commanded  a regiment  of  reg- 
ular troops  in  action.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Cantigny, 
Soissons,  the  Argonne-Meuse  and  St.  Mihiel  offensives,  and  was 
gassed  at  Cantigny  in  May,  1918,  and  shot  through  the  leg  at  Sois- 
sons. He  also  commanded  his  regiment  on  its  march  to  Germany 
and  served  with  it  at  the  Rhine,  being  stationed  there  when  he 
received  word  of  his  father’s  death.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  active  service  in 
March,  1919.  He  received  from  the  United  States  for  gallantry  in 
action,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment the  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  For  a short  time  after  his  return  to  civilian  life  he  con- 
tinued some  of  his  former  business  connections,  but  announced  his 
decision  to  withdraw  from  business  and  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  politics  and  public  affairs. 
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In  November,  1919,  after  an  active  campaign,  he  was  elected 
for  the  first  time  to  public  office  as  a member  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  from  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  his  native  county, 
Nassau  County,  receiving  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  any 
candidate.  At  that  time  he  resigned  from  all  his  commercial  con- 
nections, which  included  membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sinclair  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  the  J.  G.  White  Manufac- 
turing Corporation,  the  Broadway  Improvement  Company,  and  the 
White  Motor  Car  Company.  In  the  New  York  House  of  Represen- 
tatives he  served  with  much  ability  in  1919  and  1920,  introducing 
amongst  other  bills  a minimum  wage  bill.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1920  he  took  a very  active  and  effective  part  in  support 
of  the  Republican  nominee,  Senator  Harding,  and  after  the  latter's 
election  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  assum- 
ing this  important  office  March  4,  1921.  During  his  incumbency  he 
did  very  useful  work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Yards.  During  the  Limitation  of  Armament  Con- 
ference, held  at  Washington  in  1921-1922,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Experts  Committee  of  all  the  participating  nations.  About 
his  work  in  this  capacity  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  prime  mover  of  the  Conference,  later 
said: 

As  to  his  intelligence,  vigor  and  capacity,  I do  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  reports  of  others.  At  the  time  of  the  Washington 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  and  in  preparation  for 
that  conference  I had  opportunity  to  judge  for  myself.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  early  assigned  to  represent  the  Navy  Department 
in  the  preparatory  work.  A long  preliminary  study  was  needed 
and  it  was  had.  I was  in  constant  association  with  Colonel  Roose- 
velt in  these  preliminary  studies  and  during  the  conference.  When 
I wanted  naval  facts,  he  got  them  for  me.  Loyal  to  the  Navy,  care- 
ful as  we  all  were  to  preserve  its  relative  strength,  he  brought  to  the 
work  the  sympathetic  effort  of  one  who  was  intent  on  the  interests 
of  peace.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the  alertness,  the  industry, 
the  promptness  and  the  executive  ability  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  the 
worthy  son  of  a great  father. 

When  President  Harding  died,  President  Coolidge  continued 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  office,  and  only  when  the  latter  was  nominated 
as  the  Republican  standard  bearer  in  the  gubernatorial  campaign 
of  his  native  State,  New  York,  September  25,  1924,  did  he  give  up 
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this  work,  which  had  been  very  congenial  and  equally  fruitful.  His 
letter  of  resignation  to  the  President,  dated  September  26,  1924, 
was  promptly  acknowledged  by  the  latter  the  next  day  in  a letter 
accepting  the  resignation  and  praising  Colonel  Roosevelt  warmly 
for  his  excellent  work  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  was 
formally  notified  of  his  nomination  on  October  1,  1924,  at  his  home 
at  Cove  Neck,  just  outside  of  Oyster  Bay,  this  occasion  showing  the 
high  regard  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-townsmen 
and,  indeed,  by  very  large  numbers  of  New  Yorkers  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  A very  active  campaign  followed,  during  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a powerful  and  effective  speaker.  But,  al- 
though he  received  the  loyal  support  of  his  party  and  a very  large 
vote,  the  latter  was  not  large  enough  to  overcome  that  of  his  more 
Seasoned  opponent,  Governor  Smith,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
defeated. 

In  April,  1925,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Kermit,  a seasoned  big  game  hunter,  sailed  from  New  York  City  as 
a member  of  the  James  Simpson-Roosevelt  Expedition  on  behalf 
of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  to  the  Hima- 
layas in  Asia.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  carefully  arranged 
expedition  was  to  secure  some  specimens  of  the  famous  Ovis  Poli, 
considered  the  originating  type  of  all  mountain  sheep  and  first 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  when  that  historic  explorer  made  his 
remarkable  journey  through  the  Chinese  Empire  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  expedition  was  financed  by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  an 
executive  officer  of  Marshall  Field  & Company  of  Chicago,  and, 
besides  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  brother,  the  other  members  were 
George  K.  Cherrie,  well  known  naturalist  and  explorer  and  com- 
panion of  President  Roosevelt  during  some  of  his  trips  of  explora- 
tion, and  Suydam  Cutting,  a well  known  New  York  sportsman,  who 
acted  as  photographer.  The  expedition  entered  India  via  Bom- 
bay, and  receiving  the  fullest  and  most  friendly  cooperation  of  the 
British  and  Indian  officials,  made  its  way  to  Kashmir  and  from 
there  through  the  Himalayas,  and  Turkestan  into  the  Tien  Shan. 
Travelling  vast  distances  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  territories  in 
the  world  and  much  of  the  time  at  very  high  altitudes,  the  expedi- 
tion, in  spite  of  many  hardships  and  some  disappointments,  fully 
accomplished  its  scientific  purposes.  It  secured  about  eighty  large 
mammals,  including  about  twenty  different  species  and  between 
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eight  hundred  and  one  thousand  small  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles. 
A total  of  eight  specimens,  a world-breaking  record,  of  Ovis  Poli 
were  brought  back,  of  which  four  were  large,  full-grown  males,  two 
young  males,  one  female  and  one  young  animal,  making  a group, 
when  finally  prepared  for  exhibition  at  the  Field  Museum,  such  as 
no  other  museum  has  ever  possessed.  There  were  also  eleven 
Tien  Shan  ibex,  and  three  Ovis  Karelini,  or  Tien  Shan,  sheep,  be- 
sides innumerable  other  specimens  and  a great  amount  of  valuable 
data  and  many  highly  interesting  and  important  photographs.  Upon 
his  return  to  Kashmir,  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  brother  were 
joined  there  by  their  wives,  with  whom  they  enjoyed  some  additional 
months  of  big  game  hunting  before  returning  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  party  arrived  in  the  best  of  health,  March  2,  1926.  Since 
then  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  made  several  addresses  describing  his 
experiences  during  his  journey,  these  being  all  made  before  military 
or  similar  organizations.  He  has  also  in  preparation  a detailed 
narrative  to  be  published  soon,  while  the  specimens  secured  by  him- 
self and  by  his  associates,  as  well  as  the  numerous  photographs, 
both  still  and  motion,  will  eventually  form  a most  valuable  addition 
to  the  treasures  of  the  Field  Museum.  This  series  of  articles  will 
by  no  means  be  the  first  appearance  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  an 
author.  He  has  written  numerous  articles  on  a large  variety  of 
subjects,  the  extent  of  this  variety  being  a good  measure  of  the 
width  of  his  interests.  He  has  also  written  a book,  “Average 
Americans,”  published  in  1919  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  and  dedi- 
cated to  “The  Officers  and  Men  of  the  26th  Infantry.”  In  this 
book  the  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  his  early  reminiscences, 
and  in  them  his  father  is  lovingly  portrayed.  The  balance  of  the 
book  is  given  over  chiefly  to  some  of  his  experiences  during  the 
World  War,  and  to  an  interesting  presentation  of  his  views  and 
opinions  on  some  of  the  conditions  in  this  and  other  countries  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  war,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  problems 
facing  this  country.  As  his  father  before  him,  he  advocates  pre- 
paredness— to  avoid  war.  The  title  of  the  book  is  most  happily 
chosen,  for  it  treats  of  subjects  which  are  or  should  be  of  vital 
interest  to  the  average  American,  and  it  is  written  in  a style  to 
appeal  greatly  to  the  average  man  and  woman. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war,  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  American  Legion,  in  the  affairs  of  which 
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organization  he  has  taken  a deep  interest  ever  since.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Conference  on  Out- 
door Recreation;  a patron  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  Chicago;  a trustee  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Neurological  Institute  and  of 
the  Orthopedic  Institute  of  New  York  City.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Harvard  Chapter,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity,  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  the  Harvard  Club,  the  Knickerbocker  Club, 
the  Adventurers  Club,  the  American  Geographic  Society, 
and  numerous  other  clubs  and  organizations.  His  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  while  in  politics 
he  has  always  been  a supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  married,  in  New  York  City,  June  22,  1910, 
Eleanor  Butler  Alexander,  a daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Addison 
Alexander,  a prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  the  parents  of  four  children:  Grace  Green, 
Theodore,  Cornelius,  and  Quentin.  The  family  home  is  at  Cove 
Neck,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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The  Story  of  the  “Desert  Sign  Post” 

By  Clyde  F.  Ryan,  Los  Angeles,  California 

a career  which  has  been  productive  of  successful  effort 
along  many  lines  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  George  Whitwell  Parsons  has 
brought  to  completion  one  monumental  undertaking 
which,  in  impressive  scope  and  potential  benefits,  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  one  of  imperial  importance  in  the  long  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments,— the  charting,  marking  and  development  of  the  watering 
places  in  the  southwestern  deserts.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  from  a 
life  devoted  to  high  aims  one  project  to  represent  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  a man’s  service  to  his  time,  but  the  plainly  marked  guides 
to  places  of  water  supply  in  the  Great  American  desert,  directing 
the  traveler  or  prospector  to  the  life-giving  element,  each  bear  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  dogged  persistence  and  unwearying  courage 
with  which  Mr.  Parsons  pursued  a course  filled  with  obstacles  sur- 
mountable only  by  infinite  patience  and  unflagging  determination. 
He  knows  the  desert  regions  as  the  average  man  knows  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  he  knew  of  the  death  that  stalked  among  the 
sands,  burning  heat,  and  cactus, — knew,  too,  how  easily  that  death 
might  be  cheated  of  its  prey  if  men,  through  the  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery of  legislation,  could  be  brought  to  a performance  of  their 
duty  toward  those  whose  necessity  took  them  abroad  in  these  unin- 
habited wastes.  First  through  a local  organization  of  business  men, 
later  through  the  California  State  Legislature,  then,  years  after- 
ward, through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  worked  toward 
his  great  end,  accepting  disappointment,  official  delays  and  disheart- 
ening lack  of  interest,  until  finally  the  goal  was  gained.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  give  the  story  in  its  wealth  of  interesting  detail. 
During  the  years  that  are  to  come,  long  after  Mr.  Parsons  has  fol- 
lowed his  last  trail  and  has  drunk  of  the  water  that  forever  quenches 
thirst,  his  name  will  be  inseparably  linked  with  a work  whose  results 
are  measured  in  freedom  from  suffering  and  lives  saved. 

George  Whitwell  Parsons  is  a descendant  of  early  New  Eng- 
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land  ancestry,  and  that  the  members  of  his  line  were  loyal  to  the 
best  of  American  principles  is  attested  by  the  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  of  his  great-grandfather,  “Capt.  Josiah  Parsons,  a pa- 
triot of  Bunker  Hill.,,  Mr.  Parsons’  father  was  Samuel  M.  Par- 
sons, born  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  a noted  and  honored  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law  in  New  York  City  for  fifty  years.  His  mother, 
Virginia  (Whitwell)  Parsons,  was  a native  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
who  died  in  New  Jersey,  June  22,  1869.  His  parents  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  who  survive. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  born  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  West  dates  from  August,  1876.  In 
the  early  part  of  1880  he  went  to  Tombstone,  Arizona,  which  was 
then  beginning  to  develop  as  a great  mining  camp,  and  for  seven 
years  he  was  one  of  its  foremost  spirits  in  the  promotion  of  law  and 
order,  being  one  of  the  council  of  ten  when  the  first  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  formed.  His  experiences  of  this  time  were  of  the  color- 
ful nature  that  have  made  the  old  West  live  in  thrilling  story,  and 
he  was  always  in  the  saddle  when  the  Apaches  grew  bold  in  their 
depredations.  His  mining  interests  took  him  into  old  Mexico  much 
of  the  time  but,  after  losing  many  friends  and  several  times  being 
reported  killed  by  the  Apaches,  the  raids  of  Gieronimo  and  Chatto 
also  hindering  him  greatly,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  his 
undertakings. 

Upon  taking  up  his  residence  in  Los  Angeles  in  1887,  Mr.  Par- 
sons assumed  a full  share  of  the  public-spirited  labor  upon  which 
is  based  the  notable  city  of  today.  He  is  charter  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  ^Commerce,  and  for  three  successive  terms 
was  a director  in  that  organization,  also  serving  first  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  mines  and  mining,  and  later  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  railroads  and  transportation.  As  chairman  of  the 
mining  committee,  he  was  instrumental  in  retaining  the  State  Min- 
ing Bureau  at  San  Francisco  when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  it  to 
Berkeley  Institute,  a move  that  would  have  abolished  the  practical 
workings  of  the  bureau.  His  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  of  mines  at  Los  Angeles  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Chamber,  and  in  1894  he  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  oil-bearing  territory  in  the  southern  counties  had  not 
been  given  scientific  attention,  introducing  resolutions  calling  for 
immediate  action  by  the  State  Mining  Bureau.  This  resulted  in  the 
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placing  of  an  expert  in  the  field  whose  services  have  resulted  in  large 
advantage  to  the  oil  interests,  Southern  California  now  holding  the 
van  as  an  oil  producing  territory.  In  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee on  railroads  and  transportation  Mr.  Parsons  called  special 
attention  to  the  practicability  of  the  Tehauntepec  Railway,  con- 
necting the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  line  to  Salt 
Lake  City  has  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  a number  of 
years  and  is  now  a part  of  the  Union  Pacific  System. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  sent  as  a delegate  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  interest  of  the  San  Pedro  harbor,  in  November,  1894, 
to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  sitting  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  The  efficiency  and  zeal  with  which  he  presented  the  mat- 
ter entrusted  to  him  resulted  in  his  being  placed  on  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  and  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  that 
body,  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  being  its  chair- 
man, but  declined  the  honor,  having  been  selected  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions championing  the  deep  water  harbor  at  San  Pedro,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  through  his  diligent  labor. 

As  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Commit- 
tee of  the  League  for  Better  City  Government,  he  devoted  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  the  strenuous  effort  made  to  unearth  corruption 
in  the  Board  of  Education,  the  campaign  of  the  League  being  eventu- 
ally crowned  with  success.  In  the  memorable  fight  for  a protec- 
tive duty  of  one  cent  a pound  on  citrus  fruits  he  was  sent  to  the 
State  Legislature  by  the  Tariff  Association  of  Southern  California 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  law-making  body  of  the  State  rescind  its 
former  action  and  increase  the  protective  duty  from  twenty  to  forty 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  legislative  annals  of  the  State  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  success  of  this  movement.  At  the  request  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  as  vice-president  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  international  Exposition  held  at 
Omaha  in  1898.  After  determined  effort  to  arouse  the  State-at- 
large  to  the  importance  of  this  undertaking,  and  after  much  work 
before  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  former  Senator  Bulla  and 
Representative  (now  Judge)  Valentine  assisted,  an  appropriation 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  great  exposition  was  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  measure  then  encountering  the  governor’s  veto. 
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During  the  pre-Spanish- American  War  period,  Mr.  Parsons  re- 
ceived the  following  communication  from  W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Attor- 
ney-General of  California: 

“If  I were  in  a position  to  do  so  I would  promptly  accept  the 
tender  of  your  services  to  the  State  in  the  event  of  War,  for  I know 
of  no  man  better  fitted  in  all  respects  for  a good  soldier  than  my  old 
friend  George  W.  Parsons.” 

On  June  27,  1898,  Mr.  Parsons  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
command  of  a group  of  scouts  or  Rough  Riders,  numbering  eighty- 
four  picked  men,  who  had  seen  service  in  Arizona  and  on  the  Texas 
plains,  Lieutenants  Phipps  and  Cordera  of  the  troop  representing 
the  command  in  this  connection.  Captain  Parsons  made  immediate 
request  to  be  received  independently  into  the  service  or  to  be  at- 
tached to  a regular  command  in  the  field  in  Cuba  or  the  Philippines, 
but  the  war  closed  before  the  troop  could  get  into  action.  In  two 
other  proposed  military  organizations  Mr.  Parsons  was  named  as 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  respectively. 

While  Mr.  Parsons’  acquaintance  with  the  south-western  desert 
dates  to  an  earlier  time,  his  campaign  in  connection  with  water  holes 
dates  from  1901,  when  he  made  a trip  across  the  desert  regions  of 
California  with  W.  L.  Watts,  State  mineralogist,  his  return  marked 
by  the  placing  before  the  Los  Angeles  (Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  guide  posts  and  of  developing  water  holes  in 
these  districts.  Mr.  Parsons’  “Thousand  Mile  Desert  Trip  and 
Story  of  the  Desert  Sign  Post,”  published  in  1918,  are  here  exten- 
sively quoted : 

In  the  winter  of  1901-2,  I put  into  effect  a long  cherished  plan 
for  an  examination  of  those  desert  areas  located  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  of  (California,  and  southern  portions  of  Nevada, 
with  a view,  principally,  to  their  mineral  possibilities.  Associated 
with  me  was  Professor  W.  L.  Watts,  well  known  in  mining  and  oil 
circles,  a special  appointee  by  the  Governor  for  such  work.  I was 
satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  eyes  of  the  mining  and 
commercial  world  would  become  focussed  upon  the  territory  to  be 
opened  up,  and  the  varied  opportunities  so  excite  the  public  interest, 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  Salt  Lake  railroad,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  examine  the  country  in  advance  of  the  popular  interest,  so  sure 
to  follow. 

Accordingly,  in  December,  1901,  my  expedition,  being  thor- 
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oughly  organized,  the  railroad  was  used  as  far  as  it  would  carry  us, 
to  Manvel,  not  many  miles  from  the  Nevada  State  line,  where  we 
established  headquarters  and  prepared  for  a winter  campaign. 

It  was  decided  to  lay  a course  a little  north  of  east  which  would 
bring  us  into  the  Colorado  river  basin,  to  follow  it  between  the 
mountains  on  one  side  and  the  Colorado  river  on  the  other,  as  far 
as  it  might  be  deemed  practicable,  and  then  to  return  to  our  base 
and,  after  refitting,  extend  our  researches  into  the  desert  country 
lying  to  the  north  and  west  as  far  as  the  Death  Valley  region. 

The  difficulties  of  travel  (thus  far,  a baggage  Pullman,  holding 
all  of  our  plunder  including  the  Professor,  myself  and  the  two 
necessary  mules)  were  enhanced  after  we  left  the  main  Santa  Fe 
line  at  a station  with  two  names,  ‘ ‘ Blake  ’ ’ being  the  railroad  name, 
and  “Goff,”  Uncle  Sam’s.  Here  we  were  connected  with  a wood- 
burning  locomotive.  The  up-grade  pull  for  Manvel,  35  miles  distant, 
was  a stiff  one,  and  ignited  fuel  flew.  The  Professor  and  I cer- 
tainly had  our  hands  full  at  both  ends  of  the  car,  watching  our  hay 
and  provender  and  putting  out  incipient  fires  caused  by  flying 
sparks  which  seemed  to  find  every  crack  and  crevice  in  the  sides  of 
our  car.  We  occasionally  caught  a spark  ourselves.  A kodak  of 
the  Professor  and  myself  in  dishabille,  as  the  two  guardian  angels 
of  our  mules,  rushing  madly  about  in  efforts  to  prevent  a large- 
sized conflagration,  I am  sure  would  have  been  appreciated.  Thank- 
ful we  were  at  last  to  reach  our  destination  and  escape  what  might 
have  been  a fine  old  combustion  of  men  and  mules,  hay  and  grain, 
chemicals  and  groceries,  etc.  The  excitement  at  last  subsided  and 
with  the  business  ends  of  the  mules  in  repose,  a much  needed  rest 
was  taken. 

From  Manvel  we  traveled  easterly  through  the  Mojave  desert 
country  to  the  mining  town  of  Searchlight.  Much  of  the  way  led 
through  yucca  palms  or  ‘‘Joshuas,”  as  the  natives  call  them,  mak- 
ing our  drive  in  the  intense  omnipresent  silence  under  a full  moon 
— a ghostly  performance. 

The  next  morning  we  were  well  into  the  Colorado  river  basin 
with  our  outfit  and  continued  our  course  until  a section  of  mining 
country  was  reached,  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  explore.  We 
there  made  camp  for  the  night,  uncomfortably  near  some  Chollas, 
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(pronounced  Choyas).  An  Arizona  legend  refers  to  this  remarka- 
ble desert  plant  in  the  following  words : — 

The  devil  was  given  permission  one  day 
To  select  him  a land  for  his  own  special  sway, 

So  he  hunted  around  for  a month  or  more 
And  fussed  and  fumed  and  terribly  swore. 

But  at  last  was  delighted  a county  to  view 
Where  the  prickly  pear  and  mesquite  grew; 

An  idea  struck  him  and  he  swore  by  his  horns 
To  make  a complete  vegetation  of  thorns. 

He  studded  the  land  with  prickly  pear 
And  scattered  the  Cactus  everywhere, 

The  Spanish  Dagger,  sharp  pointed  and  tall, 

And  at  last  the  Cholla  to  outstick  them  all. 

The  cholla  certainly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  cactus  family 
for  ability  to  enter  the  epidermis  of  the  human  family  upon  the  most 
slender  invitation.  A thorn  over  an  inch  long  I extracted  from  the 
Professor’s  anatomy  where  it  was  embedded  nearly  its  full  length. 
It  has  its  uses,  though,  as  well  as  abuse,  as  very  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive furniture  can  be  made  from  the  wood  of  the  cholla. 

Some  days  were  passed  in  a reconnaissance  of  this  part  of  the 
Colorado  river  basin,  all  being  full  of  geological  interest  and  attrac- 
tive in  many  ways.  Christmas  day  proved  to  be  clear,  bright  and 
beautiful,  with  the  air  just  bracing  enough  to  be  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able and  make  us  fully  appreciate  our  coffee  and  bacon. 

We  started  afoot  for  an  inspection  of  some  mining  properties 
several  miles  off,  over  a very  rough  bit  of  country,  but  our  guide 
had  become  well  lubricated  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  night 
before  and  his  attack  of  “dipsomania  garrulosis”  as  the  Profes- 
sor called  it,  did  not  contribute  much  toward  the  acquisition  of  val- 
uable information  along  the  lines  we  were  pursuing  and  little  was 
accomplished. 

It  was  a picturesque  scene,  this  grand  Christmas  night  with  the 
group  of  prospectors  gathered  about  the  camp  fire  telling  tales  of 
the  hills  and  desert,  the  stillness  of  the  night  being  occasionally 
broken  by  that  jackal  of  the  plains,  the  coyote.  His  plaintive  notes 
at  times  would  seem  to  give  an  orchestral  effect  of  a dozen  instru- 
ments or  more. 

I must  not  overlook  the  Christmas  repast  which  consisted  of  the 
dishes  known  as  “Mulligan  Alamagoozalum”  and  “Ghiess  Again’ r 
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with  a good  sprinkling  of  clean  desert  dirt.  Unfortunately,  the 
dessert,  a fine  plum  pudding,  prepared  especially  for  the  occasion 
by  my  sister,  had  been  spoiled  early  that  morning.  During  the 
night  I occasionally  heard  suspicious  sounds  from  the  vicinity  of 
our  mules,  but  it  was  not  until  blankets  were  left  that  I saw  a wicked- 
looking mule  who  winked  languidly  at  us  as  much  as  to  say: — “I 
have  one  on  you  now”  and  he  had  it,  also  some  jelly.  I felt  com- 
pelled to  suspend  my  Christianity  for  a little  while  during  the  ensu- 
ing discussion. 

The  Colorado  river  at  this  point,  about  75  miles  above  the 
Needles,  was  hardly  waist  deep,  but  full  of  interest  and  attraction 
with  its  pretty  banks,  vari  colored  formations  and  wonderful  out- 
look in  all  directions.  Here  a stone  could  be  thrown  from  shore  to 
shore  and  the  river  looked  inviting  for  a hath,  but  the  speed  with 
which  we  emerged  after  a trial  of  its  icy  depths  nearly  smashed 
a camera  to  atoms.  We  forgot  about  the  ice  and  snow  above  in  our 
desire  for  a bath  below. 

Back  from  the  river  a few  miles  to  where  our  several  camps 
were  established,  Dame  Nature  seemed  to  have  “thrown  a fit”  as 
the  expression  goes,  the  way  boulders  and  rocks  of  immense  size 
were  scattered  about  with  a great  disarrangement  of  the  correct 
order  of  things.  The  nights  are  wonderful  for  sleeping  away  out 
on  a desert.  The  air  is  not  chilly  at  night  and  is  filled  with  ozone, 
pure  and  life  giving. 

We  returned  quite  fatigued  to  our  attractive  camp,  so  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  cactus  plain,  sloping  toward  the  Colorado 
river  from  the  mountain  above,  and  with  animals,  equipage,  etc., 
forming  a pretty  picture.  On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  on  our 
return  trip  from  the  Colorado  we  camped  at  a beautiful  spot,  the 
camp  of  a son  of  the  hills  and  plains  and  veritable  “desert  rat,” 
who  was  anxious  for  our  visit  from  a mining  point  of  view.  We 
found  only  a general  mineralization  of  the  country  here  with  noth- 
ing distinctive  and  did  no  more  than  secure  several  good  photo- 
graphic views. 

The  dead  silence  at  night  away  out  on  these  desert  wastes 
is  something  profound.  One  can  almost  feel  it;  not  a sound  nor 
a sign  of  life  anywhere,  reminding  one  of  the  words  in  “Thana- 
topsis”  when  referring  to  the  “Oregon”  which  “hears  no  sound 
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but  its  own  dashing,  ’ ’ only  we  did  not  have  any  monotony  of  sound ; 
it  was  monotony  of  silence. 

When  we  reached  Searchlight  again  on  our  return,  a sad  tragedy 
had  occurred  in  the  death  of  all  of  the  four  bright  children  who  had 
given  us  our  breakfast  the  morning  of  our  outgoing  trip.  It  was 
one  of  these  happenings  hardly  looked  for  in  desert  life  and  rarely 
occurring.  The  large  tent,  covering  home  and  all,  caught  fire, 
penned  the  inmates  and  burned  them  to  death  during  the  absence  of 
their  father,  a freighter,  who  was  now  bereft  of  his  entire  family, 
the  wife  and  mother  having  died  some  time  before.  Little  do  we 
know  of  the  heart  readings  and  aches  of  those  who  are  sand-bound 
and  ice-bound  and  far  away  from  human  aid  and  sympathy.  In  the 
material  progress  of  the  world  much  has  to  be  endured,  about 
which  it  knows  little  or  nothing  and  cares  less. 

Coyotes  sang  the  old  year  out  and  new  year  in  with  great 
unction  and  hearty  choruses,  the  burden  of  their  refrain  seeming 
to  reflect  the  words  of  the  old  anthem  “All  we  like  sheep”  and  to- 
day, the  opening  day  of  the  New  Year  1902,  we  “struck  camp”  for 
Manvel,  27  miles  distant  from  Searchlight.  The  trail  was  well 
marked  with  “dead  soldiers” — empty  bottles  of  those  gone  before, 
not  in  spirit,  but  with  spirit.  Arithmetic  failed  after  a count  of 
500.  This  is  probably  the  thirstiest  trail  on  record.  In  the  dis- 
tance a number  of  needle-pointed  mountains  clearly  outlined  against 
the  sky,  marked  the  line  between  California  and  Nevada.  These 
mountains  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  “Needles”  on  the  Colorado 
river. 

A side  trip,  made  from  Searchlight  to  “Newberry”  or  “Spirit” 
mountain  not  far  from  the  Colorado  river,  thus  called  by  the  super- 
stitious Mojave  and  Piute  Indians  who  give  it  a wide  range  because 
of  more  or  less  seismic  disturbances,  was  not  devoid  of  interest,  as 
we  had  a sample  earthquake  at  midnight  to  insure  regularity  of 
the  earth’s  irregularity  in  that  section.  A matter  of  interest  was  a 
river  Nile  irrigation  system  followed  by  a river-bottom  rancher 
who  claimed  fair  success.  Surely  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  when  far  eastern  antiquated  methods  can  be  successfully  intro- 
duced to  our  far  vaunted  western  civilization  in  the  matter  of 
irrigation. 

The  “bad  man”  of  the  plains  is  rapidly  losing  prestige.  In 
the  early  eighties  at  Tombstone,  Arizona,  he  held  sway  for  a time 
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until  necktie  parties  were  too  frequent,  but  the  tribe  was  discovered 
to  be  not  entirely  extinct  in  these  parts.  Although  we  had  not 
exactly  lost  any  bad  men,  an  interview  would  not  have  been  avoided 
when  one  night  a challenge  to  our  chivalry  was  made  and  protec- 
tion requested  and  freely  given.  No  coroners  were  around  to  make 
troublesome  investigations. 

Desert  air,  we  discovered,  extracts  all  moisture,  drying  up  shoes 
and  all  leather  goods  in  the  stores,  so  that  they  have  to  be  kept 
under  ground,  and  cellars  are  necessary.  Tobacco  is  too  powdery 
for  use  unless  tightly  canned  and  cellared.  It  is  a wonderfully  hard 
climate  on  all  wagons,  and  wooden  material,  especially.  The  ex- 
tremely dry  air  gets  in  deadly  work  a hundred  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  swelling  in  a wet  country,  so  that  in  reality  there  should 
be  two  sets  of  wheels,  one  for  dry  and  one  for  wet  weather,  as 
wheels  will  be  surely  dished,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  and  inge- 
nious contrivances  to  prevent  it. 

A wonderful  health-giving  and  restoring,  lung-curing  and  all 
ailment-healing  atmosphere  is  this  bracing  desert  air  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  no  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to  could  exist  under  its  benign 
influence.  Human  beings  simply  dry  up  and  blow  away. 

A word  for  that  forerunner  of  civilization,  the  “ burro,”  a pa- 
tient, long-suffering,  long-eared  animal,  as  necessary  to  the  pros- 
pector as  the  prospector  is  to  him.  For  speed,  though,  there  are  no 
time  limits  for  the  burro  and  so  we  used  mules  and  found  them  to  be 
first  cousins  in  most  every  other  respect.  A pair  of  sound  800- 
pound  mules,  broken  to  harness  and  saddle,  are  quite  indispensable 
for  desert  travel  and  transportation.  Their  burro  and  jack  rabbit 
proclivities  call  for  little  water  and  any  old  grub,  including  sage 
brush,  quiete  (a  desert  grass),  newspapers  and  U.  S.  mail  if  within 
reach,  thus  enabling  them  to  defy  hunger  and  thirst,  and  their  hardi- 
hood is  such  that  the  horse  stands  no  chance  in  matter  of  preferment 
for  a desert  trip. 

On  January  17th  we  took  a northwesterly  course,  zigzagging 
the  state  line  of  California  and  Nevada,  towards  the  Funeral  Moun- 
tain range,  and  Death  Valley,  where  the  bottom  drops  to  337  feet 
below  sea  level.  The  desert  does  not  blossom  as  the  rose  in  those 
parts.  A comfortable  camp  was  made,  but  it  was  certainly  a nip- 
ping and  an  eager  air  which  greeted  us  in  the  early  morning  when 
we  got  from  under  canvas  and  blankets,  and  the  big  near  stars  were 
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wonderfully  clear  but  looked  too  cold  to  handle.  Water  kegs  were 
filled  here  and  on  we  rushed  paralleling  and  crossing  at  times 
the  Dry  Lake  region,  an  immense  watered  area  at  one  time. 

It  was  a long,  dreary  drive  over  the  desert  today,  varied  only 
once  when  the  Professor  photographed  some  very  interesting  for- 
mations in  what  was  called  “The  Devil’s  Playground,”  where  the 
mild  winds  had  piled  up  mounds  of  sand  using  mesquite  bushes 
as  a base  until  the  whole  resembled  gigantic  hay  stacks.  For  quite 
a distance  this  curious  freak  and  plaything  of  the  desert  winds  was 
to  be  seen.  Upon  reaching  next  water  it  proved  too  offensive  for 
man  or  beast.  The  accumulation  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  with  consequent  pollution  of  waters  is  a shame  and  dis- 
grace, showing  marked  indifference  on  the  part  of  state  and  county 
authorities  to  the  sufferings  of  desert  wanderers. 

Pushing  on  some  miles  further  we  finally  reached  fine  camping 
ground  with  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  the  latter  having  to  be  raised 
70  feet,  however,  and  taxing  our  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  reach  it. 
Human  skeletons  within  a short  distance  of  unavailable  water  are 
frequently  found. 

Our  course  the  next  day  led  us  from  a warming  sun  to  clouds 
and  rain  accompanied  by  a cold  north  wind.  It  was  very  disagree- 
able to  have  to  face  such  a storm,  our  course  being  northerly,  but 
the  directions  said  “Take  it”  and  we  did  so.  At  last  we  drove  into 
bright  sunshine  and  were  not  long  in  sighting  “Timber  Range.” 
Charleston  peak  of  this  range  towers  11,000  feet  high.  At  last  we 
turned  westward  for  our  terminal  point  and  the  nigh  mule  seemed 
to  anticipate  an  early  conclusion  of  his  travels  in  his  eagerness  to 
outdo  his  mate.  Possibly  his  nostrils  detected  the  good  water  near 
‘ ‘ Tecopah,  ’ ’ our  destination,  an  old  deserted  mining  camp  of  years 
ago. 

It  seemed  to  me  on  our  arrival  as  though  I had  been  dropped 
into  some  old  Mexican  pueblo  with  the  adobe  houses,  remains  of 
others,  walls  and  detached  portions  of  buildings  scattered  hither 
and  yon  over  a pretty  section  of  broken  country,  and  an  old  smelter 
standing  in  the  creek  bottom.  Tecopah’s  glory  departed  years  ago 
with  the  closing  down  of  all  activities  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
“Black  Cavalry  of  Commerce.”  Very  interesting  was  our  stay 
here  of  several  weeks,  during  which  time  not  a day  was  lost  in  ex- 
ploring, sampling,  testing  and  surveying  mining  properties. 
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Away  out  here  at  a point  called  “Resting  Springs”  were  sev- 
eral bright,  interesting,  half-breed  Indian  children,  eagerly  wanting 
to  attend  school  but  entirely  unable  to  do  so  as  the  72  mile  trip 
there  was  prohibitive.  It  was  too  bad,  as  everything  about  them 
betokened  a living  superior  to  that  of  the  average  white  man  under 
similar  circumstances.  A few  miles  distant  could  be  seen  the  out- 
lying buildings  of  large  borax  works  and  the  entire  surface  of  the 
country  for  miles  was  covered  with  saline  deposits  mixed  in  places 
with  nitre  and  borax.  One  drives  through  a substance  almost  snow 
white  in  appearance  which  lends  a peculiar  aspect  to  the  face  of 
the  country. 

This  desert  life  does  not  conduce  to  the  best.  Deadly  silence 
and  dearth  of  news  invite  carelessness  and  growing  indifference 
which  work  harm.  I have  seen  their  workings  in  Alaska,  the  Anti- 
podes of  this  country,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  Deterioration  sets 
in  and  thoughts  and  ideas  are  not  kept  up  to  the  usual  standard 
unless  one  is  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  aphorism  that  “he  who 
lives  alone  is  either  a god  or  a wild  beast”  obtains  here. 

It  was  necessary  to  send  our  mail  matter,  so  an  associate,  a fine 
fellow  from  the  University  Club,  New  York  City,  Chas.  L.,  who 
would  not  be  denied  the  desert  experiences,  joined  me  and  we  safely 
delivered  the  packet  to  some  campers  to  be  mailed  by  them  at  Dag- 
gett, California,  110  miles  distant  over  the  desert,  where  the  mer- 
cury rises  to  130  or  more  in  the  shade  and  no  shade!  It  was  a 
rather  hard  jolting  the  mules  gave  us  on  our  long  saddle  trip,  but 
we  were  well  repaid  by  the  romantic  ride  through  a long  canyon,  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  everywhere.  Great  walls  quite  enclosed  us 
at  times,  and  aften  the  formation  was  wrought  by  the  elements  into 
many  fantastic  shapes  well  worth  journeying  a long  distance  to  see. 
While  resting  the  mules,  we  walked  a mile  to  the  Amargosa  river  of 
legendary  name  and  fame,  a stream  which  almost  describes  a circle 
in  its  course  from  start  to  finish  until  it  finally  empties  into  Death 
Valley  a few  hours’  ride  farther  on.  Its  water  is  unpalatable  be- 
cause of  nitre  and  other  minerals  and,  though  bitter,  as  its  Spanish 
name  signifies,  will  save  from  perishing.  A singular  feature  of  the 
general  streams  in  these  parts,  many  of  them  turned  upside  down, 
is  the  volume  of  water  at  their  source  and  scarcity  at  terminal 
points;  quite  the  reverse  with  eastern  streams.  A short  distance 
off  was  a beautiful  hill,  stained  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
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while  to  the  left  and  east  were  the  main  nitre  deposits  in  this  region, 
all  in  a very  light,  grey-colored  and  smooth  formation. 

The  various  colors  showed  in  most  vivid  contrast  to  the  dark 
mineral-stained  hills,  the  whole  forming  a most  wonderful  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Nitre  is  located  as  deposits  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  are  our  gold  “placers,”  and  comes  under  the  same  U.  S. 
mining  law.  It  is  mined  only  to  a depth  of  4 or  5 feet  and  is  said 
to  possess  a 45  per  cent,  efficiency  as  a high  explosive.  There  is  a 
constantly-increasing  demand,  owing  to  its  apparent  scarcity  in  the 
Peruvian  field.  We  finally  returned  to  camp  and  to  the  rodents, 
which  infest  the  entire  country,  it  would  seem.  All  uncanned  eat- 
ables are  suspended  in  mid-air  and  the  canned  have  to  be  watched, 
as  these  persistent  pests  are  so  learned  in  various  methods  of  get- 
ting to  the  “inside,”  they  may  yet  use  the  can-opener.  A mystery 
was  in  camp.  A well-walled  dungeon  had  been  discovered  below 
the  dirt  floor  of  one  of  the  old  adobe  buildings  now  in  ruins,  but  we 
could  not  determine  whether  the  place  was  used  for  hiding  stolen 
bullion  in  the  old  days,  or  whether  the  silent  stones  conceal  a story 
of  some  dark  crime  in  the  past. 

Eighty  miles  for  a bath  would  seem  to  proclaim  a dire  neces- 
sity. In  my  nosing  about  the  desert  I had  discovered  a pretty  oasis 
with  artesian  water  of  72  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  a circular  basin  of 
30  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet  deep.  The  Professor  was  profoundly 
impressed,  and  I thought  I could  stand  a second  application  without 
danger  to  my  system,  although  desert  dirt  is  very  clean,  and  so  the 
trip  was  made  with  great  profit  to  all. 

Another  section  of  the  country  almost  directly  east  and  over 
the  state  boundary  line  into  Nevada  some  distance,  commanded 
attention,  so  we  left  our  city  of  dead  hopes  of  the  past  and  nego- 
tiated the  Kingston  range.  We  crossed,  floundering  in  snow  at 
the  summit  and  having  some  mishaps,  but  finally  descended  into  the 
desert  below  just  before  dark,  and  through  field  glasses  could  faintly 
discern  the  little  settlement  of  “Sandy,”  well  named.  Late  that 
evening  we  attacked  our  three  weeks’  mail  and  became  acquainted 
once  more  with  family  and  friends  in  Los  Angeles.  The  next  day 
“Windy  Bill”  and  “Chuckwalla”  were  quite  hysterical  in  their 
“Yellowstone”  brand  greetings,  and  the  country  was  ours.  Dis- 
tances do  not  count  in  the  desert,  and  for  a good  brand  of  liar 
commend  me  to  the  cheerful  denizen  of  the  desert,  who  will  tell 
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you  with  prompt  exactitude  your  very  close  proximity  to  the  desired 
point,  when  it  is  10  to  15  miles  away  to  grub  and  water,  and  a tighter 
“cinching”  of  both  man  and  mule  become  necessary. 

“Good  Springs,”  a small  settlement  with  the  usual  store  and 
post  office  combined  was  our  objective  point  and  so  another  moun- 
tain range  was  crossed  and  a comfortable  camp  made  with  a Mr.  K., 
a very  kind  and  courteous  mining  man,  largely  interested  in  some 
zinc  properties  close  at  hand.  An  old  Cunard  S.  S.  captain  had 
expended  a fortune  here  in  efforts  to  extract  values  by  a new 
process,  but  our  mules  were  the  only  beneficiaries  so  far  as  known, 
as  they  had  a delightful  housing  in  the  wreck  of  blasted  hopes.  We 
were  comfortably  housed  and  were  enabled  to  do  laboratory  work 
in  several  of  the  buildings.  In  justice,  though,  it  should  be  stated 
that  present  conditions  have  quite  reversed  the  former,  and  things 
are  booming  for  Mr.  K.  and  his  associates,  who  are  reaping  the 
advantages  of  persisting  along  their  line  of  action. 

Snakes  were  not  abundant,  but  the  thought  of  what  might 
occur  with  no  elixir  of  life  at  hand  preyed  on  our  minds  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Professor  was  constituted  a committee  of  one 
in  the  matter  and  produced  a most  remarkable  concoction  from 
material  at  hand  and  several  ingredients  unknown  to  us,  and  about 
which  no  questions  were  asked,  labeling  it  “The  stuff  that  killed 
father.”  It  certainly  was  a paralyzer,  but  the  dog  lived  and  we 
were  able  to  get  about  in  several  days. 

Here  was  an  interesting  country  to  cover  from  a mining  point 
of  view,  and  it  required  three  or  four  weeks  of  hard  work  to  do  it 
justice.  It  is  not  until  a systematic  line  of  investigation  is  pur- 
sued that  one  realizes  the  immense  number  of  mining  propositions 
there  are  which  have  not  sufficient  value  to  warrant  investment, 
although  their  owners  think  them  bonanzas,  and  it  is  only  by  patient 
work  and  unremitting  endeavor  that  one  can  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  The  Piute  Indians  held  sway  at  one  time  in  these 
parts,  but  were  seen  only  once,  returning  presumably  from  a grand 
pow-wow,  one,  evidently  big  chief,  judging  from  his  plug  hat  with 
rosette  on  the  side,  this  part  of  the  body  having  the  preference  for 
dressing.  Tho  days  are  evidently  gone  when  the  ring-nosed  savage 
considered  missionary  meat  his  turkey,  indifferent  to  its  being  white 
or  dark  meat,  while  the  little  pickaninny  called  for  the  wish  bone. 
Such  is  the  stride  of  civilization. 
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In  California  there  are  two  principal  desert  regions  of  large 
area  said  to  aggregate  40,000  square  miles  and  known  under  the 
general  names  of  the  Mojave  desert  and  the  Colorado  desert.  On 
the  desert  map,  a line  from  east  to  west  marks  the  division  between 
the  two  deserts,  over  parts  of  which,  for  a distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  our  little  mules  safely  carried  us  and  themselves. 

That  much  vaunted  word  “civilization”  supposedly  carrying 
“protection,”  is  a badly  mangled  collection  of  letters  at  times, 
where  woman  is  concerned,  and  it  may  upset  the  ordinary  idea  to 
know  that  in  a mining  camp  or  away  out  on  the  desert,  a woman  is 
as  safe  as  she  would  be  anywhere.  After  20  years’  experience  I 
don ’t  know  of  a single  case  where  a respectable  woman  has  not  been 
respectably  treated  by  miners,  even  the  roughest  of  them. 

Evidences  of  suffering  and  death  from  thirst  on  the  desert  were 
SO  tremendous,  in  one  instance  30  skeletons  reported  discovered  on 
the  Salt  Lake  railroad  survey  in  Lincoln  county,  Nevada,  that  upon 
my  return  from  this  trip  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the 
mining  committee  of  our  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
see  what  could  be  done  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man 
and  beast  on  our  great  desert,  and  lessen  the  annual  death  roll. 

As  the  result  of  my  agitation  a very  valuable  map  was  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Gilbert  E.  Bailey  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  showing  the  location  of  desert  water  supplies  in 
Southern  California,  and  action  soon  came  from  the  State  Legisla- 
ture aided  by  State  Mineralogist  Aubrey,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  the  erection  of  desert  sign-posts  directing  to  water  sup- 
plies. Great  assistance  also  came  during  the  record  of  my  State 
work  from  C.  A.  Pinkham  and  L.  W.  Beck,  who  did  yeoman  ser- 
vice, the  latter  having  an  efficient  helper  in  his  big  dog  “Rufus.” 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  was  a marked  indifference  on  the 
part  of  many  supposed  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  life-saving 
work  and  this  retarded  its  progress.  Mr.  Beck,  after  returning 
from  a desert  trip  instanced  the  story  of  a “ desert  rat  ’ ’ who,  upon 
being  questioned  by  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unusual  activity  then 
being  displayed  in  erecting  a sign-post  at  that  point  away  out  on  the 
desert  said,  “Someone  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  after 
us.”  “Was  his  name  Parsons?”  asked  Beck.  “Yes,”  was  the 
reply,  “and  he  has  been  giving  us  hell.”  The  warm  compliment 
from  a warm  country  I appreciated  highly. 
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Conditions  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  I subsequently  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  better  and  more  extended 
work,  but  was  there  told  that  mine  was  a species  of  special  legis- 
lation, a state  matter,  and  not  a national  proposition.  I contended 
that  the  saving  of  life  and  helping  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
man  and  beast  on  our  great  American  desert  extending  into  three 
or  four  more  states  was  a national  issue.  I refused  to  be  turned 
down  and  at  last,  after  several  Congresses  had  denied  my  many 
appeals,  victory  for  the  prospector  and  miner  was  achieved.  After 
a long  fight,  by  the  assistance  of  many  friends  of  the  cause  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  a hill  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  which  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  among  other  things,  “to  discover,  develop,  protect  and 
render  more  accessible  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  springs, 
streams  and  water  holes  on  desert  arid  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  in  connection  therewith  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable 
and  durable  monuments  and  sign-boards  at  proper  places  and  inter- 
vals along  and  near  the  accustomed  lines  of  travel  and  over  the 
general  area  of  said  desert  lands,  containing  information  and  direc- 
tions as  to  the  location  and  nature  of  said  springs,  streams  and 
water  holes,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  more  readily  traced 
and  found ; also  to  provide  convenient  and  ready  means,  apparatus 
and  appliances  by  which  water  may  be  brought  to  the  earth’s  sur- 
face at  said  water  holes  for  the  use  of  such  persons;  also  to  pre- 
pare and  distribute  suitable  maps,  reports  and  general  informa- 
tion relative  to  said  springs,  streams  and  water  holes  and  their  spe- 
cific location.” 

U.  S.  Senator  John  D.  Works,  Governor  William  D.  Stephens, 
then  in  Congress,  and  present  Congressman  H.  Z.  Osborne  were 
most  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  for  the  desert  sign-post  cause, 
and  among  other  strong  friends  were  W.  C.  Mendenhall  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  Director  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  besides  many  organizations  within  and 
without  the  State.  The  main  provisions  of  my  original  resolutions, 
endorsed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1902-3,  are 
embraced  in  the  act  under  which  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey began  its  commendable  work.  Congressman  Osborne,  at  time 
of  passage  of  the  bill,  kindly  telegraphed  me  “congratulations”  on 
the  success  of  my  many  years’  efforts  directed  toward  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  this  purpose,  and  even  in  farthermost  India  the  press 
has  published  items  praising  the  efforts,  as  originated  here,  toward 
eliminating  the  terrible  hazards  of  desert  travel. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Mines 
and  Oil  and  the  press  generally,  notably  the  “Los  Angeles  Daily 
Times,”  which  had  printed  the  valuable  Bailey  map  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, showing  the  various  water  holes,  all  did  splendid  work  in  im- 
pressing upon  indifferent  minds  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  great 
enterprise. 

Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  outlines  the  work  as  follows,  his  statements  giving  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task: 

The  region  that  has  been  covered  lies  in  Southern  California 
and  Southwestern  Arizona.  In  California,  it  includes  the  Colorado 
desert,  the  Mojave  desert,  the  southern  part  of  Death  Valley  and 
adjacent  regions.  In  Arizona  it  includes  the  little  known  and 
sparsely  settled  region  west  of  Tucson  and  Phoenix  and  south  of 
Wickenburg  and  Parker.  It  was  selected  not  only  because  of  its 
aridity,  but  also  because  of  the  strategic  importance  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  water  supplies  along  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  our  National  frontier,  which  it  includes.  The  entire  region 
that  is  so  arid  as  to  require  guides  to  watering  places  and  sign-posts 
directing  to  these  watering  places,  comprises  a fan-shaped  area  cov- 
ering approximately  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  square 
miles  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  country.  The  handle  of  the  fan  is  in 
Southern  California;  one  side  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  mountains ; the  other  side  extends  eight  hundred  miles 
along  the  Mexican  border,  while  the  outer  edge;  is  traced  by  a line 
extending  from  Eastern  Oregon  through  Salt  Lake  City  and  Santa 
Fe  to  the  mouth  of  Pecos  river.  The  highly  developed  coastal  sec- 
tion of  Southern  California  is  situated,  so  to  speak,  at  the  handle  of 
the  fan,  and  the  railroads  and  automobile  highways  that  extend 
eastward  and  northeastward  from  this  section  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ribs  of  the  huge  fan.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  already  done, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  rest  of  the  region  of  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  square  miles  can  be  covered  after  the  manner  of  this 
year’s  work  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  is  only  about 
eight  dollars  per  township.  Obviously  the  result  will  be  very  large 
for  the  expenditure  involved,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  as  soon  as 
possible  to  carry  the  project  to  completion. 

The  above  is  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  work,  but  the  follow- 
ing words  of  Mr.  Parsons  strike  a deeper,  more  vibrant  note : 
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To  one  who  has  labored  fifteen  years  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
to  save  from  the  horrible  tortures  of  thirst  and  ensuing  terrible 
death — to  one  who  has  experienced  just  enough  himself  to  know; 
it  is  with  a feeling  of  intense  satisfaction  that  he  at  last  sees  the 
practical  results  of  his  labors  and  knows  from  grateful  hearts  of 
life  saved  and  suffering  relieved.  Thank  God  that  when  desert 
sign-posts  dot  the  entire  desert  country  there  will  no  longer  exist  the 
awful  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following  lines : 

“Noon.  Into  the  unshaded  wilderness  the  mounted  sun  pours 
his  intolerable  rays,  making  the  thin  air  dance.  Myriad  infi- 
itesimal  shadows  lie  shrunken  in  under  the  innumerable  clumps  of 
brush — even  the  gray-backed  lizards  have  ceased  their  darting  and 
sought  shelter  from  the  mid-day  blaze.  Nothing  moves.  Nothing 
disturbs  this  desolation  of  silence  but  a lost  man,  crazed,  bare- 
headed, semi-blinded,  moaning  for  water,  water,  in  that  scorched 
and  barren  waste.  Anguish  of  thirst,  the  like  of  which  may  be  only 
once  endured,  has  drawn  back  his  lips  and  the  sun  has  cracked 
and  baked  them.  His  blackened  tongue  protrudes.  Crouched  in 
the  desert  there  drifts  to  his  dying  ears  the  music  of  splashing  wa- 
ters ; to  his  rimming  eyes  appear  a perfect  vision  of  fountains  and 
marble  fonts  and  fern  embowered  shade — and  oh,  it  is  so  near. 
Leaping,  uttering  delirious  sounds,  stopping  to  divest  himself,  now 
of  one  frayed  garment,  now  another,  naked  he  runs  to  cast  himself 
into  his  Eden  of  moisture,  into  his  palace  of  shadows,  and  stumbles 
into  the  Paradise  of  the  grave.” 

Service 

If  I could  be  a drop  of  rain  and  choose  the  place  to  fall, 

At  liberty  to  seek  the  rose,  or  lily  fair  and  tall, 

To  feed  the  sparkling  rivulet,  in  ocean  sink  to  rest, 

Or  bless  a sturdy  pine  upon  the  mountain’s  rugged  crest, 

I’d  pass  them  by,  yea  one  and  all,  I’d  pass  them  swiftly  by, 

And  drift  out  to  the  desert  dread  that  hears  the  lost  one’s  cry; 
I’d  drop  upon  his  fevered  lips,  that  hope  might  live  again, 

And  life  should  leap  within  his  veins  for  that  small  drop  of  rain. 

— Elizabeth  Baker  Bohan. 

The  New  York  “Sun,”  in  a special  article  in  the  issue  of  Sun- 
day, August  10,  1919,  carried  the  complete  story  of  Mr.  Parsons’ 
work,  in  its  editorial  column,  and  described  the  method  pursued  in 
placing  the  plan  in  practical  operation.  From  this  article  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted: 

During  the  year  gone  practically  all  watering  places  in  the 
region  were  examined  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  samples  of 
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water  were  collected  and  shipped  for  analysis  to  the  water  resources 
laboratory  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Signs  directing  travelers  to  water 
were  erected  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  localities  in  California, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  Arizona.  The  sign  posts  are 
galvanized  iron,  1.9  inches  in  outside  diameter  and  twelve  feet  long. 
Each  post  is  anchored  in  the  ground  with  two  redwood  blocks.  The 
signs  are  of  18  guage  steel,  galvanized;  are  white,  with  dark  blue 
letters.  They  are  two  sizes,  18x20  inches,  and  9x20  inches. 

Most  of  the  larger  signs,  of  which  four  hundred  and  seventy 
were  erected,  give  the  name,  distances  and  directions  to  four  water- 
ing places ; thus  the  traveler  has  a choice  of  two  or  more  founts  of 
relief  and  may  seek  that  well,  spring  or  water-hole  which  lies  near- 
est to  his  desired  route.  Because  of  the  height  of  the  post  and  the 
vividness  of  the  white  signs,  these  guides  can  be  seen  from  a long 
way  off. 

Under  date  of  April  18,  1919,  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  wrote  Mr.  Parsons : 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  work  proved  to  be  of 
great  Military  value,  as  all  of  the  desert  maps  were  turned  over  to 
the  War  Department  and  provided  the  best  available  information  on 
geography  and  water  supplies  for  a stretch  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  along  the  Mexican  border. 

A subsequent  letter  from  Director  Smith  to  Mr.  Parsons  con- 
cluded : 

You  surely  have  the  right  to  consider  these  desert  sign  posts 
as  monuments  erected  in  your  honor  for  the  benefit  of  our  fel- 
low-men. 

Editorial  comment  from  “World’s  Work”  of  March,  1917,  said 
in  part: 

“Mr.  Parsons’  public  spirit  and  unselfish  persistence  have 
achieved  a humanitarian  purpose  that  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  thousands  of  men  and  beasts.” 

Such  work  as  the  above  might  readily  have  absorbed  Mr.  Par- 
sons’ time  and  strength  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests  but,  while 
in  1910  he  described  his  desert  work  as  the  “longest  and  best 
sustained  effort  in  my  life”  he  discharged  responsible  duties  in 
many  civic  and  religious  connections.  He  was  State  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  several  organizations,  including  the  Diocese  of 
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Los  Angeles,  created  by  the  Episcopal  Church  and  embracing  all  the 
counties  of  Southern  California ; and  he  was  also  vice-president  and 
a director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association;  president 
of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Mining  and  Stock  Exchange ; and  an  active 
member  of  the  Free  Harbor  League ; the  Sunset  Club,  of  which  he 
is  a charter  member,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  he  serves 
as  director,  resigning  as  secretary.  In  politics  he  gives  his  alleg- 
iance to  the  Republican  party,  and  the  long  record  of  his  activity 
is  that  of  a citizen  inspired  with  high  ideals,  willing  to  bear  as  much 
of  the  common  burden  as  his  strength  will  permit,  far-sighted  and 
zealous  in  the  championship  of  worthy  causes.  Those  who  have 
been  his  co-workers  in  his  California  home,  honor  him  for  the  rich 
results  of  his  life-work  in  many  fields,  while  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  globe  his  name  is  greeted 
as  that  of  a practical  humanitarian,  a true  lover  of  his  fellowmen. 

The  above  article  is  reprinted  by  request,  having  originally  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine three  years  ago. 
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The  Forgotten  General 

By  Albert  H.  Heusser,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
CHAPTER  V 

Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S.,  sets  out  for  the  Unknown 

MPTED  though  Erskine  may  have  been  to  abrogate  his 
engagements  with  the  American  Iron  Company  by  rea- 
son of  this  highly-to-be-desired  recognition,*  be  it  re- 
corded to  his  credit  that  he  considered  himself  firmly 
bound  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tract to  the  letter.  With  characteristic  prudence  and  forethought 
he  “set  his  face  like  a flint”  and  began  careful  and  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  his  long  voyage.  Ble  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  in 
those  days  the  trans- Atlantic  journey  to  America  was  no  vacation 
jaunt:  usually  it  meant  years  of  separation  or  a permanent  severing 
of  all  homeland  ties.  No  thinking  man  can  thus  cut  the  cables 
and  launch  out  into  the  unknown  without  many  misgivings  as  to  his 
own  sufficiency.  Thoughts  of  bidding  farewell  to  life-long  friends 
and  associations  lead  one,  involuntarily,  to  dependence  upon  that 
great  and  omniscient  Providence  beyond  Whose  love  and  care  we 
cannot  drift.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  to  read  the  words 
of  Erskine,  naturally  devout,  in  a letter  addressed  to  his  widowed 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  Erskine,  dated  Jan.  23,  1771, 60  in  which 
— following  an  account  of  his  prospects  in  America, — he  says : 

. . . ‘ ‘ I hope  we  shall  always  recollect  that  here  we  are  only 

passengers : that  we  may  remember  the  better  country,  where  many 
of  our  dear  friends  have  gone  before  us.” 

That  those  whom  he  was  to  leave  behind  regarded  the  American 
venture  with  equal  concern  is  manifest  by  the  words  of  Erskine ’s 

*Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society.  See  last  Chapter. 

“Printed  in  Rev.  Donald  Fraser’s  “Life  and  Diary”  of  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine. 
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cousin,  the  Rev.  James  Fisher  of  Glasgow,  in  a letter  of  farewell 
addressed  to  him  at  London,  in  March,  1771  ;61 

. . . “before  you  sail  for  America,  as  you  propose  about  the 

end  of  this  month.  . . . Whether  I shall  ever  have  another 

opportunity  of  meeting  you  again  in  this  life  is  known  only  to  Him 
who  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events.” 

Erskine  made  his  arangements  and  wound  up  his  business 
affairs  as  though,  by  some  intuitive  premonition,  he  realized  that 
he  would  never  again  see  the  heather-covered  hillsides  of  his  native 
Scotia,  nor  walk  the  busy  streets  of  London.  Original  drafts  of 
two  letters  written  by  him  on  the  1st  of  March,  1771,  have  come 
to  light,  together  with  a memoranda  of  points  which  he  deemed  it 
desirable  to  incorporate  into  his  final  agreement  with  the  American 
'Company.62  A careful  perusal  of  these  manuscripts  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Erskine  was  by  no  means  certain  as  to  the  outcome  of 
his  venture,  either  for  himself  and  her  who  was  dependent  upon  him, 
or  for  the  proprietors.  The  first  of  the  letters,  while  addressed  to 
Richard  Atkinson  personally,  presents  a frank  statement  of  Er- 
skine’s  hopes  and  fears  for  the  consideration  of  his  prospective 
employers.  The  other  communication  is  for  Atkinson’s  eye  only, 
being  an  even  more  candid  avowal  of  his  determination  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  men,  yet  to  protect  himself  withal.  Both  of  these 
epistles,  presenting  as  they  do  the  “pros  and  cons”  of  the  situation, 
with  many  illuminating  passages,  deserve  reproduction  in  full.  This 
is  the  formal  letter: 

“As  there  is  a great  difference  between  acting  for  a Company 
and  doing  business  for  a private  person,  the  first  being  lyable  both 
to  a change  of  men  and  measures,  whereas  the  latter  has  a fixed 
opinion  to  pursue  on  which  he  cannot  be  controlled,  I have  no 
doubt  you  will  excuse  the  anxiety  I show  to  have  every  part  of  both 
my  duty  and  reward  expressed  in  as  explicit  and  certain  terms  as 
possible,  for  whatever  my  friends  (the  present  proprietors)  may 
kindly  intend  in  my  favor,  their  purposes  may  afterwards  be  frus- 
trated by  a plurality  of  voices. 

I am  very  far  from  desiring  a reward  I do  not  merit,  and  till 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  from  my  presence  in  America  a gen- 
eral advantage  has  ensued,  I do  not  even  wish  for  the  smallest 

"‘Item  No.  A-308.44,  “Erskine  Papers,”  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark. 

"These  manuscripts  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Erskine  Hewitt  of  Ringwood  and 
New  York  City. 
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addition  to  my  salary.  But  if  good  effects  follow,  then  and  not 
before  let  the  agreement,  now  to  be  explicitly  expressed,  commence.” 

(From  the  passages  which  now  ensue  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  writer  was  by  no  means  unfamiliar  with  what  was  transpiring 
in  America;  evidently  he  had  been  put  into  possession  of  all  the 
facts  in  so  far  as  the  proprietors  knew  them) : 

“Mr.  Faesch,  the  present  manager,  has  in  some  degree  acquit- 
ted himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company — a favourable  cir- 
cumstance for  me — as  it  shows  the  undertaking  is  not  desperate. 
Our  being  upon  the  most  amicable  terms,  as  you  recommended,  will 
certainly  be  for  the  Companies  interest;  I may  profit  by  his  experi- 
ence of  the  works  upon  the  spot,  and  he  may  reap  advantage  from 
the  knowledge  I have  acquired  in  Britain.  I see  no  reason  there- 
fore, why,  by  a mutual  interchange  of  sentiments,  the  improvements 
at  Charlottenburgh  may  not  keep  pace  with  those  of  Ringwood. 
If  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  such  a method  of  proceeding,  it  must 
be  of  immediate  advantage  to  the  Company.  This  is  the  very  point, 
however,  on  which  a difference  of  sentiments  may  arise  if  it  is  now 
left  undecided.  Some,  on  finding  that  the  general  profits  on  the 
Iron  and  stores  are  increased,  may  think  I deserve  5 pr.  ct.  on  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  whole — the  light  in  which  I always  understood 
it ; whereas  others  may  reckon  me  entitled  only  to  so  much  on  the 
works  under  my  immediate  inspection,  and  alledge  something  is  due 
Mr.  Faesch.  The  allegation  may,  and  I hope  will  be  just ; Cod  for- 
bid I could  harbour  a wish  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  due.  But 
then,  I wish  to  go  to  America  to  act  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Company — not  as  a foil  to  whet  another’s  industry  and  raise  a com- 
petition for  the  preference. 

From  your  own  knowledge,  others  have  not  only  reaped  the 
fruits  of  my  ingenuity,  hut  even  grudged  me  the  honour  of  my 
inventions.  If  possible,  I will  avoid  this  in  future,  and  would  there- 
fore shun  the  risque.  My  idea  of  going  to  America  is  as  a General 
manager,  and  if  general  good  results,  and  the  iron  at  the  works 
immediately  under  my  inspection  and  elsewhere  improves  in  quality 
and  quantity,  I shall  hope  my  claim  in  the  general  success  will  be 
allowed. 

When  I accepted  of  200  Guineas  a year  salary,  I the  more 
readily  acquiesced,  as  the  share  proposed  was  the  object  recom- 
mended to  my  attention:  this  I always  viewed  in  a general  light, 
and  it  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  fix  that  in  such  a manner 
now,  that  there  may  be  no  difference  hereafter,  especially  if  it  be 
considered  that  I have  given  up  all  my  prospects  here,  that  I am 
going  to  devote  the  prime  of  life  to  the  Companies  service,  and 
that  I have  declined  all  present  business,  as  I did  last  week  when 
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the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  W estminster  wanted  me  to  plan  all  their 
Estates;  Dr.  Blair  having  procured  an  order  for  that  purpose,  I 
having  at  times  formerly  been  employed  by  them  at  the  rate  of  5 
Guineas  a week  ( when  1 incurred  no  expense)  and  they  were  satis- 
fied both  with  my  price  and  performance. 

If  it  is  thought  proper  to  continue  two  managers,  I have  not  the 
least  objection;  the  extent  of  the  works  seem  to  require  it,  the  bur- 
then will  be  less,  and  it  will  be  much  for  the  Companies  interest 
in  case  of  the  death  of  one — hut  then  the  other  may  be  rewarded 
as  the  Company  think  proper.  If  things  flourish,  they  will  afford 
it.  As  to  myself,  I would  not  willingly  enter  into  a situation  from 
whence  uneasiness  and  jealousies  might  arise  (which  certainly 
would  be  the  consequence  of  any  kind  of  competition).  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  totally  avoided  by  making  the  Companies  interest  and 
mine  the  same,  and  laying  my  recompense  on  the  whole  of  the 
Iron  as  proposed,  for  from  various  accidents — such  as  a failure  of 
charcoal  and  ore,  the  discovery  of  better  ore,  and  many  other  such 
like  occurrences — one  set  of  works  may  become  abundantly  more 
valuable  than  another. 

From  these  considerations,  I flatter  myself  that  the  Com- 
pany will  take  what  I say  in  its  proper  light,  as  my  design  is  not  to 
direct,  but  to  give  my  sentiments  of  the  manner  in  which  I can  serve 
them  most  faithfully,  and  their  intentions— I have  no  doubt— are  to 
give  me  every  proper  encouragement.  I am,  etc.  ’ ’ 

The  companion  note,  in  which  Erskine  opens  his  heart  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  comes  as  near  to  being  autobiographical  as  anything  else 
extant  from  his  facile  pen : 

“Dear  Sir: — I have  wrote  the  enclosed  which,  if  you  think 
proper,  may  be  communicated  to  the  Company,  it  being  an  act  of 
justice  and  honesty  in  me  to  lay  my  sentiments  candidly  before 
them. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I cannot  have  forgot  the  abject  state  to 
which  I was  reduced  some  years  ago,  nor  can  I ever  fail  calling  to 
mind  your  kindness  in  suffering  me  to  be  a burthen  to  you,  and  my- 
self. At  that  time  1 would  have  cheerfully  embraced  the  offer  of 
going  to  America  even  with  half  my  present  appointment — not  that 
I was  less  qualified  to  provide  for  myself  then  than  now,  but  if  a 
person’s  dependence  is  on  a commodity  which  nobody  wants,  he 
must  of  course  starve,  be  it  ever  so  valuable. 

I am  thus  free  in  acknowledging  my  sentiments  and  obligations 
to  prevent  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  which — were 
it  to  rise  in  the  bosom  of  such  a friend — would  hurt  me  as  much  as 
anything  I ever  met  with.  I have  had  such  proof  of  your  benevo- 
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lence,  even — with  many — to  be  a fault,  that  I know  only  one,  who, 
similarly  situated,  would  have  followed  your  footsteps. 

I could  heartily  rejoice  in  such  a knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the 
Company  as  would  induce  me  to  place  half  the  confidence  on  them 
as  on  you,  but  that  is — at  present — impossible  to  acquire.  I am 
sure,  then,  you  will  not  blame  me  for  endeavoring  to  put  everything 
on  as  firm  a footing  as  1 can , for  I have  already  suffered  severely 
by  fair  professions,  and — since  Providence  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity {and  the  only  plausible  one  I have  yet  met  with ) of  being  in 
a fair  ivay  to  do  justice  to  the  world,  living  happily  in  it  and  pro- 
viding for  old  age, — should  I see  that  period — I should  fail  in  my 
duty  to  my  friends,  to  the  world,  and  to  myself,  if  I did  not  pay 
it  a proper  attention. 

While  it  pleases  God  to  spare  you,  I have  no  doubt  of  justice 
being  done  me  as  far  as  your  influence  extends,  but  a true  knowledge 
of  mankind  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity  . . . 

(one  line  illegible)  . . .and  I beg  to  conclude  by  assuring  you 

that  in  anything  I have  said  I do  not  mean  to  dictate,  but  only  to  dis- 
cover my  sentiments  for  your  approbation  or  amendment,  and  that 
in  everything  I shall  be  guided  by  your  advice  and  directions.  I 
am,  etc.” 

A still  existing  sheet  headed ‘ ‘ Summary  of  the  Instructions  which 
Mr.  Erskine  expects  to  receive  from  the  American  Company”  is 
a much  interlineated  and  be-scribbled  ‘original  draft,’  wherein 
he  has  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  terms  of  a hide-bound  agreement 
by  which  he  shall  not  be  the  loser.  It  is  a personal  memoranda 
or  brief,  but  it  dove-tails  nicely  with  other  fragments  of  the  docu- 
mentary story  of  Ringwood  and  its  Revolutionary  iron-master: 

“(1)  That  he  will  inform  himself  particularly  and  minutely 
of  the  state  of  the  Iron  Works  as  ithey  are  at  present  car- 
ried on,  and  transmit  the  account  by  the  first  opportunity  with  his 
observations  on  their  defects  and  the  method  he  would  propose  to 
remedy  what  is  amiss,  and  particularly  annex  his  reasons  for  every 
proceeding  or  alteration  he  may  propose. 

(2)  That  he  shall  order  no  material  alteration  till  he  has  the 
Companies  consent  transmitted  from  England,  but  in  trivial  mat- 
ters— not  exceeding  the  usual  common  expenses  of  the  Company — 
he  may  proceed  according  to  his  own  judgment.  By  common  ex- 
penses Mr.  E.  means  repairs  of  machinery,  securing  dams,  pay- 
ment of  workmen,  making  such  regulations  or  alterations  in  the 
present  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  workmen,  miners  and  colliers 
as  shall  appear  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  Company,  improvements 
in  the  bellows,  etc.  By  material  alterations,  Mr.  E.  means  rebuilding 
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furnaces  or  other  work  introducing  new  manufactures  such  as  cast- 
ing vessels,  etc. 

(3)  That  he  shall  minutely  inspect  the  ores  now  used,  and  send 
proper  samples  of  each  kind,  and  also  make  tryals  of  any  new  earths 
or  stones  which  he  may  judge  to  be  ore,  and  which  may  have  been 
overlooked,  and  send  samples,  etc. 

(4)  That  he  shall  furnish  the  Company  with  such  maps  and 
drawings  of  all  their  land  and  property  as  shall,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  convey  an  adequate  and  clear  idea  of  the  whole  of  their  con- 
cerns in  America. 

(5)  That  he  shall  punctually  follow  their  instructions  for  the 
regulation  of  the  stores  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts, 
and  likewise  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  provisions  of  all  kinds 
are  furnished,  etc.  and  make  such  regulations  as  appear  beneficial  to 
the  Company. 

(6)  That  he  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  transmit  an  exact  inven- 
tory of  the  stores  and  everything  belonging  to  the  (Company,  and 
punctually  execute  the  instructions  he  may  receive  for  the  future 
regulations  of  the  warehouse. 

(7)  That  at  all  convenient  times  he  shall  take  the  advice  of  the 
Companies  present  agents  in  N.  Y.,  and  communicate  his  intentions 
to  them  in  any  alterations  he  proposes,  and — should  they  happen  to 
differ  with  him — he  shall  defer  his  proceedings  till  he  receives  or- 
ders from  England. 

(8)  That,  as  besides  Iron,  the  Company  had  the  growth  of 
hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  potash  in  view,  he  shall — after  the 
iron  works  are  fully  regulated — attend  to  those  objects,  but  not 
before;  it  being  impossible  to  pay  a proper  regard  to  many  dif- 
ferent objects  at  once. 

(9)  That  he  shall  freely  and  fully  communicate  every  circum- 
stance which  occurs  to  him  or  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  the  Company  and  their  property. 


(10)  In  consideration  of  Mr.  E.  giving  up  his  other  business  of 
Surveying  and  Engineering  since  the  beginning  of  August  last, 
(1770)  his  salary  shall  commence  from  that  time. 

That  his  travelling  expenses  (his  and  Mrs.  E.’s  passage  to 
America)  be  allowed,  and  in  case  of  Mr.  E.’s  death  within  two  years 
of  his  arrival  in  America,  Mrs.  E.  shall  have  her  passage  paid,  if 
she  chooses  to  return,  and  £ on  her  arrival  in  England. 

Mr.  E.  ’s  salary  shall  be  200  Guineas  per  ann.,63  and  as  a farther 
encouragement  he  shall  have  a share  of  5 p.  ct.  of  the  net  proceeds 

“According  to  entries  in  Erskine’s  American  books  of  account  and  as  shown  also 
on  Document  No.  A-308.51-D  in  the  “Erskine  papers”  at  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  his 
salary  was  eventually  calculated  as  being  the  equal  of  £370  per  annum. 
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(after  deducting  all  expenses)  on  the  goods  produced  from  the 
Company’s  lands  and  manufactories,  sold  in  England  or  in  any 
other  market. 

That  a Certificate,  under  the  hand  of  any  two  members  of  the 
Company  Mr.  E.  shall  appoint,  shall  be  transmitted  to  him  for 
examination  and  computation  as  to  his  share  of  the  profits. 

That  if  the  works  are  transferred  to  other  hands,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.’s  passage  to  England  shall  be  allowed. 

That  the  salary  and  allowance  of  5 p.  ct.,  as  above,  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  commission,  exchange,  broker’s  brokerage,  or  other  de- 
mands whatever  for  Mr.  E.’s  transacting  the  Company’s  business 
in  America,  except  extra  travelling  charges  and  occasional  residence 
at  New  York.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  stipulations  formed  the  basis  of 
the  agreement  finally  consummated  between  Erskine  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Company,  for  there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious 
hitch  in  the  proceedings  at  this  juncture.  The  exact  date  of  his 
departure  for  America  is  not  known ; that  it  was  subsequent  to  the 
9th  of  April,  1771,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  of  the  testimony 
provided  by  a bill  for  tailoring,64  receipted  upon  that  date  by  one 
William  Grahame  of  London,  totalling  £72.2.5.  Hence  we  infer  that 
Erskine  was  in  the  metropolis  shortly  before  he  set  sail,  outfitting 
himself  for  the  long  journey.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  following 
items  from  Grahame ’s  invoice,  our  hero  was  by  no  means  prejudiced 
against  the  wearing  of  fine  raiment : 


“To  making  6 pairs  of  Linen  Drawers. ....  £1.  1. — 

“ 4 superfine  stocking  pieces 1.16. — 

‘ ‘ cleaning  a suit  of  dark  colour — . 2.  4 

“ 9 yards  Rich  Blue  long-piled  velvett. ...  4.19. — ” 


We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  port  from  which  Erskine  set 
forth  on  his  fateful  and  epoch-marking  journey,  although  it  was 
most  likely  London,  because  in  those  days  the  Thames  was  fully 
adequate  to  accommodate  the  meagre  draught  of  the  largest  ocean- 
going vessels.  That  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage 
was  the  Britannia , and  that  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Miller, 
we  learn  from  Erskine ’s  surviving  manuscripts  and  letters. 

When  a boy,  I was  impressed  by  the  assertion  that  one  could 
judge  the  status  of  a family  by  the  contents  of  the  van  which  moved 
their  effects  when  they  migrated  from  one  apartment  to  another. 

“Document  No.  A-308.51-C,  “Erskine  papers,”  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark. 
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If  this  be  true,  we  have  the  means  of  taking  the  measure  of  “the 
Erskines”  by  the  “List  of  Goods  belonging  to  Mr.  Robt.  Er shine, 
shipt  on  Board  the  Britannia,  Miller,  for  New  York,  marked  B. 
E.”65  I think  it  interesting  enough  to  copy,  because  it  shows  how 
well  equipped  was  he  with  the  implements  of  his  profession;  be- 
sides having  books  to  feed  the  mind,  jelly s to  sooth  the  palate,  soap 
wherewith  to  keep  clean  his  person,  and  clothes  aplenty  to  shield 
it  from  the  cold.  (The  last  item  refers,  most  likely,  to  the  worldly 
possessions  of  a servant  who  probably  accompanied  the  travelers). 
The  figures  appear  to  represent  a value  in  pounds  sterling : 


“Case  Tin  Ware,  value 4.  4. — 

Cask  Crucibles,  value 1.18. — 

Three  cases  of  chemicals — . — . — 

1 Case,  Glass  retorts,  etc — . — . — 

2 Flat  trunks,  containing  apparrell 150.—.— 

1 ditto,  containing  linen 50. — . — 

Bureau  and  contents 20. — . — 

Round-headed  trunk,  instruments 40. — . — 

Old  chest,  books,  etc 15. — . — 

Ditto, — Sundries • 10. — . — 

Case  Soap  2. — . — 

Ditto. — Ores 5. — . — 

Ditto. — Jelleys  1. — . — 

Three  Hat  cases 6. — . — 

Small  pt.  Mantua  Trunk 10. — . — 

Bag  with  books 10. — . — 

Close  (‘Clothes’?)  trunk,  not  matted 30. — . — 

Tea  Bd.,  glasses  and  pictures 1. — . — 

Instruments,  corded  together 11. — . — 

Bedding  6.17. — 

Rulers  and  staves 2.10. — 

Box,  marked  ‘J.  MASON’ 5. — . — ” 


“Document  No.  A-308.55-E,  same  source. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

A Stranger  in  a Strange  Land 

Erskine  arrived  in  America  on  the  5th  of  June,  1771,  New 
York  being  his  port  of  entry.66  His  impressions  had  best  be  re- 
corded in  his  own  words  and  from  copies  of  his  own  letters.  For- 
tunately some  of  them  are  preserved  to-day;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
discovery  of  these  lettters  by  the  author,  while  engaged  in  private 
research  work,  which  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  present 
biographical  volume. 

It  was  Erskine ’s  habit  to  keep  the  original  copies  of  all  his 
outgoing  correspondence.  In  other  words,  he  first  wrote  the 
epistle  as  the  thoughts  shaped  themselves  in  his  mind.  Then  he 
appears  to  have  re-read  and  corrected,  freely  interlineating  and  re- 
vising. Finally  he  copied  the  letter  in  its  revised  entirety  and  dis- 
patched it  to  its  destination,  retaining  the  first  “rough  draft”  for 
his  records.  The  specimens  which  have  passed  through  my  hands, 
and  from  which  I now  propose  freely  to  quote,  have  been  these  self- 
same originals.  The  letters  which  passed  over-seas  will,  most 
likely,  never  be  recovered  nor  located.  With  commendable  fore- 
thought, Erskine  usually  signed  his  record  copies  in  full,  and  hence 
left  for  posterity  a few  of  his  exceedingly  rare  autographs. 

The  following  communication  is  addressed  to  Richard  Willis, 
Esq.,  of  London  (presumably  a stock-holder  of  the  American  Iron 
Company  and  a personal  friend  of  Erskine).  It  is  dated  at  New 
York,  July  the  9th,  1771,  and  is — quite  evidently — one  of  his 
earliest  messages  from  America.  I take  the  liberty  of  interrupting 
his  narrative  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  reader,  but  have 
not  attempted  to  revise  the  text.  One  or  two  surprising  instances 
of  “simplified  spelling”  show  the  writer  to  have  been  a century 
and  more  in  advance  of  his  time : 

“Sir:  My  last  was  a few  lines  of  July  5th  by  the  Packet,67 
informing  you  of  my  return  from  the  Works,  the  account  of  which 

“The  first  entry  in  Erskine’s  American  account  books  for  Ringwood,  is  dated  “June, 
1771.”  “The  History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,”  published  by  W.  W.  Munsell  & Co. 
(N.  Y.  C.  1882)  gives  the  precise  date  here  recorded. 

“There  are  no  existing  letters  bearing  date  prior  to  that  here  reproduced. 
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I postponed  till  another  opportunity,  as  she  was  just  getting  under 
way  when  I arrived. 

The  country  through  which  Mr.  Faesch  and  I travelled  was 
pleasant  and  well  peopled,  and  the  roads  in  general  pretty  good  till 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Works.  We  called  at  several  places  by 
the  way,  where  we  were  kindly  received,  Mr.  Faesch  having  culti- 
vated a friendship  with  most  of  the  gentlemen  and  justices  of  the 
province,  which  is  of  great  service  to  the  Iron  Works,  particularly 
the  saving  the  Company  a great  deal  of  the  expense  of  roads,  for 
where  it  is  the  King’s  Highway,  they  are  mended  by  the  Country 
upon  complaint  being  properly  made. 

The  roads  indeed  not  only  want  repair  in  many  places,  but  a 
director  to  repair  them  properly,  for  several  places  are  mended 
with  wood,  where  they  might  be  done  much  more  effectually  with 
the  stones  upon  the  spot;  a few  soldiers,  who — in  this  country — 
are  lying  idle,  would  in  one  season  make  them  many  degrees  better 
than  at  present,  were  they  properly  directed. 

The  mountainous  and  disagreeable  situation  of  the  Works,  was 
worse  in  idea  than  reality.  I question  if  there  is  an  hill  in  view 
two  hundred  yards  perpendicular,  and  tho  in  some  places  the  roads 
are  stony  and  steep,  yet  I don’t  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  or  very 
expensive  to  mend  them,  as  there  are  plenty  of  materials  every- 
where. 

The  situation  of  RINGWOOD  is  tolerable,  but  has  nothing 
about  it  enchanting,  the  mansion  house  has  been  patched  together  at 
different  times,  which  makes  it  a very  acquard  piece  of  architec- 
ture.68 

The  furnace  is  in  blast,  but  the  bellows  are  old  and  not  so 
good  as  at  the  other  works,  which  were  built  under  Mr.  Faesch ’s 
direction,  whereas  Ringwood  is  a work  of  thirty  years  standing. 
There  the  water-wheel  is  exposed;  but  at  Charlotteburg,  etc.,  the 
wheel  is  under  cover,  and  by  means  of  stoves  may  be  kept  in  motion 
when  the  frosts  are  pretty  severe. 

At  Longpond  the  furnace  seems  better  and  more  advantage- 
ously situated  than  at  Ringwood,— to  be  free  from  damps,  etc.  The 
great  pond69  has  been  drained  (to  its  natural  level)  about  16  or  20 
months  ago : the  country  people  complained  much  of  it,  and  unless 
this  had  been  done  the  workmen  would  have  relinquished  the  spot, 
it  rendered  the  place  so  unwholesome ; there  is  however  at  present 


“From  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  " New  York  Herald,”  Nov.  5,  1803, 
when  the  estate  and  its  6,200  acres  was  again  offered  for  sale,  I have  it  that  the  old 
Ringwood  Manor  House  was  a building  in  size  about  30  feet  deep  by  62  feet  front. 
Note  Erskine’s  spelling  of  “awkward.” 

“The  present  Greenwood  Lake,  part  of  which  is  in  New  Jersey,  part  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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abundance  of  water  without  it,  and  perhaps  some  provision  for  a 
dry  season  may  be  found,  not  attended  with  such  inconvenience. 

Charlotteburg  has  the  best  supply  of  water  in  appearance,  and 
tho  at  first  view  the  situation  is  more  confined  than  at  Ringwood,  yet 
the  rapid  current  of  a fine  river  between  hills  which  rise  sharply  on 
each  side,  gives  the  idea  of  its  being  a more  healthy  situation.  It 
is  a pity  the  Hibernia  mine,  which  supplies  Charlotteburg,  is  at  such 
a distance  from  the  furnace,  not  only  because  the  ore  is  carried 
6 or  7 miles,  but  Mr.  Faesch  is  obliged  to  pay  Lord  Stirling  3 s/  a 
ton  for  it  besides.  Here  the  bellows  are  superior  to  those  at  the 
other  works,  and  the  ore  seems  better  too.  Unluckily,  by  mistake 
of  the  waterman,  I cannot  forward  some  samples  to  Dr.  Fordyce 
by  this  opportunity.  ’ ’ 

The  “Lord  Stirling”  of  whom  Erskine  writes  is,  of  course,  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  titular  Earl  of  Stirling,  our  own  Revolutionary 
General,  who  owned  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Hibernia  Iron 
Mines  of  Morris  County.  Apparently  the  London  Syndicate  had 
been  purchasing  a portion  of  the  output  of  these  ore  beds. 

“At  all  the  works  the  forge  and  furnace  men  are  under  very 
good  discipline.  Their  method  of  making  Bar  Iron  is  different 
from  that  of  England,  and  seems  to  be  attended  with  greater  dis- 
patch and  saving  of  fewel.  (Fuel.— Ed.). 

From  the  general  view  of  the  country,  I think  we  may  hope  to 
find  more  ore,  and  as  the  best  ores  in  England  are  not  at  all  mag- 
netical,  I shall  propose  to  Mr.  Faesch  to  attempt  some  other  ways 
of  searching  (as  we  do,  by  the  needle),  and  as  I find— tho  he  cer- 
tainly understands  his  business — he  is  a person  of  candour  and  not 
at  all  conceited,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  he  and  I shall  agree 
very  well,  and  that  any  scheme  which  appears  reasonable  will  be 
readily  adopted  by  both  of  us.” 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  game,  Erskine 
expressed  great  confidence  in  John  Jacob  Faesch.  This  faith  and 
trust,  as  we  shall  see,  gradually  gave  place  to  suspicion  and  open 
hostility ; yet  both  Erskine  and  Faesch  were  destined  to  prove  true 
friends  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  But  to  proceed: 

“At  Cortlandt  there  is  enough  of  water  for  a furnace,  but  not 
for  a forge;  in  other  respects  it  is  the  only  place  for  an  iron  works 
which  Mr.  Hasenclever  in  his  hurry  to  provide  a settlement  for  Mr. 
Faesch  and  his  men,  seems  to  have  chosen  with  judgment,  for  the 
iron  from  Ringwood  is  carried:  to  Haverstraw,  25  miles, — from 
Longpond  to  Hackensack,  27  miles, — from  Charlotteburg  to  Ac- 
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quackanonck,  22  miles,  land  carriage, — whereas  the  furnace  at 
Cortlandt  is  within  a mile  of  the  great  North  River.” 

The  “Cortlandt  Furnace,”  of  which  Erskine  here  makes  men- 
tion, was  situated  in  Westchester  County,  New  York  Province,  to 
the  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  not  far  from  the  outlet  of  Phillips 
Pond,  between  the  modern  villages  of  Crugers  and  Oscawanna. 
About  it  very  little  is  known. 

Quite  informative,  however,  is  the  reference  to  the  land  trans- 
portation of  ore  and  pig  iron.  From  it  we  learn  of  three  recog- 
nized outlets  for  the  product  of  the  American  Iron  Company’s  work- 
ings: i.  e., — to  the  Hudson  River  by  way  of  Haverstraw;  to  the 
Hackensack  River  (probably  at  River  Edge)  ;70  and  to  the  Pas- 
saic River  at  Acquackanonck  Landing  (the  present  Passaic  Park). 
By  these  three  routes  the  refined  mountain  ore  found  its  way  to  tidal 
streams  and  the  open  sea. 

“But  I must  beg  leave  to  defer  several  particulars  with  respect 
to  ores,  mines,  Cortlandt,  etc.  till  another  opportunity,  and  mention 
one  great  error  which  I perceive  has  hitherto  taken  place  in  con- 
ducting the  works  by  different  managers,  between  whom  there  has 
subsisted  a constant  rivalship,  which  naturally  arose  from  the 
works  being  under  individual  management.  Instead  of  acting  as 
if  the  works  belonged  to  the  same  Company,  it  was  their  business 
to  strive  to  outdo  each  other  to  obtain  your  favor.  At  present,  if 
anything  is  to  spare  at  one  of  the  works  it  is  freely  lent  to  the  other, 
etc.,  which  was  a new  circumstance,  and  far  from  the  case  when 
the  works  were  separate.” 

If  Erskine  had  lived  in  our  day  and  age,  he  would  have  made  an 
ideal  “efficiency  man”  in  some  large  industrial  plant.  In  many 
of  his  English  letters  he  harped  upon  his  favorite  strings, — co-oper- 
ation in  management  and  unity  of  effort,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  enterprise  as  an  incentive.  Now,  in  America,  we  find  his  early 
opinions  strongly  confirmed.  He  aptly  summarizes  the  situation 
in  this  wise : 

“There  are  many  things  which  render  it  impossible  for  the  dif- 
ferent works  to  be  either  now  or  hereafter  upon  the  same  footing 

"When  John  Old  offered  the  Ringwood  Estate  for  sale  in  1803,  he  stated  that  the 
point  of  shipping  on  the  Hackensack  River  was  “Demarest’s  landing.” 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Westervelt,  Curator  of  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society, 
coincides  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  “Demarest’s  Landing”  is  identical  with  the 
present  River  Edge. 
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in  every  respect.  At  some  the  ore  is  farther  to  carry  than  at  an 
another;  the  ore,  too,  may  and  does  nnavoidably  differ  in  quality; 
charcoal  made  of  young  wood  is  better  than  that  of  old ; the  roads 
more  convenient  and  the  distances  different ; wood  may  fail  in  one 
place  and  grow  up  in  another;  ores  may  fail  and  be  found  which 
would  entirely  alter  the  face  of  things.  Could  good  ore  be  found 
for  Cortlandt,  it  would  have  great  advantages  over  the  other  fur- 
naces by  its  proximity  to  the  river.  From  these  and  many  other 
circumstances  your  managers  in  future  should,  I think,  act  in  con- 
cert for  the  good  of  the  whole,  without  having  separate  interests, 
and  the  property  of  the  same  company  dismembered  again ; and  as 
all  the  works  can  be  visited  in  a few  days;  the  place  of  residence 
of  a manager  is  very  immaterial,  tho  indeed  if  they  agree  in  their 
plan  o'f  operations  beforehand,  they  certainly  may  diminish  each 
others’  care  greatly,  for — from  what  I have  already  seen — it  seems 
too  much  for  one  to  attend  to  the  whole. 

I am,  etc. 

Robert  Erskine.” 

The  first  summer  in  America  was  an  exceedingly  busy  one  for 
Erskine;  during  which  time  he  became  acclimated  not  only  to  the 
antics  of  the  thermometer  and  the  elements,  but  to  the  eccentricities 
of  Faesch  and  his  polyglot  employees.  It  is  evident  that  he  was 
regarded  as  an  interloper;  one  sent  out  from  London  to  maintain 
an  unwelcome  check  upon  the  operations  of  Faesch,  which — quite 
naturally— was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  latter.  The  situation  was, 
indeed,  very  much  like  that  recorded  in  the  Scriptural  parable 
wherein  the  “Lord  of  the  vineyard”  sent  a trusty  messenger  to  as- 
certain just  what  the  supposedly  “unfaithful  husbandmen”  were 
doing  in  the  far  country.  I doubt  not  that  Faesch  and  his  hench- 
men (to  whom  Erskine  refers  in  the  next  communication  to  Mr. 
Willis  of  London — which  I copy  in  part)  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly gratified  had  he  speedily  come  to  grief,  or  fallen  into  instant 
disfavor  and  been  summarily  recalled.  Again,  in  quoting  Erskine ’s 
own  words,  I avail  of  the  privilege  of  editorial  comment : 

Ringwood,  October  31st,  1771. 

“Sir:— My  last  was  of  Sept.  16th  from  New  York  by  the  packet 
(of  which  I likewise  left  a duplicate  to  be  sent  by  the  first  ship), 
since  which  I have  received  the  Company’s  favour  of  August  7th. 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  conduct  has  met  with 
their  approbation,  only  I am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  alarm  of  the 
works  being  in  danger  has  reached  across  the  Atlantic.  I have  wrote 
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very  fully  already  in  my  several  letters,  which  must  long  before 
this  be  come  to  hand,  and  as  in  them  I continued  to  follow  my  orig- 
inal plan  of  representing  things  as  they  appear  at  the  time,  and  in 
which  I shall  persevere,  I have  no  doubt  that  ere  now  you  are  con- 
vinced the  alarm  of  either  Mr.  Faesch  or  the  workmen’s  quitting 
the  works  was  a false  one, — with  respect  to  the  latter  I am  now 
satisfied  that  if  there  was  any  alarm  in  the  case  among  them,  it  was 
the  fear  of  being  turned  away ; FOR  THIS  GOOD  REASON,  that 
there  are  no  iron  works  in  America  where  they  can  get  so  good  or 
better  wages  as  here.  Nor  anywhere  else  are  they  so  sure  of  their 
money;  nay,  some  who  were  represented  as  the  most  ticklish  have 
been  making  their  court  to  me  in  case  of  accidents. 

As  to  the  former,  (Faesch)  I very  much  doubt  that  he  had  any 
determined  intention  of  quitting  your  employ.  I now  think  the 
whole  treatment  received  was  only  a concerted  scheme  between 
Messrs.  Yates,  Kemp  and  Faesch  to  puzzle  and  alarm  me,  because 
Mr.  Faesch  has  acknowledged  he  was  apprised  of  my  coming  six 
weeks  before  I arrived,  and  therefore  my  appearance  could  not  have 
been  so  abrupt  as  they  pretended  to  give  out.  They  had  sufficient 
time  to  lay  the  plan  for  my  reception,  but  as  to  the  reasons  for  their 
behavior  it  is  a mystery  which  perhaps  may  best  be  explained  on 
your  side  the  water;  for  my  own  part,  I have  not  yet  got  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  Perhaps,  from  the  character  Capt.  Miller  might  give 
of  my  quiet  and  easy,  and  possibly  silly  disposition,  they  expected 
I would  return  again  immediately  with  him,  for  I must  say  that — 
till  they  had  the  perusal  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Jackson, — they  treated 
me  more  like  a fool  than  a man  of  sense.  However,  tho  my  puzzles 
and  alarms  have  been  long  over,  I believe  theirs  still  continue.  Mr. 
Faesch  is  now  at  York,  (New  York  City — Ed.)  where  he  had  been 
once  or  twice  before  since  the  last  packet,  and  I shall  be  neither 
alarmed  or  surprised  at  any  new  project  which  may  be  set  on  foot 
to  get  rid  of  such  a disagreeable  visitor.” 

Here  Erskine  acknowledges  the  fact  that  his  presence  among 
his  colleagues  is  not  at  all  a pleasure  from  their  point  of  view. 
Yates  and  Kemp  seem  to  have  been  the  New  York  City  factors  of 
the  London  Syndicate.  In  concert  with  Faesch  they  appear  to  have 
feigned  surprise  at  Erskine ’s  appearance  upon  the  scene;  which 
farce,  however,  he  soon  penetrated.  Captain  Miller,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  the  sailing  master  of  the  vessel  which  brought  him 
from  England;  the  identity  of  “Mr.  Jackson”  I do  not  know, 
although  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  iron-masters  of  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  of  whom  several  bore  that  name  during  the  days  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  certain  that, — notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
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placed  in  his  way, — Erskine  employed  his  first  four  months  in 
America  to  good  advantage: 

“Perhaps  I am  to  be  threatened  with  Mr.  Faesch ’s  going  to 
Andover  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  as  I have  heard  a flying  report 
that  he  had  taken  them,  but  any  scheme  to  prevent  my  answering 
the  purpose  for  which  I came  will  not  take  effect,  now  that  I know 
something  of  the  country  (especially  as  they  succeeded  so  awk- 
wardly when  I was  ignorant)  and  of  which  their  bad  success  at  the 
beginning  I think  might  convince  them.  I hope,  however,  the  next 
instructions  I receive,  (which  I expect  to  be  the  establishing  of  Mr. 
Faesch  and  I as  joint  managers  over  the  whole),  will  put  an  end  to 
all  further  embarrassments,  and  then  we  shall  go  on  cooly  and 
quietly,  for  your  advantage,  in  which  I flatter  myself  there  are  some 
prospects  of  success,  for  tho  I have  as  yet  discovered  no  new  mines 
myself,  yet  two  have  made  their  appearance  since  I came  here,  one 
on  your  land  at  CHARLOTTEBURG,  where  they  have  not  got  to 
the  right  vein  yet,  and  another  within  a mile  of  Long  Pond  fur- 
nace, which  has  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  forge,  and  makes 
exceedingly  good,  tough  iron. 

Mr.  Faesch  denies  positively  his  ever  insinuating  that  the 
mines  were  likely  to  fail;  therefore,  as  you  must  know  the  quarter 
from  whence  that  intelligence  came,  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
properly  of  the  person  who  sent  it.  The  Long  Pond  mine  is  only 
begun  to  be  worked  now;  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  one  of  the 
overseer’s  wives  to  Mrs.  Erskine  that  they  had  some  suspicions  of 
such  a thing  two  years  ago.71  I am  preparing  large  samples  of  all 
the  ores  for  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  getting  the  boundaries  of  your  lands 
marked  out  by  the  surveyor  who  laid  them  out  at  first,  previous  to 
my  survey;  which,  now  the  woods  begin  to  be  a little  clear,  I shall 
soon  begin  upon.” 

Mr.  Erskine ’s  experience  in  Great  Britain  as  an  hydraulic  engi- 
neer had  made  him  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  applying  his 
inventive  genius  to  the  improvement  and  greater  efficiency  of  the 
water  power  at  the  Ringwood  forge.  He  realized,  as  had  Hasen- 
clever  before  him,  that  the  Ringwood  River  was  at  best  a little 
stream;  but,  far  from  emulating  the  former’s  costly  experiments 
with  aqueducts  to  convey  water  from  the  far  distant  Tuxedo  Pond, 
we  see  him  attempting  conservation  in  his  own  dooryard : 

“On  the  stream  from  the  forge  which  passes  by  our  door,  I 
have  made  a flood-gate  which  draws  and  shuts  of  itself,  as  the  forge 

"Evidently  women  were  given  to  gossip  even  in  ye  olden  times ; for  here  we  find 
Mrs.  Erskine  gathering  information  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  overseers. — Ed. 
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hammer  is  or  is  not  at  work;  the  more  water  comes  down,  the 
higher  the  gate  rises,  and  the  contrivance  is  very  mnch  liked,  as  a 
simple  and  easy  expedient  to  prevent  accidents  in  all  dams  whatso- 
ever. There  are  two  buoys  in  two  buoy  boxes  on  either  side  the 
gate  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  boxes  are  the  whole 
height  of  the  dam,  and  have  a small  apperture  to  let  the  water  run 
out  of  them  but  not  so  quick  as  it  can  run  in  if  the  water  rises  an 
inch,  and  when  the  gate  is  shut  the  buoys  are  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom,  whenever  the  water  rises  so  high  as  to  run  into  the  buoy 
boxes,  the  buoys  float,  and  consequently  draw  the  gate.  If  the 
water  comes  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill  the  boxes,  the  gate  is  drawn 
almost  the  whole  height  of  the  dam;  when  the  water  subsides  and 
no  longer  runs  into  the  boxes,  the  waiter  in  them  runs  out,  and  the 
weight  of  the  gate  and  the  f alling  buoys  cause  them  to  sink  and  shut 
of  themselves.  The  gate  runs  upon  rollers  and  moves  with  the 
greatest  ease.” 

There  is  much  more  mechanical  detail  in  this  letter,  but  I 
believe  I have  given  enough  to  show  Erskine ’s  method  of  procedure, 
in  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  To-day,  although  all  traces 
of  these  ancient  contrivances  have  disappeared;  I cannot  contem- 
plate the  turbulent  Ringwood  brook  (which  has  once  more  reverted 
to  its  original1  ways)  without  thinking  of  Robert  Erskine  and  the 
thrift  which  prompted  him  in  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  turn  even 
these  meagre  waters  to  good  account,  and  to  harness  them  into 
service. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  circumstances  beyond  his  control  made 
it  imperative  for  Robert  Erskine  to  have  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Faesch, — whom  he  seems  never  fully  to  have  understood 
because  of  differences  in  training  and  temperament, — it  might  not 
be  amiss,  at  this  juncture,  to  set  down  a few  facts  as  to  the  latter’s 
career.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  appraise  his  worth  than  it  was 
for  Erskine,  who  knew  only  Faesch ’s  record  of  past  and  present 
performances,  whereas  we  have  at  our  disposal  the  more  satisfac- 
tory chronicles  of  his  latter  years. 

John  Jacob  Faesch  was  probably  a Swiss,  although  by  some 
authorities  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  a native  of  Hesse  Cassel.72  He 
was  brought  to  America  by  Hasenclever  in  1765  because  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  particular  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  very  soon  came  to  be  regarded 

”See  article  by  Rev.  Joseph  Tuttle,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society, 
Second  Series,  Vol.  II  (1870-1872). 
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JOHN  JACOB  FAESCH 

Peter  Hasendever’s  chief  lieutenant  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  Iron 
Company  at  Ringwood,  Charlotteburg,  etc.  Subsequently,  as  master  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Iron 
Works,  he  was  a fellow-patriot  with  Robert  Erskine  in  the  cause  of  struggling  American 
colonies.  (Portrait  by  courtesy  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ruth  Fairchild,  Parsippany,  N.  J.) 


THE  JOHN  JACOB  FAESCH  HOUSE 
At  Mount  Hope,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  contiguous  to  the 
iron  works  which  he  acquired  in  1773  after  quitting  the 
employ  of  the  London  syndicate. 
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as  his  chief  lieutenant.  Faesch  was,  however,  kept  somewhat  in  the 
background  by  Hasenclever,  and  of  his  brief  tenure  of  individual 
management  at  Ringwood  after  the  latter’s  recall  but  little  is  known. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  able  to  urge  on  his  German  workmen  to  the 
maximum  of  productivity  because  of  his  ability  to  upbraid  them  in 
their  native  tongue.  With  the  coming  of  Erskine,  Faesch  (who 
had  been  engaged  under  a seven  year  contract  with  the  London 
proprietors)  seems  at  once  to  have  regarded  the  interference  with 
his  conduct  of  the  works  as  being  tantamount  to  a challenge.  Al- 
though they  labored  jointly  for  some  months,  the  barrier  of  com- 
petition which  existed  between  them  prevented  anything  like  true 
cordiality  in  their  relations. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Faesch  became  locally  known  as 
“the  smart  little  Dutchman;”  and  when,  having  withdrawn  from 
a participation  in  the  management  of  Ringwood,  he  established 
himself  at  the  Mount  Hope  Iron  Works,  (Feb.  1,  1773)  he  became 
— like  Erskine — a friend  and  citizen  of  struggling  America,  and 
placed  himself  on  record  as  being  well  worthy  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. At  Mount  Hope  he  occupied  a position  akin  to  that  of  the 
master  of  Ringwood.  Both  he  and  Erskine  served  the  infant  Amer- 
ican nation  most  acceptably,  and  each  of  them  merits  the  respect 
of  posterity. 

Faesch ’s  house  at  Mount  Hope  is  still'  to  be  seen.  Here,  on  one 
occasion  he  was  visited  by  Washington,  and,  as  a result  of  the 
conference  was  given  permission  to  employ  a considerable  number 
of  Hessian  prisoners  at  his  iron  works,  which  were  devoted  largely 
to  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  patriot 
army.  After  the  war,  most  of  these  Germans  remained  in  this 
region,  taking  wives  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  Morris  and 
Bergen  Counties.  Their  descendants  are  to-day  among  our  most 
respected  citizens. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Journal  of  Oct.  24,  1781,  appears  an  adver- 
tisement which  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of  his 
establishment : 

“To  be  sold,  or  exchanged  for  country  produce  and  other  ar- 
ticles necessary  to  carry  on  iron  works,  &c. : All  sorts  of  cast  iron 

kettles,  pots,  large  and  small  tea  kettles,  pie  pans,  large  and  small 
skillets,  small  mortars,  griddles  with  and  without  legs,  wagon,  chair 
and  cart  boxes,  close  stoves,  six  and  ten  plate  stoves,  open  fire 
places,  commonly  called  ‘Franklin  Stoves’  etc.  etc.  etc.— wholesale 
and  retail  by  the  subscriber  at  Morris  Co.  Furnace. — John  Jacob 
Faesch.” 

Faesch,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  not  only  a local 
magistrate  but  served  as  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 
He  has  left  many  of  his  queer-looking  signatures  attached  to  old 
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Morris  County  documents  and  conveyances.  Whereas  Hasenclever 
wrote  his  name  beautifully  (like  a true  Spencerian  devotee  of  the 
present  day),  with  several  fine  flourishes  fore  and  aft,— in  keeping 
with  his  fabled  luxuriousness  of  character, — Faesch’s  scrawl  was 
fearful  and  wonderful;  the  name  being  followed  by  a laboriously- 
executed  cryptogram  which  was  intended  to  represent  a pipe ! At 
Mount  Hope  he  doubtless  emulated  some  of  the  expensive  niceties 
of  Hasenclever;  and  the  town  of  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  still  cherishes 
many  “great-grandmother  stories”  of  his  ponderous  coach  rolling 
through  the  main  street,  with  invariable  stops  of  long  duration  at 
the  village  tavern.  He  died  at  Boonton,  May  26,  1799,  aged  70 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Morristown. 

And  now,  after  the  above  digression,  we  revert  again  to  our 
own  biographical  subject,  for  whom  the  coming  of  1772  brought 
welcome  relief  in  that  it  saw  the  rounding  out  of  Mr.  Faesch’s  con- 
tract with  the  London  Syndicate  and  his  withdrawal  from  their 
employ  to  venture  into  business  for  himself.  As  illustrating  this 
period  of  transition,  let  Erskine  tell  the  story: 

Ringwood,  March  27th,  1772. 

“Richard  Willis  Esq.,  and  the 
Rest  of  the  American  Company 
(London) 

Gentlemen:  My  last  was  from  New  York  of  February  28th,  of 
which  you  have  likewise  a duplicate. 

Mr.  Faesch  is  at  present  here,  where  we  are  engaged  in  making 
up  last  year’s  accounts  and  closing  the  books  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  cost  of  Bar  Iron,  abstracts  of  which,  at  least,  I hope  to  furnish 
you  with  by  next  packet. 

Mr.  Faesch  and  I have  had  some  conversation  on  your  affairs 
and  his  own,  from  which  I find  that,  on  mature  deliberation,  he  is 
very  willing  to  acquiesce,  in  general,  with  your  instructions  and  the 
plan  I laid  down  in  January  last.  However,  if  no  un-looked-for 
obstacle  intervenes,  he  seems  still  resolved  to  build  a furnace  at  a 
place  about  nine  miles  from  Charlotteburg,  which  I am  told  is  well 
situated  for  the  purpose.  In  this  province  there  are  a great  many 
forges  where  they  make  bar  iron  directly v from  the  ore,  which  occa- 
sions a much  greater  consumption  of  coal  than  by  pigs.  Where  that 
process  is  used  they  go  by  the  name  of  Bloomeries;  therefore  as 
there  are  not  a proportional  quantity  of  furnaces  to  supply  pig 
metal,  Mr.  Faesch  supposes  he  may  get  a ready  sale  for  his  pigs  in 
the  country,  which  he  thinks  will  turn  to  good  account.  He  declares 
positively  his  resolutions  to  have  no  forges  of  his  own,  nor  any 
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other  connections  with  those  he  may  deal  with  than  perhaps  some- 
times the  taking  payment  in  bar  iron,  if  he  should  find  it  difficult 
to  procure  the  value  in  cash,  and  further  supposes  that  were  he 
settled  and  resided  at  his  proposed  furnace,  he  would  have  at  least 
half  his  time  to  spare.’ ’ 

This  evidently  refers  to  Faesch’s  proposed  venture  at  Mount 
Hope.  The  following  paragraph  has  been  deleted  from  this  letter 
by  Erskine,  for  some  reason  or  other: 

“These  then  are  his  (Faech’s)  views.  His  undertaking,  he 
thinks,  if  carried  into  execution,  can  very  little  interfere  with  the 
Company’s  interests,  unless  they  were  to  sell  pig  metal,  which  at 
present  is  hardly  ever  done,  except  sometimes  hammers  and  anvils, 
upon  which  there  is  good  profit,  and  which  our  neighbors  take  as  a 
favour.  ’ ’ 

These  views  are  expressed  in  somewhat  similar  words  on  the 
second  page  of  the  letter,  and  Erskine  proceeds : 

“Since  these,  then,  are  his  views,  the  footing  upon  which  he 
thinks  it  would  be  agreeable  both  to  the  Company  and  him  to  con- 
tinue in  their  employ,  is,  first,  that  he  shall  leave  the  cash  transac- 
tions entirely  to  me,  at  ALL  the  works;  because,  if  he  has  works 
of  his  own,  he  says  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  apply  some  part 
of  the  Company’s  money  to  his  own  use,  at  least,  people  would 
imagine  that  though  he  might  not  embezzle  their  property,  he  might 
now  and  then  make  free  with  a few  hundreds  for  a month  or  two 
and  replace  it.  He  next  offers  to  consult  with  me  upon  the  Com- 
pany’s affairs,  and  that  we  shall  concert  the  proper  plan  for  pro- 
ceeding at  all  the  works,  at  any  of  which  he  is  willing,  by  his  pres- 
ence, to  give  me  his  best  advice  and  assistance  when  I think  it  neces- 
sary. And,  when  residing  at  his  own  place,  as  he  will  have  so  much 
time  to  spare,  he  would  be  willing  to  continue  in  the  Company’s 
employ  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  that  case  he  does  not  expect  or 
desire  so  much  salary  as  at  present. 

Such  now  are  Mr.  Faesch’s  sentiments  and  proposals,  which 
I told  him  I was  very  sorry  he  had  not  determined  upon  sooner, 
because  had  they  come  to  hand  before  my  last  letter,  I had  very  lit- 
tle doubt  of  the  Company’s  refusing  to  acquiesce.  ...  I sup- 
pose would  have  agreed  to  them  without  reluctance,  though  beyond 
a doubt  they  must  be  greatly  offended  on  the  receipt  of  my  last  let- 
ter . . . and  I suppose  their  next  would  be  ordering  me  to  take 

Charlotteburg  off  his  hands  immediately.73 

73Erskine’s  letter  is  somewhat  blurred  and  obscure  at  this  point,  and  the  text  has 
been  deciphered  with  difficulty. 
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However,  since  I had  done  ample  justice  to  his  merits  both  here 
and  at  home,  and  in  my  former  letters  had  given  the  Company 
great  hopes  that  he  and  I would  proceed  in  the  same  sociable  man- 
ner for  their  interests,  which  he  now  proposes  to  do,  their  was 
only  one  thing  I said  which  might  obstruct  his  views,  that  was  the 
Company’s  engaging  another  manager,  which  probably  they  might 
do,  before  this  came  to  hand.  If  they  had  not  taken  this  step,  I 
flattered  myself  they  might  still  agree  to  his  proposals,  but  then 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  propose — as  an  inducement — enter- 
ing into  obligations  to  give  them  proper  assurances  that  his  works 
should  not  interfere  with  theirs,  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  Company 
of  any  of  their  forgemen  or  other  useful  hands  whose  absence  would 
incomode  their  works. 

For  my  own  part,  I told  Mr.  Faesch,  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  have  him  for  a fellow  manager  than  a stranger,  as 
we  now  were  acquainted  with  each  other’s  disposition,  whereas,  if 
the  latter  should  prove  hot  and  obstinate,  I could  not  agree  with 
such  a temper  a month;  that  I had  no  objection  to  the  care  of  the 
cash,  which  I would  accept  whenever  he  thought  proper  (which  he 
designs  I should  do  in  about  two  months),  because  keeping  the  whole 
cash  account  for  all  the  works  cannot  take  up  above  a day  in  a 
week. 

Though  I told  Mr.  Faesch  at  Charlotteburg,  when  I was  a lit- 
tle warm  on  account  of  the  value  in  which  he  seemed  to  hold  his 
knowledge,  that  I would  never  trouble  him  with  a single  question 
relating  to  Iron,  (to  which  I should  have  religiously  adhered  had 
things  continued  as  at  that  time)  yet,  since  circumstances  are  alter- 
ed, Mr.  Faesch  won’t  find  me  backward  either  to  convey  or  receive 
knowledge,  in  both  of  which  I take  pleasure.  Wherever  he  is  pres- 
ent, I should  choose  him  to  exert  his  usual  authority  over  the  Ger- 
mans, which  he  may  do  with  a good  grace  when  they  know  we  have 
agreed  to  act  in  concert.  Though  I perceive  they  will  be  tractable 
enough  for  me  with  proper  looking-after,  yet  the  other  day  I re- 
gretted my  want  of  ability  to  scold  some  of  the  forgemen  most 
heartily  in  their  own  language,  who,  through  mere  carelessness  and 
hurry  to  get  a quantity  of  iron  worked  off,  had  drawn  a good  many 
bars  unfit  for  market.  However,  they  will  be  more  careful  in  fu- 
ture, as  I have  threatened  to  stop  payment  for  this,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly do  it  for  any  such  iron  in  future. 

Therefore,  as  Mr.  Faesch  and  I understand  each  other,  and 
neither  will  do  a rash  or  precipitate  thing,  or  give  any  essential 
orders  without  consultation  (without  the  hazard  of  one  contradict- 
ing what  the  other  has  enjoined),  we  can  freely  leave  common  mat- 
ters to  each  other’s  discretion:  when  we  are  separate,  each  may  act 
as  if  there  was  no  other  manager,  when  together  I shall  chose  Mr. 
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Faesch  to  command  the  forgemen  and  founders,  and  when  he  is 
absent  I shall  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  his  being  their 
master,  and  then  I have  no  doubt  they  will  obey  me  still  more 
readily. 

My  last  was  chiefly  filled  up  with  the  subject  furnished  me  by 
Mr.  Yates,  and  I thought  to  write  in  a very  different  strain  from 
the  above  had  Mr.  Faesch  continued  in  his  primary  resolves ; how- 
ever, as  your  business  is  likely  now  to  proceed  in  the  agreeable 
manner  I,  from  the  first,  expected,  I have  no  doubt  the  Company  will 
make  proper  allowance  for  the  unavoidable  interruptions  which 
have  occurred  to  interrupt  my  train  of  thoughts  illustrating  the 
nature  of  their  business  situation. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  etc.” — Robt.  Erskine. 

From  this  letter,  in  its  entirety,  we  conclude  that  Erskine  had 
not  come  to  America  with  the  idea  that  he  was  entirely  to  super- 
sede Faesch  nor  to  supplant  him.  At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
above,  Erskine  seems  to  have  come  to  hold  Faesch  in  somewhat 
higher  regard,  although  rather  nettled  by  the  latter’s  self-esteem. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  letters  written  by  Erskine  a few  months  later, 
he  was  soon  due  for  another  change  of  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Faesch ’s 
motives.  At  this  (time,  however,  he  exhibits  a remarkable  degree 
of  forbearance  and  unselfishness,  with  a surprising  frankness  as  to 
his  own  impulsive  disposition. 

That  Mr.  Faesch  continued  to  function  in  an  executive  capacity 
so  late  as  July,  1772,  seems  demonstrated  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  New  York  Gazette : 

“Lost:  At  Charlottenburg  Iron  Works,  about  the  15th  day 
of  July  1772  two  orders  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Faesch  on  Messrs. 
Reade  and  Yates,  Merchants  in  New  York,  one  in  favor  of  Conrad 
Frank  dated  the  6th  of  April  for  £130  New  York  Money,  payable 
three  months  after  sight  (and  both  orders  were  accepted  the  20th 
April)  and  the  other  in  favor  of  Peter  Westerman  for  £50  like 
money.  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  payment  of  said  Orders  is 
stopped.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

Robert  Erskine,  Lord  of  Ringwood  Manor 

Troubled  though  Erskine  may  have  been  with  countless  details 
of  business  management,  and  impatient  for  the  time  to  arrive  when 
he  could  show  tangible  results  of  his  stewardship  by  the  return  of 
some  adequate  interest  upon  the  tangled  investments  of  the  Eng- 
lish proprietors,  the  fact  remains  that,  at  Ringwood,  he  found  him- 
self not  only  comfortably  but  luxuriously  quartered.  Had  he  been 
less  conscientious,  he  might  have  enjoyed  his  lordly  position  the 
more.  Although,  in  one  of  his  early  letters  to  his  employers,  he 
describes  the  situation  at  Ringwood  as  “tolerable,”  it  was  and  is 
a region  of  exceptional  beauty— a little  world  apart— a peaceful 
and  well-cultivated  valley  between  gently  rising  hills  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth. 

For  the  past  seventy  years  and  more  the  “forges  and  manor 
of  Ringwood”  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Peter 
Cooper  (New  Yjork’s  great  philanthropist)  and  his  distinguished 
son-in-law,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt— statesman,  educator  and  public- 
spirited  citizen, — for  fourteen  years  a member  of  Congress,  and  in 
1887-8  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  As  a transient  visitor  to 
this  enchanted  spot  a dozen  years  ago,  and  latterly  as  one  privileged 
to  be  engaged  in  research  work  for  Mr.  Hewitt’s  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, the  author  will  never  cease  to  regard  Ringwood  and  its  en- 
virons as  one  of  Nature’s  beauty  spots,  which — although  enhanced 
by  the  descriminating  taste  of  its  present  owners — must  always 
have  possessed  an  unrivaled  charm.  The  photographs  of  portions 
of  this  historic  estate  which  intersperse  these  pages  are  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Erskine  Hewitt,  through  whose  kindly 
co-operation,  as  well  as  that  of  Miss  Sarah  Cooper  Hewitt  and  the 
late  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt,  I have  been  enabled  to  build,  up  the 
manuscript  of  this  volume. 

Here,  at  Ringwood,  Erskine  and  his  good  wife  occupied  the  old 
manor-house,  which  stood  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  present 
mansion  erected  by  the  Ryersons  over  a century  ago  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  the  Hewitts.  No  known  pictures  of  the  old  resi- 
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dency  exist,  but  it  must  have  been  a commodious  and  comfortable 
dwelling  despite  Erskine’s  implication  that  it  was  architecturally 
ungainly.  As  the  successor  to  Hasenclever  and  Faesch,  Robert 
Erskine  fell  virtual  heir  to  an  American  earldom,  and — being  the 
only  exceptional  person  in  a sparsely  settled  region — seems  soon  to 
have  gained  not  only  the  respect  but  the  greatest  confidence  of  the 
tenantry,  most  of  whom  were  humble  workmen  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, although  as  near  neighbors  he  had  the  Wards,  the  Erwins, 
and  the  second  generation  of  the  Board  family ; while  to  the  north- 
ward were  the  Sloats,  the  Nobles  and  the  Townsends, — all  these 
being  of  ancient  stock.  As  business  rivals  were  the  Jacksons  of 
Rockaway,  and  the  Fords  of  Morristown;  as  well  as  the  Hoffs  and 
the  Brinkerhoffs ; and  Lord  Stirling  (William  Alexander  of  Bask- 
ing Ridge)  who  controlled  the  mines  at  Hibernia. 

Very  few  “ social  items’ ’ as  to  these  long  ago  days  have  come 
down  to  us.  Therefore  the  following  brief  note,  which  shows  Reade 
& Yates  of  New  York  in  something  more  than  the  role  of  hard- 
hearted business  agents,  is  interesting  :74 


New  York  7 April,  1772 

“Robert  Erskine  Esqr. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  indebted  for  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo; 
agreable  to  your  desire,  we  have  sent  up  everything  you  ordered 
by  Hoo’s  Boat,  except  the  barrel  of  Lamp  Oyl  and  the  Artichoak; 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  gott  in  this  Town. — The  letters  for  the  Com- 
pany are  forwarded  by  Packett:  we  hope  they  may  arrive  in  time 
to  prevent  any  New  Manager  being  appointed.  We  are,  very  truly, 

Dr  Sr, 

Your  most  humble  Servants 

Reade  & Yates. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Yates  Compliments  to  your  good  lady,  and  desire 
Mrs.  Erskine  to  accept  of  a few  YaJms  which  are  sent  by  Hoo’s  Boat ; 
the  garden  seed  Mr.  Tid’s  takes  up  with  him” 

The  isolated  situation  of  Ringwood  would  have  made  it  a rather 
unsafe  place  of  residence,  had  not  the  presence  of  the  miners  and 
tenants  of  the  estate  been  equivalent  to  a small-sized  army  of  re- 
tainers. Nevertheless  Erskine  was  not  immune  from  the  petty 
thievery  which  has  ever  been  the  bane  of  those  who  possess  any- 
thing worth  stealing,  whether  they  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country. 


"Item  A 308.52,  “Erskine  Papers.”  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark. 
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The  following  interesting  item,  from  one  of  New  York’s  ancient 
weeklies,  bears  witness  to  the  circumstance  that  the  new  master 
of  Ringwood  had  occasional  troubles  with  the  prowling  rascals  who 
infested  the  mountain  regions  :75 

“RINGWOOD  IRON  WORKS:  Nov.  16th,  1772 

STOLEN  out  of  Ringwood  Stables,  about  three  weeks  ago,  an 
Iron  Roan  Horse,  about  nine  or  ten  years  old;  a natural  Pacer, 
fifteen  Hands  and  a half  high;  has  a large  Head  and  carries  it 
much  out  from  his  Chest.  His  brands  or  Marks,  if  he  has  any,  are 
not  known;  but  as  he  has  been  worked  in  the  Waggon  all  summer, 
the  Marks  of  the  Gears  are  visible.  Whoever  secures  the  thief 
shall  be  paid  all  Charges  of  Commitment  and  Prosecution,  together 
with  Ten  Dollars  Reward,  and  all  reasonable  Charges  for  the 
Horse,  by  Robert  Erskine.” 

Thievery,  however,  was  not  confined  to  horses.  Robert  Erskine, 
being  an  accountant  of  no  mean  ability  (for  his  precision  is  well 
attested  by  the  condition  of  his  books)  was  continually  unearthing 
much  evidence  of  petty  connivance  and  double-dealing  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  being  indebted  to  the  Company,  were  endeavoring 
to  evade  their  obligations  and  to  profit  by  reason  of  his  own  pre- 
sumed unfamiliarity  with  the  loose  system  of  his  predecessors. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  Neiv  York 
Gazette  and  the  Weekly  Mercury  under  date  of  March  22nd,  1773, 78 
throws  further  light  upon  his  tribulations  and  his  valiant  efforts  to 
round  up  the  delinquents : 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  those  indebted  to  the  American 
Company,  by  bond,  note,  book,  debt  or  otherwise,  at  Ringwood, 
Long  Pond,  and  Charlottenburg  works  or  elsewhere  that  Robert 
Erskine,  the  present  manager,  the  company’s  agent  in  New  York, 
or  such  person  or  persons  as  he  or  they  shall  appoint,  are  alone 
authorized  to  receive  debts  due  to  the  Company  and  to  give  proper 
discharges  for  the  same.  Whoever  therefore  shall  pay  any  debts 
or  ballances  to  any  other  persons  will  undoubtedly  be  sued  for  the 
same  again  by 

Robert  Erskine.” 

That  Robert  Erskine,  despite  his  own  perplexities,  was  in- 
tensely alive  to  the  social  and  domestic  needs  of  his  neighbors  and 
the  welfare  of  the  community  cannot  be  doubted.  As  he  had,  in  his 

,5N.  J.  Archives,  First  Series,  Vol.  28,  page  339. 

,0See  “New  Jersey  Archives,”  First  Series,  Vol.  28,  page  482. 
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native  land,  taken  a keen  interest  in  current  affairs,  civic  develop- 
ment and  regional  improvement,  so,  in  America,  we  find  him  enter- 
ing with  hearty  good  will  into  the  activities  of  upper  Jersey.  Within 
two  years  of  his  coming  to  Ringwood  we  have  record  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  a local  magistrate. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  provisional  State  Constitution  of 
1776,  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  were 
appointed  by  the  governor.  They  acted,  on  occasion,  as  County 
Judges,  a special  commission  being  issued  to  them  (or  some  of 
them)  from  time  to  time,  to  hold  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer.  They 
held  office  during  life  or  until  superseded.  The  commission  issued 
March  24th,  1773, 77  included  Robert  Erskine  of  Ringwood;  John 
Jacob  Faesch,  (who,  as  we  recollect,  was  at  this  time  operating 
mines  of  his  own  in  Morris  County) ; and  Henry  Mandeville,  of 
Pompton  Plains. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Erskine  continued  to 
exercise  his  judicial  prerogatives  until  his  death.  As  the  virtual 
master  of  Ringwood  Manor,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  thus  be 
vested  with  recognized  authority,  and  equally  natural  that  not  only 
the  tenantry  of  the  estate,  but  also  the  lesser  land-owners  and 
dwellers  in  the  mountains,  should  regard  him  as  sage,  peacemaker, 
and  adjudicator  of  honest  differences  and  annoying  squabbles.  We 
know  that  Erskine  kept  a set  of  books  recording  the  details  of  his 
work  as  magistrate,  but  these  have  not,  as  yet,  rewarded  the  search 
of  the  writer. 

It  is  indeed  true  that,  in  1773,  Erskine  occupied  a singular  posi- 
tion. To  the  people  of  this  mountain  region  he  was  employer, 
friend  and  law-maker.  To  his  competitors  in  the  iron  business,  to 
himself,  and  even  to  his  employers,  he  was  still  an  unsatisfactory 
and  “unknown  quantity”.  To  explain  this  last  assertion,  it  is 
necessary  again  to  recapitulate. 

Like  many  another  speculative  enterprise  of  great  magnitude, 
the  American  investment  of  the  London  syndicate  had  become 
almost  a forlorn  hope  before  it  reached  a productive  stage.  Under 
Hasenclever,  development  had  meant  more  than  dividends;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  few  consignments  of  iron, 

"See  ‘‘The  History  of  Morris  County,  N.  J"  W.  W.  Munsell  & Co.,  N.  Y.,  1882. 
Some  of  the  other  appointees  for  this  part  of  the  state  were:  1768,  Peter  Kemble;  Lord 
Stirling.  1770,  David  Thompson;  Samuel  Ogden.  1771,  Constant  King. 
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potash  and  the  like  which  had  been  sent  overseas  to  England  pro- 
duced enough  to  provide  for  his  own  salary,  let  alone  other  expendi- 
tures or  any  percentage  of  interest  upon  the  capital  invested.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  Hasenclever ’s  recall  and  Erskine ’s  coming, 
the  managers  of  the  works  had  been  chiefly  concerned  with  making 
the  establishment  yield  enough  to  keep  itself  in  motion  and  to  pro- 
vide a livelihood  for  themselves.  Erskine  had  been  sent  to  America 
to  turn  the  tide,  if  possible.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  sanguine 
dreams  at  the  outset,  he,  too,  soon  came  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a good 
ten  years  ought  to  have  been  allowed  for  rehabilitation  and  pro- 
duction before  anything  in  the  way  of  financial  return  was  expected 
of  him.  Had  further  working  capital  been  forthcoming  from  Eng- 
land, this  period  might  have  been  materially  reduced;  but  there 
was — quite  naturally — no  disposition  on  the  part  of  “my  lords  and 
gentlemen”  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  Summing  up  the  sit- 
uation then,  after  two  years  of  Erskine ’s  best  endeavor  (hindered 
as  he  was  at  every  turn  by  lack  of  support,  open  antagonism  and 
shortage  of  funds)  and  with  only  his  own  strategic  ability  to  wrig- 
gle out  of  tight  places  as  a means  of  escape  from  pressing  demands, 
— we  find  the  works  gradually  increasing  in  efficiency  and  output, 
but  with  no  resulting  profit  for  the  pockets  of  the  investors. 

One  would  infer,  from  the  following  advertisement,78  (most 
likely  from  the  New  York  Weekly  Mercury,  and  dated,  pre- 
sumably, about  1773)  that  both  Erskine  and  the  English  stock- 
holders had  become  discouraged,  and  had,  by  agreement,  decided 
to  make  an  attempt  to  sell  out  everything,  and  save  a trifle  from 
the  apparent  wreck : 

“American  Company  Iron  Works.  New  Jersey. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Reade  and  Yates  in  N.  Y.,  or  Robert 
Erskine  Esq.  on  the  premises,  are  impowered  to  receive  Proposals 
either  for  the  Sale  or  Lease  of  the  Well  Known  Works  of  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Long  Pond,  and  Ringwood.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  in- 
clined to  treat  for  the  Sale  or  Lease,  either  of  Part  or  Whole,  are 
desired  to  apply  as  above.  Subjoined  is  a Description  of  the 
Works,  taken  by  the  desire  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Franklin 
in  the  Year  1768.” 

(Then  follows  a detailed  description  of  the  various  items  of 

,8“New  Jersey  Archives,”  First  Series,  Vol.  28,  page  246. 
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THE  LAKE  AT  RINGWOOD  MANOR 

Immediately  before  the  site  of  the  residency  of  the  agents  of  the  London  syndicate,  occupied 
by  Robert  Erskine  from  1771  to  1780. 
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real  estate  and  equipment,  as  found  on  preceding  pages  of  this 
work.) 

No  purchaser  was  forthcoming,  however,  and  Erskine  was 
fated  to  plod  along  as  best  he  might.  In  the  end,  of  course,  this 
was  fortunate  for  the  destinies  of  America.  “Man  proposes,” 
indeed,  but  the  God  of  men  and  nations  “disposes,” — and  those 
who  come  after,  if  not  we  ourselves,  see  the  wisdom  of  Providence. 

What  is  by  far  the  most  important  collection  of  facts  concern- 
ing Ringwood  under  the  management  of  Peter  Hasenclever,  is  the 
communication  forwarded  by  Erskine  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Gazette  in  July,  1773, 79  Hasenclever,  having  returned 
to  Europe  to  stay,  had  issued  the  booklet  (already  referred  to) 
entitled  “The  Remarkable  Case  of  Peter  Hasenclever,”  in  which 
he  criticized  his  former  employers  and  stoutly  defended  his  course 
and  system  of  management  while  in  America.  Erskine ’s  letter  is 
in  rebuttal;  and  abounds  in  caustic  comment  and  wit,  besides  sup- 
plying interesting  data  for  our  enlightenment: 

“New  York,  July  10th,  1773 
To  the  Printer  of  the  New  York  Gazette: 

“Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  lay  before  the  public  a few  remarks 
upon  a certain  pamphlet  which  has  been  industriously  circulated 
here  on  purpose  to  throw  odium  on  the  characters  of  a set  of  Gentle- 
men to  whom  these  iC'olonists  are  under  inexpressible  obligations, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  money  they  have  expended,  but  for  the 
sums  they  still  continue  to  circulate  in  America,  which,  even  at 
present,  is  above  £20,000  a year.80  The  confidence  reposed  in  me  by 
the  proprietors  of  Hasenclever ’s  iron  works,  I have  no  doubt,  must 
sufficiently  apologize  for  my  endeavors  to  do  them  justice ; by  pub- 
lishing my  observations  and  sentiments;  but  before  I begin  to 
point  out  some  of  the  glaring  absurdities  in  Mr.  Hasenclever ’s 
case,  I beg  leave  just  to  mention  that  I never  saw  that  gentleman, 
that  I came  to  this  country  totally  unacquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  my  predecessors,  except  in  general  that  they  had  spent 
immense  sums  of  money  and  that,  so  far  from  my  knowing  any  ma- 
terial circumstances  relative  to  the  works,  or  the  situation  of  their 
affairs,  the  proprietors  expected  an  account  of  their  condition 
from  me,  as  they  should  appear  from  inspection  and  observation. 
To  Mr.  Hasenclever  himself,  then,  we  are  indebted  for  the  history 
of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  fate  of  an  undertaking,  projected, 

,8“New  Jersey  Archives,”  First  Series,  Vol.  28,  page  586,  et.  seq. 

“Erskine  here  refers  to  the  amount  of  money  represented  by  a year’s  turn-over  in 
business,  not  to  additional  investments. — A.  H.  H. 
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commenced  and  carried  on  with  all  the  rapidity,  the  imprudence 
and  the  profusion  that  the  most  sanguine  schemer  could  suggest. 

He  tells  us  in  his  pamphlet  that  he  arrived  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1763  with  an  easy  fortune  (which,  however,  he  is  evi- 
dently anxious  to  increase  by  a scheme  which  he  communicated  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  a few  months  after  his  arrival).  In  April,  1764, 
he  sets  out  on  his  expedition  to  America,  where  we  find  him  landed 
the  beginning  of  the  following  June:  Twelve  months,  therefore, 

had  scarcely  elapsed  between  his  commencing  ‘merchant’  in  London 
to  his  commencing — I know  not  what  to  call  him — a ‘meteor,’  a 
‘projector,’  a ‘dupe’ — all  are  equally  applicable.  The  reader  may 
take  which  he  will,  or  all  three,  to  do  him.  justice.  His  only  view  in 
establishing  a house  in  London  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  his  wild  projects  into  execution;  to  effect  which  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  from  £10,000  to  £40,000  of  the  ‘easy  fortunes’ 
of  easily  imposed  Englishmen,  over  and  above  his  own  ‘easy  for- 
tune’ and  that  of  his  partners.  He  appears  so  industriously  assid- 
uous to  engage  such  sums,  even  in  a few  weeks  (20  or  30  at  most) 
after  the  commencement  of  his  partnership,  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  suspect,  it  is  as  probable  his  £8,000  share  was  thrown 
into  the  house  by  means  of  a foreign  circulation,  as  that  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  Andrew  Seton’s  £8,000,  was  supported  by  a domestic. 
For  would  any  man  with  real,  solid  and  permanent  funds  have 
proceeded  with  his  celerity  and  want  of  caution?  Granting  that 
America  had  all  the  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  pot- 
ash, of  salt-peter,  of  reducing  flax  to  silk;  and  of  every  article  the 
most  fertile  brain  could  suppose,  would  not  any  man  of  prudence 
who  was  going  to  risk  his  own  money  in  such  schemes,  and  who  was 
not  under  the  necessity  to  strike  a bold  stroke  at  once — would  not 
any  sensible  man,  I say,  have  taken  a view  of  the  proper  places  for 
establishing  his  works  previous  to  his  being  at  a prodigious  expense 
of  transporting  workingmen  from  Germany  to — where? 

But  let  us  suppose  him  to  speak  for  himself: — ‘Indeed  I cannot 
tell,  gentlemen,  the  place  is  not  yet  fixed  on;  the  workmen  are  ready 
though  the  works  are  not;  here  I aim  in  New  York  and  they  are  all 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  must  be  supported  in  idleness,  at  an- 
other prodigious  expense,  because  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I 
could  not  possibly  get  to  America  above  six  or  eight  weeks  before 
them’ — (A  comfortable  length  of  time  to  explore  a continent,  and 
to  fix  upon  the  most  proper  places  for  establishing  works  of  such 
importance!) — The  workmen  are  eating  when  likewise  they  ought 
to  be  at  work ; a place  must  be  had,  and  such  is  the  urgency  of  the 
case  that  I bought  any  place  rather  than  none, — I bought  a decayed 
iron  work ! ! ! ’ Mercy  upon  those  who  had  mercy  upon  his  pocket ! 
but  necessity  has  no  law, — money  had  to  be  obtained  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a shew.) 
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‘The  workmen  were  refractory’ — most  undoubtedly  true; — 
‘they  made  bad  work’ — a certain  fact,  (they  still  do  so  when  they 
can).  He  complained,  he  reprimanded  them;  but  yet,  most  strange ! 
he  had  the  satisfaction  in  the  next  page  of  hearing  from  England 
that  his  iron  was  of  excellent  quality  and  the  best  drawn  of  any  that 
had  appeared  from  America! — It  was  practicable  then  to  send  a 
sample  of  good  iron  from  New  York,  tho’  they  made  bad  work  at 
Ringwood! — 0!  poor  John  Bull,  your  pocket  pays  for  all! 

Shall  I follow  this  schemer  farther?  You  would  justify  the 
phrase  were  you  to  see  the  instructions  he  left  on  his  going  to  Eng- 
land. What  orders,  what  contracts,  what  purchases  were  there  not 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  Had  they  all  been  complied  with,  as  in- 
deed too  many  of  them  were,  the  £54,600  already  expended  would 
have  been  doubled  in  a twinkling. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Hasenclever  in  England,  where  he  made  over 
the  dearly  bought  property  to  the  real  owners.  He  then  returned 
to  America,  a partner  in  the  iron  works;  with  emoluments  (in  his 
own  imagination)  to  the  amount  of  £1200  or  £1400  sterling  a year. 
Meantime  the  works  had  been  conducted  in  his  absence  by  a set  of 
negligence — to  say  no  ivorse,  as  the  pamphlet  expresses  it, — whom 
he  justly  accuses.  He  sets  about  repairing  the  faults  which  had 
been  committed,  and  lays  a plan  of  the  strictest  economy,— pity  this 
plan  came  too  late ! — In  his  operations,  however,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately interrupted  by  the  coming  of  Mr.  Homfray,81  whose  arrival 
among  other  misfortunes,  not  only  deprived  him  of  his  £1400  a year, 
but  prevented  the  carrying  of  many  economical  plans  into  execution, 
(particularly  that  of  floating  coalwood82  from  eight  to  ten  miles  dis- 
tance by  lakes,  by  rivers,  and  by  canals,  to  save  land  carriage). 
Pray  observe, — this  economical  plan  of  navigation  was  to  be  ef- 
fected in  a country  where  the  rivers  have  from  50  to  100  ft.  fall  in 
a mile,  where  they  struggle  through  a channel  of  rocks  and  are 
verged  with  stony  mountains  and  precipices.  What  a pity  that 
this  most  elevating  and  surprising  plan  was  interrupted,  since  it 
might  have  been  carried  into  execution  at  the  trifling  expense  of  4 
or  5 millions  sterling!  With  great  reason,  then,  he  refused  to  pay 
his  calls ; because  Mr.  Homfray  was  sinking  £10,000  a year.  But  to 
be  serious,  Mr.  Homfray  was  a gentlelman  to  whom  the  works  are 
even  now  highly  obliged ; the  good  effect  of  many  of  his  regulations 
are  still  felt.  Being  dead,83  as  Mr.  Hasenclever  must  have  known 

“Sometimes  spelled  “Humphries.”  Regarding  this  gentleman,  little  is  known.  In 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sentinel  of  Apr.  i,  1851,  appeared  one  of  a series  of  “Revolution- 
ary Fragments  of  Morris  County,”  in  which  the  anonymous  writer  (presumed  to  be  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Tuttle)  quotes  an  aged  woman  then  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Hope  as  saying  that  “Humphries  . . . left  the  employ  of  the  Company  controll- 
ing the  Ringwood  mines  after  two  or  three  years  of  service.  He  went  to  Spotswood, 
near  New  Brunswick,  where  he  built  a blast  furnace  for  himself,  but  he  soon  failed.” 

“Charcoal. — Ed. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  this  statement  disagrees  with  what  is  recorded  in  note  81. — Ed. 
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at  the  time,  he  cannot  speak  for  himself ; this  tribute  then  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  an  honest  man,  who  was  combined  against,  misrepre- 
sented, and  artfully  supplanted ; which  must  be  the  more  easily  cred- 
ited, since  it  can  be  proved  that  the  greatest  art  and  chicane  has 
since  been  made  use  of  to  retain  the  sole  management  in  the  same 
hands  who  supplanted  him  but  without  effect. 

The  gentlemen  at  home  who  are  vilified  in  this  pamphlet  are 
very  able,  so  no  doubt  they  will  fully  combat  the  aspersions  thrown 
out  against  their  characters.  I beg  leave  in  general  to  observe,  it 
was  not  at  all  surprising  that  gentlemen  who  found  their  sub- 
stances in  such  hands,  should  endeavor  to  rescue  as  much  of  their 
property  from  destruction  as  possible;  the  means  they  took  were 
laudable,  nor  could  they  apologize  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world, 
for  their  former  imprudence  in  a better  way.  Mr.  Hasenclever  had 
abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  expended  immensely 
greater  sums  than  were  at  first  thought  of. 

They  sent  a gentleman  to  be  first  a check  and  afterwards  to 
supercede  him,  for  he  went  beyond  all  bounds  in  drawing,  which 
would  have  still  increased  (witness  the  navigation  scheme!)  had 
he  not  been  put  a stop  to.  His  bills  were  protested, — an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  both  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  holders; — 
and  although  the  first  could  not  otherwise  stop  his  career,  yet  the 
latter  (who  purchased  his  bills  on  the  faith  of  his  former  credit), 
fell  into  an  unhappy  dilemma,  which  was  further  increased  by  his 
giving  them  the  slip,  and  breaking  his  most  solemn  parole  of  honor. 
He  has  the  modesty,  however,  to  make  a merit  of  travelling  2,000 
miles  to  avoid  them!  The  New  York  gentlemen  had  the  benevo- 
lence to  trust  him  at  large,  on  his  protestations  that  all  the  money 
had  been  expended  on  the  works,  tho  he  did  not  think  it  convenient 
to  wait  the  proof  here.  Now,  at  last,  he  pretends  to  produce  evi- 
dence to  this  fact  in  his  pamphlet,  but  who  are  they?  Why,  the  very 
‘ negligents’ , to  say  no  worse  again,  whose  faults  it  was  his  honor 
and  interest  to  repair,  whose  expenses  he  had  reduced  one-third  and 
whom  he  himself  blames  so  highly.  A justification  from  such  a 
quarter  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a mutual  release  that  it  can 
have  very  little  weight  either  in  a court  of  equity  or  with  any  think- 
ing person. 

I never  saw  the  ‘manufactured  books,’  as  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors with  justice  calls  them ; therefore  cannot  tell  whether  the  many 
hundreds,  nay  thousands,  expended  in  the  salt-petre  scheme,  the 
turning  flax  into  silk,  the  silver  mines,  the  tin  mines,  the  wood  cut- 
ting on  Lake  Champlain,  the  sums  advanced  to  Fredenburg,  to  the 
fictitious  ‘Count  Apraxin’  and  ,to  numberless  other  needy  adven- 
turers, schemers,  and  projectors,  who  found  him  a ready  gull  to 
swallow  any  bait.  As  I have  never  seen  the  manufactured  books,  I 
say,  I cannot  therefore  tell  whether  those  numberless  expenses  are 
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carried  to  account.  Mr.  Hasenclever,  however,  being  silent  in  his 
pamphlet  with  respect  to  all  those  articles,  makes  it  seem  highly 
probable;  neither  do  they  appear  in  his  books  of  accounts,  unless 
couched  under  some  general  terms  similar  to  that  article  where  he 
charges  £2166  for  his  private  expenses,  or  very  probably  they  may 
be  included  in  the  many  thousands  charged  by  the  lump — ■ for  mak- 
ing of  roads!’  I am  bold  enough,  then,  to  enforce  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
idea  of  his  books  being  ‘manufactured,’  and  have  perhaps  more  to 
alledge  than  has  come  to  that  gentleman’s  knowledge.  Of  this  much 
I am  certain,  that  immense  sums  of  money  were  spent,  not  at  the 
works,  but  in  profusion,  extravagance  and  dissipation; — this  the 
whole  Jerseys  can  witness! 

Need  I add  any  more?  I could  bring  proof  that  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  by  some  of  the  managers  from  handfuls  of  bills, 
carried  loose  in  the  pockets,  without  either  acknowledgement  or  re- 
ceipt. How  is  it  possible  then  that  the  books  could  be  otherwise 
than  ‘ cooked’ f that  the  money  can  be  fairly  accounted  for"?  or  that 
Mr.  Hasenclever  has  the  least  shadow  of  right  to  charge  the  ex- 
penses of  all  his  mad  projects  to  the  accounts  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  iron  works,  in  several  of  which  enterprises  they  were  to  have  no 
share,  and  many  of  them,  I suppose,  never  came  to  their  knowl- 
edge? 

Robebt  Ebskine.” 

The  above  scathing  arraignment  was  not  published  until  well 
nigh  a month  after  it  was  submitted  to  the  editor;  maybe  because 
the  typesetter  was  loath  to  “tackle”  the  job,  or  more  probably 
because  the  editor  was  a bit  wary  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  like- 
lihood of  a suit  for  criminal  libel.  It  appeared,  however,  in  issue 
No.  1137  of  the  “New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury”  under 
date  of  August  9th,  1773. 

While  we  shall  not  attempt  to  rank  Robert  Erskine  with  Dean 
Swift,  Rousseau  or  Voltaire  in  point  of  literary  accomplishment, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  none  of  them  ever  penned  a more  satiri- 
cal bit  of  “blatherskite”  than  this.  Fortunate  it  is  that  Erskine 
was  a very  busy  man;  had  he  not  been  fully  occupied  he  surely 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  an  author  and  an  autobiographer, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  my  present  treatise  on 
“The  Forgotten  General.”  That  Erskine  had  a penchant  for 
preparing  newspaper  articles  we  know.  While  in  England  he 
had  written  voluminously  for  the  London  papers  upon  engineering 
subjects;  and,  had  he  survived  the  Revolutionary  period,  I imagine 
he  might  have  competed  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas 
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Paine  for  first  honors  as  a writer  upon  political  economy  and  the 
science  of  good  government.  Again  we  see  the  wisdom  of  Divine 
Providence ! Heaven  be  praised  that  map-making  was  soon  to  keep 
Erskine ’s  pen  and  brush  fully  occupied. 

Yet  doubtless  he  was  a man  open-minded  and  willing  to  be 
convinced,  else  why  should  he  have  advertised  in  the  following 
strain1?  Had  Faesch’s  preference  for  German  workmen  been  ill- 
advised,  Erskine  would  scarcely  have  solicited  their  services  as  he 
did  in  the  “want  ad”  inserted  in  the  “New  York  Gazette ” of  July 
12th,  1773,  several  months  after  Faesch  had  relinquished  his  po- 
sition and  begun  business  elsewhere: 

“ Forgemen;  A few  good  forgemen  may  hear  of  constant  em- 
ployment and  sure  pay  by  applying  to  the  Foreman  at  Charlotten- 
burg  Iron  Works,  New  Jersey  (N.  B.  Those  who  are  Germans  or 
who  can  work  in  the  German  way  shall  he  preferred.)  ” 

The  closing  months  of  the  year  1773  must  have  found  Erskine 
in  a genuine  dilemma.  Apparently  the  English  stock-holders  had 
forsaken  him  because  of  his  inability  to  perform  the  miracle  of 
raising  a torpid  enterprise  into  life  and  activity.  Thrown  upon 
his  own  ingenious  resources,  we  find  him  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Curson  & Seton,  a firm  of  New  York  merchants,  where- 
by they  were  to  advance  cash  and  goods  to  assist  him  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  works,  while  he  was  to  supply  their  needs  as  regards 
iron,  and  go  surety  for  whatever  balances  might  accumulate  in  their 
favor.  The  transaction  was  similar  to  the  arrangement  used  by 
many  of  the  silk  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  to-day,  who, 
through  bankers  and  commission  houses  in  the  metropolis,  re- 
ceive advances  on  the  product  of  their  looms,  and  find  an  assured 
market  for  their  goods. 

From  the  original  draft  of  this  contract,  in  Erskine ’s  hand, 
the  following  copy  is  given  in  its  entirety: 

“We,  Curson  & Seton,  Merchants  in  New  York,  and  I,  Robert 
Erskine,  hereby  Covenant  and  Agree, 

First ; 

Robert  Erskine,  Manager  and  director  of  the  Iron  Works  of 
Ringwood,  Charlotteburg,  Long  Pond  and  Cortlandt,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  proprietors  of  said  Works,  and  of 
my  own  free  will  and  accord,  to  hereby  become  bound  unto  Messrs. 
Curson  & Seton,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Merchants,  and  oblige 
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THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  OLD  DAM 
Across  the  Pequannock  River,  contiguous  to  the  site  of 
the  pre-Revolutionary  iron  works  of  the  London  syndi- 
cate at  Charlotteburg,  N.  J. 


ANCIENT  IRON  FURNACE 
At  Greenwood  Lake,  not  far  from  Ringwood.  This  is 
typical  of  the  crude  smelters  of  the  Revolutionary  per- 
iod, the  remains  of  several  of  which  exist  in  the  pic- 
turesque and  historic  region  of  northern  New  Jersey 
and  southern  New  York. 
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myself  by  these  presents,  to  hold  at  their  disposal  and  for  their 
benefit  and  behoof,  or  to  be  delivered  to  them  or  their  order  when 
required,  as  much  of  the  Proprietor’s  goods,  consisting  of  pig  and 
bar  iron,  as  shall — upon  the  sale  thereof,  to  be  made  by  them  at 
a price  not  less  than  the  sum  which  may  be  drawn  for  on  shipping, 
viz: — £6.2.6  for  pig,  or  £21.  for  bar  iron, — be  equal  to  any  actual 
advances  they  may  at  any  time  be  under  for  the  support  of  said 
Iron  Works. 

I further  likewise  bind  and  engage  myself  to  give  security  on 
the  Proprietor’s  said  effects  of  pig  and  bar,  for  the  whole  bal- 
lance  of  their  account  against  the  Proprietors,  whenever  demanded 
to  be  disposed  of  as  above,  whenever  their  demands  are  realized, 
and  I further  engage  to  hold  at  their  disposal  the  other  stock  of 
goods,  moveable  effects,  horses  and  cattle,  should  the  pig  and  bar 
prove  insufficient  as  above  for  their  security.” 

Here  Erskine  has  been  deliberating  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  and  has  crossed  out  and  rewritten  the  paragraph  which 
was  first  worded  as  follows : 

“On  the  other  hand,  we,  lOurson  & Seton,  engage  unto  the 
said  Robert  Erskine,  to  continue  assisting  him  in  carrying  on  the 
Works,  as  far  as  we  can,  or  until  our  actual  advances  exceed 
£6,000  with  cash  and  goods,  as  the  necessities  of  the  works  require, 
and  by  accepting  his  drafts  from  the  Works. 

His  approved  version  of  the  agreement  was,  apparently,  after 
this  fashion: 

“Lastly,  I engage  thus,  by  the  foregoing  articles,  to  indemni- 
fy them  in  their  just  demands  against  the  aforesaid  Proprietors 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  in  preference  to  all  others,  except  such 
of  their  creditors  to  whom  I myself  am  personally  liable. 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  Curson  & Seton,  hereby  promise  and 
engage,  and  by  these  presents  obligate  ourselves  to  continue  our 
support  and  assistance  to  the  said  Robert  Erskine  in  carrying  on 
the  above  Works,  by  providing  such  goods  as  their  necessities  re- 
quire, by  accepting  his  drafts,  and  advancing  money  in  sums  not 
less  than  two  hundred  pounds  per  month,  nor  more  than  four  hun- 
dred. 

And  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  engaged  by  the  above 
parties,  that  the  foregoing  agreement  shall  be  deemed  valid  either 
in  law  or  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  our 
hands  and  seals  this  ninth  day  of  December,  1773.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Rumblings  of  the  Appboaching  Revolutionary  Storm 

May  we  now,  for  a little  while,  forget  the  purely  personal  con- 
cerns of  Robert  Erskine  and  his  business  associates,  and  devote 
some  attention  to  the  trend  of  public  events  in  the  over-wrought 
American  colonies.  What  the  master  of  Ringwood  thought  and 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  inevitable  crisis  is  well  demonstrated 
by  his  correspondence  in  the  years  1773-1775.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
most  interesting  letters  are  those  which  deal  with  the  political 
situation  here  and  abroad  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  Before  proceeding,  I am  constrained  to 
digress  sufficiently  to  explain  that  my  readers  must  thank  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,84  not  only  for  the  transcription  of  the 
communications  which  follow,  but  for  the  running  comment.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  the  original  letters  to  which  Dr.  Tuttle  had 
access  I do  not  know.  I herewith  quote  from  the  latter’s  elaborate 
essay  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  May  20th, 
1869.  At  the  time  he  wrote  he  was  probably  unaware  that  many 
other  Erskine  letters  were  subsequently  to  come  to  light;  but  in 
one  place  he  makes  this  significant  comment,  which  seems  as  though 
it  were  meant  for  us  of  to-day:  . . . “let  me  indicate  a few 

meagre  facts  about  Ringwood  ...  as  possibly  aiding  some- 
one who  may  attempt  to  write  its  history  as  it  deserves  . . .” 

“Dear  old  Doctor  Tuttle!  I do  thank  you,  and  most  heartily, 
as  I attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Erskine!  And 
may  your  kindly  spirit  rest  in  peace, — or,  better  still,  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  our  biographical  subject  in  the  Heavenly 
Canaan!  But  this  is  your  turn,  and  we  listen  eagerly:  (And  now 
read  what  Dr.  Tuttle  has  to  say:) 

‘ ‘ I have  in  my  possession  the  copies  of  letters  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  to  Mr.  Walter  Ewing  and  his  ‘very  dear 

"Tn  1869,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  a Jerseyman,  was  the  President  of  Wabash 
College,  Indiana.  Coming  from  an  old  Morris  County  (N.  J.)  family,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  being  absolutely  authentic  in  so  far  as  the  Erskine  letters  to  which  he  refers 
are  concerned. 
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cousin’  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher.8413  The  first  is  dated  March  17,  1773,  and 
the  second  March  18th,  and  both  are  written  at  New  York.  The 
first  letter  contains  some  items  of  interest  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  London  Company’s  business  and  Mr.  Erskine’s  opinion  as 
to  its  management  previous  to  his  taking  charge.  He  speaks  of  its 
being  ‘two  whole  years  and  upwards  since  I saw  them’ — (certain 
relatives  in  Scotland).  Mr.  Erskine  continues: 

“.  . . But  let  me  apologize  for  my  partial  silence  and  leave 

it  to  those  concerned  to  find  an  excuse  for  their  total.  The  con- 
cerns of  the  company  for  whom  I am  engaged  are  very  great,  the 
amount  of  their  inventories  at  New  Year  in  iron,  goods,  cattle 
and  moveables  alone  was  upwards  of  £30,000  currency;  the  annual 
circulation  of  cash  and  supplies  is  between  £20,000  and  £30,000. 
Before  I came  here  this  property  was  in  the  hands  of  a set  of 
rascals,  as  I can  now  fully  prove;  the  company  suffered  imposi- 
tions from  all  quarters,  many  of  which  I have  put  a stop  to,  but 
not  all.  I have  rid  me  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  deserved 
no  confidence,  have  discovered  my  predecessor  in  the  management85 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a most  infamous  breach  of  trust,  confirmed 
under  his  own  hand,  and  which  makes  it  necessary  to  commence  a 
suit  in  Chancery  against  him.  The  bringing  things  to  the  length 
I have  done  has  required  all  my  address.  The  affairs  of  my  em- 
ployers still  require  the  whole  of  my  attention.  I am  convinced 
the  works  may  be  carried  on  to  profit  were  all  those  concerned 
honest.  I have  eight  clerks,  about  as  many  overseers;  and  forge- 
men,  founders,  colliers,  woodcutters,  carters  and  laborers  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  hundred.  The  care  of  this  centers  in  me, 
besides  cash  accounts  of  £1,000  or  £1,500  per  month,  rendered 
monthly.  To  bring  such  an  undertaking  into  a proper  train  of  go- 
ing on,  is  certainly  not  a small  task.  This  is  my  apology.  ’ ’ 

The  second  letter,  to  his  ‘Rev’d  and  very  dear  cousin,’  pre- 
sents the  writer  in  another  phase  and  a better  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  a view  of  the  conditions  of  society  among  the 
mountains  as  related  to  church  privileges. 

“I  heard  of  the  loss  of  my  Dear  Cousin  Mrs.  Fisher  (by  Mr. 
Pagan’s  son,88  who  arrived  here  last  summer),  with  no  small  con- 


“bRev.  James  Fisher  of  Glasgow,  the  editor  of  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine’s  “Practical 
Works,”  1764. 

'“’John  Jacob  Faesch  is  here  referred  to,  but  Mr.  Faesch’s  entire  subsequent  career 
refutes  the  charge,  to  which  there  is  only  one  fact  that  suggests  the  unpleasant  suspicion 
of  having  misappropriated  his  employer’s  funds:  i.  e.,  his  purchase  of  several  thousand 
acres  at  Mount  Hope,  immediately  after  leaving  Ringwood. 

“Young  Pagan  later  appears  as  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  Erskine’s  will. 
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cern.  The  God  whom  you  serve  has  no  doubt  supported  you  and 
will  carry  you  through  this  valley  of  tears  with  joy,  but  oh,  my 
dear  cousin,  I beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers.  You  will  see  by 
my  letter  of  apology  to  Mr.  Ewing  for  writing  so  seldom,  how  I 
am  involved  in  the  cares  of  this  world.  Were  it  not  for  a wicked 
heart,  however,  the  business  I am  engaged  in  ought  rather  to  lead 
me  to  God  than  make  me  forget  him,  as  I have  seen  much  of  his 
Providence  since  I came  here.  There  is  no  place  of  worship  near 
where  I live.  Some  German  clergymen  come  only  about  five  or  six 
times  a year.87  I have  of  late,  however,  procured  supplies  from 
the  Presbytery  here,  and  have  agreed  for  supplies  once  in  two 
months,  which  they  promise  to  appoint.  This  expense  I defray, 
and  if  the  farmers  and  neighbors  join  in  subscription  we  may  have 
a clergyman  once  a month  or  oftener.” 

The  difficulties  of  Erskine’s  position  and  also  the  manner  of 
his  meeting  them  are  set  forth  in  his  letters  to  his  London  employ- 
ers during  the  years  1774- ’5  and  ’6.  They  also  present  the  state 
of  affairs  and  of  public  sentiment  at  that  time  as  seen  by  a very 
intelligent  -witness.  Thus  in  June,  1774,  he  says: 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  a total  suspension  of  commerce  to  and 
from  Great  Britain  will  certainly  take  place.  Such  I know  are 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  even  wished  a chastisement  to  Bos- 
ton. If  in  want  of  friends  here,  it  will  be  difficult  even  with  micro- 
scopic search  to  find  them.  Gracious  God ! avert  the  conse- 
quences.” 

June  17  he  writes: 

‘‘The  Virginians,  who  are  the  soul  of  America,  take  the  lead. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  southward,  but  from  what  has 
appeared  hitherto,  the  whole  colonies  seem  to  look  on  that  of  New 
England  as  a common  cause.” 

In  August  he  writes : 

“The  Southern  colonies,  as  they  are  more  warmly  situated, 
so  they  seem  more  warmly  to  oppose  the  present  measure;  the 
Carolinians  exceed  those  of  Virginia,  if  possible,  but  over  the 
whole  continent  there  is  a feeling  of  sensibility  for  the  mother 
country.  They  have  not  yet  forgot  their  friends,  their  relations 
and  their  benefactors.  These  will  powerfully  plead  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Congress,  and  I hope  in  a great  degree  counterbalance  that 
warmth  which  injuries,  real  or  imaginary,  naturally  create.  What 

KMr.  Erskine  here  refers  to  the  itinerant  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  did  a noble  work  among  the  widely  scattered  settlements  throughout  the  colonies. 
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is  concluded  on  then  may  be  the  dictates  of  necessity  and  not  of 
resentment,  and  therefore  I think  a non-exportation  plan  will  be  a 
dernier  resort  and  not  entered  into  at  present.” 

In  October,  1774,  he  writes: 

“The  Oliverian  spirit  in  New  England  is  effectually  roused 
and  diffuses  over  the  whole  continent,  which,  though  it  is  now 
pent  up  within  bounds,  a few  drops  of  blood  let  run  would 
make  it  break  out  in  torrents  which  40,000  men  could  not  stem, 
much  less  the  handful  Gen.  Gage  has,  whose  situation  is  far  from 
agreeable.  The  masons  and  carpenters  who  began  to  build  bar- 
racks have  left  off  work.  Tradesmen  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
engaged  here— New  York— but  on  second  thought  have  refused  to 
go.  Were  he  to  come  to  extremities  he  no  doubt  might  sacrifice 
thousands,  but  in  the  end  would  be  cut  off.  I don’t  see,  therefore, 
how  he  can  procure  comfortable  winter  quarters  without  either 
abandoning  the  place  or,  like  Hutchinson’s  addresses,  publicly  re- 
cant. The  rulers  at  home  have  gone  too  far.  The  Boston  Port 
Bill  would  have  been  very  difficult  of  digestion,  but  not  allowing 
Charters  the  due  course  of  justice,  and  the  Canada  bills,  are  eme- 
tics which  cannot  possibly  be  swallowed  and  must  be  thrown  up 
again  to  the  bedaubing  of  the  administration,  who  seem  to  have  ut- 
terly forgot  that  they  had  the  same  spirit  to  contend  with  as  at 
home,  without  the  same  advantages  of  turning  it  into  a different 
channel  by  bribery  and  corruption.  I have  never  disguised  my 
thoughts  to  you  on  any  subjects  since  I came  to  this  country.  You 
will  therefore  excuse  my  freedom  on  political  concerns.” 

The  rhetoric  of  the  last  letter  was  more  forcible  than  elegant, 
but  the  writer  is  evidently  in  earnest  in  his  attempt  to  arrest  the 
unwise  measures  of  the  home  Government.  Again,  in  the  same 
month,  he  thus  writes: 

“The  communication  with  my  native  country  may  soon  be  cut 
off.  The  prospect  is  very  gloomy  and  awful.  God  in  his  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  is  likely  to  be  rent  in  pieces.  I do  not  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  a man  of  sense  on  this  continent  who  desires  such  a dis- 
junction, provided  they  are  not  drove  to  it  by  absolute  necessity, 
but  if  forcible  measures  are  persisted  in  the  dire  event  must  take 
place,  which  may  God  in  his  mercy  yet  prevent.” 

In  the  closing  days  of  October  he  writes  again: 

“The  situation  of  this  country  and  my  own  makes  me  truly 
anxious.  I shall  add  that  the  generality  of  people  at  home  are  to- 
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tally  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  who 
being  now  in  arms  must  by  next  spring  be  looked  upon  as  equal 
to  the  same  number  of  regular  troops,  not  only  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, but  that  their  opponents  may  have  proper  ideas  of  the  busi- 
ness they  go  upon  if  the  enterprise  of  subduing  them  be  persisted 
in,  which,  however,  I hope  in  God  will  not  be  the  case.  Perhaps  the 
petition  of  Congress  may  afford  a proper  opening  for  a negotia- 
tion. Should  that  be  rejected,  as  the  last,  then  God  have  mercy 
on  us  all.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  will  be  cut  off.  That  sword 
which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  with  reluctance  will  then  be  whet 
with  rage,  madness  and  despair,  and  the  ports  thrown  open  to  all 
nations  for  assistance  and  trade,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
British  Navy  totally  to  prevent.  Gracious  Heaven  prevent  things 
from  being  brought  to  this  pass,  or  that  a total  separation  should 
take  place  between  friends  so  dear!” 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Erskine  speaks  of : 

. . The  general  orders  of  Congress  for  all  the  colonists 
to  be  arrayed  from  16  to  50  years  of  age,  and  of  some  inconveni- 
ences he  is  suffering  at  the  works  by  ‘several  stout  fellows  going 
off  and  enlisting.’  . . . ‘It  will  be  moved  at  the  Congress  to- 

night for  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  their  wives,  children  and  valuable  effects.  God  knows,  there- 
fore, how  long  the  communication  with  England  may  remain  open 
and  when  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  in  a regular  way 
again.  ’ ’ 

May  3,  1775, 88  from  New  York,  Mr.  Erskine  writes: 

‘‘The  people,  as  I have  said  before  in  private  letters,  are  sin- 
cerely in  earnest  everywhere.  I have  been  applied  to  for  gun- 
powder by  the  principal  people  of  the  County  of  Bergen  in  the  Jer- 
seys, in  which  your  Iron  Works  are  situated,  where  they,  who  till 
now  hardly  thought  anything  of  the  matter,  are  forming  into  regu- 
lar disciplined  bodies  as  fast  as  possible,  which  is  the  only  business 
attended  to  at  present  anywhere.  Gen.  Gage  is  shut  up  upon  salt 
provisions  in  Boston,  from  whence  it  is  allowed  he  could  not  stir  ten 
miles  had  he  10,000  men ; for  20,000  men  who  now  beyond  doubt  can 
fight,  are  entrenched  without  the  town,  and  30,000  more  were  sent 
home  again  as  superfluous  at  present.  But  I leave  particulars  to 
the  newspapers,  and  am  sorry  the  times  have  furnished  a subject 
so  foreign  to  my  former  correspondence.  The  present  subject  I 
have  adopted  from  the  general  voice  which  held  it  necessary  that 
all  who  corresponded  with  England  should  be  explicit  in  declaring 
the  situation  of  this  country,  which  is  beyond  dispute  indissolubly 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  this  letter  follows  shortly  upon  the  engagements  at  Lexing- 
ton & Concord. — Ed. 
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united  against  the  British  Ministry  and  their  acts,  to  which  the 
Americans  will  never  subscribe  but  in  characters  of  blood ; nor  since 
blood  has  been  shed  do  I believe  a hearty  reconciliation  can  again 
take  place  unless  blood  seals  the  contract.” 

In  a letter  May  23,  1775,  he  exclaims : 

‘‘My  heart  bleeds  for  my  native  country.” 

A week  afterward  he  writes : 

“Nothing  now  is  attended  to  but  arms  and  discipline.  Even 
the  'Quakers  of  Philadelphia  have  taken  arms,  and  two  companies 
of  that  persuasion  were  formed  last  week.  The  seaport  towns  may 
be  beaten  down  if  the  ministry  think  proper,  but  no  force  they  can 
send  will  be  able  to  penetrate  ten  miles  inland.  ’Tis  perfectly  as- 
tonishing they  have  carried  things  so  far.  The  fishery  bill,  the 
allegations  of  cowardice,  &e.,  have  exasperated  the  whole  continent 
to  the  last  degree.” 

Again,  of  the  10th  of  June,  he  writes : 

“I  beg  leave  to  give  you  my  sentiments  respecting  an  accommo- 
dation, which  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  being  effected  by 
force  of  arms,  soon  if  at  all,  for  the  universal  diligence  in  learning 
and  application  given  to  military  affairs  must  soon  convert  the 
people  of  this  continent  into  regular  troops.  They  have  their  eyes 
about  them  and  are  determined  to  be  free  or  die.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  a hearty  reconciliation  would  immediately  take  place 
were  they  put  on  the  same  footing  as  in  ’63  and  the  right  of  taxation 
given  up,  for  independency  is  not  their  aim.  Such  a wish  was  never 
expressed  or  hinted  at  either  in  the  last  or  present  Congress.” 

In  August  he  writes,  that : 

. . . “had  the  ministry  designed  to  render  the  opposition  to 
their  measures  as  effectual  as  possible,  they  could  not  have  hit  upon 
a better  method  than  the  steps  they  have  pursued.” 

Sept.  5: 

“The  people  are  in  a general  longing  for  intelligence  from  Eng- 
land, but  however  ardent  and  sincere  their  desires  are  for  a happy 
and  amicable  reconciliation,  they  are  in  general  prepared  and  pre- 
paring for  the  worst.  ’ ’ 

Dec.  5th,  he  tells  his  employers  that,  whatever  takes  place : 

“I  shall  continue  to  act  for  your  interests  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  property  as  well  as  I can.  ’ ’ 
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Dec.  6th,  he  is  in  great  trouble  about  protested  bills,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  then  he  exclaims : 

“Oh!  my  country!  to  what  art  thou  driving?  This  gives  me 
piquant  distress  indeed.  How  long  will  madness  and  infatuation 
continue?  Oh  God,  justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy 
throne ; mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face.  Excuse  me,  it  is 
neither  treason  nor  rebellion  to  wish  the  kings  of  the  earth  would 
imitate  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  Civil  war,  subjects,  and 
kindred  blood  shed,  and  for  what?  Because  the  Ministry  of  Britain 
have  adopted  the  prejudices  and  resentments  of  a Governor  and  his 
petty  partisans  of  one  of  the  provinces.  Heavens ! what  a figure 
the  present  annals  will  make  in  history.” 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1776,  he  wrote  to  his  London  em- 
ployers, among  other  things,  that : 

. . . “brave  Montgomery  has  fallen  before  Quebec  and  makes 
the  third  hero  who  has  expired  before  its  walls.  We  have  some 
extracts  from  the  English  papers  to  the  17th  of  November;  it  makes 
me  happy  to  see  their  complexion  a little  more  favorable  to  a re- 
conciliation. But  shilly-shally  undetermined  procrastination  and 
insidious  maneuvers  will  not  do.  This  country  is  too  much  on  their 
guard,  too  well  prepared  and  too  much  exasperated  to  attend  to 
anything  but  plain  English.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  hope  to  dis- 
join them.  Unless  the  Ministry  treat  with  the  Congress  they  need 
not  attempt  treating  at  all,  for  were  any  colony  base  enough  to 
break  the  Union,  could  they  dare  do  it?  No.  Open  on  all  sides, 
their  being  attacked  on  their  skirts  and  sea-coasts  by  their  Euro- 
pean enemies  is  an  happy  alternative  to  that  of  being  destroyed 
from  all  quarters;  besides  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  deliberate 
in  the  alternative,  after  engagements  so  short,  in  a quarrel  that 
has  gone  so  far,  a fact  so  obvious  that  I hope  all  scrupulous  punc- 
tilios will  be  got  over  and  a cessation  of  arms  and  a repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  acts  take  place,  and  then  I trust  Great  Britain  will  re- 
gain the  confidence  and  esteem  of  this  country,  provided  she  shows 
a hearty  arid  speedy  disposition  to  do  them  justice.” 

Under  the  same  date  he  encloses  his  “Cash  account”  for  Janu- 
ary, and  adds : 

. . . “this— the  profitable  running  of  the  Works— with  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  present  disputes,  would  give  me  the  highest 
satisfaction;  but  speedy  the  settlement  must  be  if  at  all.  A con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  and  another  caimpaign  and  the  burning  a few 
more  defenceless  towns  and  such  acts  of  wanton  mischief,  will  most 
undoubtedly  make  the  breach  irreparable.  ’ ’ 
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These  quotations  present  the  Ringwood  manager  in  a light  that 
reflects  credit  on  him  as  one  who  clearly  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  interpreted  those  signs  honestly  to  his  British  employers.  It  is 
very  evident  that  he  desired  the  Revolution  to  be  arrested  by  the 
honest  retraction  of  their  odious  measures  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  the  faithful  cession  to  the  American  colonies  of  the  rights  which 
they  justly  claimed.  Were  there  no  other  sources  of  information 
than  these  letters,  it  would  be  evident  that  their  writer  was  a warm 
advocate  of  the  Americans  in  their  dispute  with  the  mother  coun- 
try; hut,  taken  with  other  proofs,  they  fully  demonstrate  Robert 
Erskine ’s  noble  attitude  in  regard  to  the  struggle  which  he  pre- 
dicted in  such  strong  language,  together  with  its  issue. 

Dr.  Tuttle  has  truly  and  well  appraised  the  character  of  the 
master  of  Ringwood  in  the  foregoing  digest  of  his  over-seas  corre- 
spondence. The  actual  fact  is  that  Erskine  had  already  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  the  Americans,  and— as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter 
—had  helped  to  organize  and  equip  a company  of  Bergen  C'ounty 
militia.  Before  referring  to  his  military  career,  however,  and  to 
those  distinguished  services  for  the  cause  of  America  which  were 
first  to  supersede  and  finally  to  obliterate  forever  his  English  ties, 
we  ought,  as  becomes  conscientious  students  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy, to  tell  of  the  up-shot  of  his  negotiations  with  Curson  & Seton 
(the  New  York  agents  in  co-operation  with  whom  he  hoped  ade- 
quately to  finance  the  concerns  of  the  proprietors)  and  to  make 
clear  his  exact  situation,  viewed  from  every  angle,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  “personal  memoirs”  ex- 
tant to  provide  intimate  glimpses  of  Erskine  in  the  flesh.  William 
H.  Belcher  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  (whose  father,  being  a mason,  re- 
paired the  tombs  of  Erskine  and  his  clerk,  Monteath,  at  the  behest 
of  Mr.  Hewitt)  says  that  his  mother,  an  old  resident  of  the  Ring- 
wood  neighborhood,  knew  a Ruth  Morris  who,  being  a contemporary 
of  Erskine  and  having  seen  him  often,  pronounced  his  name  “As- 
kin.” 

In  1851,  there  was  living  in  a little  house  upon  the  road  be- 
tween Rockaway  and  Mount  Hope,  N.  J.,  a Mrs.  Elizabeth  (“Bet- 
sey”) Doland,  then  in  her  93rd  year.  As  a small  child  she  had  been 
brought  over  from  'Germany  with  her  father,— who  was  one  of  the 
workmen  engaged  by  Hasenclever.  She  recalled  Hasenclever  and 
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Faesch  clearly.  The  former,  said  she,  was  lavish  in  his  expendi- 
tures of  money— especially  when  it  came  to  providing  luxuries  for 
his  own  grand  establishment  or  improving  the  houses  occupied  by 
his  countrymen  employed  at  the  works;  making  them  much  more 
costly  than  was  necessary.  {She  lived  at  Ringwood  during  the 
regime  of  Faesch,  and  recollected  Mr.  Humphries,  who  assisted  him 
in  the  management  of  the  works.  She  remembered  little  concerning 
Erskine,  but  confirmed  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  he  was 
both  prompt  and  resolute ; and  exceedingly  thrifty,  withal.  Accord- 
ing to  her  account,  he  had  collected  a large  stock  of  goods  and  pro- 
visions at  Ringwood  during  the  months  Immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  eventually  disposed  of  at  “an 
enormous  advance.”  Mrs.  Doland  said  that  the  man  at  whose  house 
she  was  living  gave  Erskine  15  bushels  of  wheat  for  1 bushel  of  salt. 
We  cannot  doubt  her  statement  that  . . . “he  had  on  hand  a 
large  quantity  of  rum  and  other  articles  deemed  indispensable  for 
times  of  war.”  . . . The  men  comprising  his  regiment  of  militia, 
she  adds,  were  kept  employed  around  the  works,  but  were  ready  for 
military  duty  should  the  emergency  arise.89 

Rather  interesting  as  having  to  do  with  the  subject,  although 
not  of  any  vital  significance,  is  the  circumstance  that  in  late  Septem- 
ber, 1925,  the  author  (while  investigating  one  of  the  oft-ploughed 
fields  on  the  present  Hewitt  estate  at  Ringwood  Manor)  picked  up 
a gun-flint  of  the  Revolutionary  period  a half-mile  to  the  south  of 
the  site  of  Erskine ’s  old  residency,  while  his  secretary  experienced 
the  thrill  of  finding  a beautiful  Indian  arrow-head  of  black  flint, 
reminiscent  of  a prehistoric  period  long  antedating  the  events  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Unimportant  and  isolated  as  Ringwood  seems  to-day,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  settlement  and  the  other  iron-works  villages 
were,  a century  and  a half  ago,  centers  of  population  and  social  life. 
In  an  ancient  advertisement,  appearing  in  the  “New  York  Journal” 
or  “General  Advertiser  ” 1773,  we  find  a small  Ramapough  farm 
offered  for  sale,  with  its  favorable  location  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment, because  . . . “ it  is  situate  about  10  or  12  miles  from  Ring- 
wood  and  Sterling  Iron  Works,  which  are  very  good  markets  for 
all  kinds  of  produce.” 


“From  “Revolutionary  Fragments”  (Apr.  i,  1851)  in  the  " Newark  Sentinel,”  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Tuttle. 
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Quite  a little  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  “Ringwood, 
Long  Pond  and  Charlotteburg  Iron  Works,”  of  the  American  Com- 
pany, because  the  sources  of  information  are  fairly  numerous  and 
well  authenticated.  Of  the  “Cortlandt  Furnace,”  we  know  much 
less.  It  is  said  to  have  been  unprofitable;  certainly  it  was  too 
far  removed  from  the  New  Jersey  group  of  workings  to  be  oper- 
ated in  any  proper  conjunction  with  them.  The  “Bellegrove 
Store,”90 — a central  depot  and  repository  of  general  merchandise 
intended  to  supply  all  the  works  of  the  London  syndicate,  had  been 
established  in  the  old  Ramapough  section  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
near  the  New  York  line.  It  was  so  located  for  the  reason  that  from 
thence  there  was  good  road  communication  with  the  great  Hudson 
River  and  the  upper  tidewater  shipping  point  on  the  Hackensack. 
Of  this  capacious  old  storehouse  no  trace  remains  to-day,  neither 
is  its  precise  site  known.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to 
record  that  it  stood  west  of  the  present  Erie  R.  R.  station  at  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J.,  on  the  old  road  (now  modernized)  which  passes  under 
the  railway  and  leads  to  the  main  highway  running  approximately 
north  and  south  from  Suffern  to  Oakland.  A little  below  the  inter- 
section (on  the  latter  road)  there  still  remains  the  humble  home- 
stead of  Andrew  Hopper,  erstwhile  friend  of  Washington,  which 
has  been  forever  perpetuated  in  Revolutionary  history  as  the 
“Bergen  County  headquarters,”  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in 
September  of  1780.  Quite  likely  Erskine  knew  the  house  and  its 
owner  even  better  than  did  Washington,  for  he  must  have  passed 
it  often  while  enroute  from  Ringwood  to  Bellegrove.  It  is  now  a 
part  of  the  extensive  Havemeyer  Estate. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Erskine  kept  his  accounts  with  great- 
est care.  Many  of  his  books  of  original  entry  are  preserved  to- 
day in  the  vault  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  at  Newark, 
where  they  may  be  inspected  by  any  inquirer.  Old  business  rec- 
ords of  this  period  are  not  excessively  rare;  (my  esteemed  friend 
Walter  R.  Benjamin,  the  scholarly  autograph  dealer  of  New  York 
City,  can  produce  from  his  stock  of  Americana  many  similar  books 
and  papers)  but  somehow  or  other  those  of  Robert  Erskine  have  a 

°°The  Bellegrove  Store,  as  a base  of  supplies  for  all  the  Works,  appears  to  have  been 
exceeding  well-stocked.  Under  date  of  June  ioth,  1774,  (See  Erskine’s  “Waste  Book” 
at  N.  J.  Hist.  Society,  Newark)  we  find  a list  of  purchases  totalling  £363  . . . “bought 
by  Isaac  Noble  for  Belgrove.”  . . . Noble  was  probably  one  of  the  family  who  oper- 
ated the  Sterling  Lake  mines,  and — if  so — we  may  conclude  that  friendly  and  reciprocal 
business  relations  existed  between  these  people  and  Robt.  Erskine. 
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peculiar  fascination  as  setting  down  the  story  of  such  routine 
transactions  as  visualize  with  especial  clarity  the  every-day  do- 
ings of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  times  of  our  fore-fathers  (which  seem  to  us  so  roman- 
tic after  the  lapse  of  years)  people  appear  to  have  lived  very  much 
as  do  we  of  the  present  day.  They  were  born  and  they  died;  they 
were  married  and  given  in  marriage;  they  ate  and  drank;  occa- 
sionally they  were  ill,  even  as  you  and  I; — they  had  their  times  of 
famine  and  of  plenty;  they  worked  and  played;  some  of  them 
could  put  us  all  to  shame  when  it  came  to  mentality  and  culture. 
Life  at  Ringwood  presented,  of  course,  all  of  the  striking  con- 
trasts common  to  those  days.  At  the  Manor  House  Erskine  was 
the  lord  and  the  gentleman.  In  the  cottages  of  the  tenantry  and 
of  the  miners  there  was  food  and  fuel  aplenty — mayhap  little  else 
— but  contentment  reigned  between  master  and  men;  for  Erskine 
dealt  justly  and  uprightly  with  his  fellows. 

I doubt  whether  many  pages  of  imaginative  fiction  could  be 
more  diverting  or  more  informative  than  the  following  items, 
culled  from  Erskine ’s  “Waste  Book,”  corresponding  to  the  “blot- 
ter” used  by  old  time  book-keepers,  which  is  now  almost  a relic  of 
the  past. 

Erskine  was  pleased  to  give  this  book  of  original  entry  a very 
pompous  heading: 


“WASTE  BOOK 

Commencing  May,  1774,  by  Robert  Erskine,  of 
Ringwood,  Long  Pond  and  Charlotteburg  Iron  Works,  New  Jersey 
and  Cortlandt  Furnace,  in  New  York  Province,  and 
Bellegrove  Store,  New  Jersey.” 

In  it  he  sets  down  his  purchases,  with  a columnar  arrange- 
ment for  debiting  certain  items  to  himself  and  others  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Works.  Quite  evidently  he  made  periodical  trips  to 
New  York  City,  while  there  visiting  the  “city  office”  of  the  Lon- 
don Syndicate,  rendering  accounts,  writing  letters  to  his  princi- 
pals, and — I suppose — going  the  rounds  of  the  merchants  and 
picking  up  bargains  here  and  there.  He  did  business  with  such 
people  as  Frederick  Rhinelander,  Thomas  Burling,  Jacobus  Bleeck- 
er  and  Peter  Goelet,  all  of  whom  have  left  names  honored  and  fa- 
miliar in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis.  Commenting  prefatorily 
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upon  the  items  which  are  appended,  let  me  say  that  the  partners  of 
“Lewther  Pagan  & Co.”  were  distant  connections  of  Erskine; 
that,  in  a subsequent  letter,  there  will  appear  a passage  condemn- 
ing “Hyman  Levi,”  the  Hebrew  trader,  as  being  guilty  of  sharp 
business  practice ; and  that  I have  not  multiplied  the  liquor  items : 


1774— Dec. 

Ringwood,  for  wine  . . . . 

£11. 

12.  6 

1775 — Jan. 

9 barrels  Cod  Fish  

11. 

14. 

1 barrel  Mackerel  

1. 

12. 

Apr. 

2 hogsheads  New  York 

Rumm  (257 

gallons  at  2/7)  

33. 

3.  11 

June 

9 Masquerade  Waistcoat 

Patterns  at 

12/6  5.  12.  6 

500  Fish  hooks  @ 16/M  8. 

50  lbs.  Allspice  @ lOd 2.  1.  8 

July  26  Bt.  of  Lewther  Pagan  & Co.  1525  galls. 

Rum  @ 2/7  196.  19.  7 

Aug.  1 Cash  paid  Joseph  Allicocke  for  4-7/8 

gallons  old  French  Brandy  1.  19. 

1 dozen  Lisbon  Wine  25. 

Sept.  26  Bot.  of  Dennis  McReady  5 bbls.  To- 
bacco (188  doz.)  2/ 18.  16. 

Oct.  10  1/4  hundred  quills  2/ — 1 small  paper 

book,  9s  12. 

1 quire  paper  1/6—3  doz.  bed  covers..  5.  8. 

11  Bot.  of  Hyman  Levi — 2 bear  skins  @ 

16/  1.  12. 

Bot.  of  Samuel  Loudon — 1 coppy  of 

Roline  (13  vols.)  4. 

11  Bot.  of  Thos.  Bridgen  Attwood, 

1 botle  Tincture  Myrrh  ...  1.  6. 

2 lbs.  Cream  Tartar 8. 

9.  6. 

Nov.  20  Cash  paid  John  Burch  for  1 tin-punched 

lanthorn  4. 

Dec.  23  13-3/4  lbs.  Pewter  plates  and  dishes 

@2/3  1.10.11J4 

Warming  pan 13. 


It  has  been  said  that  ‘ ‘ the  great  American  novel  ’ ’ has  yet  to  be 
written.  Might  not  the  story  of  Erskine  and  picturesque  Ringwood 
furnish  an  adequate  background  for  such  a bit  of  historic  fiction? 
Even  the  prosaic  entries  above  set  down  are  replete  with  suggestion. 
The  “masquerade  waistcoat  patterns”  are  surely  indicative  that 
sedate  Ringwood  once-in-a-while  indulged  in  festive  relaxation : the 
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high  prices  of  paper  and  quills  tell  all  too  plainly  of  a British  mo- 
nopoly:91 that  Erskine  was  a book-lover  is  evidenced  by  his  pur- 
chase of  13  volumes  of  ‘ ‘ Boline  ’ ’ ;92  the  pharmaceutical  items  dem- 
onstrate that  every  well-ordered  home  had  its  “medicine  cabinet” 
(doubtless  always  at  the  disposal  of  neighbors  and  employees) ; the 
“lanthorn”  purchase  tells  in  one  brief  word  the  story  of  days  when 
candle-illuminated  lanterns  answered  equally  well  the  purposes  of 
modern  electric  flash-lamps ; and  the  last  copied  entry  is  very  sat- 
isfying, for  it  conveys  the  impression  that  December  must  have 
made  the  need  of  a “warming  pan”  quite  evident  to  the  dwellers  at 
Bingwood  Manor;  thus  permitting  the  comforting  reflection  that 
“cold  feet”  are  not  a product  of  our  present  effete  civilization. 

There  is  yet  one  more  published  reference  to  Bingwood  in  the 
pre-Bevolutionary  period.  True,  it  is  but  a newspaper  item-  (the 
original  source  of  which  is  left  to  conjecture),93  telling  that  Erskine 
had  been  relieved  of  another  horse ; but  it  demonstrates  that  he  still 
possessed  plenty  of  energy  and  had  ten  dollars  in  ready  cash : 

“ Ringtvood  Iron  Works,  N.  J July  10,  1774. 

Ten  Dollars  Reward— Supposed  to  have  been  stolen  from  these 
works  about  eight  days  ago,  a ten  year  old  black  stallion,  with  his 
mane  cut  on  the  left  side,  short  tail,  and  stands  crooked  on  the  rear 
hind  foot.  Whoever  secures  the  thief  for  conviction,  or  returns  the 
horse  shall  be  paid  the  above  reward  and  all  reasonable  charges  by 

Bobert  Erskine.  ’ ’ 

Two  purely  business  letters  written  by  Mr.  Erskine  must  now 
be  set  down  in  full.  Hereafter  we  shall  refer  but  casually  to  his 
position  and  responsibilities  as  the  agent  for  the  English  proprie- 
tors, but  in  order  to  comprehend  just  how  unsatisfactory  was  his 
situation,  and  the  extent  of  the  misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling 
which  opposed  his  every  effort  to  save  the  iron  works  from  in- 
evitable ruin,  it  seems  that  these  last  and  final  statements  deserve 
careful  perusal. 

In  the  first  of  these  communications,  addressed  to  Curson  & 


“American  paper  manufacture  did  not  begin  until  after  the  Revolution.  Satirical 
as  it  may  seem,  almost  all  of  the  highly  valued  autograph  letters  of  our  patriot  generals 
and  statesmen  during  the  war-period  are  written  on  British-made  paper;  some  of  the 
sheets  bearing  the  watermark  of  the  royal  crown. 

“Charles  Rollin  (1661-1741)  the  famous  French  historian.  Rollin’s  “Roman  History” 
was  a help  and  inspiration  to  Gibbon  in  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated  “Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire”  many  years  later. 

M“New  Jersey  Archives,”  Second  Series,  Volume  5,  page  419. 
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Seton  at  New  York,  the  Ringwood  manager  comes  out  point  blank 
in  his  expression  of  opinion  that  LACK  OF  CAPITAL  is  the  mo- 
tive for  the  action  of  the  New  York  house  in  quibbling  over  details, 
and  of  subsequently  falling  down  entirely  where  matters  of  large 
financial  extent  are  concerned. 

It  seems  that  Erskine,— true  to  his  policy  of  putting  the  in- 
terests of  his  employers  above  all  else,— had  written  the  home  office 
in  London,  asking  for  advice.  He  had  explained  the  attitude  of 
Curson  & Seton  in  regard  to  holding  back  payments,  and  refusing 
to  honor  his  drafts  (they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
bankers  as  well  as  merchants),  and  had  likewise  expressed  his  con- 
cern over  their  heavy  requisitions  for  iron.  Already  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  doubtful  as  to  the  stability  of  his  newly-formed  New 
York  connections,  and  had  offered,  it  appears,  to  handle  the  sell- 
ing end  of  the  enterprise  himself,  provided  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  Company  were  able  and  willing  to  finance  him  as  oc- 
casion required. 

Curson  & Seton  had  taken  umbrage  at  some  of  Erskine ’s  in- 
sinuations, which  must  have  been  transmitted  to  them,  as  they  them- 
selves had  been  corresponding  direct  with  the  London  headquarters 
of  the  American  Company.  They  had  taxed  Erskine  with  his  state- 
ments of  fact ; and  he,  in  rebuttal,  contends  that,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  ready  cash,  they  had  made  at  least  one  bad  bargain  in  the  sale 
of  Iron.  Then,  too,  Erskine  thinks  that  Curson  & Seton  have  paid 
too  much  for  “cloths,”  being  charged  more  /than  others  because 
of  their  “longwindedness.”  The  comments  concerning  “Levi  the 
Jew”  are  rather  amusing. 

Notwithstanding  his  annoyance,  Erskine  protests  vigorously 
that  he  has  thrown  no  aspersions  on  the  “honour”  of  Curson  & 
Seton,  but  has  criticized  merely  their  ability,  business  judgment, 
and  financial  worth,  being  genuinely  concerned  lest  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

In  this  connection,  there  emerges  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
passages  of  the  entire  letter.  Erskine  had,  it  seems,  offered  to 
throw  himself  temporarily  into  the  breach,  and  if  the  condition  of 
Curson  & Seton  was  as  bad  as  he  feared,  to  do  his  best  to  meet  the 
obligations  on  which  they  had  fallen  down.  He  refers  to  himself 
as  one  who,  having  no  posterity,  could  again  face  adversity.  He 
states  that  he  is  willing  to  “risque”  his  own  fortunes,  rather  than 
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to  jeopardize  those  of  two  families  (presumably  those  of  Messrs. 
Curson  & Seton)  with  numerous  children.  Surely,  after  the  unkind 
things  they  had  said  about  him,  this  is  a remarkable  illustration  of 
Christian  Charity: 


New  York,  August  8th,  1774. 

“Gentlemen:— 

What  passes  in  conversation  is  frequently  undeterminate  and 
lyable  to  different  constructions,  besides  several  people,  of  whom  I 
am  one,  have  not  the  happiness  of  a quick  recollection,  or  a ready 
way  of  clothing  their  ideas  with  proper  words  off-hand,— on  these 
accounts,  I beg  leave  to  put  what  I have  to  say  on  paper,  which 
has  this  additional  advantage,  that  what  is  thus  said  can  neither  be 
forgot  nor  retracted. 

On  recollecting  our  conversation  of  yesterday,  particularly  Mr. 
Curson ’s  acknowledgment  of  his  writing  Mr.  Willis,  and  of  his  be- 
ing long  dissatisfied  with  my  conduct  (to  which  I must  own  myself 
not  at  all  a stranger,  for  it  was  visible  enough),  I agree  with  you 
in  thinking  it  necessary  (to  come  to  a thorough  explanation,  which  I 
shall  now  attempt ; I shall  endeavor  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  doing  this,  and  writing  by  the  ‘Lady  Gage’  is  as  much 
as  I can  accomplish  at  present,  for  I find  what  Mr.  Smith  refers  to 
was  in  different  letters,  which  I must  defer  copying  at  this  time, 
as  this  is  the  less  necessary  because  what  you  might  think  exception- 
able paragraphs  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  ‘ exclaircissement.  ’ 
(Heaven  only  knows  what  this  word  means.— A.  H.  H.) 

If  I mistake  not,  the  commencement  of  that  dissatisfaction  on 
both  sides  commenced  at  the  time  of  your  presenting  me  with  a 
paper  ready  to  be  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  immediately,— with 
my  former  obligation  likewise  ready  to  be  given  up,  without  previ- 
ous notice.  With  this  I acknowledge  I was  displeased,  as  well  with 
the  manner  as  the  matter;  as  in  recollection  and  perusal  I found 
that  by  executing  it  I should  divest  myself  of  all  right  or  share  in 
the  disposal  of  the  Company’s  property  anywhere,  being  made 
lyable  to  deliver  up  to  you  or  your  order  any  species  of  it  whatever, 
to  be  immediately  sold  and  converted  into  money,  for  what  it  would 
fetch.  This  would  have  been  to  fetter  both  myself  and  the  Works 
in  a manner  to  which  I could  not  submit,  and  carried  all  the  appear- 
ance of  distrust  either  of  my  head  or  my  heart. 

I penned  a counter  obligation,  in  my  eyes  more  equitable,  the 
conclusion  of  which  contained  some  restrictions  on  your  part,  which 
Mr.  Curson  totally  rejected  in  a manner  which  made  it  evident 
enough  that  an  implicit  acquiescence  alone  would  give  satisfaction, 
and  this  further  appeared  by  refusing  me  a small  sum  of  money, 
£80.  I think,  when  I was  anxious  to  go  up  to  the  works,  which  I 
could  not  do  without,  and  which  I borrowed,— and  should  have  fur- 
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ther  continued  to  shift  as  well  as  I could,  rather  than  have  all  the 
Company’s  property  and  myself  be  under  absolute  control  of  any- 
one. This,  no  doubt,  you  perceived  by  my  after-conduct  in  pro- 
curing and  endeavoring  to  procure  money  without  your  interven- 
tion. 

I told  you  yesterday  that  my  connection  with  the  Company  I 
looked  upon  as  a primary  object,  to  which  I think  myself  obliged  to 
hold  all  other  connections  in  a secondary  place ; upon  this  principle 
I set  out,  and  in  this  shall  endeavor  to  continue  as  long  as  I am 
in  their  service.  On  this  account,  then,  it  was  that  I renewed  my 
correspondence  at  that  time  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  (as  you  might  per- 
ceive by  the  'Company’s  answer  to  your  letter  advising  of  your 
bills)  for  they  mentioned  your  refusal  of  trifling  sums  of  money, 
(what  I did  not  take  notice  of  in  the  Company’s  letters),  all  of 
which  you  saw. 

I commenced  this  correspondence  with  reluctance;  my  duty  to 
my  constituents  forced  me  to  do  it,  and  my  regard  and  friendship 
for  you  made  me  carry  it  on  with  all  the  delicacy  I was  master  of. 
This,  I think,  any  of  your  friends  would  acknowledge  were  they  to 
see  the  whole,  where  TO  WANT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  TO  THAT 
ALONE  I attribute  your  conduct,  nor  did  I even  mean  to  convey 
any  diffidence  either  in  your  integrity  or  honour,  and  if  from  hasty 
reading,  misunderstanding  or  misapprehension  of  the  same,  such  a 
thing  may  be  inferred,  I shall  cheerfully  do  you  justice  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  either  by  elucidating  my  meaning  or  acknowl- 
edging my  error  should  I have  used  any  unguarded  expressions,  to 
which  I think  myself  bound  in  equity  and  therefore  be  a pleasure. 
But  to  be  more  particular. 

The  palpable  distrust  (commenced  on  your  part)  naturally  cre- 
ated a caution  on  mine,  especially  as  the  subject  which  occasioned 
it  was  never  revived.  My  first  letter  to  Mr.  Atkinson  stated  the 
facts  as  it  appeared.  I gave  him  the  heads  of  your  paper  with  the 
heads  of  my  proposals,  but  sent  copies  of  neither,  because  I did  not 
take  a copy  of  yours.  Then  I mentioned  your  refusing  me  a trifling 
sum,  which  I attributed  to  my  refusing  to  subscribe  that  paper.  I 
mention  this  both  to  shew  you  my  intentions  and  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  whole  of  the  correspondence.  If  in  this  or  anything  else  I 
have  wronged  you  or  mistaken  your  meaning,  I may  not  only  ac- 
knowledge but  repair  my  mistakes  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

When  I received  a statement  of  your  account  with  the  Works 
about  the  middle  of  November  carried  down  only  to  October,  and 
the  November  drafts  left  out,  I conceived  the  idea  of  your  exagger- 
ating the  ballance,  and  mentioned  that  circumstances  accordingly 
in  a letter  to  Mr.  Atkinson  by  the  January  packet;  which  letter  I 
was  induced  to  write  because  you  did  not  inform  me  of  your  inten- 
tion of  sending  home  your  accounts  by  that  packet,  (for  I expected 
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they  were  to  go  with  mine  in  February)  till  I was  just  going  out  of 
town,  nor  to  my  knowledge  your  intention  of  drawing  at  all. 

Mr.  Curson  says  that  he  told  me  of  it  as  I was  going  out  at  the 
door,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  he  did.  I did  not  however  hear  it ; 
or,  my  attention  being  otherwise  fixed,  I did  not  attend  to  it,  which 
was  the  same  thing,  for  had  I attended  I must  have  taken  notice 
of  it,  as  it  was  a measure  I was  averse  to  from  the  first,  and  instead 
of  which  I should  have  proposed  others,— mortgaging  or  selling  the 
pigs  for  money  or  goods  and  turning  those  goods  into  money  I 
would  have  rather  preferred  if  possible.  However,  that  you  did  not 
look  on  my  concurrence  as  necessary,  appears  from  the  next  bill, 
of  which  I knew  nothing  until  March.  Mr.  Seton  was  at  RING- 
WOOD  either  before  or  soon  after  the  February  packet;  on  asking 
told  me  you  either  had  or  would  not  draw  by  that  packet,  but  men- 
tioned nothing  of  your  intending  to  draw  the  middle  of  the  month. 
I acknowledge  that  when  I found  you  had  done  so  I was  greatly 
vexed,  and  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Atkinson  in  which  were  the 
expressions  about  ‘paying  the  piper.’ 

I then  alleged  that,  at  that  time,  you  were  not  a farthing  in 
actual  advance,  for  which  I gave  my  reasons  as  follows : 

Your  bills  drawn  this  year  were  then  about  £2325  Sterling, 
which  was  about  £4168  currency,  which — deducted  from  my  gross 
ballance  at  New  Year  of  £8745 — remained  £4577  odd;  that  the  ac- 
ceptances outstanding,  were,  March  1st,  £2068 ; that  by  your  letter  in 
January  you  reckoned  the  iron  outstanding  (which  amounted  to 
2/3  of  the  whole,  or  about  £2400)  equivalent  to  debits  for  goods  not 
due;  that  as  the  iron  was  usually  sold  at  3 months,  it  was  now 
nearly  all  due,  which  I supposed  was  not  the  case  with  dry  goods, 
which  I usually  get  at  12  months  credit ; giving  this  reason  that,  as 
you  were  aware  of  an  unavoidable  advance  since  last  October,  you 
would  not  needlessly  increase  it  when  it  might  be  so  easily  avoided. 

I likewise  mentioned  that  this  drawing  perplexed  me  so  much 
that,  if  you  drew  any  more  extra,  I should  think  it  my  duty  to  break 
off  all  connection  with  you  till  I heard  from  home.  I likewise  said 
that  I had  no  doubt  I could  get  other  houses  to  take  the  business 
upon  them,  but  as  I offered  to  do  it  myself  with  an  occasional  credit 
of  £3000  Sterling,  I would  defer  connecting  myself  farther  till  I 
heard  from  home.  The ‘paying  the  piper’ was  thus  applied:  I con- 
cluded ‘that  the  rivers  were  now  open  and  Mr.  Kittleton  had  re- 
ceived 20  tons  of  his  bar  iron  already,  and  I suppose  will  get  the 
whole  in  less  than  a fortnight.  There  is  therefore  between  3 and 
4 Pounds  a ton  lost  upon  that  bargain,  merely  because  your  agents 
could  not  spare  £700  for  a couple  of  months,  which  is  all  I have  yet 
received  on  account  of  that  sale ; thus  the  poor  works  on  this  side  as 
well  as  you  on  tother,  pay  the  piper  to  the  sincere  regret  of  Dear 
Sir,  Yours,  etc.’ 
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In  this  calculation,  the  bills  are  supposed  accepted,  consequent- 
ly I could  not  obstruct  their  being  so.  This  letter  (from  which  the 
above  was  quoted)  was,  I think,  the  severest  of  the  whole  corres- 
pondence. I possibly  may  be  mistaken  in  my  calculations,  as  I ac- 
knowledge it  was  wrote  when  I was  fretted  and  vexed  on  account  of 
your  drawing.  On  the  same  account  I told  the  story  of  ‘Levi  the 
Jew,’  which  I produced  as  a proof  that  my  conjecture  respecting 
dry  goods  being  bought  at  12  months  was  probable.  After  mention- 
ing that  Mr.  Kelso  knew  his  own  marks,  and  informed  me  that  this 
cloth  was  sold  at  17/  at  12  months,  I told  him  that  I desired  Kelso 
to  enquire  who  bought  them,  and  found  they  were  purchased  by  a 
Hyman  Levi,  a Jew,  at  17/6,  because  as  Kelso’s  master  said,  he  was 
rather  Tong-winded,’  who  was  employed  by  Curson  & Seton,  and 
whom  I informed  of  this  Jewish  trick  and  shall  tax  with  it.  That 
the  dry  goods  and  other  articles  were  generally  dearer  than  when 
Yates  supplied  us,  whose  example  you  did  not  follow  in  setting  down 
the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  you  purchased  in  the  invoices 
furnished  me. 

This  last  paragraph,  though  narrating  a matter  of  fact,  is  the 
only  exceptionable  part  of  my  whole  correspondence,  which  I now 
see  and  acknowledge  might  be  twisted  to  your  disadvantage.  I fre- 
quently doubted  your  ability,  which  you  with  candour  as  frequently 
acknowledged,  but  never  your  honor, — not  even  where  there  was 
some  appearance  of  reason — for  when  Kelso  told  me  about  the 
cloths  I immediately  assured  him  that  I was  certain  you  had  some 
way  or  other  been  imposed  on,  perhaps  by  ‘Levi  the  Jew,’  as  it 
turned  out. 

As  I have  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  pointed  out  the  most,  nay, 
perhaps  the  ONLY  part  of  my  correspondence  from  whence  an  im- 
proper inference  might  be  drawn,  (at  least,  so  it  appears  in  my  eyes) 
I beg  leave  to  assure  you  I shall  be  happy  to  do  you  all  the  justice 
you  think  necessary  in  the  most  effectual  way  which  can  be  devised. 

When  I drew  the  bills  on  (the  Company  through  Mr.  Atkinson,  I 
set  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  I could  my  reasons  for  taking  this 
step,  and  the  principal  force  of  my  arguments  lay  in  the  considera- 
tion that  if  the  bills  returned  protested  you  could  not  stand  it,  which 
Mr.  Seton  acknowledged,  the  consequence  of  which  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  credit  of  your  house.  I therefore  resolved  at  all 
events  to  place  myself,  if  possible,  in  the  gap,  considering  that — 
though  your  offers  of  assistance  to  me  were  voluntary — yet  as  I had 
unfortunately  been  the  means  of  drawing  you  into  this  dilemma,  I 
was  resolved  rather  to  risque  the  fortune  of  one  who  had  already 
been  acquainted  with  adversity,  for  whom  Providence  has  amply 
provided  hitherto  by  his  own  industry,  and  who— by  the  will  of  God 
—has  at  present  no  posterity  to  provide  for,  I say  I rather  choose 
such  an  one  should  run  the  risque  as  far  as  he  could,  rather  than 
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that  two  families  with  numerous  children  should  be  involved  in 
ruin.  No  other  consideration  than  this  would  have  induced  me  to 
take  so  disagreeable  a step,  and  therefore  I candidly  own  that 
had  I been  previously  advised  that  this  consequence  was  not  likely 
to  follow  (as  happily  it  afterwards  appeared)  I should  not  have 
drawn  new  bills.  I would  however  have  enforced  the  payment  of 
the  old  ones  on  the  principle  of  the  Company’s  advancing  £3000  on 
account  of  themselves  (or  whoever  else  took  the  advance)  reaping 
the  profits  of  the  agency,  which  I had  no  doubt  they  would  assume 
since  they  found  that  at  any  rate  they  must  risque  the  advance. 

My  subsequent  letters  contain  nothing  more  material  than  my 
account  of  my  offering  to  take  the  burden  off  you  by  doing  the  busi- 
ness myself,  which — though  at  the  time  you  declined — you  after- 
wards unexpectedly  gave  up.  I mentioned  one  circumstance ; that — 
in  June — when  you  gave  up  the  business,  that  you  proposed  I should 
draw  for  the  iron  in  future,  which  has  not  been  done,  but  which, 
however,  is  very  immaterial,  as  I advised  of  my  having  received 
£611  on  that  account.  Duplicates  of  the  last  letters,  both  to  the 
Company  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  I have  enclosed ; on  the  last  of  which  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  I made  the  agency  an  advance  of  £800  upon 
430  tons  of  pig,  because  in  May  and  June  I drew  £1500  on  that 
gentleman  each  month  over  and  above  my  drafts  in  your  favor;  I 
am,  gentlemen, 

With  real  regards, 

Your  most  obdt.  humb.  Servt. 

P.  S.  In  case  there  should  be  want  of  time,  I think  the  best  way 
will  be  to  transmit  this  with  your  observations  of  it,  only  furnishing 
me  with  a copy  at  leisure,  and  I give  you  my  word  neither  to  write 
to  Mr.  Atkinson  or  the  Company  without  your  knowing  the  contents, 
provided  you  come  under  the  same  restrictions  to  me  in  your  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Willis,  so  far  as  it  shall  relate  to  myself  and 
the  works. 

R.  Erskine.” 

That  matters  grew  from  bad  to  worse  is  evident  from  Erskine’s 
personal  letter  to  William  Seton  a month  later.  Here,  with  his  back 
literally  to  the  wall,  the  master  of  the  mines  stands  entirely  alone 
and  on  the  defensive: 


Ringwood,  September  10th,  1774. 

“Sir: 

Whether  the  favor  from  your  house  of  the  8th  inst.,  excites 
most  my  contempt  or  my  pity,  I cannot  fully  determine;  persons 
who  are  guilty  of  the  injustice  done  me  by  such  low  suspicions  de- 
serve both.  I call  your  letter  a favor,  therefore,  as  it  really  is;  for 
thereby  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  not  only  the 
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sentiments  you  are  pleased  to  entertain,  but  also  of  acquitting  my- 
self from  charges  so  base  as  those  of  falsehood,  of  fraud  and  of  vil- 
lainy. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  meanness  to  think  of,  much  less  to 
attempt  a justification  to  you;  besides,  to  persons  so  prejudiced,  the 
attempt  would  be  as  futile  as  mean.  But  there  are  many  gentlemen 
in  this  country  whose  friendship,  I hope,  does  not  depend  on  that 
precarious  tenure  by  which  I held  yours,  and  who,  uninterested  in 
the  event,  cannot  view  the  doing  justice  to  my  employers  as  a crime; 
to  such  I can  shew  that  it  was  not  from  fancy  and  conceit  or  a de- 
sign to  injure  you  that  I commenced  and  continued  the  correspond- 
ence at  ivhich  you  are  so  much  offended:  no  Sir,  it  was  from  stub- 
born facts  by  which  I can  prove  that  I was  justly  alarmed  at  the 
situation  of  your  house;  that  notwithstanding  this,  I treated  the 
matter  with  all  the  delicacy  and  friendship  I could,  consistent  with 
justice ; that  I made  known  the  contents  but  to  two  in  America,  and 
that  very  partially,  to  one  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  show 
the  probability  of  the  payment  of  some  bills  I drew,  the  other  had 
some  right  to  enquire  and  be  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  my 
conduct ; but  neither,  I am  sure,  could  or  would  make  use  of  my  com- 
munications to  your  prejudice,  and  when  I mentioned  in  my  last 
letters  which  passed  through  your  hands  and  which  are  the  only 
ones  I have  wrote  home  since  mine  to  Mr.  Atkinson  you  perused— 
when  I mentioned,  I say,  the  referring  to  our  differences  to  your 
correspondent,  (whom  I would  not  supposed  prejudiced)  and  one  of 
the  Proprietors,  I meant  it  for  your  sake,  not  my  own.  I am  totally 
indifferent  should  all  the  world  know  my  proceedings,  and  it  is  a 
matter  equally  eligible  ito  me,  whether  the  differences  in  our  ac- 
counts are  settled  on  that  or  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; your  making 
choice  of  the  latter  will  enable  me  to  clear  imyself  the  sooner  from 
the  stigma  under  which  you  have  laid  me. 

I shall  shew,  and  have  it  certified  by  gentlemen  of  credit  and 
honor,  that  from  a minute  inspection  of  our  accounts,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  people  to  whom  I gave  the  drafts,  their  companions, 
the  overseers  and  the  clerks,  that  they  are  justly  credited  for  work 
done  on  our  books,  that  the  sum  due  for  the  bills  you  refused  to 
pay  were  due  bona  fide  to  the  respective  people  ‘ab  origine.’94 

Conscious  of  my  innocence  and  integrity  in  this  as  well  as 
every  other  transaction,  and  of  my  ability  to  refute  with  the  clearest 
demonstration  any  calumny  of  so  base  a nature,  I can  look  over  the 
paragraph  with  disdain,  and  can  speak  of  it  without  temper,  which 
perhaps  would  not  be  the  case  were  there  any  justice  in  your  allega- 
tions. To  some  of  the  people  I advanced  money  on  their  drafts. 


M(It  would  seem  from  the  above,  and  the  paragraph  which  follows,  that  Curson  & 
Seton  had  accused  Erskine  of  “padding  the  pay-roll,”  hence  his  detailed  explanations  in 
self-defense.) 
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Three  of  them  are  master  colliers,  worth  some  hundred  pounds  car- 
ried here,  who  voluntarily  left  them  in  my  hands  for  safety,  and 
begged  me  to  receive  the  cash  for  them  that  they  might  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  going  to  New  York.  I brought  them  for  acceptance, 
and  they  have  been  in  my  hands  ever  since, — for  their  use.  Nor  did 
I recollect  their  being  due  till  a few  minutes  before  Mr.  Hayes  set 
off.  When  the  sending  for  the  people  out  of  the  woods  to  have  them 
indorsed  would  have  delayed  him  too  long,  I therefore  told  him  it 
was  a matter  of  indifference  whether  they  were  endorsed  or  not, 
and  he  might  either  leave  it  alone  or  do  it  himself.  I have  received 
money  for  such  drafts  without  endorsement,  both  from  Mr.  Yates 
and  you,  and  surely  my  discharge  or  that  of  my  clerks  is  a suffici- 
ent voucher  for  paying  money  for  which  you  had  both  debited  the 
Proprietors  and  been  credited  for  in  our  accounts.  I could  not  pos- 
sibly have  imagined  that  such  a pretense  for  their  non-payment 
could  have  entered  your  thoughts,  much  less  that  you  would  con- 
firm on  paper  your  thus  coinciding  with  Mr.  Curson’s  ungenerous 
suspicions,  both  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  myself,  which  suspicions,  so 
easily  proved  totally  groundless,  may  be  a detriment  to  the  sus- 
pectors— not  the  suspected. 

To  your  other  reason  for  their  non-payment,— the  deficiency  of 
iron— I can  only  say  it  appears  by  the  carter’s  receipts,  that  there 
went  to  the  Landings  of : 


Bar  Iron  from  Charlotteburg  in  July. . . 

Bar  Iron  from  Ringwood  in  July 

Bar  Iron  from  Long  Pond  in  July. ... ... . 


Bar  Iron  from  Charlotteburg  in  August 
Bar  Iron  from  Ringwood  in  August. 
Bar  Iron  from  Long  Pond  in  August. . . 


16.12.0.18 


15. 

7.1.10 

9. 

2.0.19 

41. 

1.2.19 

14. 

6.3.10 

17.12.2.21 

8. 

4.1.00 

40. 

3.3.  3 

81.  5.1.22 


Since,  therefore,  you  have  received  only  41  tons  for  June,  July 
and  August,  there  must  be  a considerable  quantity  not  come  to  hand, 
for  I suppose  the  sales  in  that  time  does  not  exceed  10  tons:  my 
knowing  that  the  above  quantity  was  gone  in  the  last  two  months 
and  only  asking  for  the  value  of  10  tons  that  you  might  have  30  ton 
a month  for  6 months  as  I proposed  in  my  letters  last  May,  showed 
both  my  inclinations  and  willingness  to  serve  you. 

I observe  in  your  ‘account  current,’  two  bills  dated  May  16th 
of  £250  each  to  Joseph  Wharton,  which  I suppose  are  those  you 
mention  as  ‘protected.’  (I  have  received  no  letters  by  last  packet, 
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HOMESTEAD  OF  ANDREW  HOPPER 
Friend  of  Washington,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  “Ber- 
gen County  headquarters’’  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Still  standing  on  the  ancient  highway  leading  from  Oak- 
land, N.  J.,  to  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  running  parallel  with  the 
Ramapo  River. 


CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  BOARD’S  HOMESTEAD 
Situated  on  the  historic  road  from  Pompton  to  Greenwood  Lake,  near  the  present  hamlet  of 
Erskine.  Captain  Board  was  a friend  and  near  neighbor  of  Erskine,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Bergen  County  militia.  This  house  was  erected  in  1774.  Washington  passed  this  way  on 
several  occasions.  (Photo  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Carper.) 
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and  therefore  can  only  speak  from  conjecture  respecting  the  bills 
you  say  are  protected).  This  (the  matter  of  ‘protected  Bills’)  I 
own  surprises  me,  and  I can  account  for  it  in  no  other  manner  than 
by  the  engagements  under  which  they  accepted  one  of  your  £500 
bills,  due,  I suppose,  about  that  time  to  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Smith,  wherein  he  engaged  for  you,  as  advised  by  his  letter  you 
read  me,  that  you  should  remit  iron  to  them  without  drawing  for  it 
equivalent  to  that  bill.  My  bills  were  of  May  7th;  you  have  not  been 
pleased  to  tell  me  whether  they  have  been  honoured  or  not ; by  your 
silence  I suppose  they  have. 

Your  drawing  for  the  pigs  shipt  (which  I should  have  been 
glad  for  your  own  credit  had  all  gone  on  account  of  my  bills),  might 
likewise  have  had  some  influence.  This  fabric  however  is  none  of 
my  raising,  and  if  by  my  proximity  to  it  I should  be  bruised  with 
the  ruins,  I must  bear  it  as  I ought,  conscious  that  however  deficient 
in  my  duty  to  God,  I have  not  designedly  injured  or  done  injustice 
to  man.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I can  yet,  thank  God,  erect  to  save  me  from 
being  quite  crushed  an  arch  composed  of  1000  tons  of  pig  metal  and 
abundance  of  other  solid  materials,  should  even  the  portended  fall 
take  place. 

Mr.  Hayes  informs  me  that  besides  your  refusing  payment  for 
the  accepted  bills  in  his  custody,  you  told  him  you  were  sorry  to 
have  paid  £80  to  the  Morristown  post,  from  whence  the  conclusion 
that  you  mean  or  that  you  must  stop  payment,  is  natural.  I have 
done  and  shall  do  all  I can  to  prevent  the  works  from  being  the  cause 
of  such  a misfortune,  my  knowing  the  fate  of  my  bills;  and  this  is 
then  a circumstance  important  both  to  yourselves  and  the  works  of 
which,  therefore,  I shall  be  glad  you  would  appraise. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Robert  Erskine.” 

To  Mr.  William  Seton. 

Here  the  curtain  finally  falls : no  more  is  known,  nor  are  there 
other  letters  in  existence  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  happened  be- 
tween Ringwood  and  New  York.  Henceforth  Erskine  assumed  the 
entire  responsibility  of  trusteeship;  he  carefully  gathered  in  what- 
ever was  to  be  gotten  in  the  way  of  profits  or  moneys  outstanding, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  payment  of  all  legitimate  obli- 
gations due  or  thereafter  to  be  incurred. 


This  is  the  second  installment  of  Mr.  Heusser’s  biography  of  Robert  Erskine,  “The 
Forgotten  General,”  which  it  is  planned  to  continue  in  successive  numbers  of  Americana. 
The  first  installment  of  this  interesting  and  carefully  prepared  work  was  enthusiastically 
received. — Ed. 
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Delaware’s  Greatest  Glory* 

By  Hon.  Richard  S.  Rodney 

Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

OR  a number  of  years  last  past  an  increasing  interest  has 
been  continually  manifested  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Great  groups  of  our  people  are  taking  every 
possible  step  to  make  themselves  informed  and  con- 
versant not  only  with  the  wording  of  the  Constitution  but  with  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  its  eternal  principles  mean,  and  have  meant 
through  all  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  formation.  One 
of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  times  is  this  evident  determination  of 
such  great  bodies  of  our  citizenry  to  forego  the  will-of-the-wisp  of 
political  adventure  and  experimentation  and  to  hark  back  to  bed- 
rock  principles,  when  men  had  time  to  think,  and  when  our  new 
Ship  of  State  was  charted  by  principle  alone,  and  not  buffeted  by 
every  passing  gale  of  expediency  and  popular  clamor.  To-day,  in 
this  State,  at  this  very  moment,  and  every  year  at  this  same  time, 
every  High  School  student  is  competing  for  a prize  upon  some  Con- 
stitutional question,  the  prizes  being  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  study  of  this  great  document  of  human  liberties. 

Then  too,  now,  and  for  a few  years  past,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  we  find  every  community  extolling  and  commemorating 
any  particular  event  which  belongs  to  it  exclusively.  We  find  much 
more  interest  in  historical  matters,  and  happy  is  that  community 
which  boasts  of  pre-eminence  in  an  event  of  national  importance. 

Such  is  our  happy  lot  that  a combination  of  circumstances 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  indulge  our  quest  for  history  and  to 
delve  into  the  study  of  the  Constitution,  for  our  pre-eminence  con- 
sisted both  in  the  services  of  our  ancestors  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  wisdom  of  our  people  in  appreciating  its  benefits, 
and  in  its  first  adoption. 

It  has  ever  been  a proud  boast  of  the  citizens  of  our  beloved 

♦This  is  the  amplified  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Judge  Rodney  at  Old  Drawyers 
Presbyterian  Church,  June  7,  1925,  having  been  reported  at  that  time  in  the  Dover 
“Delawarean.” — Ed. 
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state  that  they  are  the  children  of  the  first  state  of  the  Union.  So 
important  is  this  historical  fact  that  Delaware  is  given  precedence 
when  the  states  themselves  as  individuals  are  mustered  in  review, 
as  in  the  Presidential  inauguration;  so  desirable  is  the  continued 
reminder  of  our  relative  rank  that  the  metropolis  of  this  state  has 
selected  as  its  civic  motto  ‘‘the  first  City  of  the  first  State.” 

I desire  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  to  draw  some  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  surroundings  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  main  and  central  fact  of  first  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ; to  sketch  in  a very  imperfect  manner  the  underlying 
facts  which  established  Delaware  as  the  First  State. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to  deal  in  detailed  terms  with 
the  status  or  condition  of  this  State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution ; but  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  result 
accomplished  can  only  be  had  by  a knowledge  of  the  conditions  then 
existing. 

From  1704,  when  the  representatives  of  our  three  counties  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Legislative  Union  with  the  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  1776  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  changed  the 
political  status  of  all  of  the  colonies,  our  own  Assembly  functioned 
independently,  but  we  were  under  the  same  Lieutenant  Governor  as 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  September,  1776,  pursuant  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Continental  Congress  a convention  was  called 
which  adopted  our  first  state  constitution.  Fairly  satisfactory  for 
the  needs  of  the  times,  this  constitution  settled  temporarily  the  mat- 
ters of  purely  local  concern. 

Our  constitution  like  the  originals  of  most  of  our  sister  colonies 
made  few  or  no  innovations.  They  largely  adapted  the  colonial  stat- 
us to  the  changed  condition  of  an  independent  state.  Our  fathers 
had  largely  been  accustomed  to  electing  their  own  Assembly  and 
framing  their  own  laws.  True  it  is  that  the  executive  was  now  to 
be  elected  and  to  be  of  the  people’s  choice  as  were  other  officers 
heretofore  appointed,  but  it  may  broadly  and  generally  be  asserted 
as  a fact  that  insofar  as  local  matters  were  concerned  the  “Three 
Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware”  glided  into  the  new  entity  of  the 
Delaware  State  with  hardly  a ripple  on  the  surface  of  men’s  con- 
cerns. 

In  inter-colonial  matters,  however,  things  were  entirely  differ- 
ent. If  I may  be  allowed  to  use  a phrase,  then  non-existent,  I would 
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be  tempted  to  say  that  National  affairs  were  in  a somewhat  chaotic 
condition.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  been  carried  on  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Its  dark  and  sombre  days  had  come  following  the 
first  flush  of  early  successes.  The  war  was  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  a body  of  great  individual  merit  but  of  little 
collective  power.  With  no  executive,  unless  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Congress  can  be  designated  as  such,  with  no  coercive  powers, 
Congress  could  do  little  more  than  apportion  the  needs  of  men  and 
money  and  request  compliance. 

It  is  the  quite  common,  but  entirely  erroneous  belief  that  the 
inadequate  and  futile  Articles  of  Confederation  was  the  system 
of  government  under  and  by  which  the  war  was  carried  on.  True  it 
is  that  on  June  10,  1776,  the  very  day  that  the  Continental  Congress 
appointed  a committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
also  appointed  another  committee  to  draft  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration ; true  it  is  that  this  committee  reported  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation about  a month  later;  yet  it  is  equally  a matter  of  his- 
tory that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  war  was  in  progress  and 
united  action  was  imperative,  these  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
debated  in  Congress  some  sixteen  months  and  were  not  approved 
by  all  the  States  and  therefore  could  not  become  operative  until 
March,  1781,  a few  short  months  before  the  capitulation  at  York- 
town  marked  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical  ending  of  the  war. 

The  struggle  over  the  Articles  of  Confederation  themselves 
furnishes  an  engaging  study.  Time  alone  prevents  a fuller  discus- 
sion of  this  interesting  period,  yet  a clear  understanding  of  Dela- 
ware’s part  in  succeeding  events,  a keener  insight  into  the  far  seeing 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  requires  a passing  notice  to  this  contro- 
versy. Primarily  it  was  the  struggle  of  the  small  states  against  the 
larger  ones.  It  was  the  struggles  of  states  like  Delaware,  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  whose  areas  were  circumscribed 
and  whose  limits  could  not  be  enlarged  beyond  certain  fixed  and  un- 
changeable boundaries  on  the  one  hand  and  states  like  Virginia, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  whose  claim  of  territory  extended  to 
the  Mississippi,  or  as  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  had  read,  to  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  was  contended  by  the  smaller  states 
that  by  the  Proclamation  of  1763  all  the  land  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  original  states  became  crown  land  and  consequently  all  the 
Western  lands  should  belong  to  the  country  as  a whole  and  not  to 
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the  individual  states,  and  should  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  As  the  year  1779  dawned  upon  the  horizon  the  war  was 
being  feebly  waged,  for  the  alliance  with  France  had  one  disastrous 
effect  of  making  the  colonists  now  believe  that  their  own  activities 
could  abate.  At  this  period  even  the  dauntless  spirit  of  Washington 
seemed  to  falter  as  he  wrote:  “I  have  seen  without  despondency, 
even  for  a moment  the  hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy 
ones,  but  I have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
when  I thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger  as  at  pres- 
ent. ’ ’ 

In  January,  1779,  however,  the  committee  of  the  Legislative 
'Council  of  this  state  made  a comprehensive  report  embodying  the 
objections  to  the  Confederation  and  on  February  1st  authorized  its 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  sign  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  reasons  being  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  are  considered,  in  divers  respects  as  unequal 
and  disadvantageous  to  this  state,  and  the  objections  stated  by  this 
state  are  viewed  as  just  and  reasonable,  and  of  great  moment  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  good  people  thereof,  yet  under  the  full 
conviction  of  the  present  necessity  of  acceding  to  the  Confederacy 
proposed,  and  that  the  interest  of  particular  states  ought  to  be  post- 
poned to  the  general  good  of  union,  and  moreover,  in  full  reliance 
that  the  candor  and  justice  of  several  states  will  in  due  time  remove 
as  far  as  possible,  the  objectionable  parts  thereof,”  and  the  dele- 
gates from  this  state  were  then  empowered  to  sign  on  behalf  of  this 
state. 

The  Confederation,  however,  was  far  from  an  actuality.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  the  states  to  agree 
and  to  approve  the  measure.  So  far  was  Maryland  from  approving 
that  in  May,  1779,  the  -instructions  to  her  delegates  were  read  in 
Congress  positively  forbidding  them  to  ratify  the  plan  of  Union  un- 
less they  should  receive  definite  assurances  that  the  western  country 
would  become  the  common  property  of  the  United  States.  Here 
then  was  hopeless  deadlock.  So  it  remained  until  1780  when  it  was 
broken  by  New  York  authorizing  her  representatives  to  cede  her 
claim  to  western  lands  to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  material  that 
it  has  been  shrewdly  suggested  that  New  York’s  claim  to  western 
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lands  was  not  as  valid  as  some  others,  but  it  is  material  that  from 
this  point  on,  the  burden  and  the  responsibility  were  shifted  and  no 
longer  was  Maryland  compelled  to  defend  her  position.  Other 
claimant  states  vainly  tried  to  justify  their  position  in  not  follow- 
ing New  York,  and  when  Virginia  followed  all  the  other  states  came 
in  and  ceded  all  the  western  lands  and  on  March  1,  1781,  Maryland 
signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  five  years  immediately  following  the  Peace  Treaty  in  Paris 
in  1783  has  been  well  called  the  most  critical  period  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  people.  Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  the  signing  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  insurrection 
and  disorder  broke  out  in  the  army  and  in  March,  1783,  only  the  per- 
sonal address  of  Washington  himself  prevented  an  open  break. 
This  address  was  the  occasion  of  a touching  incident.  An  anony- 
mous paper  had  been  circulated  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
through  the  instrumentality  of  General  Gates  urging  the  officers 
not  to  disband  until  their  demands  had  been  granted  by  Congress. 
Washington  unexpectedly  appeared  at  the  meeting  called  by  the  let- 
ter and  made  a stirring  address.  He  started  to  read  a letter  he  had 
received  from  Congress  and  asked  leave  to  use  his  spectacles  which 
he  had  lately  received  and  remarked  “I  have  grown  gray  in  your 
service  and  now  find  myself  growing  blind.” 

In  June,  1783,  a number  of  soldiers  in  camp  at  Lancaster 
marched  to  Philadelphia  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  State  House 
where  Congress  was  sitting.  Congress  was  so  powerless  that  it  fled 
in  the  night  and  three  days  later  gathered  in  the  college  buildings  at 
Princeton.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  a deplorable 
condition.  The  Confederation  was  bankrupt  and  had  only  the  pow- 
er to  request  payments  from  the  states  but  no  power  to  coerce  the 
payments.  In  1782  and  1783  Congress  asked  for  $10,000,000.00  and 
received  but  a little  over  a million,  not  enough  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  foreign  debt.  Congress  tried  to  meet  the  emergency  by  is- 
suing paper  money  in  increasing  quantities  with  the  inevitable  de- 
preciation in  value,  until  as  Jefferson  says  in  1782  a thousand  dol- 
lars of  continental  currency  was  worth  about  one  dollar  in  specie. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  no  coins  mint- 
ed in  America  with  the  exception  of  a few  coppers.  All  the  coins 
were  of  foreign  make.  Our  own  Legislature  in  February,  1781, 
formally  valued  all  the  foreign  coins  in  circulation  and  the  Jo- 
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hannes,  half-johannes,  English  Guineas,  Spanish  Pistoles,  Arabian 
Chequins  therein  named  are  familiar  terms  to  the  student  of  finan- 
cial affairs  of  those  trying  days. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  after  the  definitive  treaty  of  Peace 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  several  states  were  in  a most  unset- 
tled condition.  Congress  had  vainly  tried  to  obtain  by  amendments 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  power  to  enact  Navigation  laws  to 
meet  the  restriction  of  other  nations.  While  these  were  refused  to 
Congress  many  of  the  states  passed  their  own  navigation  acts  and 
commercial  treaties,  which  served  but  to  increase  the  difficulties.  In 
this  situation  Virginia  issued  an  invitation  to  all  the  states  to  name 
commissioners  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  September  11,  1786,  to  consid- 
er the  commerce  of  the  Union — to  draft  an  act  of  commercial  regu- 
lation which  when  approved  by  all  the  states  would  empower  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  matter.  At  this  meeting  Delaware  sent 
George  Read,  John  Dickinson,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  Jacob  Broom 
and  Richard  Bassett.  The  convention  chose  our  own  John  Dickin- 
son president.  The  condition  of  public  lethargy  can  be  understood, 
however,  when  it  is  stated  that  three  states  refused  to  name  dele- 
gates at  all  and  representatives  of  only  five  states  attended.  Some 
historians  have  seen  fit  to  speak  slightingly  of  this  convention  be- 
cause, not  representing  a majority  of  the  Colonies,  it  accomplished 
none  of  its  purposes  and  adjourned  in  a few  days.  One  thing  it  did 
however.  In  clear  and  explicit  language  it  sowed  the  first  seeds  for 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention.  It  requested  Congress  to 
recommend  to  the  several  states  that  a meeting  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1787  ‘Ho  devise  such  further  provisions  as  should  ap- 
pear necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.”  In  a few  days  the 
report  was  received  by  Congress,  but  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  so  that  the  Federal 
convention  idea  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  Congress. 

Virginia,  however,  again  took  the  lead  and  proposed  to  the 
states  that  the  suggested  meeting  should  be  held. 

Ten  of  the  twelve  state  delegations  were  elected  under  the  Vir- 
ginia call,  but  the  Continental  Congress  on  February  21,  1787,  in  a 
resolution  carefully  worded  so  as  not  to  invalidate  the  elections  al- 
ready made,  approved  of  the  Federal  Convention  idea  and  adopted 
the  time  and  place  suggested  by  the  Annapolis  meeting.  Thus  the 
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dignity  of  Congress  born  of  the  belief  that  the  Convention  must  be 
called  by  Congress,  was  saved. 

From  this  point  on  my  remarks  must  be  more  local  and  per- 
sonal because  now  the  attitude  of  Delaware  and  her  representatives 
is  the  particular  subject  of  our  thought. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  constitutional  battles  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  several  of  the  states,  nota- 
bly in  Virginia  and  New  York,  wonder  has  been  expressed  at  the  al- 
most spontaneous  and  entirely  unanimous  ratification  by  Delaware. 
The  matter  is  not  so  difficult,  however,  when  we  understand  that 
Delaware’s  battle  was  fought  and  won  in  the  Convention  itself  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  days  of  the  Confederation  North  Carolina  ly- 
ing between  the  more  important  seaports  of  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  and  New  Jersey  lying  between  the  ports  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  had  been  likened  to  “casks  tapped  at  both  ends”  or 
to  a “patient  bleeding  at  both  arms.”  Delaware  was  in  a similar 
condition.  Delaware  needed  a strong  Federal  Government  and  had 
all  to  gain  from  it.  The  Confederation,  however,  expressly  pro- 
vided that  each  Colony  should  have  equal  representation  and  vote, 
so  that  Delaware  had  an  equal  voice  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
or  Virginia.  This  equal  representation  was  the  rock  upon  which  the 
idea  of  a Federal  Constitution  almost  foundered  in  the  historic  bat- 
tle of  the  large  states  against  the  small  ones  in  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
It  is  impossible,  I think,  to  give  too  much  credit  to  our  men  of  the 
period,  in  view  of  the  events  which  happened. 

On  January  17,  1787,  George  Read  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
John  Dickinson: 

New  Castle,  January  17,  1787. 

Dear  Sir.— Finding  that  Virginia  hath  again  taken  the  lead  in 
the  proposed  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  as  recommended 
in  our  report  when  at  Annapolis,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a prudent 
measure  on  the  part  of  our  state,  that  its  Legislature  should,  in  the 
act  of  appointment,  so  far  restrain  the  powers  of  the  commission- 
ers, whom  they  shall  name  on  this  service,  as  that  they  may  not 
extend  to  any  alteration  in  that  part  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  pres- 
ent Confederation,  which  gives  each  state,  one  vote  in  determining 
questions  in  Congress  and  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  article, 
as  to  future  alterations,— that  is,  that  such  clause  shall  be  pre- 
served or  inserted,  for  the  like  purpose,  in  any  revision  that  shall 
be  made  and  agreed  to  in  the  proposed  convention.  I conceive  our 
existence  as  a state  will  depend  upon  our  preserving  such  rights, 
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for  I consider  the  acts  of  Congress  hitherto,  as  to  the  ungranted 
lands  in  most  of  the  larger  states,  as  sacrificing  the  just  claims  of 
the  smaller  and  bounded  states  to  a proportional  share  therein,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the  national  debt  incurred  during  the 
war;  and  such  is  my  jealousy  of  most  of  the  larger  states,  that  I 
would  trust  nothing  to  their  candor,  generosity,  or  ideas  of  public 
justice  in  behalf  of  this  state,  from  what  has  heretofore  happened, 
and  which,  1 presume,  hath  not  escaped  your  notice.  But  as  I am 
generally  distrustful  of  my  own  judgment,  and  particularly  in  pub- 
lic matters  of  consequence,  I wish  your  consideration  of  the  pru- 
dence or  propriety  of  the  Legislature’s  adopting  such  a measure, 
and  m,ore  particularly  for  that  I do  suppose  you  will  be  one  of  its 
commissioners.  Persuaded  I am,  from  what  I have  seen  occasion- 
ally in  the  public  prints  and  heard  in  private  conversations,  that 
the  voice  of  the  states  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  of  revision,  and  in 
a meeting  where  there  will  be  so  great  an  interested  majority,  I sus- 
pect the  argument  or  oratory  of  the  smaller  state  commissioners 
will  avail  little.  In  such  circumstances  I conceive  it  will  relieve  the 
commissioners  of  the  state  from  disagreeable  argumentation,  as 
well  as  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  state,  which  (without  an  equal 
vote)  would  at  once  become  a cypher  in  the  union,  and  have  no 
chance  of  an  accession  of  district,  or  even  citizens. 

That  this  idea  of  Read’s  was  not  allowed  to  slumber  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.  In  January  the  State  Assembly  met  and 
Read  was  a member  of  the  Legislative  Council  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  state  Senate.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  2,  1787,  he  was 
appointed  a committee  of  one  to  bring  in  a bill  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Federal  system.  On  the  following  morning  the  bill  was  presented 
and  became  a law.  The  bill  provided  powers  to  the  commissioners 
with  this  ever  important  restriction  and  reservation,  “So  always 
and  provided  that  such  alterations  or  further  provisions,  or  any 
of  them,  do  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  5th  Article  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  said  states,  finally  ratified  on  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1781,  which  declares  that  in  determining  questions  in  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  each  State  shall  have  one  vote.  ’ ’ 

The  value  or  importance  of  this  instruction  will  later  appear. 

The  Federal  Convention  was  called  for  the  second  Monday  in 
May,  1787,  which  fell  on  May  14.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
25th  that  a majority  of  the  states  were  duly  represented  and  the 
Convention  called  to  order.  For  four  months  a tremendously  able 
aggregation  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  Colonies  labored  over 
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the  Constitution.  The  delay  and  battle  were  not,  however,  as  some 
suppose,  caused  by  the  lack  of  experience  or  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates.  It  was  not  that  they  did  not  know  the 
principles  of  Constitutional  Government.  For  eleven  years  the 
thirteen  colonies  had  carefully  guaged  the  value  and  effect  of  the 
varying  constitutions.  The  difficulty  was  in  the  adaptation  of  con- 
stitutional principles  to  a Federal  system  when  the  minds  of  men 
differed  so  widely  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  even  hastily  review  the  action  of  the 
Convention.  Volumes  can  and  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Historians  such  as  Bancroft  and  Farrand  have  spent  years  and 
decades  of  labor  with  hut  incomplete  results.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  draw  attention  for  a moment  to  the  part  played  by 
Delaware  in  the  discussion  as  to  representation. 

Scarcely  had  the  convention  begun  to  function  when  on  May 
30,  the  question  of  representation  became  acute.  A series  of  mo- 
tions were  made  by  Randolph,  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  all  tending  to  destroy  the  equal  representation  of  the  Con- 
federation and  make  it  proportional  to  population  in  the  New  Con- 
gress to  he  formed.  Mr.  Read  of  Delaware  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  be  postponed  and  forcibly  reminded  the  com- 
mittee of  the  restraining  instructions  in  the  Delaware  Commission 
—the  same  that  he  had  suggested  to  Dickinson  in  January  and  in 
February  had  placed  in  the  Statute— and  informed  the  committee 
that  if  any  change  was  made  in  the  rule  of  suffrage  that  the  Dela- 
ware Deputies  must  withdraw  from  the  convention.  This  would 
have  been  fatal  and  the  matter  was  postponed.  The  quiet  was, 
however,  hut  partial  and  temporary.  On  June  30,  Gunning  Bedford 
of  Delaware  delivered  the  most  violent  and  heated  address  of  the 
whole  convention  in  which  he  declared  that  the  large  states  dare  not 
destroy  the  confederation.  That  if  they  did  “the  small  states  would 
find  a foreign  ally  of  more  honor  and  good  faith  who  would  take 
them  by  the  hand  and  do  them,  justice.”  So  the  matter  drifted  until 
July  16,  when  the  question  attained  the  acutely  critical  stage  that 
Paterson  of  New  Jersey  remarked  to  Randolph  of  Virginia  that  he 
would  cheerfully  second  a motion  to  adjourn  sine  die,  if  Randolph 
would  make  one.  It  appeared  that  the  Convention  must  inevitably 
fail  when  suddenly  the  one  great  compromise  was  effected.  This 
provided  that  the  states  should  have  proportional  representation  in 
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the  lower  house  of  Congress  but  in  the  upper  house  should  have  an 
equal  voice.  The  compromise  was  not  easily  attained  and  the  next 
day  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  revoke  it.  The  meagre  records  of 
the  Convention  do  not  record  the  author  of  the  compromise  but  an 
unsigned  paper  in  Dickinson’s  handwriting  is  as  follows:  “In  the 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  I proposed  the  establishment  of 
that  branch  (the  Senate)  with  an  equal  representation  therein  of 
every  state— assenting,  in  consideration  of  such  a provision,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  other  branch  on  another  principle.”  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  I feel  that  we  of  Delaware  may  with 
justice  arrogate  unto  ourselves  an  unduly  large  measure  of  the 
credit  for  the  provision  insuring  Delaware’s  equal  representation 
with  the  larger  states  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Read’s  care- 
ful foresight  in  obtaining  the  restricting  instructions  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  in  his  veiled  threat  to  retire  from  the  Convention, 
Bedford’s  virile  and  heated,  even  if  somewhat  intemperate  address, 
and  Dickinson’s  compromise  proved  most  potent  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  great  desideratum.  We  can  rest  assured  that  Bassett 
and  Broom,  too,  did  their  part  with  all  the  strength  of  their  young 
and  vigorous  manhood. 

The  winning  of  the  right  to  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  a tremendous  victory.  All  of  the  great 
States  had  come  to  the  Convention  determined  that  representation 
should  be  according  to  population.  Even  before  the  Convention 
met,  while  the  early  members  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  representa- 
tives of  a majority  of  the  States,  the  rule  by  which  the  members 
should  vote  in  the  Convention  itself  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Madison  says,  under  date  of  May  28,  1787 : 

It  was  pressed  by  Uouverneur  Morris,  and  favored  by  Robert 
Morris  and  others  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  large  States  should 
unite  in  firmly  refusing  to  the  small  States  an  equal  vote,  as  un- 
reasonable, and  as  enabling  the  small  States  to  negative  every  good 
system  of  government,  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  found- 
ed on  a violation  of  that  equality.  The  members  from;  Virginia, 
conceiving  that  such  an  attempt  might  beget  fatal  altercations  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  States,  and  that  it  would  be  easier  to  pre- 
vail on  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  to  give  up  their 
equality  for  the  sake  of  an  effective  government,  than  on  taking  the 
field  of  discussion,  to  disarm  themselves  of  the  right  and  thereby 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  large  States,  discountenanced 
and  stifled  the  project. 
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But  the  equal  vote  in  the  Convention  itself,  and  the  winning  of 
the  right  to  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
were  only  portions  of  the  victory.  Subsequent  amendments  might 
change  and  vary  the  established  rule— might  snatch  again  from  the 
smaller  States  their  hard  fought  victory.  So  it  was  provided  by 
Article  5,  governing  amendments,  “that  no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  he  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.”  This 
is  the  only  existing  limitation  on  Constitutional  Amendment.  In 
any  other  way  the  Federal  'Constitution  may  be  amended  at  the  will 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

In  the  compromise  just  mentioned— in  the  assurance  of  Dela- 
ware’s equal  representation  with  any  state  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States— in  the  secure  knowledge  that  Delaware’s  fight  had 
been  well  fought  and  won— lies  the  key  to  the  spontaneous  ratifica- 
tion by  this  state. 

But  we  must  dally  no  longer  along  the  delightful  highroad  of 
the  formative  period  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  great  climacteric 
of  Delaware’s  glory  bids  us  onward. 

On  September  17,  1787,  the  Constitution  was  completed  and 
signed  by  those  who  would  sign  it.  Think  not  that  it  was  unani- 
mously passed.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
closing  phrase,  “Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  States  present ” was  a pitiful  subterfuge  adopted  by  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  in  order  to  win  the  signatures  of  dissenting  members. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  instrument  which  commenced  with 
“we  the  people  of  the  United  States”  about  which  phrase  so  much 
constitutional  oratory  and  contest  has  centered,  should  conclude 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  done  by  the  consent  of  the  states 
themselves.  Of  sixty-five  named  delegates  to  the  convention  ten 
never  attended.  Of  fifty-five  in  attendance  but  thirty-nine  would 
affix  their  signatures.  Hamilton  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  His  almost  monarchial  ideas  found  little 
support  and  he  speedily  left  the  convention.  Realizing,  however, 
that  it  was  the  strongest  government  he  could  obtain  he  returned  to 
sign  the  Constitution  and  after  its  adoption  did  heroic  work  in  seek- 
ing its  ratification.  A local  touch  of  color  is  added  to  the  signing 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  fact  that  Dickinson  did  not  actually  sign 
his  name.  He  was  ill  and  on  September  15th  asked  George  Read 
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to  sign  his  name.  This  was  done  and  Dickinson’s  name  to  the 
original  Constitution  is  in  George  Read’s  handwriting. 

While  these  stirring  and  historic  events  were  transpiring  in 
Philadelphia  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
were  quiescent.  Even  before  the  Philadelphia  convention  com- 
pleted its  work  in  September,  1787,  the  Delaware  Legislature  met  to 
expedite  its  ratification.  The  Delaware  Assembly  met  on  August 
27  and  on  August  29,  passed  this  resolution : 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  this  state,  impressed  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  having  reported  to  them  such  a system  of  government 
as  should  be  recommended  by  the  Federal  convention  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  several  states  and  being  desirous  of  giving  the  same  the 
earliest  attention  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Union  from  the 
embarrassment  of  their  present  inefficient  system  adjourned  to  meet 
at  this  time ; but  the  said  convention  not  having  completed  the  busi- 
ness delegated  to  them  and  the  present  engagement  of  the  members 
not  admitting  of  their  regular  attendance  at  this  very  busy  season 
of  the  year; 

Therefore  resolved  that  this  house  now  adjourn  to  the  30th  day 
of  September. 

On  October  24th  a message  was  received  from  Governor  Col- 
lins transmitting  a copy  of  the  Constitution  with  the  statement 
“and  I cannot  upon  the  present  occasion  avoid  recommending  it  to 
your  attention  as  a subject  of  the  most  important  consideration  in- 
volving in  its  adoption  not  only  our  prosperity  and  felicity  but  per- 
haps our  National  existence.”  The  new  constitution  was  referred 
to  a committee  of  five,  John  Vining,  Joshua  Clayton,  Alexander 
Porter,  James  Raymond  and  Henry  Latimer. 

On  the  same  day  three  petitions  from  divers  citizens  of  New 
Castle  county  were  read  declaring  their  entire  approbation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  praying  that  the  most  speedy  measures  be 
adopted  for  calling  a convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  same  on 
the  part  of  this  state. 

On  October  25th,  the  minutes  state  ‘‘That  the  Hon.  George 
Read,  one  of  the  Deputies  from:  this  state  to  the  late  convention 
of  the  states,  was  admitted,  and  presented  to  the  chair  the  new  Con- 
stitution or  system  of  Federal  Government  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
said  convention.”  A petition  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  Castle 
county  and  many  citizens  of  the  state  sought  a speedy  ratification. 

On  November  10th  the  call  for  a state  convention  to  ratify  the 
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Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  provided  for  an  election  on  Monday,  November  26th,  of 
ten  persons  from  each  county  and  that  the  persons  so  elected  should 
meet  in  convention  at  Dover  one  week  later — December  3,  1787. 
This  convention  was  empowered  not  only  to  consider  the  Federal 
Constitution  but  also  to  consider  the  cession  to  Congress  of  a Dis- 
trict for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

On  December  3rd  the  convention  met  at  Dover  and  elected 
James  Latimer,  president.  Even  on  that  very  day  the  convention 
sat,  the  fact  that  Delaware  was  to  be  the  First  State  in  the  Union 
was  a matter  of  comment.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1787,  is  a letter  from  Wilmington  of  December  3rd— the  day 
the  convention  met.  It  said : ‘ ‘ The  State  of  Delaware  will  be  the 
first  state  in  the  Union  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
They  meet  this  day  and  I expect  will  finish  this  week.  ’ ’ 

The  American  Museum  of  April,  1789  in  a description  of  Dela- 
ware says:  “This  state  though  circumscribed  in  its  limits  derives 
great  importance  from  its  rank  in  the  Union— attached  to  the  new 
Constitution  and  having  the  honor  to  take  the  lead  in  its  adoption.  ’ ’ 

In  the  Maryland  G'azette  of  December  14,  1787,  it  is  said  “The 
deputies  to  the  state  convention  of  Delaware  met  at  Dover  the  3rd 
inst.  December  and  a house  being  formed  they  elected  James  Lati- 
mer, Esq.,  president.  On  Thursday  they  ratified  the  new  Federal 
Constitution  by  an  unanimous  vote  and  on  Friday  every  member 
signed  the  ratification.” 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  December  15th,  in  a communica- 
tion from  Delaware  it  is  said : ‘ ‘ The  convention  of  this  state  have 
agreed  to  the  cession  of  a District  to  Congress  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square  with  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation  for  the  seat  of 
Federal  Government,  to  be  chosen  by  them  (if  accepted),  in  such 
part  of  the  state  as  they  may  think  proper.  While  the  convention 
of  this  state  has  finished  the  important  business  for  which  they  were 
elected,  that  of  Pennsylvania  is  debating  the  ground  by  inches; 
after  sitting  almost  a month  we  hear  they  have  not  yet  finished  the 
first  article.” 

I sincerely  regret  that  I cannot  present  to  you  the  minutes  of 
the  Delaware  convention.  If  they  existed,  as  I assume,  I can  find 
no  trace  of  them  now.  I wish  I could  give  you  a full  account  of 
the  deliberations  which  occupied  the  convention  for  four  days.  I 
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regret  that  I cannot.  It  is  to  our  own  shame  that  we  must  confess 
that  the  lack  of  intelligent  interest  and  a niggardly  and  stupid 
policy  in  the  past  in  all  historical  matters  has  indelibly  stamped 
Delaware  as  the  worst  offender  as  the  destroyer  of  historical  ma- 
terial. 

Practically  all  that  we  have  of  original  material  throwing  light 
upon  the  actual  ratification  of  the  Constitution  is  the  formal  ratify- 
ing instrument  itself.  It  was,  I understand,  found  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Bayard  (father  of  the  present  Senator)  in  a closet  in  the  State 
House  at  Dover.  It  reads : 

We  the  Deputies  of  the  People  of  Delaware  State  in  Conven- 
tion met  having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration  the  Federal 
Constitution  proposed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Deputies  of  the 
United  States  in  a General  Convention  held  at  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  have  approved, 
assented  to,  ratified  and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  do  in  vir- 
tue of  the  Power  and  Authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  for 
and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  fully,  freely  and 
entirely  approve  of,  assent  to,  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  Constitu- 
tion. 

Done  in  convention  at  Dover  this  seventh  day  of  December  in 
the  year  aforesaid  and  in  the  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  Testimony  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names. 

Sussex  county— John  Ingram,  John  Jones,  Will  Moore,  Will- 
iam Hall,  Thomas  Laws,  Isaac  Cooper,  Woodman  Stoekley,  John 
Laws,  Thomas  Evans,  Israel  Holland;  Kent  county— Nicholas 
Ridgely,  Richard  Smith,  George  Truitt,  Richard  Bassett,  James 
Sykes,  A.  McLane,  Daniel  Cummins,  Sr.,  Joseph  Barker,  Edward 
White,  George  Manlove;  New  Castle  county — James  Latimer,  presi- 
dent; James  Black,  Jno.  James,  Gunning  Bedford,  Sr.,  Kensey 
Johns,  Thomas  Watson,  Solomon  Maxwell,  Nicholas  Way,  Thomas 
Duff,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from:  the  information  now  available  why 
the  convention  remained  in  session  four  days.  From  no  source  is 
there  any  indication  of  any  lack  of  harmony  or  agreement.  Ban- 
croft says  “the  constituent  body  which  met  at  Dover  in  the  first 
week  in  December  encountered  no  difficulty,  but  how  to  find  lang- 
uage strong  enough  to  express  their  joy  in  what  had  been  done.” 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  political  situation  in  Dela- 
ware was  then  seething  with  bitterness  especially  in  Sussex  county. 
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So  intense  was  this  feeling  that  the  election  of  October,  1787,  had 
been  set  aside  by  reason  of  a riot  in  Lewes  and  a new  election  or- 
dered and  the  place  of  election  changed  from  Lewes  to  a point  on 
the  western  side  of  the  county.  At  the  election  of  November  26th 
there  were  to  be  selected  new  members  of  the  Legislature  as  well 
as  delegates  to  the  ratifying  convention.  This  election  was  again 
the  scene  of  great  disorder  and  discontent  because  it  was  said  armed 
men  had  prevented  a fair  election.  This  state  of  affairs  was  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  of  December  3rd,  but  in  the  words  of  a 
political  pamphleteer  writing  the  following  year,  in  1788,  “The 
convention  agreed  that  they  had  no  power  to  send  for  witnesses  for 
a formal  inquiry  into  the  Sussex  election;  and  that,  if  they  had,  it 
would  only  be  wasting  time  as  all  were  agreed  in  ratifying  the 
federal  constitution  and  it  could  be  an  object  with  nobody  to  set  the 
election  aside.  The  members  returned  from  Sussex,  therefore,  were 
permitted  to  answer  for  their  county  and  the  new  constitution  was 
ratified  by  an  unanimous  vote.’1’ 

The  unanimity  of  this  state  in  favor  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion may,  of  course,  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  our  proximity  ,to 
Philadelphia.  From  this  reason  the  inhabitants  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  events  as  they  happened  and  had  been  quick  to  realize 
the  advantages  gained.  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  from  New  Castle 
county  and  Richard  Bassett  from  Kent  were  members  both  of  the 
Federal  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Dela- 
ware convention  that  ratified  it. 

It  needs  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize  their  eloquent 
support  of  our  peculiar  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  under  the 
new  form  of  government  nor  to  appreciate  their  portrayal,  from 
actual  experience,  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  these  advantages. 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  time  has  come  for  questions  to  be 
asked.  In  this  rough  and  sketchy  way  I have  attempted,  imperfect- 
ly, I fear,  to  point  out  a few  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
framing  of  the  constitution  and  its  adoption  by  this  state.  What 
does  it  all  mean  and  why  were  all  these  things  done  ? 

The  original  constitution  made  few  innovations  in  the  political 
experience  of  the  people.  Its  purpose  was  to  hold  in  true  equipoise 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Union  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  several  states  on  the  other,  and  to  maintain  the  equili- 
brium between  Government  and  governed.  So  truly  was  the  system 
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of  checks  and  balances  adjusted  that  the  result  is  worthy  of  a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The  first  ten  amendments  were  practically  a part  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  and  are  called  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights.  Two  were 
passed  almost  immediately  to  meet  apparent  objections.  Except 
for  the  three  so-called  political  amendments  which  followed  the  Civil 
War  the  Constitution  was  not  amended  from  1804  to  1913— one  hun- 
dred and  nine  long  years.  During  all  these  years  under  the  elastic 
control  of  this  agreement  the  country  grew  from  a few  sparsely 
settled  states  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  a closely  cemented 
nation  of  one  hundred  million  people ; from  a land  where  marsh  and 
forest  struggled  with  the  passerby  for  mastery  of  the  narrow  path 
which  typified  the  road  to  a land  where  concrete  highways  direct 
the  travel  with  arrow-like  precision  or  where  with  the  aeroplane  the 
cool  atmosphere  of  God’s  own  heaven  dispenses  with  both  path  and 
road. 

On  some  such  summer  day  as  this  the  year  the  Constitution  was 
both  framed  and  ratified  your  ancestors  came  to  this  same  church  to 
worship  God.  Matrons  and  maids,  old  men  and  young— this  house 
was  full  even  as  it  is  today.  Can  you  not  see  them,  in  fancy’s  eye, 
the  ladies  in  their  brigfit  colors,  elaborate  hair  dress,  and  quaint 
hats  and  bonnets  ! Can  you  not  see  the  men,  immediately  after  ser- 
vice in  their  broadcloth  and  homespun  short  clothes,  with  their 
three-cornered  hats  and  bob  wigs  gather  around  the  walls  of  this 
old  church,  the  mortar  of  whose  very  bricks  had  scarcely  ceased  to 
harden,  and  discuss  the  latest  news  of  men’s  affairs!  This  news 
was  this  same  constitution— new  to  them,— to  us  so  old  and  so 
familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  keenest  sense  of  our  apprecia- 
tion. 

Can  we  not  see  that  this  sarnie  pact  which  today  appears  to  chafe 
and  circumscribe  is  the  very  same  with  little  change  as  that  by  which 
all  progress  has  been  made  and  wealth  accrued!  Is  not  our  lesson 
clear!  Our  forefathers  or  those  from  whom  we  sprang  by  inspired 
vision  or  keenest  foresight  seeing  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
and  the  advantages  offered,  made  us  the  first  state  in  the  Union. 
May  God  grant  to  us  such  a sense  of  appreciation  of  the  eternal 
verities  of  government  that  Delaware  will  always  be  the  first  to 
withstand  the  insidious  encroachments  that  subtly  seek  to  change 
the  fabric  of  our  system. 
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Where  are  the  men  who  thus  achieved  our  greatness?  Ours 
were  not  the  great  personages  from  rich  families ; from  great  states 
and  of  great  influence.  These  men  have  had  their  rewards.  A 
grateful  nation  has  inscribed  their  names  in  glory  and  in  honor. 
Washington,  Madison  and  Monroe  are  household  words  gloried  in 
song  and  story.  For  them  great  cities  have  been  named  and  their 
dust  lies  beneath  great  marble  piles.  For  our  own  in  large  part 
the  poet’s  words  are  true : 

Beneath  the  roots  of  tangled  weeds, 

Afar  in  country  graveyards  lie 
The  men  whose  unrecorded  deeds 
Have  stamped  this  nation’s  destiny. 

Beneath  those  tottering  slabs  of  slate 
Whose  tribute  moss  and  mold  efface, 

Sleeps  the  calm  dust  that  made  us  great, 

The  true  sub-stratum  of  our  race. 
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The  Cath-Iah=poo-tle  Weapons 

By  J.  Neilson  Barry,  Portland,  Oregon 

COPPER  sword  is  not  an  article  which  one  would  nat- 
urally associate  with  an  Indian  of  the  Northwest,  who 
lived  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  copper  dis- 
trict around  Lake  Superior.  Yet  one  tribe  certainly 
did  have  weapons  of  that  kind,  and  also  other  weapons  made  of 
metal,  and  apparently  a number  of  such  implements  of  warfare. 

The  Lewis  River  of  Washington  empties  into  the  Columbia 
some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  and  there  was  formerly  an  Indian 
village  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  which  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ing name  of  Cath-lah-poo-tle.  In  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark  there 
were  some  nine  hundred  members  of  this  tribe,  who  resided  in  four- 
teen large  houses  or  sheds,  since  in  that  part  of  the  country  wig- 
wams and  tepees  were  unknown,  and  instead  the  “siwashes,”  in- 
habited apartment  houses,  constructed  of  huge  planks.  One  such 
house  a few  miles  higher  up  the  river  was  estimated  as  having  been 
over  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 

But  it  is  not  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  these  savages 
which  interests  us  so  much  as  the  copper  swords  they  had,  with 
the  other  metal  weapons.  No  other  tribe  is  mentioned  as  being  pos- 
sessed of  such  articles,  and  it  naturally  excites  our  curiosity  to  know 
that  they  possessed  such  things,  and  how  they  had  managed  to  pro- 
cure them. 

When  the  Vancouver  expedition  made  their  famous  survey  of 
the  Northwest  Coast,  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Broughton,  of  the  British 
Navy,  was  in  command  of  the  armed  tender  “Chatham,”  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Vancouver,  he  entered  the  Columbia 
river  in  October,  1792,  and  made  a careful  survey  of  the  river  for 
over  one  hundred  miles.  He  accurately  described  all  the  principal 
natural  features  with  such  detail  that  practically  every  locality  he 
mentioned  can  be  identified  today,  and  his  map  varies  but  little 
from  the  modern  charts  of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  variations 
of  the  compass  and  possibly  his  chronometer  his  observations  as  to 
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latitude  and  longitude  were  some  five  to  ten  miles  from  the  actual 
localities,  but  so  close  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  where  he  stood 
by  means  of  his  descriptions. 

Many  of  the  names  he  gave  are  still  in  use,  and  one  of  these  is 
Warrior  Rock,  which  he  called  Point  Warrior,  which  is  just  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  Lewis  River,  and  the  old  Cath-lah-poo-tle 
Indian  village.  Some  miles  before  he  reached  this  remarkable  rock 
he  had  been  joined  by  a “friendly  old  chief”  as  he  repeatedly  called 
him,  who  resided  at  the  Neer-chee-ki-oo  village  about  opposite  the 
present  army  post  of  Vancouver  Barracks.  This  old  man  seems  to 
have  gone  nearly  one  hundred  miles  down  the  river  to  welcome  him, 
and  remained  in  his  company  for  almost  a week,  constantly  showing 
his  friendly  attitude  and  rendering  many  useful  services,  one  of 
which  was  at  this  great  rock,  and  connected  with  the  Cath-lah-poo- 
tle  Indians  and  their  copper  swords. 

Warrior  Rock  is  a great  mass  of  basalt  about  eighty  feet  high, 
which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  is  over  seventy  feet 
deep  at  that  point,  a fact  which  was  recorded  by  Lieutenant  Brough- 
ton. It  has  a lighthouse  upon  it,  with  an  immense  fog  bell.  It  was 
here  that  in  1834  the  vessel  of  the  Wyeth  expedition  was  tied  up 
“fore  and  aft”  as  at  a natural  wharf,  near  which  the  first  Fort 
William  was  established,  although  subsequently  moved  to  another 
site. 

But  there  was  no  lighthouse,  nor  American  fort  nor  friendly 
chief  that  Lieutenant  Broughton  found  at  this  rock,  but  instead  a 
fleet  of  twenty -three  Indian  canoes,  each  containing  hostile  warriors 
clothed  in  elkskin  armor  and  armed  with  “copper  swords  and  a 
sort  of  battle  axe  made  of  iron.” 

These  unfriendly  savages  surrounded  the  two  boats  filled  with 
British  seamen,  and  it  must  have  seemed  as  though  the  survey  of 
the  Columbia  was  to  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  with  another 
bloody  tragedy  to  darken  the  pages  of  history.  But  just  when 
an  attack  seemed  inevitable  the  “friendly  old  chief”  performed  the 
Pocahontas  act,  and  paddling  in  between  the  two  forces  said  some- 
thing to  the  Cath-lah-poo-tles  which  caused  them  to  immediately  lay 
aside  their  armor  and  weapons.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
peace  so  made  remained  unbroken  throughout  the  long  years  of  in- 
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tercourse  between  the  two  races,  until  the  last  survivor  of  that  tribe 
had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  how  the  sailors  felt  or  acted  when  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  such  a fleet  of  canoes,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  no  battle,  the  white  men  im- 
mediately began  to  collect  souvenirs  by  exchanging  whatever  trin- 
kets they  possessed  for  the  weapons  and  armor  of  the  Indians,  but 
the  copper  swords  and  the  iron  battle-axes  were  too  precious  to  the 
Cath-lah-poo-tles,  and  these  they  would  not  trade  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. So  the  white  men  passed  on  their  way  up  the  Co- 
lumbia and  no  further  mention  was  made  of  the  remarkable  weap- 
ons. 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  March,  1806,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition stopped  to  camp  near  this  same  Cath-lah-poo-tle  village, 
but  found  the  natives  friendly  so  that  they  were  able  to  wander 
through  the  village  and  inspect  the  long  plank  houses  and  notice 
that  this  tribe  were  in  possession  of  a remarkable  weapon.  Un- 
fortunately they  did  not  record  having  seen  any  copper  swords,  nor 
the  “sort  of  battle-axe  made  of  iron”  but  they  did  see  iron  swords, 
and  both  Lewis  and  also  Clark  tried  their  skill  at  drawing  a picture 
of  the  weapon,  which  can  be  seen  in  Thwaites  edition,  Volume  IV, 
pages  223  and  215.  They  each  use  almost  the  same  words,  Clark’s 
draft  stated  ‘ ‘ I saw  in  several  houses  in  the  Cath-lah-poo-tle  village 
large  simiters  of  iron,  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  hang  at  the 
heads  of  their  beds.  The  blade  of  the  weapon  is  thickest  in  the  cen- 
ter, though  thin  even  there.  All  its  edges  are  sharp,  and  its  great- 
est width,  which  is  about  nine  inches  from  the  point,  is  about  four 
inches.  The  form  is  this  (sketch).  This  is  a formidable  weapon. 
They  have  heavy  bludgeons  of  wood,  made  in  the  same  form,  near- 
ly, which  I presume  they  used  for  the  same  purpose  before  they 
obtained  metal.” 

How  did  this  particular  tribe  manage  to  obtain  such  metal 
weapons  as  copper  swords,  iron  battle-axes  and  these  “simiters”? 
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Ellsworth’s  Three  Famous  Regiments 

Charles  A.  Ingraham,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  New  York 

NCLUDED  in  the  materials  collected  for  my  book, 
.“Elmer  E.  Ellsworth  and  the  Zouaves  of  ’61”  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1925)  were  certain  aspects  of  his 
career  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  use,  which  have, 
however,  real  interest  through  connection  with  this  young  hero’s 
notable  life.  One  of  these  features  relates  to  the  three  New  York 
state  volunteer  infantry  regiments,  which  owed  their  existence  to 
Ellsworth,  one  by  reason  of  his  immediate,  personal  solicitation,  the 
two  others  from  the  talismanic  influence  of  his  name  and  character, 
he  being  dead  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Associated  with  the  his- 
tories of  these  regiments  are  comedy,  tragedy,  romance  and  magni- 
ficent demonstrations  of  courage  and  patriotism.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  fitting  that  inasmuch  as  Colonel  Ellsworth  fell  before  having 
been  engaged  in  battle  these  three  bodies  of  troops  should  be  as- 
sociated in  the  memory  of  the  people  as  the  offsprings  of  his  mili- 
tary genius  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  an  account  of  their  services 
upon  the  fields  of  the  Civil  War  should  be  recorded.  I will,  there- 
fore, consider  the  three  units,  taking  them  up  in  the  order  of  their 
entrance  into  the  service,  and  allotting  to  each  the  proportion  of 
space  which  their  importance,  respectively,  seems  to  warrant. 

The  11  th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  First  Fire  Zouaves — 
Immediately  'following  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Ellsworth,  still 
weak  from  an  illness,  left  Washington  and  in  the  space  of  four  days 
raised  a regiment  of  1,100  men  from  the  firemen  of  New  York  City. 
He  believed  firemen  particularly  adapted  for  good  soldiers,  but 
while  his  command  was  composed  of  brave  men,  familiar  with  peril, 
they  were  inclined  to  be  insubordinate,  though  he  had  them  well 
under  control  when  he  fell  at  Alexandria  while  taking  a Confederate 
flag  from  the  Marshall  House,  May  24,  1861.  He  was  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  less  than  a month  had  elapsed  since  the  regi- 
ment left  New  York.  Manifesting  tact  with  firmness,  he  went  among 
the  men  as  a friend  and  companion,  assumed  his  full  share  of  their 
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inconveniences  and  hardships,  defended  them  from  their  calumnia- 
tors, yet  ever  insisting  on  the  observance  of  decorum  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a strict  discipline;  so  that  on  the  eventful  night  of 
the  movement  on  Alexandria,  he  commanded  a noble  regiment  who 
not  only  respected  and  obeyed  its  colonel,  but  cherished  for  him  a 
genuine  affection.  But  when  Ellsworth  was  killed,  missing  that 
wonderfully  controlling  personality  which  had  held  these  untamed 
fire-fighters  in  the  leash,  they  reverted  to  their  original  habits  of 
conduct. 

On  the  21st  of  July  following  the  regiment’s  entrance  into 
Alexandria,  it  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  it 
fought  bravely  and  sustained  very  severe  losses.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  engagement,  having  been  hemmed  in  and  made  the  victims 
of  cross  fires,  and  with  batteries  riddling  their  ranks,  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.  A poem  of  seven  stanzas  by  a fire  zouave 
and  celebrating  the  exploits  of  his  regiment  in  this  battle,  appeared 
soon  after  in  the  New  York  Leader,  which  paper,  by  the  way,  con- 
tains in  its  files  much  detailed  history  of  the  11th  regiment.  I give 
the  first  verse  of  the  poem,  which  is  written  in  characteristic  fire 
zouave  style: 

Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  fellers 
That  don’t  know  a fire  from  the  sun, 

To  curl  up  your  mustaches  and  tell  us 
Just  how  the  thing  orter  be  done ; 

But  when  twenty  wake  up  ninety  thousand 
There’s  nothin’  can  follow  but  rout; 

We  didn’t  give  up  till  we  had  to, 

And  what  are  you  coughin’  about? 

A few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  Fire  Zouaves  were  ordered  back  to  New  York,  and  as 
the  regiment  marched  the  streets  of  the  city  it  was  a sadly  different 
one  from  that  magnificent  and  brilliant  aggregation  which  proudly 
left  the  metropolis  on  the  29th  of  the  previous  April  with  1,100 
strong;  Ellsworth  was  dead,  their  once  beautiful  banners  were  bat- 
tled-stained  and  rent  with  shot  and  shell,  while  in  their  melancholy 
ranks  were  but  little  more  than  three  hundred  men.  Many  had 
fallen  in  battle,  but  many  more  had  drifted  back  to  New  York  and 
failed  to  return  to  the  regiment,  and  the  muster  rolls  not  having 
been  carefully  recorded,  the  identification  of  the  delinquents  was 
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not  easily  effected.  The  loss  of  Colonel  Farnham,  who  having 
arisen  from  a sick  bed  to  lead  the  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  who  fell  mortally  wounded  on  that  disastrous  field,  was  a ca- 
lamity to  the  command,  which,  while  not  so  great  a one  as  the  as- 
sassination of  Ellsworth,  seems  to  have  finally  broken  its  spirit. 

Phisterer’s  “New  York  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,”  gives  the 
engagements  in  which  the  Fire  Zouaves  participated  as  follows: 
“Occupation  of  Alexandria,  May  24;  Arlington  Mills,  June  1;  Fair- 
fax Court  House,  July  17 ; Bull  Run,  July  21 ; all  in  1861.  Hampton 
Roads,  March  8,  1862.  Aggregate  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  178. 
At  Bull  Run:  33  killed;  76  wounded;  68  missing.  Total,  177.  The 
regiment  which  had  enlisted  for  two  years  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  mustered  out  at  New  York  City,  June  2,  1862,  Colonel 
Joseph  E.  MacFarland,  commanding.” 

The  73 rd  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  Second  Fire  Zouaves 
— At  the  time  of  Colonel  Ellsworth’s  death,  this  regiment,  organized 
May  3,  1861,  and  recruited  from  the  firemen  of  New  York  City,  was 
in  process  of  formation,  when  the  news  of  his  fall  quickened  the 
enlisting  and  soon  brought  it  to  full  ranks,  so  that  it  was  mustered 
in  but  a little  more  than  a month  following.  A New  York  news- 
paper item  evidences  the  intimate  relation  which  Ellsworth  sus- 
tained to  this  supplementary  organization,  made  up  largely  no 
doubt  of  those  who  had  first  volunteered  for  the  original  one,  but 
who  had  been  left  at  home  in  an  equal  number,  as  too  many  to  be 
accommodated.  The  item  says : 

The  death  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  of  the  First  New  York  Zouaves, 
calls  upon  the  Second  Regiment  of  Fire  Zouaves  to  do  their  duty. 
Every  man  is  requested  to  meet  for  inspection,  in  red  shirts,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  1 o’clock  this  day.  The  several  companies  are 
reported  to  be  recruiting  rapidly,  and  yesterday  there  were  over 
fifty  names  added  to  the  rolls.  . . . The  members  who  have  en- 

listed are  of  the  best  class  of  men,  and  will  not  fail  to  give  a good 
account  of  themselves  if  called  into  active  service. 

The  history  of  this  regiment  is  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
honorable  of  those  which  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War.  Mustered  in,  July  10',  1861,  it  reenlisted  in  1864,  and  serving 
to  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  mustered  out  June  29,  1865.  It  fought 
in  twenty-eight  battles,  losing  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  711 
men.  During  its  entire  existence  it  enrolled  1,350  members.  The 
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regiment  particularly  distinguished  itself  at  Gettysburg  under  the 
command  of  Major  Michael  W.  Burns,  where  at  the  Peach  Orchard 
on  the  second  day  it  fought  with  desperate  valor,  losing  exactly  one- 
half  its  men.  A noble  monument  commemorating  this  splendid  cour- 
age, consisting  of  a massive  granite  pedestal  surmounted  by  bronze 
figures  of  a fireman  and  a zouave,  has  been  erected  on  the  ground 
where  it  displayed  its  heroism. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  the  men  of  Ellsworth’s  regiment 
were  of  the  same  type  as  these  heroes  of  the  Seventy-Third,  and  that 
had  he  lived  to  command  them,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their 
record  would  have  been  equally  distinguished.  Even  had  Colonel 
Farnham  survived,  an  honorable  history  might  well  have  been  pos- 
sible fox  the  First  Fire  Zouaves,  for  he  was  a brother  New  York 
fireman,  a brave  and  patriotic  officer,  and  one  in  whom  they  had 
confidence ; but  bereft  of  one  and  then  of  another  beloved  leader, 
the  regiment  seems  to  have  lost  pride  and  ambition  and  to  have 
degenerated  until  it  had  become  an  unserviceable  command. 

The  4:4th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  Ellsworth’s  Avengers 
— The  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  Ellsworth  was  an  indignant 
determination  to  avenge  his  death.  History  can  never  express,  ex- 
cept in  very  inadequate  terms,  the  patriotic  and  belligerent  spirit 
which  was  inspired  by  the  fall  of  this  popular  and  beloved  young 
hero;  from  Maine  to  California  thousands  upon  thousands  sprang 
to  arms  and  rushed  to  the  colors ; their  numbers  and  identities  will 
never  be  known,  yet  there  was  one  immortal  regiment  which  em- 
bodied and  visibly  crystallized  and  glorified  this  national  sentiment. 
It  was  constituted  of  men  who  were  never  found  wanting  in  the  hour 
of  peril  and  who  wrote  the  name  of  Ellsworth  in  crimson  charac- 
ters on  many  a desperate  battlefield, — the  Forty-fourth  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry,  or  Ellsworth’s  Avengers.  They  were  picked 
men,  the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  Empire  State, — moral, 
intelligent,  stalwart  soldiers,  enthusiastic  patriots,  ready  to  die  for 
their  country,  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  the  best  able  to 
compare  with  Cromwell’s  famed  “Ironsides,”  of  any  body  of  men, 
perhaps,  that  has  ever  gone  into  battle. 

Hardly  had  the  people  read  the  news  of  Ellsworth’s  assassina- 
tion, when  on  the  following  day  the  Albany  Journal  in  a notable 
communication  proposed  for  the  state  of  New  York  to  “mingle  with 
its  tears  practical  plans  for  avenging  Ellsworth’s  death,”  calling 
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for  a regiment  to  be  made  up  of  a man  from  each  township  and 
ward  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  known  as  Ellsworth’s  Avengers. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  men  should  be  not  under  twenty-two 
or  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  of  excellent  physical  organization 
and  of  courageous  spirit.  They  were  to  adopt  the  zouave  uniform 
and  the  system  of  drill  employed  by  Ellsworth,  and  the  troops  were 
to  be  armed  and  equipped  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Thus,  the  regiment  was  to  be  a free-will  offering 
of  the  choicest  manhood  of  the  commonwealth  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom,  and  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Ellsworth,  to 
insure  for  him  yet  a tangible  and  conspicuous  influence  in  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  the  Union,  while  his  mortal  body  was  sleeping  be- 
neath the  turf. 

The  proposition  met  with  immediate  and  enthusiastic  approval, 
and  on  the  27th  of  May,  three  days  after  Ellsworth’s  fall,  a meeting 
was  held  in  Albany  at  which  it  was  arranged  to  raise  a regiment  in 
the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  announced  in  the  “Journal;”  the 
requirements,  however,  which  were  to  be  fulfilled  were  made  more 
stringent  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  “temperate,  of  good  moral 
character,  not  less  than  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height.”  An  organi- 
zation, called  “The  Ellsworth  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York,”  was  formed,  with  Hon.  George  H.  Thatcher,  Mayor  of  Al- 
bany, as  President,  and  circulars  were  issued  embodying  its  pur- 
poses and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  state  to  co-operate.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  enlistments  should  be  confined  to  unmarried 
men. 

A call  having  been  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the  men  chosen 
from  townships  and  wards  up  to  the  8th  of  August,  representatives 
from  many  parts  of  the  state  reported  for  duty  at  the  City  Hall,  Al- 
bany, on  that  date.  Here  they  were  examined  as  to  the  required 
qualifications,  which  having  been  met,  they  took  up  their  first  march, 
which  was  directed  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  their  quarters 
in  the  western  limits  of  the  town,  on  the  Scotland  Road.  The  day 
was  gloomy  and  rainy,  but  this  noble  nucleus  of  the  regiment  paced 
the  muddy  streets  with  high  spirits;  and  however  much  they  were 
lacking  in  drill,  they  bore  upon  them  the  stamp  of  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  superiority,  fulfilling  in  these  respects  Ellsworth’s 
ideal  of  a soldier.  The  44th,  which  was  the  numerical  designation 
of  the  regiment,  came  to  be  distinguished  for  its  intelligence;  the 
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men  were  readers  and  debaters,  well  informed  on  current  events, 
many  had  enjoyed  advantages  of  higher  education  and  not  a few 
were  graduates  of  college.  At  the  Albany  barracks  they  maintained 
a glee  club,  and  in  every  way  showed  themselves  men  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  refinement.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of  camp  life  was 
successfully  resisted  and  intemperance  and  profanity  were  un- 
known among  them;  yet  they  were  not  wanting  in  manly,  physical 
qualities,  and  employed  themselves  in  their  leisure  hours  in  the 
sports  of  boxing,  fencing  and  ball  playing. 

During  these  days  there  occurred  in  the  regiment  an  episode 
which  forms  the  first  chapter  of  a beautiful  and  romantic  story.  A 
song,  entitled  “Ellsworth’s  Avengers,”  was  distributed  in  the 
camp,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Annie  Lisle,”  and  becoming  popular 
among  the  men,  it  was  finally  adopted  as  the  regimental  ballad.  It 
had  been  written  by  Miss  A.  Lora  Hudson,  whose  home  was  near 
Albany,  and  it  had  been  composed  in  the  school-room  where  she  was 
teaching.  Miss  Hudson,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a Baptist  minis- 
ter, and  an  orphan,  was  visited  by  a committee  of  the  regiment,  who 
presented  her  with  a copy  of  the  resolutions  of  thanks  which  had 
been  adopted.  She  was  afterwards  invited  to  become  the  “Daugh- 
ter of  the  Regiment”  for  the  44th,  and  accepting  the  honor  she 
served  as  nurse  and  matron  with  it  throughout  the  service.  During 
her  first  year,  Miss  Hudson  in  the  capacity  of  matron  of  the  hos- 
pital, became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Elias  L.  Bissell,  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  44th  regiment,  and  their  friendship  ripening  into  a more  ten- 
der passion,  they  were  married  three  years  later,  in  1864.  She  died 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1899,  and  her  name,  ever  held  in  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance,  is  carved  on  the  monument  which  com- 
memorates Ellsworth’s  Avengers,  on  Little  Round  Top,  Gettysburg. 
Two  verses  and  the  refrain  of  her  song  follow : 

Down  where  the  patriot  army 
Near  Potomac’s  side 
Guards  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom, 

Gallant  Ellsworth  died. 

Brave  was  the  noble  chieftain: 

At  his  country’s  call 
Hastened  to  the  field  of  battle, 

And  was  first  to  fall. 
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Refrain 

Strike,  freeman,  for  the  Union ! 

Sheathe  your  swords  no  more 

While  remains  in  arms  a traitor 
On  Columbia’s  shore! 

# # # # 

First  to  fall,  thou  youthful  martyr, 

Hapless  was  thy  fate ; 

Hasten  we  as  thy  avengers 
From  thy  native  state. 

Speed  we  on,  from  town  and  city, 

Not  for  wealth  or  fame, 

But  because  we  love  the  Union, 

And  our  Ellsworth’s  name. 

# # # # 

Early  in  October  the  quota  of  the  regiment  was  completed  and 
^company  officers  were  elected.  The  regimental  officers  commissioned 
were  Stephen  W.  Stryker,  Colonel;  James  C.  Rice,  Lieut.  Col- 
onel; James  McKown,  Major;  Edward  B.  Knox,  Adjutant.  Non- 
commissioned officers:  William  Frothingham,  Surgeon;  Elias  L. 
Bissell,  Ass’t  Surgeon;  Fred  R.  Mundy,  Quartermaster;  Loomis  H. 
Pease,  Chaplain. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  Colonel  Stryker  should  command 
the  regiment,  for  he  had  not  only  enjoyed  intimate  relations  with 
Ellsworth  in  the  latter’s  military  activities  in  Chicago,  thus  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  zouave  drill,  but  he  had  served  under  him  in 
the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves  as  Adjutant  of  that  regiment;  from 
these  associations  he  had  become  conversant  with  the  mind,  charac- 
ter and  purposes  of  the  young  hero  whose  name  and  spirit  the  regi- 
ment was  pledged  to  carry  into  battle.  It  was  Colonel  Stryker,  too, 
who  had  commanded  the  guard  of  honor  that  had  accompanied  Ells- 
worth’s remains  from  Washington  to  Mechanicville,  and  he  had 
thus  in  life  and  death  been  baptized  into  his  character  and  senti- 
ments. He  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Several  other  officers 
of  the  regiment  had  served  under  Ellsworth,  all  of  the  following 
having  belonged  to  the  Chicago  Zouaves:  Adjutant  E.  B.  Knox; 
Captains  L.  S.  Larrabee,  Freeman  Conner  and  W.  N.  Danks ; E.  M. 
Coates,  G.  H.  Fergus  and  F.  E.  Yates.  The  presence  of  these  ex- 
perienced men  raised  the  regiment  rapidly  into  an  excellent  state  of 
efficiency  and  drill,  so  that  when  it  was  reviewed  by  Governor  E. 
D.  Morgan  on  the  8th  of  October,  just  two  months  from  the  date 
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of  the  arrival  at  Albany  of  the  first  party  of  recruits,  it  presented 
a fine  appearance  and  acquitted  itself  in  a highly  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Again,  on  the  10th  of  October  it  was  reviewed  by  a committee 
of  the  Ellsworth  Association  and  won  decided  praise  for  the  manly 
array  of  its  ranks  and  for  the  precision  of  its  evolutions.  It  will 
be  appropriate  here  to  quote  from  Fox’s  “History  of  Regimental 
Losses,”  concerning  the  regiment: 

“The  enlisted  men  of  this  regiment  were  the  finest  of  any  in  the 
service.  They  were  recruited  from  every  county  in  the  state  in  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  calling  for  unmarried,  able  bodied  men, 
not  over  thirty  years  of  age,  nor  under  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  of  good  moral  character.  The  men  were  of  a high  order 
of  intelligence,  and  when  the  regiment  was  organized  it  was  found 
that  the  average  age  was  twenty-two,  and  the  average  height  five 
feet  ten  and  one-half  inches.  The  men  wore  a zouave  uniform  the 
first  year  of  the  service.” 

The  44th  left  Albany  for  the  front  on  October  21,  1861,  muster- 
ing 1,061  men.  An  ovation  was  accorded  them  by  the  20,000  people 
who  lined  the  streets  of  the  city  as  the  regiment  in  their  new 
Zouave  uniforms  marched  to  the  river  preceded  by  Schreiber’s 
Band,  which  had  been  enlisted  in  the  service.  The  men  were  halted 
before  the  residence  of  Hon.  Erastus  Corning,  where  a beautiful 
stand  of  colors  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Corning,  a gift  that  was 
highly  appreciated,  as  was  the  advancing  to  the  Paymaster  by  Mr. 
Corning  of  the  sum  of  $20,000,  in  order  that  the  men  might  be  paid 
before  their  departure  from  Albany.  They  reached  Washington  on 
October  24,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  regiment  marched  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  was  informally  reviewed  by  President  Lincoln. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  had  this  to  say  con- 
cerning the  parade:  “The  44th  New  York  (Ellsworth’s)  was  a 

wonder  to  us  this  afternoon.  Hackneyed  as  we  are  with  marching 
regiments,  nothing  in  the  army  can  compare  with  it ; it  is  the  finest 
body  of  men  ever  enlisted  on  this  continent.  Its  march  through  the 
Avenue  was  a great  sensation.” 

The  regiment  went  into  camp  on  October  28  at  Hall’s  Hill,  Va., 
situated  several  miles  south  of  the  Capital  and  just  beyond  the  de- 
fenses of  the  city,  having  been  made  a part  of  the  division  com- 
manded by  Brig.  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  of  the  3d  Brigade  un- 
der Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield.  The  winter  was  passed  at  this  place. 
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The  44th  was  ever  receiving  praise  for  its  excellent  appearance  and 
drill ; before  entering  Virginia,  in  a review  by  Gen.  McClellan,  then 
Commandant  of  the  Army,  the  right  of  the  line  was  given  to  Ells- 
worth’s Avengers  above  ten  other  regiments  which  participated: 
and  while  at  Hall’s  Hill,  in  a grand  review  held  by  McClellan  at 
Bailey’s  Cross  Roads,  at  which  were  present  the  President  and 
other  government  notables,  the  44th  was  commended  by  the  Com- 
manding General  as  exhibiting  the  best  marching  of  any  regiment 
of  the  70,000  troops  in  the  parade.  Again,  in  a dress  parade  at 
Hall’s  Hill  which  Gen.  McClellan  observed,  he  stated  concerning  it 
to  Col.  Stryker  of  the  44th  that  his  was  “the  best  drilled  regiment 
in  the  army.”  These  complimentary  allusions  were,  of  course,  ap- 
preciated by  the  regiment  and  its  friends  at  home,  and  they  indi- 
cated, too,  that  the  state  of  New  York  had  sent  to  the  front  an  ideal 
body  of  men,  one  measuring  up  to  the  standards  that  had  been  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  lamented  young  officer  whose  death  had  been  the 
tocsin  of  war  to  call  it  to  arms ; but,  as  yet  a shot  had  not  been  fired, 
and  it  remained  for  the  Avengers  to  prove  in  battle  the  stuff  they 
were  made  of ; to  show  whether  in  the  stress  of  battle  they  would 
stand  the  trial  and  honor  Ellsworth’s  name. 

With  Gen.  Porter’s  division,  the  44th  broke  camp  at  Hall’s  Hill 
on  March  9, 1862,  and  the  division  having  been  assigned  to  the  Third 
Corps,  on  April  4 began  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Another  dis- 
position of  Gen.  Porter’s  division  was  made  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  the  Fifth  Corps  was  created  and  this  division  made  a part  of 
it,  Gen.  Porter  being  placed  in  command  of  the  Corps.  On  the 
morning  of  May  27,  the  44th  with  the  Fifth  Corps  started  in  the  rain 
at  3.30  a.  m.  and  marched  northward  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
a body  of  Confederates  which  designed  to  operate  on  the  Union 
flank.  The  enemy  was  met  at  10  o’clock  four  miles  south  of  Han- 
over Court  House,  and  the  battle  fought  which  bears  that  name. 
While  this  was  not  a great  engagement,  it  was  a fiercely  contested 
one  in  which  the  Confederate  force  of  9,000  men  were  driven  from 
the  field,  after  the  44th,  with  the  regiments  associated,  had  proved 
themselves  worthy  soldiers.  The  regiment  lost  in  this  battle  eighty- 
four  men,  more  than  one-half  of  the  men  killed  in  this  action  be- 
longing to  the  Avengers.  The  silken  colors  which  Mrs.  Corning  had 
presented  to  the  regiment  were  fearfully  torn  and  disfigured,  but 
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heroically  held  aloft.  I quote  from  a history  of  the  44th,  by  Capt. 
Eugene  A.  Nash: 

The  colors  of  the  regiment  showed  the  severity  of  the  fight.  The 
Color  Sergeant  was  shot  through  the  head;  Corporal  James  Young, 
of  Company  F,  raised  the  colors  twice  from  the  ground  and  was 
twice  shot  down ; Samuel  W.  Chandler,  of  (Company  F,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  leg  and  arm,  with  wounds  bleeding,  crept  to  the  flag- 
staff and  with  great  effort  raised  it  the  third  time ; in  a moment  he 
too  was  shot  in  the  breast  and  fell;  Frank  B.  Schutt,  of  Company 
G,  then  raised  it.  The  flag  was  pierced  by  forty  bullets. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  recount  the  protracted  history  of  the  gal- 
lant and  heroic  part  taken  by  Ellsworth’s  Avengers  throughout  its 
service ; the  merest  glance  at  its  record  and  the  lists  of  its  casualties 
in  the  seven  days  fighting  before  Richmond,  and  on  into  the  battles 
of  Second  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg  (the  most  terrible  of  all  its  sacrifices),  Rappahannock 
Station,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania,  North 
Anna,  Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburgh,  is  sufficient 
testimony  that  the  regiment  remembered  Ellsworth. 

Early  in  July,  1862,  the  regiment  reached  Harrison’s  Landing 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Peninsular  campaign;  it  was  no  longer  that 
magnificent  aggregation  which  had  left  Albany  eight  months  be- 
fore; it  had  been  fearfully  reduced,  one  hundred  men  having  been 
lost  in  the  last  battle,  Malvern  Hill.  When  President  Lincoln  re- 
viewed the  Fifth  Corps  about  this  time,  he  observed  the  decimated 
ranks  of  the  44th  and  gave  expression  to  his  astonishment  and  sor- 
row that  the  noble  body  of  men,  numbering  more  than  a thousand, 
whom  he  had  but  a few  months  since  seen  proudly  marching  the 
streets  of  the  Capital,  had  been  so  terribly  depleted.  During  these 
days  Col.  Stryker  resigned  as  commandant  of  the  regiment  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Rice.  Here,  too,  occurred  the  mustering 
out  of  Schreiber’s  Band.  The  remnant  of  the  stricken  regiment 
sorrowed  to  part  with  it,  for  it  had  been  a source  of  cheer  and  solace 
in  the  camp  and  field;  they  had  marched  to  its  stirring  harmonies 
into  the  defenses  of  Yorktown,  and  its  beautiful  cadences,  rising 
triumphant  above  the  roar  of  battle,  had  inspired  with  patriotism, 
and  nerved  on  to  the  conflict,  and  soothed  the  tortured  and  dying  on 
the  fields  of  war. 

In  October  the  regiment  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
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companies  which  had  been  recruited  in  New  York  state.  The  acces- 
sions were  called  “New  Companies  C and  E,”  the  men  of  the  old 
companies  thus  designated  having  been  distributed  to  other  units  of 
the  regiment.  Company  O was  composed  of  recruits  for  the  most 
part  from  Yates  county,  while  company  E was  raised  in  Albany  and 
vicinity  and  consisted  principally  of  Albany  Normal  School  men, 
Capt.  Rodney  G-.  Kimball  and  2d  Lieut.  Albert  N.  Husted  having 
been  professors  in  that  institution.  These  two  companies  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  regiment. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  while  the  44th  was  encamped  at  Stoneman’s  Switch,  a few 
miles  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  a log  chapel  was  built  by  the  regi- 
ment and  used  as  a house  of  worship,  for  debates,  and  for  musical 
and  literary  entertainments.  All  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  of  this  regiment,  and  the  primitive  little  16x32  foot 
building  became  a popular  rallying  place  for  the  soldiers,  the  de- 
votions and  diversions  being  a welcome  surcease  from  the  tedium 
and  perverting  influences  of  the  camp.  The  innovation  was  initiated 
by  Colonel  Rice  and  it  was  he  who  presided  at  the  first  service, 
Captain  Kimball  reading  a sermon.  Another  interesting  event  took 
place  on  the  16th  day  of  the  month,  when  a new  flag  was  presented 
to  the  regiment,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  from 
whom  the  old  banner  had  been  received  when  the  44th  left  the  city. 
Out  on  the  parade  ground  the  two  flags,  the  old  and  the  new,  were 
unfurled  to  the  breeze;  the  new  banner  was  of  silk  with  the  stars 
embroidered  in  white  on  the  blue,  while  the  staff  partook  of  the 
same  costliness  and  beauty,  having  a solid  silver  spear-head  glitter- 
ing at  its  crest ; the  other  emblem  was  battle-grimed,  tattered,  shot 
through  with  eighty -four  bullets  and  two  shells;  its  staff  twice 
broken  by  war  missiles,  while  twelve  of  its  bearers  had  been  im- 
mediately killed  and  eighteen  wounded  while  carrying  it  in  front 
of  the  regiment. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  men  derived  not  a little 
intellectual  stimulus  from  the  debates  and  exchange  of  opinions 
which  went  on  in  the  chapel,  and  Colonel  Rice  was  moved  to  send  an 
appeal  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  abandon  the  “Peace  at  any 
price”  idea,  which  to  a considerable  extent  was  prevailing  in  the 
North,  and  to  fight  the  war  out  on  its  merits.  McKendree  Shaw  was 
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delegated  to  write  the  paper,  which  with  a very  few  exceptions  was 
signed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command.  It  was  dated, 

Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  March  7,  1863. 

Its  closing  words  were, 

We,  the  undersigned,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  the  44th  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  represent- 
ing every  county  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ocean,  have  pledged  anew 
our  lives  and  our  sacred  honor;  for  we  feel  assured  if  you  seek 
peace  on  any  terms  less  than  that  of  an  entire  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  traitors  in  arms,  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  peace  will  only  be  temporary,  and  that  sooner  or  later  you  will 
be  obliged  to  send  your  younger  sons  and  brothers  to  enrich  the 
soil  already  fertile  with  the  dead — younger  and  fresher  blood  to 
crimson  the  streams  already  red  with  the  slaughter. 

From  time  to  time  changes  were  made  in  the  officers  serving 
with  the  Fifth  Corps,  necessitated  by  casualties  and  promotions, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  mention  the  more  important  of  them  as  re- 
lated to  the  44th  regiment.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1863,  a few 
weeks  before  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  the  officers  were  as  fol- 
lows : Gen.  George  G.  Mead,  Corps  Commander ; Gen.  Griffin,  First 
Division;  Gen.  Stockton,  Third  Brigade;  Col.  Rice,  44th  Regiment. 
Gen.  Butterfield,  who  had  commanded  the  Third  Brigade,  was  now 
made  Chief  of  Staff  for  Gen.  Mead.  On  the  27th  of  April  the  Fifth 
Corps  began  its  movement  from  Stoneman’s  Switch  in  the  Chancel- 
lorsville campaign,  each  man  carrying  eight  days  rations.  It  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  at  Kelley’s  Ford  on  a pontoon  bridge,  partici- 
pated without  serious  loss  in  the  battle  and  returned  to  the  old  camp 
at  Stoneman’s  Switch  on  May  6,  the  44th  having  served  with  its 
division  as  the  rear  guard  in  the  night  march  from  the  battlefield. 

The  Gettysburg  campaign  began  with  Gen.  Mead  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  with  Gen.  Strong  Vincent  at  the 
head  of  the  Third  Brigade,  composed  of  the  83d  Penn.,  16th  Mich., 
20th  Me.,  and  the  44th  N.  Y.  The  Fifth  Corps  after  days  of  con- 
tinual marching  arrived  at  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day’s  battle,  July  2.  An  undecisive  struggle  had  occurred  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  principal  feature  of  the  second  day’s  battle  was 
the  attempt  of  the  Confederates  to  turn  our  left  flank,  to  prevent 
which  Gen.  Sickles  had  posted  his  Third  Corps  in  a line  from  the 
Peach  Orchard  on  the  west,  to  Little  Round  Top,  a rocky  hill  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  the  east,  the  distance  being  about  one 
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mile.  The  battle  began  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  with  an  attack 
at  the  Peach  Orchard,  and  extending  gradually  to  Little  Round  Top, 
raged  violently  until  dusk,  but  the  Confederates  were  unsuccessful. 

While  the  conflict  here  was  at  its  height,  the  Third  Brigade  was 
marching  onto  the  field  to  reinforce  Gen.  Sickles,  and  was  detached 
from  the  Fifth  Corps  with  which  it  was  approaching  the  firing  line, 
and  hurried  to  Little  Round  Top  to  meet  the  heavy  bodies  of  the 
enemy  which  were  moving  to  take  that  vital  eminence.  Gen.  Gouver- 
neur  K.  Warren,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mead,  had 
visited  the  hill  and  observed  the  danger,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  immediately  ordered  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Third 
Brigade  and  other  troops.  The  Brigade,  aggregating  not  more  than 
1,200,  rushed  to  the  threatened  point  and  reached  it  barely  in  time 
to  prevent  its  seizure.  Overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy  were 
immediately  hurled  against  the  Brigade  in  the  desperate  attempt  to 
gain  this  coveted  high  groupd  on  the  left  extremity  of  our  main 
line,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  endangered  the  position  of 
the  army.  But  at  last  with  the  Third  Brigade’s  sixty  rounds  of 
ammunition  exhausted,  with  the  fumes  of  the  battle  thick  in  the  air 
and  their  comrades  dead  and  dying  about  them,  the  Confederates 
still  surging  to  the  fight,  Col.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  of  the  20th 
Maine,  in  desperation  ordered  a bayonet  charge,  which  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  other  regiments  of  the  Brigade,  effected  a final  vic- 
tory and  left  Little  Round  Top  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops. 

Other  organizations  fought  here  with  the  Third  Brigade;  Haz- 
lett’s  Battery  won  distinction  when  it  hauled  its  guns  up  the  steep 
and  rocky  hill  and  added  its  deep  diapason  to  the  battle  chorus.  The 
mortality  was  great,  but  the  sacrifice  was  justified  by  the  victory; 
Hazlitt  was  killed,  Gen.  Vincent  fatally  wounded.  Of  the  313  men 
with  which  the  44th  went  into  the  battle,  106  were  lost  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  through 
the  fall  of  Col.  Vincent,  commanding  the  Third  Brigade,  his  place 
was  assumed  by  Col.  Rice  'of  the  44th,  the  command  of  the  regiment 
then  devolving  upon  Lieut.  Col.  Freeman  Conner.  Thus  was  a mem- 
ber of  Ellsworth’s  Chicago  Zouaves,  and  of  the  First  New  York 
Fire  Zouaves  in  command  of  the  Avengers  at  this  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  where  the  regiment  acquired  its  greatest  fame. 
Early  in  the  battle  Capt.  Lucius  S.  Larrabee,  who  had  served  in  the 
same  commands,  was  killed.  These  and  other  young  men  from 
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'Chicago,  trained  in  Ellsworth’s  Zouaves,  had  through  love  for  him 
at  his  solicitation  left  their  homes  to  aid  in  the  training  of  the  First 
Fire  Zouaves,  and  later  had  enlisted  in  the  Avengers  to  aid  in  its 
organization  and  drill,  and  to  fight  with  them  on  many  a desperate 
field. 

Here,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  it  is  expedient  to  bring  to  a 
close  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  44th  regiment ; — leaving  it  in 
the  glory  of  its  greatest  service  at  the  “high-water  mark  of  the 
Rebellion,”  and  with  Ellsworth’s  patriotic  purposes  fulfilled,  and 
his  assassination  avenged.  A few  words  more,  however,  will  be 
necessary  with  which  briefly  to  relate  the  remainder  of  its  career; 
on  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1864,  while  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  before 
Petersburg,  Va.,  the  terms  of  the  original  three  years  enlistments 
having  expired,  these  men  and  officers,  now  numbering  but  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  took  their  leave  of  the  army  and  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  reception  accorded  them  upon  their  arrival  in 
Albany  was  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic,  but  throughout  the  city 
was  an  under-tone  of  sadness,  for  it  remembered  the  1,061  stalwart 
men  who,  three  years  ago,  had  so  gaily  marched  the  streets  of  the 
town,  of  which  this  weathered  and  war-worn  company  was  but  the 
melancholy  remnant. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  consisting  of  the  “new  com- 
panies C and  E,”  together  with  recruits,  transfers,  etc.,  four  com- 
panies were  constituted  and  served  under  the  name  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Battalion,  and  as  such  fought  in  the  battle  of  Poplar  Spring 
Church,  on  Sept.  30,  1864.  By  a special  order  from  Army  Head- 
quarters, dated  Oct.  11,  1864,  the  Battalion  was  distributed  to  the 
146th  and  140th  New  York  Volunteers,  183  men  going  to  the  former, 
and  266  to  the  latter. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  Third  Brigade,  with  which  the 
44th  had  so  long  served,  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  surrendered 
troops  of  Lee’s  army.  Gen.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  who,  commanding 
the  20th  Maine  at  Little  Round  Top  had  with  his  charge  turned  the 
tide  of  battle,  was  now  commanding  a division,  and  with  his  troops 
had  been  ordered  to  receive  the  arms  and  colors  of  the  'Confederate 
army ; but  with  a fine  exhibition  of  sentiment,  he  requested  that  for 
the  occasion  he  might  be  placed  in  command  of  his  old  Brigade,  the 
Third,  with  which  he  had  been  long  associated.  His  wish  was  grant- 
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ed,  and  he  has  told  in  eloquent  and  impressive  words  of  the  historic 
and  pathetic  scenes  of  that  memorable  day.  He  says : 

So,  a Confederate  division  at  a time  covers  our  front;  they 
halt,  face  inward  some  ten  paces  from  us;  carefully  “dress”  their 
lines,  each  captain  as  particular  of  his  alignment  as  if  at  a dress 
parade.  Then  they  fix  bayonets,  stack  arms,  then  wearily  remove 
their  cartridge  boxes  and  hang  them  on  the  pile ; lastly,  reluctantly, 
painfully  they  furl  their  battle- stained  flags  and  lay  them  down; 
some,  unable  to  restrain  themselves,  rush  from  the  ranks,  cling  to 
them,  kneeling  over  them  and  kissing  them  with  burning  tears.  And 
then  the  flag  of  the  Union  floats  alone  upon  the  field. 

I would  here  observe  that  the  fall  of  Ellsworth  had  been  the 
result  of  a contention  concerning  this  now  humiliated  flag; — a flag- 
scene  was  a tragic  feature  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ; — a dramatic 
flag-scene  now  closed  it.  Thus  was  it  pfesaged  when  Ellsworth  fell 
— in  his  dead  hands  he  grasped  the  banner  of  rebellion ; it  was  his, 
though  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  But  it  was  the  harbinger  of  that  Ap- 
pomattox victory  four  years  later,  when  into  the  custody  of  that 
Brigade  in  which  his  Avengers  had  fought,  should  be  handed  the 
defeated  flag  of  the  Confederacy. 
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Heraldry* 

By  E.  C.  Finley,  New  Y)ork  City 

ERALDRY  in  all  its  branches  has  intrigued  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind  from  time  immemorial.  The  stage  of 
development  which  it  presents  to  the  world  to-day  is 
comparatively  recent,  however.  The  custom  of  using  a 
sign,  distinctive  and  recognizable  among  men  as  appertaining  to  the 
descendants  of  one  progenitor  and  members  of  one  house,  sprang 
into  use  thousands  of  years  before  need  arose  for  the  surname. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  assigned  to  Zeus  the  thunderbolt 
and  the  eagle,  as  emblematic  of  his  supreme  power  and  divinity,  men 
adopted  as  the  emblems  of  their  houses  less  pretentious  but  equally 
eloquent  badges.  The  eagle  and  the  lion  have  always  been  the  em- 
blems of  royalty,  and  as  such  were  used  among  the  Hittites  and  the 
Egyptians.  Traces  of  the  use  of  a rude  heraldry  are  found  among 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  races,  showing  how  early  man  strove  to 
express  his  individuality  by  a sign  which  represented  himself  and 
his  house  wherever  seen.  Totemism,  discovered  among  the  most  an- 
cient peoples,  is  another  forerunner  of  true  heraldry,  and  so  far 
touches  on  the  science  of  armory  (as  heraldry  was  originally  called) 
that  some  students  trace  the  white  horse  of  Westphalia,  the  bull’s 
head  of  the  Mechlenburgers,  and  other  ancient  armories,  to  its  in- 
fluence. With  the  development  of  a well-ordered  mythology,  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  had  their  symbols.  Greek  sculpture  and  pottery 
display  many  well  defined  symbols  constantly  associated  with 
heroes,  mythical  and  historical,  and  with  races.  These  are  often 
borne  on  shields,  on  helmets  and  on  standards.  These  divine  em- 
blems were  frequently  adopted  by  those  houses  which  claimed  a 
semi-divine  origin,  and  borne  through  generation  and  generation. 
The  adoption  of  symbols  for  gods  and  men  went  far  among  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Hittites.  The  use  of  a form  of  heraldry 
among  the  ancient  Jews  is  illustrated  by  the  following  verse  from 

*This  is  a reprint  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  Americana  several  years  ago  and  for 
which  there  have  been  numerous  requests. — Ed. 
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Chapter  II,  Numbers:  “Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  by  his  own.  standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father’s  house. 
...”  Rabbinical  writers  have  supported  the  belief  that  the  stand- 
ards set  up  in  the  camps  of  the  Israelites  bore  figures  devised  from 
the  prophecy  of  Jacob,— the  ravening  wolf  for  Benjamin,  the  lion’s 
whelp  for  Judah.  In  the  East  are  found  the  ancient  symbols  of 
China  and  Japan— the  five  clawed  dragon  and  the  chrysanthemum 
badge  of  the  Japanese  emperor.  On  the  American  continent,  long 
before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  Aztec  chiefs  bore 
shields  and  banners  inscribed  with  devices  showing  in  the  phonetic 
writing  the  name  o'f  their  bearers;  and  the  eagle  on  the  flag  of 
Mexico  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  eagle  once  carved  over  the  pal- 
ace of  Montezuma.  • 

Despite  the  fact  that  its  beginnings  are  clearly  recognizable  as 
far  back  as  our  knowledge  of  human  life  extends,  heraldry  as  a 
science  dates  back  no  further  than  the  eleventh  century,  when  laws 
for  its  guidance  began  to  be  laid  down,  and  various  symbols  to  be 
recognized  as  hereditary.  Its  suddenness  of  development  from  that 
time  is  remarkable.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  is  thought 
to  have  been  the;  first  to  interpose  regulations  in  the  field  of  her- 
aldry, and  is  called  by  some  the  real  father  of  the  art.  In  England, 
and  it  is  in  English  heraldry  that  we  are  particularly  interested— 
though  two  heralds,  Norroy  and  Surrey,  were  appoined  by  Edward 
I.,  and  Clarenceux  by  Edward  IV.  in  1611— it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  that  proclamation  was  made  forbidding  any  one 
to  assume  armorial  bearings  without  permission  from  the  King  or 
his  heralds.  Henry,  a great  patron  of  heraldry,  instituted  the  of- 
fice of  Harter  King  of  Arms,  and  his  Pursuivant  Blue  Mantle.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  heraldry  became  hereditary,  armorial  bearings  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  the  eldest  son  wearing  the  shield  as 
carried  by  his  father.  The  younger  sons  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  some  difference,  or  mark  of  cadency.  Simplicity  is  the  predomi- 
nating feature  of  these  early  coats-of-arms.  With  time,  however, 
owing  to  the  practice  of  the  younger  branches  of  a family  accumu- 
lating charges,  altering  outlines,  changing  colors  and  assuming 
borders,  heraldry  became  complicated,  and  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting some  means  for  its  stringent  regulation  became  apparent. 
The  power  of  conferring  arms  and  the  right  to  bear  them,  origin- 
ally invested  in  the  king,  was  delegated  by  him  to  the  King  of  Arms. 
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The  title  of  Clarenceux  was  conferred  on  a Herald  in  the  train  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarenceux,  son  of  Edward  III.  Edward  IV.  created 
that  officer  a King  of  Arms,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  south,  east 
and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Beside  these  officers,  there 
were  inferior  ones  denominated  Heralds  and  Pursuivants.  The 
entire  body  incorporated  by  the  charter  of  Richard  III.  constitutes 
the  College  of  Arms. 

Arms  were  no  sooner  esteemed  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
honor  and  blood  than  they  were  eagerly  sought  after.  Application 
to  the  Crown  for  grants  of  arms  became  so  constant  that  the  King 
empowered  Clarenceux  and  Norroy  actually  to  confer  the  right  to 
bear  arms  within  their  jurisdictions,  under  the  title  of  Earls  Mar- 
shal. The  first  armorial  bearings  were  assumed  without  restraint, 
largely  from  military  ensigns  by  the  old  British,  Saxon  and  Norman 
houses,  who  adopted  their  standards  first  as  a military  distinction, 
and  retained  them  as  an  honorable  distinction.  Ftom  these  ancient 
noble  houses  sprang  the  gentry  of  England,  who,  being  attached  by 
blood  or  allegiance,  assumed  or  were  granted  arms  resembling  those 
of  their  chiefs.  Not  all  of  the  ancient  gentry  or  lesser  nobility  re- 
ceived their  arms  in  this  manner,  however,  for  they  were  frequently 
assigned  by  the  Crown  to  such  gentlemen  of  blood  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  some  noteworthy 
deed  of  valor.  With  the  threatened  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  bear- 
ing arms,  lax  laws  came  into  force.  So  great  was  the  abuse,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  V.  was  compelled  to  limit  the  bearing  of  arms  to 
those  who  held  them  by  actual  grant,  or  whose  ancestors  could  be 
proved  to  have  borne  them  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt— “ ex- 
ceptis  illis  qi  nobiscum  apud  bellum  de  Agincourt  arma  portabant.” 
Despite  the  royal  ordinance,  a multiplicity  of  irregularities  and  dis- 
orders were  found  to  have  crept  into  matters  pertaining  to  descent 
and  arms.  To  overcome  this,  commissions  were  issued  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  the  two  Provincial  Kings  of  Arms,  authorizing  each 
to  visit  the  whole  of  his  province  as  often  as  necessary  (about  once 
every  thirty  years)  “to  convene  before  him  all  those  who  bore  or 
assumed  to  bear  arms,  and  were  styled  esquires  and  gentlemen; 
and  to  cause  them  to  produce  and  show  by  what  authority  and  right 
they  challenged  and  claimed  the  use  of  arms.”  In  pursuance  of 
this  royal  commission,  began  the  circuit  of  the  Kings  of  Arms, 
called  Visitations,  about  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  con- 
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tinued  periodically  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  The  princi- 
pal hereditary  arms  of  England  are  borne  under  the  authority  of 
these  records  of  Heralds’  Visitations,  as  they  were  called.  Beside 
the  College  of  Arms  in  England  there  is  a similar  institution  for 
Scotland— The  Lion  Office,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Lord  Lion 
King  of  Arms.  In  Ireland  the  principal  Herald  is  styled  the  Ulster 
King  of  Arms. 

Opinion  differs  widely  as  to  the  earliest  authentic  date  which 
can  be  set  for  the  use  of  heraldic  bearings  as  we  now  know  them. 
We  have  scattered  instances  of  the  use  of  arms  from  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  known  that  armorial  bearings  were  used  by  neither 
the  Normans  nor  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  we  know,  had  to  bare  his  head  before  he  could  per- 
suade his  men  that  he  still  lived.  This  fact  aids  in  fixing  the  date 
when  the  shield,  embossed  with  the  arms  of  its  bearer,  became  a 
distinctive  and  personal  adjunct  to  his  panoply  of  war.  The  use  of 
arms  on  seals  antedates  their  use  on  shields.  Richard  I.  is  the  first 
English  sovereign  who  appears  on  his  Great  Seal  with  arms  on  his 
shield  (1189).  On  his  seal  of  1164,  Philip  of  Alsace,  Count  of 
Flanders,  bears  a shield  charged  with  a lion.  Although  in  1189 
Richard  bore  arms  of  a lion  rampant,  another  seal  nine  years  later 
shows  him  with  the  familiar  bearings  which  have  been  used  as  the 
arms  of  England  by  each  of  his  successors.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  arms  upon  shields  increased  in  number.  Soon 
most  of  the  great  houses  of  the  West  displayed  them  with  pride. 
The  value  of  shield  and  banner  on  the  field  of  battle  as  a means  of 
distinction  in  the  press  of  an  engagement  was  quickly  recognized. 
The  knight  arrayed  for  battle,  carrying  his  armorial  bearings  on 
his  shield,  the  charge  of  his  shield  displayed  on  his  surcoat,  his 
“coat-of-arms”  on  his  banner  and  on  the  trapping  of  his  horse, 
even  on  the  peaks  of  his  saddle,  was  recognized  more  easily  by 
friend  and  foe  than  if  his  face,  barred  beyond  the  visored  helmet, 
had  been  exposed  to  view.  Men  soon  learned  that  the  gold  and  blue 
checkers  meant  Warrenne,  and  that  gold  and  red  vair  was  for  Fer- 
rers. It  is  erroneous  to  assume,  however,  that  the  custom  of  bear- 
ing arms  on  the  battlefield  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  wide  use  of 
arms  in  England.  The  growth  of  the  custom  of  sealing  deeds,  char- 
ters and  every  conceivable  legal  document  had  at  least  as  much 
influence  on  the  development  of  heraldry  as  any  military  need 
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With  the  rise  of  this  custom,  women,  clerks  (clerics),  citizens  and 
men  of  peace1,  colleges  and  corporations,  shared  with  the  soldier 
the  need  for  a distinctive  mark.  Few  men  could  write,  outside  the 
priestly  class  and  trained  clerks  and  scriveners,  most  of  whom  were 
churchmen.  Hence  the  need  for  an  unmistakable  sign.  The  pres- 
tige attaching  to  the  right  to  bear  arms  naturally  appealed  to  high 
and  low.  Every  effort  was  made  to  perpetuate  them..  Arms  in 
stone,  wood  and  brass  decorated  the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the 
houses  of  the  living ; they  were  embroidered  in  the  silks  and  tapes- 
tries of  great  houses,  on  the  vestments  of  royalty  and  priests, 
painted  on  the  sails  of  ships,  worked  in  gold  and  silver  and  enamel. 
From  a military  necessity  arms  had  become  the  sine  qua  non  of 
gentility,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  walk  of  life  which  did  not 
display  the  glory  and  splendor  of  heraldic  blazonry  on  every  oc- 
casion and  under  any  suitable  pretext.  Even  among  warriors,  the 
full  splendor  of  armory  played  a greater  part  in  the  tournament 
than  on  the  field  of  battle. 

At  this  point  it  will  not  be  too  great  a digression  if  we  devote  a 
short  space  to  the  tournament,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  sub- 
ject of  heraldry.  This  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
has  figured  in  romance  and  history  for  centuries.  The  appeal  of 
the  combat  at  arms  fought  by  knights  in  full  array,  and  gazed  upon 
by  kings,  where  beauty  sat  enthroned  and  watched  the  clash  of  iron 
and  steel,  has  never  been  neglected  in  English  literature.  Scott 
calculated  well  when  he  described  the  Tournament  in  “Ivanhoe,” 
the  hold  which  his  words  will  take  on  generations  to  come.  Despite 
the  fact  that  tournaments  were  but  “military  exercises  carried  out 
not  in  the  spirit  of  hostility,”  many  a fight  was  fought  to  the  death 
for  a lady’s  favor,  many  a lifelong  enmity  settled,  and  many  lives 
lost  accidentally  in  these  medieval  games  of  war.  The  most  gor- 
geous of  which  we  have  record  is  that  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  held  in  the  valley  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres  by  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France,  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  A roll  of  the 
arms  of  those  taking  part  in  one  of  the  tournaments  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  is  preserved,  showing  the  arms  of  Henry  and 
Francis,  arms  of  contestants,  and  two  columns  of  “cheques” 
marked  with  the  names  and  scoring  points  of  the  jousters. 

To  treat  the  subject  exhaustively  would  require  a lifetime  of 
concentrated  effort,  and  the  writer  has  attempted  no  more  than  to 
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give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  science  of  heraldry.  In  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  technical  devices  of  heraldry,  he  essays 
only  a brief  synopsis  of  the  different  classes  of  heraldic  devices, 
with  their  significance: 

The  Escutcheon  or  Shield  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  trappings  of  a knight  or  soldier  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
arms ; it  was  circular  and  convex  in  shape,  with  a boss  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  body  generally  of  wood  and  the  rim  of  metal.  This  form 
was  that  generally  borne  by  the  foot  soldier;  with  the  mounted 
knight  the  triangular  or  lozenge  form  became  the  favorite,  and  it  is 
this  form  the  shield  retains  in  heraldry,  although  artists  have  al- 
lowed themselves  much  liberty  in  the  matter  of  outlining  it.  The 
accessories  of  arms  are  composed  of  the  Crest;  Supporters;  Hel- 
met; Mantling;  Wreath,  Chapeau,  or  Coronet;  and  Motto;  not  all 
of  which  are  possessed  by  armigerous  families.  The  shield,  the 
only  indispensable  part  of  a coat-of-arms,  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal constituents— the  field  (or  ground),  the  tinctures  (metals, 
colors  and  furs),  and  the  charges. 

The  Field  is  the  ground  of  the  shield  or  banner,  and  for  facility 
in  description  has  been  divided  into  several  parts.  To  go  into  the 
highly  technical  side  of  his  subject,  which  requires  a vocabulary  of 
its  own,  and  would  not  interest  the  amateur  reader.  A few  of  the 
salient  features  are  not  amiss,  however.  The  surface  of  the  shield 
may  be  divided  by  a horizontal,  perpendicular  or  diagonal  line,  or 
by  a combination  of  these  lines,  which  may  be  straight  or  variously 
shaped  in  curves,  points,  etc.  Eleven  varieties  of  lines,  other  than 
straight  lines,  are  used  in  modern  heraldry,  and  are  named  as  en- 
grailed., embattled,  indented,  invected,  wavy  or  undy,  nebuly,  dan- 
cetty,  raguly,  potente,  dovetailed  and  urdy. 

The  Tinctures  comprise  two  metals,  nine  colors,  (five  of  which 
are  in  general  use),  and  three  furs,  with  their  variations.  The 
terms  employed  to  describe  them1  in  formal  heraldic  languages  are 
in  the  Old  French—  or,  gold;  argent,  silver;  azure,  blue;  gules,  red; 
vert,  green ; sable,  black ; purpure,  purple ; sanguine,  a deep-blood- 
red  ; tennee,  orange ; carnation,  flesh  color ; bleue  celeste,  sky  blue ; 
these  last  four  are  seldom  used. 

The  Furs  are  ermine,  ermines,  erminois,  pean,  vair,  counter- 
vail potent  counter  potent.  The  furs  are  represented  by  distinc- 
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tively  shaped  spots  or  charges  distributed  over  the  shield.  It  is  a 
strict  general  rule  that  metal  must  not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor 
color  on  color,  although  Continental  European  heraldry  has  many 
departures  from  this  regulation. 

Ordinary  Charges,  or  Ordinaries.— The  writers  upon  armory 
have  given  the  name  of  Ordinaries  to  certain  conventional  figures 
commonly  charged  upon  shields.  They  are  eight  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  Burke,  and  each  has  a certain  number  of  diminutives.  In  the 
remotest  days  these  had  already  assumed  symbolic  forms  and  mean- 
ings, and  nearly  every  one  has  a special  meaning  or  legend  attached 
to  it,  often  more  than  one,  varying  with  the  imaginative  faculties  of 
the  early  heralds.  Oswald  Barron,  F.  S.  A.,  in  his  article  on  Her- 
aldry in  the  ‘‘Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  attaches  little  import- 
ance to  the  various  symbolic  legends  of  the  ordinaries,  stating  with 
excellent  logic  that  they  were  chosen  because  their  distinctive  out- 
lines made  them  easily  recognized.  The  principal  ordinaries  are : 

The  Chief—  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  shield  cut  off  hori- 
zontally by  any  of  the  partition  lines  used  in  heraldry ; should  com- 
prise one-third  of  the  escutcheon. 

The  Pale,  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  shield  and  comprising  one-third. 

The  Bend  is  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities  to 
represent  the  shoulder  belt  or  scarf  of  the  knight,  or  soldier. 

The  Bend  Sinister  is  identical  with  the  above,  in  reversed  posi- 
tion, from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base ; used  to  denote  illegitimacy. 

The  Fesse,  formed  by  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the 
field ; emblematic  of  the  military  girdle  worn  around  the  body  over 
the  armor.  It  comprises  the  center  third  part  of  the  shield. 

The  Bar  is  a diminutive  of  the  fesse,  one-fifth  the  width  where 
the  latter  is  one-third. 

The  Cross  is  composed  of  four  lines,  two  parallel  lines  perpen- 
dicular and  two  transverse,  not  drawn  through,  but  meeting  by 
couples  near  the  fesse  point. 

The  Saltire  (the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew)  composed  of  bend  and 
bend  sinister,  united  or  blending  where  they  cross. 

The  Chevron,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  adapted 
from  the  bow  of  a war  saddle,  which  rose  high  in  front,  by  others 
from  the  rafters  of  the  parental  roof,  is  formed  by  two  parallel 
lines  drawn  from  the  dexter  base,  meeting  pyramidically  two  par- 
allel lines  drawn  from  the  sinister  base,  about  the  fesse  point.  These 
comprise  the  principal  ordinaries. 
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The  Subordinaries  are  the  border,  orle,  canton,  inescutcheon, 
quarter,  chequy,  billets,  paile,  gyron,  pile,  flaunch,  lozenge,  mascle, 
fusil,  roundle,  annulet,  lozengy,  fret,  gutte. 

We  come  next  to  the  Charges,  the  devices  incorporated  in  the 
shield.  From  the  first,  the  cross  was  a common  bearing  on  Eng- 
lish shields,  ‘ ‘ Silver  a cross  gules  ’ ’ being  early  given  to  St.  George, 
patron  of  knights  and  of  England,  for  his  arms.  Under  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  the  English  were  wont  to  fight.  Armorial  cross- 
es took  many  shapes,  even  under  the  ancient  heralds.  The  sweep- 
ing statement  that  all  families  who  bear  crosses  in  their  arms  de- 
scend from  ancestors  who  fought  in  the  Crusades,  is  erroneous. 
As  the  accepted  symbol  of  Christianity  and  an  evidence  of  religious 
faith,  it  was  naturally  highly  esteemed  as  a charge  and  universally 
adopted.  The  crescent  is  another  charge  which  has  to  answer  for 
many  idle  tales  concerning  the  crusading  ancestors  of  families  who 
bear  it. 

Heraldic  charges  extend  over  a wide  field,  and  are  taken  from 
practically  every  department  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  from  his- 
toric events,  implements  of  war,  trade,  agriculture,  etc.  In  order 
to  deal  more  concisely  with  the  various  types  of  charges,  the  writer 
has  attempted  a classification. 

Birds  and  Beasts.—  Animal  charges  form  one  of  the  largest 
(classes  of  heraldic  devices.  In  the  early  days  when  each  knight 
could  decorate  his  shield  with  the  emblems  which  best  suited  his 
fancy,  many  chose  as  the  principal  charges  of  their  escutcheons 
some  of  those  animals  most  renowned  for  bravery.  The  book  of 
natural  history  as  studied  in  the  Middle  Ages  lay  open  at  the  lion, 
to  which  royal  beast  all  the  noble  virtues  were  accredited.  The  old- 
est armorial  bearing  yet  discovered  of  a sovereign  prince  bears  the 
rampant  lion  of  Flanders.  By  custom  the  royal  beast  is  always 
rampant,  i.  e.,  in  profile,  touching  the  ground  with  but  one  foot,  and 
clawing  the  air  with  the  other  in  noble  rage.  This  rampant  lion 
and  the  lion  passant  (prowling  or  walking)  are  the  only  two  com- 
monly encountered  in  English  heraldry,  although  there  are  thirteen 
other  rare  postures  of  the  beast— rampant-guardant,  rampant-re- 
guardant,  passant-guardant,  passant-reguardant,  statant,  saliant, 
sejant,  sejant-affrontee,  couchant,  dormant,  coward,  rampant-com- 
batant, rampant-passant,  rampant-adosse.  Dismembered  lions  and 
parts  of  lions  are  also  used  as  charges.  Among  the  famous  lions 
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of  chivalry  are  the  red  lion  rampant  of  Scotland,  the  silver  lions 
passant  of  the  native  Princes  of  North  and  South  Wales,  and  the 
black  lion  rampant  of  the  'Griffiths,  Princess  of  Cardigan.  Going 
abroad,  we  find  the  volient  winged  lion  of  Venice,  which  is  of  course 
the  Biblical  lion  of  St.  Mark.  The  lion’s  companion  is  the  leopard, 
which  differs  from  the  king  of  beasts  only  as  regards  the  face. 
Medieval  armorists,  attempting  to  construct  the  leopard  from  the 
description  of  those  few  travellers  who  had  claimed  to  have  seen 
one,  hit  upon  the  happy  device  of  painting  him  like  his  sire,  the 
lion,  in  all  points.  But  as  the  lion  looks  forward,  the  leopard  should 
look  sidelong.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  modern  armorists  recog- 
nize no  distinction  between  the  lion  and  the  leopard,  calling  the  lat- 
ter a lion  passant-guardant,  the  leopard  had  a well  recognized  place 
in  English  heraldry.  The  English  King’s  beasts  were  leopards  in 
blazon,  ballad  and  chronicle.  Henry  V’s  Herald,  named  from  his 
master’s  coat,  was  Leopard  Herald.  Napoleon’s  gazettes  never 
fail  to  speak  of  the  English  leopards.  The  knight  who  saw  the 
king’s  banner  flying  at  Falkirk  or  Crecy  records  that  it  bore  “Gules 
with  three  leopards  of  gold.”  Yet  the  modern  armorist  in  many 
cases  blazons  the  English  leopards  as  lions  passant-guardant.  The 
leopard’s  face  is  a common  charge,  and  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  lion’s  face,  because  the  latter  never  shows  more  than  the 
profile.  Heraldic  tigers  have  the  faces  of  lions,  the  heads  of  wolves, 
and  are  tufted  on  head  and  body,  and  occasionally  striped.  The 
lynx  and  catamount,  or  wild  cat,  are  much  alike.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lion  and  leopard,  other  beasts  play  but  small  part  in 
English  heraldry,  although  we  have  the  wolf,  fox,  etc.  Other  ani- 
mals on  shields  appear  mostly  to  play  upon  the  names  of  their 
bearers.  Thus  Swinburne  had  the  heads  of  swine ; Bacon  has  bacon 
pigs;  Barnard,  a rampant  bear;  Harewell,  hares’  heads;  Oxwyck, 
fox  heads;  calves  stand  for  Veel  and  Calverly;  talbots  for  Talbot; 
lambs  for  Lambton,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  wild  boar  is  a 
fairly  usual  charge,  indicating  bravery,  and  adopted  by  warriors. 
The  horse  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  symbol  of  warfare  and  strength, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons.  Dogs,  chiefly 
represented  by  the  talbot  and  greyhound,  are  used  as  heraldic 
charges.  The  stag,  wild  deer,  hart,  fawn,  buck  and  roe,  and  rein- 
deer and  antelope',  also  appear. 

Occupying  a place  of  equal  importance  among  birds,  as  that  of 
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the  lion  among  heraldic  beasts,  is  the  eagle.  The  King  of  Birds 
is  a charge  next  in  importance  armorially  to  the  King  of  Beasts. 
Eiagles  have  a long  ancestry  as  symbols  of  divine  power,  and  are 
naturally  the  distinguishing  marks  of  kings  and  kingly  families. 
The  eagle  for  this  reason  is  in  no  wise  a common  charge.  The 
martlet  as  a bird  charge  is  more  frequently  encountered,  and  is 
never  found  as  a sole  charge  on  a shield.  The  falcon  or  hawk, 
assumed  as  a charge  when  hawking  was  one  of  the  chief  pastimes 
of  the  nobility,  is  borne  with  closed  wings,  so  as  not  to  he  mistaken 
for  the  martlet.  Other  birds  are  the  heron,  parrot,  crane',  swan, 
daw,  corbie,  owl,  rook,  dove,  peacock,  magpie,  pelican,  and  cock, 
all  of  which  in  the  majority  of  instances  play  upon  the  names  of 
those  on  whose  shields  they  appear.  After  the  eagle,  the  birds 
most  common  are  the  pelican,  peacock  and  cock.  The  pelican  is  in 
reality  a religious  emblem,  though  found  in  secular  arms.  It  is 
represented  in  the  nest,  feeding  the  young  with  blood  flowing  from 
a self-inflicted  wound  in  the  breast.  In  this  position,  the  usual 
one,  she  is  said  to  be  in  her  piety.  The  symbolism  is  easily  seen. 
The  crane  is  regarded  as  a symbol  of  vigilance.  Doves,  originally 
the  birds  of  Aphrodite,  took  men’s  souls  to  heaven,  hence  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  Holy  Spirit ; in  heraldry  they  are  mostly  indicative 
of  love  and  religious  ardor.  The  cock,  owing  to  its  pugnacity  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a bird  of  battle,  and  among  the  ancients 
in  war  time  a white  cock  with  a red  comb  was  sacrificed  to  Mars. 
In  heraldry  it  appears  under  its  dual  symbolism  of  soldierly  cour- 
age and  religious  inspirations.  It  has  always  been  associated  with 
the  religious  cult  of  the  Gaul ; Ca?sar  tells  us  that  they  fought  under 
a cock  standard.  The  most  famous  instance  of  the  heraldic  cock  to- 
day is  the  “Coq  Gaulois,”  the  emblem  borne  on  the  standards  of 
the  French,  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls. 

Fish,  Reptiles,  Insects.— This  class  of  charges  is  borne  largely 
to  call  to  mind  their  bearers’  names.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned, 
fish  are  emblazoned  as  rising  upward  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  dolphin  is  known  by  its  bowed  back,  old  artists  making  it  a gro- 
tesquely decorative  figure.  It  was  the  insignia  of  the  heirs  to  the 
throne  of  France,  to  the  day  of  the  unhappy  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  reason  of  the  adoption  of  the  dolphin 
by  the  Dauphins  of  France  has  never  been  discovered.  The  whale, 
which  appears  on  the  arms  of  Whalley  Abbey,  is  an  unusual  charge. 
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Shellfish,  exemplified  mostly  by  scallops,  appear.  Reptiles  and  in- 
sects are  rare,  the  bee  being  the  most  common  of  the  latter. 

Fabulous  Creatures.— Many  fabulous  creatures,  relics  of  early 
barbaric  cults  and  of  mythology  which  forced  their  way  into  the 
folk  lore  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appear  in  English 
heraldry.  The  oldest  of  these  monsters  is  the  dragon,  which  after 
the  Conquest  came  well  to  the  fore  in  heraldry.  Richard  I.  had  a 
dragon  standard  in  the  Crusades ; Henry  III.  a golden  dragon  at 
Westminster;  Edward  I.  marched  into  Wales  under  a golden 
dragon;  and  Edward  III.  had  it  at  Crecy.  Griffons,  depicted  with 
the  hinder  part  of  a lion,  have  the  forequarters  of  eagles.  The  long 
tuft  of  hair  under  the  beak  and  the  pointed  ears  are  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  from  the  eagle  when  the  head  alone  appears.  The  wyv- 
ern,  an  ancient  charge,  had  the  general  outlines  of  the  dragon,  with 
but  two  legs.  A cockatrice  is  a wyvern  with  cock’s  head.  The  harpy 
is  a charge,  which  may  be  traced  through  classical  art  to  Eastern 
mythology,  as  may  also  the  unicorn,  the  phoenix,  pegasus,  centaur, 
mermaid,  merman,  triton,  sea  horse,  and  sea  lion. 

Human  Charges.— Man  appeared  rather  late  in  English  her- 
aldry, and  has  never  occupied  an  important  place  among  the 
charges.  Figures  generally  of  a religious  nature  were  occasionally 
represented  on  standards  and  banners,  and  subsequently  incorpor- 
ated in  armorial  bearings.  Old  crests  and  supporters  have  falchion 
men,  coal-miners,  monks,  blackamoors,  saracens,  wild  men,  soldiers. 
The  Stanleys,  as  Kings  of  Man,  quartered  the  famous  three  armed 
legs,  whirling  mill-sail  fashion.  Warriors  appear  in  many  coats. 
Even  skeletons  are  not  unknown.  Human  eyes,  hearts,  hands,  arms 
and  legs  are  encountered.  The  most  famous  of  the  heraldic  hearts 
is  that  of  the  Douglases  of  Scotland. 

Trees,  Leaves  and  Flowers.— Nature  offered  a fertile  field  for 
the  early  armorist.  Sir  Stephen  Cheyndut,  a thirteenth  century 
knight,  bore  an  oak  tree,  the  eheyne  (French  for  oak)  of  the  first 
syllable  of  his  name.  Likewise,  three  apples  were  borne  by  Apple- 
garth,  temp.  Edward  III.  Corn,  rye,  barley  and  wheat,  appear  with 
frequency  on  shields.  Trefoils,  leaves  with  three  pear-shaped  lobes, 
are  seldom  seen  before  the  15th  century.  Later  we  find  quatre- 
foils,  cinquefoils  and  sixfoils.  Rare  charges  are  the  broom —planta 
genesta,  the  celebrated  badge  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  and  the 
source  of  the  name  of  their  house,— heather,  mistletoe,  and  ivy.  The 
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thistle,  the  badge  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  was  bestowed  in 
honor  by  Scottish  rulers.  Numerous  flowers  appear  in  English  and 
continental  coat-armor.  Flowers  and  leaves  are  borne  in  the  form 
of  wreaths  as  charges  or  as  decoration  for  other  charges.  Students 
of  the  subject  have  long  contended  over  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  in  heraldry  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  ordinaries,  as  it  is  by  some  writers.  Its  very  great  an- 
tiquity is  undeniable.  The'  French  themselves  claim  that  they  owe 
their  lilies  to|  Clovis,  according  to  an  old  legend  that  they  were 
a gift  direct  from  heaven  to  the  first  Christian  king  of  France,  a 
charmingly  romantic  version,  but  hardly  one  to  satisfy  the  student 
or  scientist  of  the  present  day.  We  can  trace  accurately  a conven- 
tionalized fleur-de-lis  among  the  religious  symbols  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Creeks,  Romans  and  Etruscans.  Some  claim 
it  toi  be  a decorative  or  glorified  lance  head.  Others  claim  it  is  one 
of  the  tri-parted  symbols  of  which  instances  are  found  among  the 
earliest  religious  insignia  extant.  Botanists  look  upon  it  as  an  ar- 
bitrary form  of  the  iris,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a primitive 
sceptre  for  early  chieftains.  Still  others  think  that  it  is  the  river- 
side flag,  the  yellow  flowers  of  which  were  plucked'  by  the  victorious 
soldiers  of  Clovis  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac  to  adorn  their  arms, 
and  so  adopted  as  a royal  badge.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  was  the 
earliest  badge  of  the  French  kings,  and  appears  in  many  forms. 
Brought  from  France  into  England,  it  was  well  established  as  an 
armorial  charge  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  has  continued  to  hold  a place  of  undisputed  importance. 

As  France  has  her  Lily,  Scotland  her  Thistle,  England  has  her 
Rose.  The  rose,  like  the  lily,  has  its  counterpart  in  ancient  civiliza- 
tion and  mythologies.  It  has  been  treated  in  heraldry  both  conven- 
tionally and  realistically  with  equally  beautiful  effect.  The  early 
heraldic  rose  is  modelled  after  the  wild  type,  and  “forms  a perfect 
symbol  of  beauty  and  gracefulness.”  The  earliest  heraldic  roses 
consisted  of  five  petals.  In  later  examples  we  have  two  or  more 
rows  of  petals  added.  As  a badge  and  a charge,  it  reached  its  most 
luxuriant  development  under  the  Tudors.  The  Tudor  Rose,  like  the 
fleur-de-lis,  has  great  decorative  value,  and  is  found  in  profusion 
in  the  architecture  and  wood  carving,  and  in  practically  every 
branch  of  art  cultivated  in  the  Tudor  period.  Roses  were  widely 
used  as  the  badges  of  noble  families,  as  well  as  charges  upon  their 
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escutcheons.  The  War  of  the  Roses  was  fought  under  the  Red 
and  White  Roses  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Miscellaneous  Charges.— Other  charges  are  for  the  greater 
part  used  to  play  upon  the  hearers’  name.  Weapons  and  the  like  are 
rare,  though  occasionally  encountered  as  charges;  we  find  swords, 
helmets,  bent  bows,  arrows,  birding  bolts,  lances  and  battle-axes. 
We  have  also  slings,  catapults,  cannon-balls,  gauntlets,  annulets, 
buckles.  Of  the  developed  structural  parts  of  the  shield,  escar- 
buncles,  fers-de-moline  and  staples,  are  of  chief  importance.  An- 
other group  of  charges  is  represented  by  buildings,  castles,  churches 
and  bridges.  Keys  are  encountered,  chiefly  with  the  significance  of 
defence,  although  occasionally  with  religious  meaning.  Although 
England  has  been  for  centuries  a seafaring  nation,  ships  appear 
very  infrequently  in  English  heraldry,  and  are  chiefly  employed  by 
the  seaboard1  towns  in  their  municipal  coats-of-arms.  The  ward- 
robe furnishes  many  minor  charges,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  sleeve  or  maunch.  Mirrors,  books,  baskets,  musical  instru- 
ments, agricultural  and  trade  implements  appear,  usually  with  pun- 
ning significance,  and  are  rare  in  the  coat  armour  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Passing  from  the  Shield  or  Escutcheon  proper,  the  most  im- 
portant accessory  of  the  arms  is  the  Crest.  Like  the  arms  it  has  its 
pre-heraldic  history  in  the  crests  of  the  Greek  helmets,  the  wings, 
the  wild  boars’  and  bulls’  heads  of  Viking  headpieces.  The 
helmet  was  a necessary  part  of  the  armor  of  the  medieval  knight, 
but  the  custom  of  surmounting  it  with  a crest  came  slowly 
into  use  in  England.  Scattered  instances  occur  before  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  it  is  not  until  after  that  date  that  the  crest 
springs  into  widespread  use.  In  1198,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ap- 
pears on  his  seal  in  a barrel-helm  with  a leopard  on  the  semi-cir- 
cular comb-ridge.  Of  the  long  roll  of  earls  and  barons  sealing  the 
famous  letter  to  the  Pope  in  1301,  only  five  show  true  crests  on  their 
seals.  With  the  development  of  the  tournament,  the  crest  offered  a 
new  field  for  heraldic  display,  and  it  was  rapidly  incorporated  into 
the  coats  armour  of  knights,  to  remain  a fixed  accessory  of  the 
shield  to  the  present  day.  The  range  of  crests  is  wide,  whole  or  half 
figures,  the  heads  and  necks  of  heraldic  beasts  and  birds,  feathers, 
plumes,  weapons  of  war,  trees,  flowers,  being  the  most  commonly 
used.  By  strict  usage,  no  crest  is  allowed  to  a woman  or  to  members 
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of  the  clergy.  Interposed  between  the  crest  and  the  helmet  or 
the  shield  proper  is  the  torse,  or  wreath,  representing  the  silken  or 
linen  scarf  bound  about  the  helmet.  The  crest  rests  either  on  the 
wreath  or  on  coronets,  crowns  or  hats  of  estate,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  bearer.  With  the  wreath  may  be  considered  the  mantle, 
which  in  its  earliest  form  is  seen  as  two  strips  of  silk  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  helmet  below  the  crest,  and  streaming  like  pennants 
as  the  rider  bent  his  head  and  charged.  The  general  opinion  among 
the  antiquarians  is  that  the  mantle  originated  among  the  crusaders 
as  a protection  for  the  steel  helmet  against  the  rays  of  the  Eastern 
sun.  In  modern  heraldry  the  mantle  takes  the  principal  color  of  the 
shield,  lined  with  the  principal  metal. 

Supporters,  the  least  frequently  encountered  accessory  of  the 
shield,  are  figures  placed  on  each  side  of  the  shield,  appearing  as 
the  term  implies,  to  support  it.  These  (in  a lesser  degree  the  crest 
also),  are  often  personal  rather  than  hereditary,  and  may  be 
changed  from  generation  to  generation.  The  kings  of  France  used 
angels  as  supporters  of  the  shield  of  the  fleur-de-lis  from  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Sovereigns  of  England  from  Henry  IV.  to  Eliza- 
beth changed  about  between  supporters  of  harts,  leopards,  ante- 
lopes, bulls,  greyhounds,  boars  and  dragons.  James  I.  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne  adopted  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
which  have  since  been  the  royal  supporters.  In  England  the  right 
to  bear  supporters  is  confined  to  Peers  of  the  Realm,  Knights  of 
the  'Garter  and  Bath,  and  to  those  persons  who  have  obtained  them 
by  royal  grant.  A few  ancient  unennobled  English  families  retain 
them  by  right  of  hereditary  prescription. 

The  Motto,  the  last  adjunct  of  the  complete  coat-of-arms,  is 
borne  on  a scroll  beneath  the  shield,  and  may  be  retained  or  re- 
linquished at  will.  Few  have  any  antiquity.  Some,  however,  like 
the  “Esperance”  of  the  Percys,  were  the  war-cries  of  remote  an- 
cestors. 

Coronets,  crowns  or  caps  of  estate,  used  as  accessories  to  the 
escutcheon,  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  are  of  ancient 
origin.  The  crown  or  coronet  in  some  form  or  another  has  been 
a mark  of  rank  from  time  immemorial.  When  Edward  III.  made 
dukes  of  his  sons,  gold  circlets  were  set  upon  their  heads  in  token  of 
their  new  dignity.  In  subsequent  reigns  the  honor  was  extended 
to  earls,  and  a few  days  before  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  the 
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privilege  was  extended!  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  peerage.  The 
caps  of  velvet  lined  with  miniver,  worn  with  the  peer’s  coronet,  are 
the  ancient  caps  of  honor,  akin  to  the  “cap  of  maintenance”  worn 
by  English  sovereigns  on  their  coronation  days  when  walking  to 
the  Abbey  'Church,  and  borne  before  them  on  occasions  of  state. 
The  ancient  circle  of  the  peers  was  enriched  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual taste  of  the  bearer.  The  form  of  the  modern  English  coronet 
is  strictly  regulated,  however,  and  varies  for  each  rank  of  the 
peerage. 

The  Helmet  likewise  shows  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  The  most 
ancient  form  is  the  simplest,  composed  of  iron,  and  of  a shape  fitted 
to  the  head,  flat  upon  the  top,  with  an  aperture  for  the  light.  This 
is  styled  the  Norman  helmet,  and  appears  on  very  old  seals  attached 
to  the  gorget,  a separate  piece  of  armor  which  covered  the  neck. 
In  the  twelfth  century  a change  was  made  to  mark  the  estate  of  the 
individual.  The  helmet  of  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood 
is  full  faced,  of  gold,  with  the  beauvoir  divided  by  six  projecting 
bars,  and  lined  with  crimson.  The  helmet  of  the  nobility,  placed  on 
the  shield  inclined  to  a profile,  is  of  steel  with  fire  bars  of  gold. 
The  helmet  of  knights  and  baronets  is  the  full  faced  steel  helmet, 
with  the  visor  thrown  back  and  without  bars.  That  of  esquires  is 
always  depicted  in  profile,  is  of  steel,  and  bears  the  visor  closed. 

In  this  article  the  writer  has  attempted  nothing  more  than  to 
present  the  salient  features  of  an  interesting  science.  The  interest 
which  Americans  have  manifested  in  recent  years  for  genealogy  and 
heraldry  is  its  raison  d’etre. 
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Hiaimer  Day  Gould 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

N the  death  of  Hiaimer  D.  Gould,  which  occurred  No- 
vember 3,  1924,  Cleveland  lost  one  of  its  old  and  most 
respected  citizens.  As  the  day,  with  its  morning  of 
hope  and  promise,  its  noontide  of  activity,  its  evening 
of  complete  and  successful  efforts,  ending  in  the  grateful  rest  of 
the  night,  so  was  the  life  of  this  good  and  honored  man.  His 
career  was  a long,  busy  and  useful  one,  and  through  the  long  period 
of  his  residence  in  this  locality  he  was  ever  true  to  every  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  and  his  reputation  in  a business  way  was  unassail- 
able. As  soldier,  teacher,  scholar  and  author,  he  evinced  at  all 
times  those  sterling  qualities  of  character  which  ever  commend  a 
man  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  him.  His  career  as  a militant 
defender  of  the  country  he  loved  so  well;  as  a teacher  in  one  of 
Ohio’s  most  famous  old  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  in  one- 
of  Cleveland’s  foremost  schools;  his  ripe  attainments  as  a scholar, 
possessing  exact  and  accurate  knowledge  in  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  his  eminent  success  as  an  author  of  well-known  and  au- 
thoritative text-books— all  these  contributed  to  a well-earned  repu- 
tation as  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  native  ability  and  gave  him 
notable  prestige  among  his  fellowmen.  His  career  was  complete 
and  rounded  in  its  perfect  simplicity ; he  did  his  full  duty  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  he  died  beloved  by  those  near  to  him  and  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Hiaimer  Day  Gould  was  born  in  a log  cabin  in  Smith  Town- 
ship, Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  August  13,  1848.  He  was  the  scion 
of  rugged  old  Colonial  stock,  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  his  great-grandfather,  a soldier  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  was  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Gould’s  grandparents,  natives  respectively  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts,  were  pioneer  settlers  of  Ohio,  first  locat- 
ing at  Nelson,  Portage  County,  but  subsequently  removing  to 
Mount  Union,  Ohio.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gould’s  mother,  the 
family  circle  was  broken,  and  Hiaimer  D.  Gould  was  taken  by  an 
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uncle,  Albert  R.  Gould,  to  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  placed  in  the  home 
of  James  Parkhill  Patton,  a farmer.  In  making  this  move  of  about 
thirty  miles,  Mr.  Gould  walked  all  the  way,  carrying  his  clothes. 
He  lived  with  the  Patton  family  three  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  tired  with  a desire  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  his 
country’s  integrity,  he  went  back  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  enlisted  as 
a drummer-boy  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth 
Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  This  was  on  September  7, 
1864,  and  Mr.  Gould  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  nearly  a year. 
He  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
and  was  then  sent  back  to  Camp  Chase,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  mustered  out.  During  his  period  of  service  he  participated 
in  several  battles  in  Tennessee,  most  of  them  in  and  around  Mur- 
freesboro. 

On  returning  to  civil  life,  Mr.  Gould  entered  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege, of  which  his  uncle,  Dr.  Orville  Nelson  Hartshorn,  was  the 
president,  and  who  also  had  founded  the  institution  in  Alliance  in 
1846,  two  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gould’s  birth.  For  several  years  he 
served  his  distinguished  uncle  as  private  secretary  and  then,  from 
1871  to  1879,  he  served  as  a teacher  in  that  college.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1877  and  that  of  Master  of 
Science  in  1890.  In  1879  Mr.  Gould  came  to  Cleveland  and  became 
connected  with  the  Spencerian  Business  College  and  the  Practical 
Text-book  Company.  He  was  the  author  of  a number  of  text-books 
for  business  colleges,  several  of  which  were  also  used  in  public  and 
private  schools  in  many  countries  of  the  world.  However,  these 
books  did  not  carry  his  name  as  author,  but  simply  bore  the  name 
of  the  publishing  firm.  In  1904,  Mr.  Gould,  in  collaboration  with 
E.  L.  Hessenmueller,  a lawyer,  published  a work  entitled  “Best 
Thoughts  of  Best  Thinkers.’  He  also  wrote  many  articles  for 
magazines  and  newspapers  on  the  detection  of  forgery  in  handwrit- 
ing, in  which  field  of  accomplishment  Mr.  Gould  undoubtedly  had 
no  equal.  His  career  as  a handwriting  expert,  in  which  he  achieved 
an  international  reputation,  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  detection  of  counterfeit  money,  which  became  for  him  an  ab- 
sorbing subject.  He  developed  an  almost  uncanny  faculty  for  de- 
tecting forgery  in  signatures  almost  exactly  alike,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  figured  as  an  expert  in  many  court  cases  involv- 
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ing  millions  of  dollars.  An  uncle,  E.  N.  Hartshorn,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  sent  him 
many  spurious  bills,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  the  department 
experts  were  in  doubt,  and  for  hours  Mr.  Gould  would  pore  over 
these,  examining  every  detail  under  a microscope.  Among  the 
celebrated  criminal  cases  in  which  his  testimony  was  the  crux  of 
the  case  was  that  of  Cassie  Chadwick,  who,  as  the  result  of  his  de- 
tection of  a forged  signature  of  Andrew  Carnegie  on  a $5,000,000 
note,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a long  term  in  the  Ohio  State 
Penitentiary.  While  returning  on  a trolley  car  from  a trip  to  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  one  night,  Mr.  Gould  was  softly  whistling  his  favorite 
hymn,  which  starts  as  follows:  “Oh,  Happy  Day,  that  Fixed  My 
Choice.”  A man  who  heard  him  whistling  that  beautiful  hymn 
asked  him  if  he  really  meant  it,  and  Mr.  Gould  said  he  really  did. 
The  man,  who  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,”  said  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  a 
man  who  was  not  ashamed  of  his  religious  convictions. 

Politically,  Mr.  Gould  was  a staunch  Republican,  and  was 
twice  elected  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Cleveland 
Heights.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a warm  supporter.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a 
lover  of  God’s  out-of-doors  and  spent  many  happy  hours  in  com- 
munion with  nature.  His  greatest  pleasure,  however,  was  in  his 
home,  where,  with  his  wife  and  his  books,  his  happiest  hours  were 
spent. 

Mr.  Gould  married  (first)  Olive  Edwards,  of  Alliance,  Ohio, 
to  which  union  were  born  two  children:  1.  Charles  B.,  who  lives 
in  Alabama.  2.  Bessie  Welcome,  married  John  Trovinger,  of 
Huntington,  Indiana,  and  is  now  deceased.  On  November  3,  1892, 
Mr.  Gould  married  (second)  Emma  Augusta  Weden,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Cleveland,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Augusta  Weden, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  residents  of  Cleveland. 

Among  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  Hialmer 
Day  Gould  is  the  following: 

Resolutions  of  Sympathy. 

Mount  Union  College,  through  its  representative,  Miss  Mabel 
Hartzell,  presents  a floral  tribute  in  memory  of  Hialmer  Day  Gould, 
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and  desires  to  express  to  the  relatives  and  friends  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  sincere  appreciation. 

Mr.  Gould  was  related  to  our  beloved  founder,  Dr.  Orville 
Nelson  Hartshorn,  and  served  his  distinguished  uncle  as  private 
secretary  for  several  years.  He  was  a teacher  in  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege from  1871  to  1879.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  1877,  and  Master  of  Science  in  1890.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  has  lectured  at  Mount  Union  'College  on  the  subject  in 
which  he  was  an  expert— that  of  detecting  forgery  and  counter- 
feits by  means  of  photographing  pictures  through  the  microscope. 
In  1923  he  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected 
on  the  birthplace  of  President  Hartshorn,  near  Nelsons  Ledges. 
Ohio,  where  he  made  an  interesting  address,  recalling  many  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  the  founder  of  Mount  Union  College.  This 
occasion  was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Presi- 
dent Hartshorn. 

Mr.  Gould  was  a man  of  sterling  character  and  exceptional 
ability,  and  actuated  by  a spirit  of  service  to  mankind.  He  has  re- 
flected honor  upon  his  alma  mater , and  she  mourns  today  the  pass- 
ing of  a loyal  and  loving  son. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  McMaster, 

PRESIDENT  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE. 

The  Gould  Trisection  of  an  Arc. 

The  first  correct  solution  of  the  memorable  problem  “To 
Trisect  an  Arc.” 

On  the  evening  of  March  10,  1884,  Professor  Hialmer  Day 
Gould,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  a discovery  which  will  place  his 
name  on  the  pages  of  history  among  those  that  have  stood  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries.  G'eometry  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  most  perfect  of  sciences ; and  its  unsolved  problems  of  any  im- 
portance have  been  reduced  to  two:  “To  Trisect  an  Arc,”  and 

“To  Square  a Circle.”  Professor  Gould  studied  this  problem  for 
fourteen  years,  and  the  trisection  was  accomplished  through  the 
usual  methods  of  elementary  drawing,  and  no  process  of  demon- 
stration had  been  employed  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  students 
of  elementary  geometry. 

Many  references  to  this  celebrated  problem  are  found  in  en- 
cyclopedias and  other  volumes  containing  the  history  of  mathe- 
matical discovery  and  the  biography  of  the  most  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians of  all  ages.  Among  the  most  noted  investigators  were 
Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Diodes,  Nicomedes,  Archimedes,  Agnesi,  and 
in  later  times  Bernonilli  and  Sardner.  It  is,  in  (fact,  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  almost  every  enthusiastic  author,  teacher  or  student  has, 
upon  first  meeting  with  the  problem,  given  it  at  least  one  fair  trial ; 
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while  hundreds  have  puzzled  over  it  for  years  in  hope  of  winning 
the  high  renown  which  success  would  be  sure  to  confer.  After 
2400  years,  Professor  Gould  was  able  to  solve  this  problem,  and 
he  received  letters  of  congratulation  from  noted  men  all  over  the 
world.  Space  is  too  limited  here  to  go  into  any  explanation  of  the 
method  employed  to  solve  this  problem.  Here  are  a few  of  the 
names  of  noted  men  of  Cleveland  who  lived  at  that  time,  who  agreed 
that  the  solution  was  correct  in  every  particular : 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  carefully  examined  Professor  Hialmer  Day  Gould’s  solu- 
tion of  the  memorable  problem  (“To  Trisect  an  Arc”),  and  we  do  hereby  certify  that  it 
is  correct  in  every  particular.  The  propositions  are  clearly  stated,  the  demonstrations 
are  complete,  forcible  and  thoroughly  scientific,  and  the  whole  subject  is  made  easy  of 
comprehension  by  students  in  elementary  geometry:  General  M.  D.  Leggett,  President 
Cleveland  Educational  Bureau ; C.  E.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Cleveland 
Educational  Bureau;  Professor  John  N.  Stockwell,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  and 
Dr.  D.  B.  Smith,  Member  of  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  quotation  from  Horace  is  taken  from  a letter  of 
congratulation  sent  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Lindsley,  author  of  “Tachy- 
graphy : ’ y 

I have  built  a monument  than  bronze  more  lasting, 

Soaring  more  high  than  regal  pyramids, 

Which  nor  the  stealthy  gnawing  of  the  rain-drop 
Nor  the  vain  rush  of  Boreas  shall  destroy; 

Nor  shall  it  pass  away  with  the  unnumbered 
Series  of  ages  and  the  flight  of  time. 

I shall  not  wholly  die ! 

—Horace,  Ode  XXX,  Book  III. 
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Elliott  and  Allied  Families 

By  E-.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  gules. 

HE  name  Elliott,  Eliott,  Elliot,  Eliot,  is  unquestionably 
Norman,  and  was  originally  spelled  Aliot,  corrupted 
into  the  Welsh  Elyot  in  a few  instances.  The  Norman 
Knight,  William  de  Aliot,  who  came  to  England  with 
The  Conqueror  in  1066,  is  the  accredited  ancestor  of  the  Eliotts  of 
Stobs,  England,  and  of  the  Eliots  of  Minto,  Scotland  (County  Rox- 
burgh), by  that  very  careful  genealogist  Walter  Graeme  Eliot. 
These  two  branches  above  named  were  distinguished  collateral  lines 
of  the  Eliots  of  Cornwall,  Somerset,  and  Devon  in  Southwestern 
England.  The  first  seat  of  the  family  was  in  Devon,  the  earliest 
records  showing  that  they  were  of  the  gentry.  One  branch  settled 
in  Ulster  County,  Ireland.  Modifications  of  the  armorial  bearings 
are  borne  by  most  of  the  Scottish  and  a few  of  the  English  branches 
of  the  family.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  houses  of  the  Devon 
and  Cornwall  branches  adopted  other  arms  as  recorded  in  the 
4 ‘Visitations  of  Devonshire,”  in  1620.  The  Devonshire  and  the 
Somerset  branches  were  unquestionably  allied.  The  armorial  bear- 
ings blazoned  above  are  those  recorded  by  Burke  for  the  Irish  fam- 
ily of  Elliott. 

Representatives  of  the  family  came  to  New  England  at  a very 
early  date,  John  Eliot  the  famous  “Apostle  to  the  Indians”  landed 
in  Boston,  September  16,  1632.  Francis  Eliot  (also  Elliot  and  El- 
liott) is  of  record  in  Massachusetts  in  1641,  and  Andrew  Eliott 
joined  the  church  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  having  come  from 
East  Coker,  England,  during  the  year  1688.  From  these  men  have 
sprung  a numerous  ancestry  who  have  won  honorable  position  and 
performed  worthy  service  in  the  upbuilding  of  a nation. 

I.  John  Elliott  was  born  near  Maguires  Bridge,  County  Fer- 
managh, Ireland.  He  had  a brother  James,  who  settled  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  John  probably  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  James  mentions  in  his  will 
his  brother  and  three  nephews,  John,  James,  and  Andrew.  John 
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married  and  had  the  following  children:  1.  John.  2.  James,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Andrew. 

II.  James  Elliott,  son  of  John  Elliott,  was  born  in  Ireland  be- 
fore 1795,  and  died  before  1820.  In  1795  he  was  of  Cumberland 
County  (Middleton),  Pennsylvania,  but  he  later  removed  to  Ohio. 
He  married  Margaret  (probably  Sanderson),  who  died  after  1840. 
Children:  1.  John,  born  in  1806;  settled  in  Ohio,  and  died  after 
1851.  His  name  appears  in  the  census  of  1850  as  of  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio.  2.  James,  of  whom  further.  3.  Charles,  born  in 
1810. 

III.  James  Elliott,  son  of  James  and  Margaret  Elliott,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1809,  and  died  in  Cross  Creek  Township, 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  1851.  In  the  census  of  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  taken  in  1850,  he  was  named  ‘ ‘ age  41  ’ ’ and  his  place  of  birth 
is  given  as  Pennsylvania.  John  Elliott,  his  brother,  is  also  men- 
tioned. 

A history  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  counties  states  that  James 
and  John  Elliott  were  of  Alexandria,  Ohio,  in  1827,  and  that  “Mr. 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Elliott”  had  a woolen  mill.  The  same  authority 
states  that  Mr.  Marshall  died  in  1828,  and  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  the  Elliotts  until  1849  or  1850,  when  the  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  not  rebuilt.  The  woolen  mills  were  located  in 
New  Alexandria,  seven  and  a half  miles  from  Steubenville,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  James  Elliott  was  one  of  the  men  responsible  for 
the  building  of  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad. 

James  Elliott  married  Mary  Ann  Dawson,  of  English  descent, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1819.  She  survived  her  husband  and  re- 
mained a widow  until  1856,  when  she  married  (second)  John  Eber- 
lein,  a nurseryman  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  who  was  born  in  Holland. 
After  being  widowed  a second  time,  Mrs.  Eberlein  in  1885  moved  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  there  resided  with  her  son,  Dallas,  until  her 
death,  April  19,  1898. 

IV.  Dallas  Elliott,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Ann  (Dawson) 
Elliott,  was  born  in  the  village  of  New  Alexandria,  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  May  19,  1845,  and  died  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
December  18,  1921.  He  inherited  mechanical  and  business  ability 
from  his  father,  whose  life  was  spent  in  manufacturing,  and  al- 
though the  father  died  when  the  son  was  young,  the  inheritance  re- 
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mained  and  led  him  into  business  enterprises  for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly well  fitted. 

Dallas  Elliott  attended  the  village  public  schools,  and  later  was 
a pupil  in  Scio,  Ohio,  schools,  finishing  with  studies  in  Duff’s  Busi- 
ness College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  In  1865,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  made  Cleveland  his  home,  there  securing  his  first  em- 
ployment with  McNary  and  Claflin,  machinists,  a trade  with  which 
the  young  man  was  familiar.  He  remained  with  McNary  & Claflin 
until  1870,  when  he  opened  a machine  shop  under  his  own  name, 
which  he  operated  for  two  years.  In  1872  the  Union  Screw  Com- 
pany erected  their  plant  at  (now)  40th  Street  and  Payne  Avenue, 
and  when  that  plant  began  operations  Mr.  Elliott  was  engaged  as 
foreman  of  a department.  For  ten  years  he  remained  with  the 
Union  Screw  Company,  then  in  1883,  with  James  Dobbie,  he 
founded  the  Elliott  & Dobbie  Tack  Works  at  East  Prospect  Street 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  engaging  successfully  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tacks. 

Elliott  & Dobbie  conducted  the  works  for  several  years,  then 
were  joined  by  W.  D.  B.  Alexander,  and  during  the  period  follow- 
ing, the  foundation  was  laid  upon  which  arose  that  great  corpora- 
tion, The  National  Screw  and  Tack  Manufacturing  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Dallas  Elliott  was  its  effi- 
cient director  and  vice-president  until  his  passing  in  1921.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  operation  of  the  corporation  until  1914,  when  he 
practically  retired,  his  health  failing  so  completely  in  1916  that  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  invalid. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities  with  The  National 
Screw  and  Tack  Company,  Mr.  Elliott  was  a director  in  the  Cleve- 
land Bolt  Company,  and  until  1914  was  a director  in  the  Adams 
Bagnell  Company.  He  was  an  expert  marksman  in  early  manhood 
and  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Gun  Club,  also  of  the  Carteret  Gun 
Club,  of  Long  Island.  He  was  a member  of  the  Union  Club,  of 
Cleveland  until  ill  health  caused  his  withdrawal.  In  politics  he 
was  an  ardent  Republican. 

Dallas  Elliott  married,  September  23,  1874,  Laura  A.  Dallas, 
daughter  of  Reverend  Israel  and  Sarah  Ann  (Roe)  Dallas.  (See 
Dallas  IV.)  Mrs.  Elliott  is  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, her  membership  being  based  on  the  patriotic  service  of  her 
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great-great-grandfather,  Joseph  Coulson,  Senior,  a sergeant  in  the 
Continental  Army,  serving  from  the  town  of  Stoughton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas  Elliott  were  the  parents  of  two  sons : 1. 
Charles  Roe,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  26,  1875;  married, 
September  21,  1899,  Cora  Lee,  of  that  city,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  two  children : Lee  Dallas,  born  July  16,  1907 ; and  Laura  Anna, 
born  July  25,  1910.  2.  Howard  Israel,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 9, 1879,  resides  at  home. 

(Dallas  Line). 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a pale  vert  five  billets  or,  two,  one,  and  two. 

Crest — An  open  lancet  proper. 

Motto — Semper  paratus.  (Always  prepared.) 

The  name  Dallas  is  derived  from  the  barony  or  lordship  of 
Dallas,  an  extensive  tract  comprising  seventeen  thousand  acres 
lying  within  the  shire  of  Moray  or  Elgin,  Scotland,  on  both  sides  of 
the  River  Lossie,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  “Strath  Dallas.”  The 
barony  lies  wholly  within  the  shire  of  Moray,  its  most  northerly 
point  being  eight  and  one-quarter  miles  south-southwest  of  Elgin 
and  five  miles  south-southeast  of  Fowles.  It  is  a considerably 
diversified  country  with  rising  grounds  and  beautiful  straths  lying 
between  the  hills,  the  principal  of  which  runs  through  the  length  of 
the  parish  along  the  river.  The  hills  are  largely  covered  with 
heather.  To  the  south  stands  the  imposing  Cairn  Kitty,  rising  to  a 
height  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven  feet,  and  below  it 
lie  the  lochs  of  Little  Benshalay  and  Loch  Treuie.  From  the  lat- 
ter, the  River  Lossie  takes  its  rise,  flowing  through  the  heart  of  the 
barony,  until  at  the  south  end  it  dashes  over  a rock  thirty  feet  high 
and  emerges  on  the  lands  of  Kellas,  and  in  due  course  reaches  its 
sea  at  Lossiemouth.  The  spelling  as  a surname  has  widely  varied 
at  various  times,  appearing  as  Dalys,  Doleys,  Doles,  Dolais,  Dolace, 
Dollis,  Dallyas  (on  the  seal  of  William  Dallas  of  Budgate  attached 
to  an  old  deed,  dated  November  20,  1510),  Dolless,  Doloas,  Dalas, 
and  Dallas.  In  1279  there  is  a record  of  a William  of  Ripley, 
“progenitor  of  Sir  William  of  Dallas.”  Sir  William  Dallas  was  a 
man  of  importance  and  held  high  office  under  King  Alexander  III 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  United  States  the  Ohio  branch  traces  descent  from  Alex- 
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Arms — Ermine,  on  a pale  vert  five  billets  or,  two,  one,  and  two. 

Crest — An  open  lancet  proper. 

Motto — Semper  paratus.  (Always  prepared.) 

ISRAEL. 

Arms — Gules,  on  a pile  argent  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field. 

Crest — A sun  rising  from  behind  a cloud  proper. 

ROE. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  azure  between  three  trefoils  slipped,  per  pale  gules  and 
vert,  as  many  quatrefoils  or. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert  a roebuck  statant  guardant  gules,  attired  and  hoofed  or, 
between  the  attires  a quatrefoil  of  the  last. 

Motto — Tramite  recta. 
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ander  Craven  Peyton  Dallas,  who  was  born  in  Prince  William  Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

I.  Alexander  'Craven  Peyton  Dallas  was  born  in  Prince  Will- 
iam County,  Virginia,  in  1750.  He  married  Elizabeth  Casey,  who 
was  born  in  1762,  and  among  their  children  were : 1.  Robert  Arm- 
strong, of  whom  further.  2.  Joseph. 

II.  Robert  Armstrong  Dallas,  son  of  Alexander  Craven  Pey- 
ton Dallas  and  Elizabeth  (Casey)  Dallas,  was  horn  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam County,  September  17,  1789.  Before  1850  he  removed  to  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  where  he  is  recorded  in  the  census  of  1850  as 
being  sixty-one  years  of  age,  born  in  Virginia,  as  having  wife 
Priscilla  and  the  children  named  below.  He  married,  about  1810, 
Priscilla  Israel,  who  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1791,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Israel.  (See  Israel 
II.) 

Children:  1.  Israel,  df  whom  further.  2.  Leander,  born  in 

1812.  3.  Eli,  born  in  1813.  4.  Nancy,  born  in  1831.  5.  Lafayette, 
born  in  1833.  6.  Henry,  born  in  1835. 

III.  Reverend  Israel  Dallas,  son  of  Robert  Armstrong  and 
Priscilla  (Israel)  Dallas,  was  born  in  Hendrysburg,  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  June  17,  1814,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January 
3, 1899.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  secured 
a good  education  in  public  and  preparatory  schools,  finishing  with 
graduation  after  a full  course  at  Scio  College.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  If  or  thirty-four  years,  1835-1869,  was  an  itinerant  minis- 
ter of  that  church,  filling  many  pulpits  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  He  retired  from  the  active  ministry  in  1869,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  for  a short  time 
he  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society.  Heart 
trouble,  from  which  he  had  long  been  a sufferer,  compelled  him  to 
give  up  all  forms  of  ministerial  work,  and  until  his  death  he  lived 
practically  retired,  although  his  interest  in  religion  and  the  church 
never  abated. 

Reverend  Israel  Dallas  married,  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
December  1,  1841,  Sarah  Ann  Roe,  who  was  born  in  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  June  3,  1818,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  6,  1884, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Alexander  and  Mary  (Coulson)  Roe. 
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(See  Roe  II.)  Reverend  Israel  and  Sarah  Ann  (Roe)  Dallas  be- 
came the  parents  of  the  following  children : 

1.  Walter  Leander,  born  in  Martinsville,  Ohio,  December  18, 
1842,  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  January  24,  1845.  2.  Charles 
Roe,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  January  27,  1846,  married, 
September  29,  1880,  Ada  Sampson,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  i.  James  Israel,  born  January  18,  1882.  ii.  Sara  Samp- 
son, born  February  14,  1886,  died  January  14,  1905.  iii.  Charles 
Roe  (2(),  born  December  4,  1888,  died  February  1,  1892.  iv.  Ada 
Grant,  born  February  25,  1898.  3.  Mary  Virginia,  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  December  301,  1849;  married,  May  8,  1872, 
John  T.  Rowley,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  i. 

Mary  Amelia,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  27,  1873 ; married, 
October  20,  1897,  Dr.  William  A.  Hosick.  ii.  Laura  Helen,  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  13,  1875;  married,  October  6,  1896,  James 
Pearson,  iii.  Walter  Dallas,  born  April  19,  1878.  4.  Laura  Anne, 
of  further  mention.  5.  Ella  Coulson,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  29,  1858 ; married,  October  19,  1887,  Edward  H.  Bell, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  i.  Mary  Louise,  born 
in  Sherman,  New  York,  May  11,  1890.  ii.  Alice  Marguerite,  born 
in  Sherman,  New  York,  March  17,  1894.  iii.  Julia  Dallas,  born  in 
Sherman,  New  York,  May  4,  1896,  died  June  1,  1896. 

IV.  Laura  Anne  Dallas,  fourth  child  of  Reverend  Israel  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Roe)  Dallas,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
January  25,  1855.  She  married,  September  23,  1874,  Dallas  Elliott. 
(See  Elliott  IV.) 

(Israel  Line). 

Arms — Gules,  on  a pile  argent  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field. 

Crest — A sun  rising  from  behind  a cloud  proper. 

The  patronymic  Israel  is  not  a common  one  and  though  the 
family  was  established  in  this  country  in  pre-Revolutionary  times 
the  number  of  those  who  bear  the  name  is  still  somewhat  limited. 
That  the  family  attained  distinction  in  England  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Burke  in  his  “ General  Armory”  records  the  Israel  ar- 
morial bearings  as  blazoned  herewith. 

7.  John  Israel  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  June 
17, 1749,  and  died  in  Belmont  County  (formed  from  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty in  1801),  Ohio.  In  1799  he  migrated  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
locating  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  in  1801  he  was  of 
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Kirkwood  Township,  Belmont  County.  He  was  a surveyor  and 
made  a plat  of  the  town  of  St.  (Clairsville.  He  was  also  a justice  of 
the  peace.  He  married  Sarah,  surname  unknown,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  the  following  children:  1.  Eleanor.  2.  Priscilla,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Amelia.  4.  Sarah.  5.  Basil.  6.  Clary.  7.  Ann. 
8.  Robert,  born  January  27,  1806,  married  Mary  Taylor.  9.  Sam- 
uel. 10.  Benjamin.  11.  Reuben. 

II.  Priscilla  Israel , daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Israel,  was 
born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  September  20,  1791.  She 
married  Robert  A.  Dallas.  (See  Dallas  II.) 

(Roe  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  azure  between  three  trefoils  slipped,  per  pale  gules 
and  vert,  as  many  quatrefoils  or. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert  a roebuck  statant  guardant  gules,  attired  and  hoofed  or, 
between  the  attires  a quatrefoil  of  the  last. 

Motto — Tramite  recta. 

This  name  is  of  Norse  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  come  into 
Normandy  with  the  Norsemen,  where  the  spelling  became  Roo,  Rou, 
Rous,  Roux,  and  Le  Roux.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  William  the  Con- 
queror bore  the  name  Rou.  The  name  became  common  in  England 
as  a surname  after  the  custom  of  bearing  surnames  was  adopted, 
and  the  spelling  has  generally  been  Roe.  The  English  Roes  trace 
their  ancestry  to  Turchil  Rufus,  or  Le  Roux,  who  came  with  the 
Conqueror  and  held  lands  in  County  Norfolk.  The  Earls  of  Stan- 
broke  are  of  this  family.  The  Irish  Roe  family  is  by  some  authorities 
said  to  be  a branch  of  the  English  stock,  but  other  authorities  state 
that  the  Roes  of  Ireland  are  a branch  of  the  O’Neills  of  Tyrone,  who 
were  monarchs  of  Ireland  for  over  five  hundred  years,  Princes  of 
Tyrone,  and  Kings  of  Ulster.  The  name  itself  is  taken  from  Niall 
Ruadh  (“ruadh”  in  Irish  or  Gaelic  means  red,  applied  to  a war- 
rior with  red  flowing  locks),  who  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  on  the. 
pedigree  of  the  O’Neills  of  Ulster,  and  the  chief  ancestor  of  the 
Roe  family.  The  old  form  of  the  name  in  Gaelic  was  O’Ruaiadh, 
and  has  been  Anglicised  into  Rowe  and  Roe,  “d”  when  followed  by 
an  aspirate  in  Gaelic  remaining  silent.  This  Niall  Ruadh  was  a 
Prince  of  Ulster,  and  was  married  to  Nuala  who  died  in  1226,  the 
daughter  of  Roderic  O’Concubhair  or  O’Conor,  the  hundred  and 
eighty-third  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  son  of  Niall  Ruadh  was  Brian 
Catha  Dun,  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Roes,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  monarch  of  Ireland.  Under  the 
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date  A.  D.  1258  the  “Annals  of  the  Four  Masters”  says  of  this 
Brian:  “Hugh  the  son  of  Felim  O’Conor  and  Teige  O’Brian,  march- 
ed with  a great  force  to  Caol  Uisge  (near  the  present  Newry)  to 
hold  a conference  with  Brian  O’Neill,  to  whom  the  foregoing  chiefs 
granted  the  sovereignty  over  the  Irish,  and  they  agreed  that  the 
hostages  of  Hugh  O’Conor  should  be  given  to  him  as  sureties  for 
the  fulfillment  of  this  compact,  and  the  hostages  of  the  O’Reilly’s 
people  and  also  those  of  the  Hy-Bruin,  from  Kells  to  Drumcliff, 
should  be  likewise  given  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Felim  0 ’Conor.  ’ ’ After 
this  Brian’s  death  on  the  battlefield  of  Drom  Deirg  at  Dunleathglas 
(now  Downpatrick),  commanding  the  Irish  forces  against  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  succeeded  in  the  Principality  of  Ulster  by  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Buidhe,  son  of  Donal  Oge,  son  of  Hugh  Dubh,  the  ancestor  of 
the  O’Neills  of  Clanaboy.  There  are  several  branches  of  this  in- 
teresting Roe  family  that  have  preserved  all  the  links  in  their  re- 
markable pedigree  down  to  the  present  generation,  notable  among 
them  being  that  of  Henry  Roe,  Esquire,  of  Dublin. 

Burke,  in  his  “General  Armory”  records  eight  coats-of-arms 
for  various  branches  of  the  Roe  family  residing  in  counties  Suffolk, 
Derby,  Devon,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Middlesex,  in  England ; in  Ireland ; 
in  Scotland ; and  in  localities  not  designated.  Of  these,  three  show 
as  principal  charges  a chevron  azure  and  three  trefoils  slipped. 
Several  of  the  fifteen  armorial  bearings  recorded  for  Rowe  also 
bear  these  principal  charges.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  Irish  family 
show  a bee-hive  with  bees  flying  about.  The  armorial  bearings 
blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded  by  Burke  for  Roe,  baronets 
of  County  Suffolk. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

Immigrants  of  the  name  came  early  to  this  country.  From  Ire- 
land, born  probably  in  Ulster,  came  Matthew  Roe,  who  settled  in 
East  Haven,  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  about  1640.  He 
married  and  among  his  recorded  children  were  four  sons : Daniel, 
John,  Joseph,  and  Stephen,  and  some  o'f  the  descendants  of  the  son 
John  settled  in  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Another  immigrant  ancestor  was  John  Roe,  who,  though  re- 
corded as  having  been  born  in  Ireland  in  1628,  was  of  the  English 
religion  and  of  English  ancestry,  and  settled  in  an  English  colony. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1641  and  located  first  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  but  removed  from  there  to  Setauket  or  Drowned  Meadow7 
(now  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island),  in  1667,  and  finally  settled  in 
Brookhaven,  Suffolk  'County,  Long  Island,  New  York,  where  he 
died  between  August  22,  1712,  and  July  27,  1714,  the  dates  respec- 
tively of  the  writing  and  proving  of  his  will.  He  was  a shoemaker 
by  trade  and  agreed  to  follow  his  trade  there.  In  his  will  dated 
1711  he  calls  himself  cordwainer  (shoemaker).  To  him  was  as- 
signed a tract  of  land  at  the  head  of  Brookhaven  Harbor,  and  in 
1797  his  was  one  of  the  five  houses  then  erected  in  Brookhaven. 
He  married  Hannah  Purrier,  a native  of  England,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  sons  Nathaniel  and  John,  and  daughters  Elizabeth, 
Hannah,  and  Deborah.  For  five  generations  Nathaniel’s  line  in- 
cluded a John  Roe,  and  the  name  was  of  course  as  popular  among 
the  descendants  of  John  (2)  Roe.  Both  John  and  Nathaniel  settled 
in  Orange  County,  New  York.  Descendants  of  these  later  followed 
the  westward  line  of  movement  from  New  York  State  and  settled 
in  Ohio. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  among  these  enterprising  de- 
scendants of  John  and  Hannah  (Purrier)  Roe,  was  Reverend  John 
Alexander  Roe,  mentioned  below. 

I.  Reverend  John  Alexander  Roe  married,  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  April  3,  1817,  Mary  Coulson,  fifth  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Anne  (Clark)  Coulson.  (See  Coulson  IV.) 

Children:  I.  Sarah  Ann,  of  whom  further.  2.  Rosanna,  bom 
in  1821,  died  August  10,  1832.  3.  Walter  Coulson,  born  January 
23,  1824 ; married  Mary  Eicher  in  1848,  and  died  in  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  11,  1860.  4.  Mary  Eleanor,  born  August  22,  1826; 
married  Dr.  Daniel  Cornman,  in  1852,  and  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1866.  5.  John  Alexander,  born  February  11,  1830,  died 
December  4,  1832.  6.  Charles,  born  February  17,  1833,  died  in  in- 
fancy. 7.  Thomas,  born  August  3,  1836,  died  in  infancy. 

II.  Sarah  Ann  Roe , eldest  child  of  Reverend  John  Alexander 
and  Mary  (Coulson)  Roe,  was  born  June  3,  1818,  in  Barnesville. 
Ohio,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  6,  1884.  She  married, 
December  1,  1841,  Reverend  Israel  Dallas.  (See  Dallas  III.) 

(Coulson  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  gules  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

Crest — In  her  nest  proper  a pelican  feeding  her  young,  argent  vulned  proper. 

The  Coulson  ancestry  of  Laura  Anne  (Dallas)  Elliott  is  traced 
to  Joseph  Coulson,  who  enlisted  from  the  town  of  Stoughton,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  attained  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  (Captain  Gardner’s 
company,  of  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam’s  regiment  (Fifth)  of  the  Con- 
tinental Line.  The  pay  accounts  indicate  that  his  services  covered 
the  period  from  June  1,  1777,  to  December  3,  1779.  He  also  served 
as  a private  in  Captain  Job  Whipple’s  company,  Colonel  Putnam’s 
Fourth  Regiment,  and  his  name  is  on  a list  of  returned  men  who 
were  entitled  to  a State  gratuity,  approved  April  22,  1779.  Sergeant 
Joseph  Coulson  married  Martha  Wiley,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  eight  children:  1.  Thomas.  2.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  3. 
Nathaniel.  4.  Jesse.  5.  Mary.  6.  Deborah.  7.  Ezra.  8.  David, 
a sea  captain. 

II.  Joseph  Coulson,  son  of  Sergeant  Joseph  and  Martha 
(Wiley)  Coulson,  was  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
married  Mary  Allen. 

III.  Joseph  Coulson,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Allen)  Coul- 
son, was  born  in  1750.  He  married  about  the  year  1780,  Anne  Clark, 
born  in  1762,  died  in  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  in  March,  1855.  Children  of 
Joseph  and  Anne  (Clark)  Coulson:  1.  Nathaniel,  born  May  1,  1782. 
2.  William,  born  February  13,  1785;  married  Lydia  Rogers.  3. 
Martha,  born  July  3,  1788;  married  John  Davenport,  March  30, 
1808,  and  died  at  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  February  12,  1868.  4.  Jesse, 
born  February  13,  1791;  married  Catherine  Chambers.  5.  Mary, 
of  whom  further.  6.  Sarah,  born  October  15,  1796;  married  Charles 
Scurr,  March  9,  1820.  7.  John,  born  June  28,  1799.  8.  Anne,  born 
March  30,  1801 ; married  Jesse  C.  Weir. 

IV.  Mary  Coulson,  fifth  child  and  second  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Anne  (Clark)  Coulson,  was  born  September  14,  1793,  and  died 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  16, 1883.  She  married,  April  3, 1817, 
at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Reverend  John  Alexander  Roe.  (See 
Roe  I.) 

References  : 

(ELLIOTT)  History  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  History  of  Belmont 
and  Jefferson  counties,  Ohio. 

(DALLAS)  Dallas:  “The  Family  of  Dallas.” 

(ISRAEL)  Burke:  “General  Armory.” 

(ROE)  Burke:  “General  Armory.”  “Central  New  York  Genealogy,”  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
1279. 

(COULSON)  Middlesex  Parish  Register. 
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Babcock  and  Allied  Families 

By  M.  M.  Lewis,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Badcock-Babcock  Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  cotised  gules  three  cocks  of  the  first. 
Crest — A cock’s  head  erased  gules. 

Motto — Deus  spes  mea. 


HE  Babcock  family  of  this  country  is  a branch  of  the 
Badcock  family  of  England,  which  was  especially  prom- 
inent in  counties  Cornwall,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Dev- 
onshire, where  armigerous  families  were  located,  and 
also  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  name  Badcock,  probably  pronounced  “Badco,”  may  have 
been  of  Saxon  origin,  for  the  family  “may  be  provisionally  traced 
to  residence  in  County  Essex  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.’’ 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Stephen  Babcock’s  “Babcock 
Oenealogy : ’ ’ 


It  is  said  that  a certain  Sir  William  Seager  narrated,  as  a re- 
sult of  his  visit  to  Essex  County  in  1612,  that  Sir  Bichard  Badcock 
was  the  nineteenth  in  descent  from  the  first  holder  of  the  family 
mansion  there.  If  we  accept  this  statement  and  allow  a century  to 
represent  the  lives  of  three  generations  then  six  centuries  must 
have  elapsed  between  Sir  Richard  and  his  eighteenth  ancestor,  who, 
consequently,  lived  early  in  the  eleventh  century— the  century  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is  hereupon  conjectured  that  while  the  Bad- 
cocks  were  among  the  Saxon  settlers  in  England  that  had  no  family 
name  or  seat  in  a formal  way  until  Richard  Badcock ’s  ancestor 
permanently  located,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  Wiv- 
enhoe,  Essex  County,  near  the  Sea.  It  is  alleged,  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a reference  to  Wright’s  History  of  Essex,  that  the  Badcock 
mansion  which  was  occupied  by  Sir  Richard  in  Wivenhoe  was  still 
standing  there  in  1850;  but,  as  neither  volume  nor  page  in  Wright’s 
big  work  is  quoted,  the  reference  cannot  conveniently  be  verified. 
. . . Now,  it  may  be  fiction  and  it  may  be  fact,  but  it  is  certainly 

tradition  that  the  first  Badcock  to  come  from  England  to  our  Amer- 
ica was  one  James,  alleged  to  be  a younger  brother  of  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard Badcock  who,  in  Sir  William  Seager ’s  time,  lived  at  Wivenhoe 
in  Essex.  The  fact  that  there  were  Badcocks  at  Wivenhoe,  at  all, 
is  indeed,  held  up  to  doubt.  A list  of  persons  of  that  name  born  at 
Wivenhoe  is,  ’tis  true,  given  in  Hinman’s  Puritan  Settlers  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut ; but  a gentleman  who  is,  we  believe,  a Bab- 
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cock  by  maternal  descent  writes  that  in  1863  he  visited  Wivenhoe 
and  examined  the  parish  register  in  the  church  there  without  find- 
ing a single  entry  of  the  Badcock  name.  In  producing  this  testi- 
mony it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  the  gentleman’s  search  was  not 
sufficiently  thorough,  and  we  ought  to  add  that  not  far  from  Wiven- 
hoe—probably  a mile  or  two— there  is  a locality  named  Wivenhoe 
Cross,  about  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  possibly  may  have 
been  confused  by  the  preservers  of  our  tradition,  with  the  first- 
named  place.  At  all  events,  that  the  family  abounded,  and,  at  a 
very  early  time  flourished,  in  Essex  County,  is  beyond  reasonable 
question.  The  county  was  settled  and  named  by  the  Saxons  who 
divided  this  district  of  England  and  erected  it  into  a kingdom.  For- 
merly, and  for  long,  it  was  considered  unusually  meager  in  its  his- 
torical remains,  but  later  discoveries  have  shown  it  to  be  quite  rich 
in  that  particular.  Incidental,  and  therefore  most  valuable,  refer- 
ences in  its  history  prove  the  presence  of  the  Badcock  people  there 
as  early,  presumably,  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  parish  of  Ab- 
berton,  or  Adburton  which  extends  eastward  from  Layer  de  la 
Haye,  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Colchester  and  fifty-five  miles 
from  London— in  Essex,  there  is,  a quarter  of  a mile  northwest  from 
the  church,  a manor  house  of  Badcocks  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
estate  which  belonged  to  one  Alice  le  Despenser,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Philip  Bassett,  at  the  time  of  her  decease  in  1281.  The 
land  of  this  manor  house  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Thomas 
Whot  and  John  Henny  to  St.  Botolph’s  priory  in  Colchester  in 
1398.  How  those  gentlemen  became  possessed  of  the  land  does  not 
appear.  Later  in  1523,  Thomas  Springe  died  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Adburton  called  Badcocks ; still  later  Thomas,  Lord  Audeley,  had 
this  estate,  as  had  also,  his  nephew,  Thomas  Audeley,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  1572 ; and  yet  later  it  passed  through  several  hands  to  the 
ownership  of  Francis  Canning,  Esq.  This  is  pretty  circumstantial 
and  reliable,  and  although  the  property  mentioned  evidently  passed 
out  of  the  family  holding  previous  to  1281,  it  shows  the  antiquity 
of  the  Badcocks  as  residents  of  Essex  County. 

Again,  at  East  Thorp — which  is  a village  name  of  Saxon 
derivation — there  is  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Badcock  people  in  Essex  in  the  existence  there  of  a manor 
of  Badcocks,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Tey  family  and 
later  came  to  a family  by  the  name  of  Shepherd.  But  East  Thorp 
is  not  Wivenhoe,  and  Abberton  is  not  Wivenhoe,  and  we  are  as- 
sured, as  above,  that  the  name  Badcock  is  not  in  the  Wivenhoe 
parish  register.  Nevertheless,  “family  tradition”  has  it  that  at 
Wivenhoe  lived — born  about  1580 — a younger  brother  of  Sir  Bich- 
ard, named  James  Badcock,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  Puritanical  persuasion,  who  became  an  exile  in  1620,  to  Leyden, 
Holland,  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty,  and  sailing  thence,  with 
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others  landed  in  New  England— some  say  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts— in  1623,  thus  becoming  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this 
country.  Whatever  doubt,  or  denial,  there  may  be  of  the  truth  of 
this  tradition  arises,  presumably,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  tra- 
dition is  entirely  unsupported  by  documentary  evidence.  There 
are  no  passenger  lists  of  ships  arriving  at  Plymouth  in  1623,  or  in 
1624 ; no  deeds,  or  land  apportionments ; no  mention  of  election,  or 
of  appointment,  to  local,  civil,  or  military  offices  or  duties ; no  wills 
or  other  probate  papers;  no  references  in  contemporaneous  litera- 
ture— in  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  discovered  records 
to  show  that  James  Badcock,  aforesaid,  landed  in  1623,  as  tradition 
relates,  at  Plymouth,  or  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  circumstances  and  also  records,  which  tend  to  im- 
pair, and  for  some  minds  to  destroy  the  trustworthiness  of  said 
tradition 

The  solid  ground  of  fact,  therefore,  upon  which  at  last  we 
stand  may  be  indicated  in  about  two  words.  1.  Our  branch  of  the 
Babcock  folk  came  from  Old  England  to  New  England  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century — certainly  prior  to  1642.  2.  We  share  with 
the  English  Badcocks  a coat-of-arms  which  helps  to  show  that,  as 
a family,  we  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  how  to 
live  wisely  and,  therefore,  well. 

English  descendants  of  the  family  from  which  James  Badcock, 
ancestor  of  the  Babcock  line  here  traced,  is  sprung,  still  retain  the 
form  Badcock.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  residence  in  this 
country,  James  Badcock  and  his  sons  usually  spelled  the  name  Bad- 
cock, though  in  various  records  it  appears  as  Badcock,  Badcocks, 
Badcocke,  and  Badcook. 

Two  genealogies,  one  published  by  Royal  R.  Hinman  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  other  by  Albert  Wells,  of  Palmyra,  New  York,  in 
1844,  publish  statements  concerning  James  Badcock  or  Babcock 
and  his  children,  which  careful  investigation  made  by  Stephen 
Babcock,  M.  A.,  instructor  in  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City,  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  line  which  follows 
is  based  on  the  latest  “Babcock  Genealogy”  published  by  the  above 
mentioned  Stephen  Babcock  in  1903. 

The  coat-of-arms  described  herewith  is  the  one  blazoned  in 
Stephen  Babcock’s  “Babcock  Genealogy”  and  is  recorded  in  the 
“Dictionary  of  American  Family  Antiquity.” 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  James  Badcock,  born  in  1612,  probably  in  Essex  County, 
England,  died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  June  12,  1679.  He  was 
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admitted  an  inhabitant  of  the  “towne”  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  February  25,  1642,  and  at  a town  meeting  held  October  5, 
1642  he  and  Richard  Moris  were  ordered  “to  look  up  all  the  armes 
in  the  Towne  within  the  month  above  writ”  and  “to  mend  any 
which  were  defective  for  use.”  At  the  same  meeting  ten  acres  of 
land  were  ordered  to  be  “laide  out  to  James  Badcock  at  the  first 
brooke,  next  the  footpath  eastward.”  At  this  time,  too,  every  man 
was  ordered  to  have  “four  pounds  of  shot  and  two  pounds  of 
powder  lying  by  him  in  readiness  by  the  24th  of  this  month  and  to 
be  in  readiness  to  assemble  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.”  James  Bad- 
cock was  made  a freeman,  July  10,  1648,  and  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  a large  committee  “for  the  tryall  of  the  general  officers.” 
December  28,  1648,  it  was  granted  “to  have  four  acres  added  to  his 
house  lot.”  He  was  chosen  a juryman  November  21,  1649,  June, 
1653,  August  11,  1656,  March  2,  1657,  and  October,  1661;  and  an 
assessor  February  19,  1650.  May  2,  1650,  James  Badcock  with  five 
others,  was  ordered  by  the  “General  Courte,  all  excuses  set  aparte, 
to  mende  and  make  all  locks,  stocks,  and  pieces  which  by  order 
from  the  warden  of  each  towne  shall  be  presented  to  them.”  If 
this  duty  was  not  performed  a penalty  of  ten  pounds  was  levied, 
and  men  who  failed  to  bring  in  their  arms  forfeited  ten  pounds 
each.  He  was  appointed  an  appraiser  of  the  estate  of  John  Wood, 
May  7,  1655,  and  on  April  8,  1656,  he  and  seven  others  were  “ap- 
pointed to  go  over  to  the  mayne  to  treat  with  the  Indian  Sachems 
to  inform  them  of  the  mynd  of  the  towne,  that  they  come  not  upon 
the  Island  but  according  to  order  given.”  January  6,  1657,  “James 
Badcock  and  John  Sanford  are  again  authorized  to  meet  with  New- 
port men  according  to  former  order.”  James  Badcock  and  six 
others  were  chosen  a committee  to  meet  with  committees  appointed 
from  other  towns.  On  November  30,  1657,  James  and  four  others 
were  “appointed  to  apportion  land  to  those  that  want  land.”  He 
was  a member  of  the  General  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Rhode 
Island  for  Portsmouth  in  1657,  1658  and  1659 ; was  appointed  with 
others  to  lay  out  highways ; December  27,  1660,  and  May  11,  1661, 
was  appointed  to  settle  disputed  land  boundaries ; August  8,  1661, 
was  one  of  a coroner’s  jury. 

James  Badcock  moved  to  Westerly  in  March,  1662,  but  the  last 
record  which  refers  to  him  in  Portsmouth  is  dated  December  19, 
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1662,  when  reference  is  made  to  a committee  which  was  previously 
appointed  to  lay  out  certain  land,  and  this  committee,  or  the  larger 
part  of  them,  were  ordered  to  restore  to  William  Wilbor  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  which  the  committee  had  previously 
taken  from  him  in  their  official  work.  James  Badcock  was  one  of 
this  committee,  and  as  he  is  referred  to  as  “James  Badcock, 
Senior,”  it  is  probable  that  James,  Jr.,  who  had  reached  his  ma- 
jority that  year,  was  then  living  in  Portsmouth. 

June  29,  1660,  a tract  of  land,  estimated  to  be  twenty  miles  by 
ten  miles,  known  as  Misquamicut,  afterward  Westerly,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Indian  chief  Sosoa,  by  a company,  organized  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  numbering  sixty  or  more,  and  headed  by 
William  Vaugn.  The  purchasers  knew  that  in  1658  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  claimed  this  tract,  calling  it  a part  of  Southertown 
and  adding  it  to  Suffolk  County,  Boston,  being  the  county  seat,  but 
on  August  27,  1661,  the  company  appealed  to  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island  for  assistance  in  defending  their  purchase 
against  “adversaries  which  by  a species  of  intrusion  are  seeking  to 
make  inroads  upon  our  privilege  of  colonies  jurisdiction.”  From 
Collections  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  published  1835, 
Volume  III,  pp.  257-261,  the  following  is  taken: 

Aug.  31,  1661,  all  purchasers  were  ordered  by  the  trustees  to 
meet  at  Gabel  (Caleb)  Carrs,  at  Newport,  to  go  to  “Squamucuck.” 
Two  weeks  later,  Sept.  15,  the  company  was  at  “Misquamicut,” 
and  a certain  part  of  the  tract  was  apportioned  by  lot.  The  num- 
ber of  James  Badcock ’s  lot  was  52.  At  the  time  of  this  visit  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a temporary  occupancy  of  the  land.  The 
company  was  divided  into  small  parties,  each  party  to  stay  upon 
the  land  for  a certain  number  of  weeks.  Anyone  who  refused  to 
serve  had  to  provide  a substitute  or  pay  a fine.  Nov.  1,  1661,  To- 
bias Sanders,  Robert  Burdet  (Burdick),  and  Joseph  Clark  was  ar- 
rested upon  the  land  by  the  authority  of  Massachusetts.  Sanders 
and  Burdick  were  taken  to  Boston,  where  they  were  fined  forty 
pounds  each  and  imprisoned  “until  their  fines  should  be  paid,  and 
until  each  should  give  security  in  £100  for  his  future  good  conduct.” 
November  12,  1661,  the  number  of  trustees  for  the  “Squamucuck” 
purchase  was  increased  from  eight  to  eighteen.  Two  of  the  names 
added  were  James  Badcock  and  John  Badcock. 

The  following  March  1661-2,  the  company  made  their  first  per- 
manent settlement  at  Misquamicut  (Westerly).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  name  of  the  company  in  the  early  records  was  spelled  in 
several  different  ways. 
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Before  starting  from  Newport  the  company  named  James  Bad- 
cock  and  four  others  who  were  appointed  and  “ commissionated  to 
act  for  us  as  to  the  managing  of  our  affairs  at  Misquamucock”  who 
are  to  discourse  and  answer  to  any  that  shall  come  to  debate  matters 
with  them.  They  or  any  two  of  them,  to  forewarn  any  whatsoever 
either  to  build  or  sow,  mow  or  fall  timber  upon  that  tract  of  land. 

In  1662  'Connecticut  laid  claim  to  the  tract,  and  did  not  entirely 
relinquish  her  claim  until  1728.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  settlers  at  Misquamicut,  disputes  arose  with  Connecticut 
authorities  about  the  boundary  line.  These  disputes  led  to  arrests, 
imprisonments,  fines,  appeals,  and  the  appointment  of  commissions 
between  the  two  colonies,  and  in  these  James  Badcock  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  March  18,  1664,  James  Badcock  petitioned  the  General 
Court  (Assembly),  sitting  at  Newport  for  protection  “against  such 
riotous  actings  as  are  done  and  committed  by  the  men  of  Souther- 
town  against  him.  ’ ’ The  court  requested  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  to  send  a letter  to  the  government  of  Connecticut  ‘ ‘ to  see 
what  that  will  say  by  way  of  answer  to  such  riotous  actings  as  are 
done  and  committed  by  the  men  of  Southertown  against  the  said 
Badcock.”  In  1665  James  sold  his  dwelling  house,  barn,  orchard, 
etc.,  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  to  Thomas  Fish  for  fifty  pounds ; 
his  wife,  Sarah,  giving  her  consent.  James,  Jr.,  witnessed  the  deed. 
In  May,  1667,  James  Badcock  with  a company  of  men  drove  the 
Pequot  Indians  from  planting  ground  claimed  by  the  Indians,  lo- 
cated on  the  Misquamicut  purchase  east  of  the  Pawcatuck  River. 
May  18,  1667,  Harmon  Garret  (alias  Wequascooke,  chief  of  the 
Pequots)  petitioned  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  praying 
“that  such  men  as  wear  hats  and  clothes  like  Englishmen,  but  have 
dealt  with  us  like  wolves  and  bears,  may  be  called  to  account.”  At 
a Connecticut  court  held  at  Wickford  (which  is  now  in  Rhode  Is- 
land), June  21, 1670,  James  Badcock  was  charged  by  Mr.  Gookin,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with  driving  Harmon  Garret  and  his 
Indians  (tenants  of  Gookin)  from  their  land. 

Westerly,  which  then  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Westerly, 
Charlestown,  Hopkinton  and  Richmond,  was  incorporated  May, 
1669,  at  which  time  there  were  twenty-four  freemen  in  the  town, 
four  of  whom  were  Badcocks,  viz. : J ames  and  his  three  sons,  J ames, 
John  and  Job.  The  struggle  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land still  dragged  on  and  James  Badcock  continued  in  the  thick  of 
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the  fight.  On  June  17,  1670,  James  Badcock,  Senior,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  issued  by  Tobias  Sanders,  arrested  three  Connecticut  men, 
John  Frink,  Benjamin  Palmer  and  Thomas  Bell,  who  had  crossed 
into  Rhode  Island  to  summon  the  Westerly  men  to  appear  before 
a certain  court  to  be  held  in  'Connecticut.  Said  Frink  was  sent  to 
Rhode  Island  jail.  The  next  day  Mr.  Badcock  was  arrested  by  of- 
ficers from  Connecticut  and  placed  under  a bond  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  “personally  appear  and  surrender  himself  to  Nehemga 
Palmer,  Constable  of  Stonington,  pro  tempore,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing next  by  six  of  the  clock.”  Tobias  Sanders  and  Thomas  Stanton 
became  his  bondsmen,  each  for  fifty  pounds.  Colonel  A.  J.  Babcock, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  says:  “We  take  it  for  granted  that  bright 
and  early  ‘six  of  the  clock,’  on  the  morning  of  June  23,  1670,  Bad- 
cock was  there  ready  to  answer  all  charges  of  the  adverse  faction ; 
but  it  appears  they  were  not  ready  to  prove  these  charges.  The 
case  was  continued  until  June  of  the  next  year,  Badcock  giving  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  appear  at  the  County  Court  in 
New  London,  Connecticut.”  The  details  of  these  arrests,  counter- 
arrests, bonds,  and  trials  are  repeated  substantially  as  here  stated 
in  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  1665-78,  page  553. 

May  18,  1671,  James  Badcock  and  John  Badcock  are  recorded 
as  renewing  their  allegiance  to  Rhode  Island  and  the  king;  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  including  James,  Jr.,  and  Job  Badcock,  having  re- 
newed their  allegiance  the  previous  day.  James  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  1678,  was  baptized  by  Elder  William  Hiscox,  and  united  with 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Newport  and  Westerly. 

That  James  owned  land  in  Westerly  is  proved  by  Westerly 
Town  Records,  Book  I,  page  66.  These  records  show  that  April 
17,  1691,  “Joseph  Badcock  of  Stonington,  relinquished  to  his 
brother  James  Badcock,  of  Westerly,  for  a consideration,  his  claim 
to  land  belonging  to  their  father,  the  late  James  Badcock  of  West- 
erly, and  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River.”  He  de- 
clared his  last  will  and  testament  to  his  sons  John  and  Job,  June 
12,  1679,  and  they  appeared  September  17,  1679,  before  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  at  a court  held  at  Westerly,  and  “being 
solemnly  •■engaged”  testified  to  the  truth  of  their  father’s  will  as 
he  verbally  gave  it  to  them.  The  will  is  recorded  in  Volume  I, 
Land  Evidence,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 
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James  Badcock,  Senior,  married  (first)  Sarah,  who  died  1665, 
or  later;  (second)  1669  (?),  Elizabeth,  who  survived  him  and  mar- 
ried (second)  September  22,  1679,  William  Johnson  and  settled  in 
Stonington,  Connecticut. 

Children  by  first  wife:  1.  James,  born  1641,  died  1698;  mar- 
ried Jane  Brown.  2.  John,  of  whom  further  (see  II).  3.  Job, 
born  1646  (?);  married  Jane  Crandall.  4.  Mary,  born  1648  (?); 
married  William  Champlin.  Children  by  second  wife : 5.  Joseph, 
born  1670  (?);  married  (first)  Dorothy  Key;  married  (second) 
Mrs.  Hannah  Coates.  6.  Nathaniel,  date  of  birth  unknown.  J.  0. 
Austin  says  he  died  January  2,  1719.  7.  Elizabeth,  date  of  birth 
unknown.  In  the  History  of  First  Church  of  Stonington,  by  R.  A. 
Wheeler,  is  the  following:  “September  14,  1692,  Elizabeth  Bab- 
cock, daughter-in-law  (stepdaughter)  of  William  Johnson,  baptized 
by  Rev.  James  Noyes,  Pastor  of  First  Stonington  Church.” 

II.  John  Badcock,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Badcock,  was  born 
in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in  1644,  and  died  in  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1685.  Tradition  relates  that  he  and  his  wife  Mary  eloped 
from  Newport  and  settled  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Pawcatuck 
River,  on  Massatuxet  Cove  (near  what  is  now  Avondale,  town  of 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island),  with  no  neighbors  but  the  friendly  In- 
dians, and  that  they  were  not  discovered  by  their  parents  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  no  history  has  been  found  to  establish  it  as  a fact, 
and  authentic  records  seem  clearly  to  disprove  the  statement.  He 
and  his  father  were  members  of  the  Misquamicut  Company  formed 
at  Newport  and  went  from  there  to  Misquamicut  (Westerly)  with 
the  first  permanent  settlers.  Like  his  father  John  Badcock  was 
loyal  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  struggle  between  that  colony  and  the 
Connecticut  Colony.  Town  records  show  that  in  1669  he  was  ap- 
portioned the  twenty-seventh  lot,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  settled  in 
Westerly  on  the  banks  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  near  what  is  now 
Avondale,  Rhode  Island,  and  that  his  oldest  son,  James,  inherited 
and  occupied  the  homestead.  Some  of  this  land  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  John’s  descendants  in  1903.  James  Badcock  and  his 
father  also  his  brothers  James,  Jr.,  and  Job,  were  among  those 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  court,  issued  May  17,  1671, 
re-affirmed  their  loyalty  “both  to  his  Majesty  and  this  Colony.” 
When  King  Philip’s  War  broke  out  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Westerly  fled  to  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  but  John  Badcock,  liv- 
ing on  his  farm  located  opposite  Connecticut,  sought  the  protection 
of  Connecticut  and  according  to  tradition,  volunteered  with  the 
Connecticut  Militia,  and  with  that  body  fought  in  the  “Great 
Swamp  Fight”  December  19,  1675.  In  Volume  I,  “Narragansett 
Historical  Register,”  the  name  of  John  Badcock  appears  among 
the  names  of  the  Stonington  Militia  who  received  bounty  from  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut  for  services  rendered  during  King  Philip’s 
War,  and  Voluntown  records  show  that  “bounty  land  which  was 
set  off  to  John  Badcock,  deceased,  was  conveyed  April  14,  1749,  by 
John’s  youngest  son  Oliver  to  John  Dickinson  of  Stonington.” 
John  Badcock  was  “propounded  a freeman  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, May  14,  1676,  and  later  was  admitted  a freeman.”  After 
the  war  was  over,  however,  Westerly  must  have  returned  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rhode  Island  for  John  Badcock  was  elected  by  the 
General  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  Conservator  of  the  Peace  for 
Westerly,  June  12,  1678;  and  on  September  17,  1679,  took  the  oath 
of  “allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  fidelity  to  his  Majesty’s  au- 
thority for  this  Colony.”  He  served  as  deputy  from  Westerly  to 
the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1682  and  1684  (Colonial  Records  of 
Rhode  Island,  pp.  107-150).  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  hut  it  probably  occurred  on  May  or  June  1685.  He  died  in- 
testate and  a will  disposing  of  his  estate  was  made  by  the  Town 
Council  June  25,  1685,  by  which  the  oldest  son  James  received  all 
the  real  estate,  one-half  of  which  he  conveyed  by  deed  to  his  mother, 
June  26,  1685.  When  this  will  was  written  by  the  Town  Council  of 
Westerly  the  name  was  spelled  Babcock  and  since  then  that  form 
has  been  used. 

John  Badcock  or  Babcock  married  Mary  Lawton  (See  Lawton 
II).  Children  of  John  and  Mary  (Lawton)  Babcock,  all  born  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  order  as  given  in  will,  dates  of  birth  ap- 
proximate: 1.  James,  of  whom  further.  (See  III).  2.  Ann,  born 
1665  (?).  3.  Mary,  born  1667  (?).  In  Massachusetts  General  His- 
torical Society’s  Works,  Volume  IX,  is  found  the  marriage  in  Taun- 
ton of  Mary  Babcock  and  John  Macomber,  Sr.,  January  7,  1685-6. 
This  may  have  been  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Lawton 
Babcock.  4.  John,  born  1669  ( ?) ; married  Mary  Champlin  (Second 
Babcock  Line — III).  5.  Job,  born  1671  (?) ; married  Deborah  (sur- 
name unknown).  6.  George,  born  1673;  married  Elizabeth  Hall 
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(Third  Babcock  Line — III).  7.  Elihu,  born,  tradition  says,  the 
“day  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,”  December  19,  1675;  unmarried. 
8.  Robert,  born  1678  ( ?) ; married  Lydia  Crandall.  9.  Joseph,  born 
1681  ( ?) ; married  Rebecca  Stanton.  10.  Oliver,  born  1683  ( f ) ; mar- 
ried (first)  Susanna  Clark;  married  (second)  Deborah  Knowles. 

III.  Captain  James  Babcock,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Lawton) 
Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  about  1663,  and  died 
there  January  17,  1736-7.  He,  being  the  eldest  son,  received  all  his 
father’s  real  estate,  half  of  which  he  deeded  and  contracted  to  his 
mother,  June  26,  1685.  In  April,  1686,  he  was  made  a freeman  at 
Westerly,  and  on  March  28,  1692,  he  was  voted  one  hundred  acres 
of  land.  He  united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  New- 
port and  Westerly  in  1692,  and  when  the  Westerly  branch  (now  the 
First  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Hopkinton)  became  an  in- 
dependent body  in  1708,  he  was  a constituent  member.  He  con- 
tinued a member  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bequeathed  to  it  one 
hundred  pounds  in  money.  Prior  to  1690  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  of  Militia  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  On  April  1,  1698, 
twenty  days  before  his  mother  married  Erasmus  Babbit,  his  broth- 
ers, Elihu,  Robert,  Joseph  and  Oliver,  chose  him  to  serve  as  their 
guardian.  He  served  for  many  years  as  town  treasurer ; was  town 
councilman  1690,  1693  and  1695 ; was  often  moderator  at  town  meet- 
ings, and  for  the  years  1701,  1706,  1707,  1708,  1709,  and  1716,  he 
represented  Westerly  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  held  at  Newport. 

Captain  James  Babcock’s  last  will,  written  January  9,  1736-7, 
eight  days  before  his  death,  was  entered  for  probate  January  31, 
1736-7.  By  his  will  he  gave  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  eight 
or  ten  farms,  comprising  some  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  each 
farm  carefully  bounded.  He  provided  that  his  infant  son,  James, 
should  receive  a college  education;  and  also  that  in  case  his  wife 
should  marry  again  the  three  younger  children  should  be  taken  from 
her  and  brought  up  by  his  executor,  their  half-brother  Joshua. 
Captain  James  Babcock  married  (first)  about  1687,  one  tradition 
says  Elizabeth  Saunders,  daughter  of  Tobias,  while  another  says 
Elizabeth  Babbitt,  daughter  of  Erasmus.  James  Babcock  was  mar- 
ried (second)  in  Westerly,  by  Theodoty  Rhodes,  Justice,  July  7, 
1731,  to  Content  Maxson,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  January  28, 
1709,  eldest  child  of  Jonathan  and  Content  (Rogers)  Maxson.  She 
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married  (second)  December  22,  1742,  William  Hiscox  (widower), 
son  of  Thomas  and  Bethia  ('Clark)  Hiscox,  by  whom  she  had  four 
children. 

Children  of  Captain  James  and  Elizabeth  Babcock:  1.  James, 
Jr.,  of  whom  further  (see  IV).  2.  Elizabeth,  born  February  8, 
1691 ; married  Elder  Thomas  Clark.  3.  Samuel,  born  February  15, 
1697 ; married  Ann  Pendleton.  4.  Daniel,  born  April  23,  1699 ; 
married  Abigail  Thompson.  5.  Anna,  bom  November  29,  1701; 
married  Elder  Joseph  Clark.  6.  Sarah,  born  December  13,  1704; 
died  November  13,  1705.  7.  Joshua,  born  May  17,  1707 ; married 
(first)  Hannah  Stanton;  married  (second)  Ann  Maxson.  Children 
of  Captain  James  and  Content  (Maxson)  Babcock:  8.  Ann,  born 
March  30,  1732;  married  Simon  Rhodes.  9.  Colonel  James,  born 
November  1,  1734;  married  (first)  Sarah  Stanton;  married  (sec- 
ond) Joanna  McDowell.  10.  Jonathan,  born  October  11,  1736; 
married  Esther  Hazard. 

IV.  James  Babcock,  Jr.,  son  of  Captain  James  and  Elizabeth 
Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  December  23,  1688, 
and  died  in  Stonington,  now  North  Stonington,  Connecticut,  April 
9,  1731.  He  and  his  wife  settled  upon  a farm  in  that  part  of  Ston- 
ington, which  is  now  Pendleton  Hill,  land  which  was  owned  by  his 
father  and  was  later  found  to  be  partly  in  Stonington  and  partly 
in  Voluntown,  and  much  of  which  was  held  in  the  family  for  more 
than  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  James  and  his  wife  joined  the 
Stonington  Church  (Congregational),  Rev.  James  Noyes,  pastor, 
August  8,  1708,  and  left  with  others  to  join  the  North  Stonington 
Church  in  1727.  He  was  originally  buried  on  the  farm,  but  in  the 
fall  of  1900,  Colonel  Andrew  J.  Babcock  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  Stephen  Babcock,  compiler  of  the  “Babcock  Genealogy,”  pub- 
lished in  1903,  caused  the  graves  of  James  and  his  wife,  and  their 
sons,  Oliver  and  Timothy,  and  their  wives,  to  be  removed  to  a well- 
kept  cemetery  near  the  Pendleton  Hill  meeting  house. 

James  Babcock,  Jr.,  married  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  June 
12,  1706,  Sarah  Vose,  who  was  born  in  Milton,  August  30,  1684,  and 
died  in  North  Stonington,  Connecticut,  December  25,  1758,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  and  Abigail  Vose.  Edward  Vose  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1636,  and  died  in  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Abigail,  mother 
of  Sarah  Vose,  died  in  Milton,  May  18,  1712,  granddaughter  of 
Robert  Vose,  born  in  Lancaster,  England,  about  1599,  who  came  to 
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America  with  his  three  sons,  Edward,  Thomas,  and  Henry,  and 
bought  land  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  July  13,  1654. 

Children  of  James  and  Sarah  (Vose)  Babcock:  1.  James, 

born  May  29,  1708;  married  Phebe  Swan.  2.  Nathaniel,  born 
March  6,  1709-10;  married  Sarah  Billings.  3.  Elias,  born  Febru- 
ary 20,  1711-12 ; married  Anna  Plumb.  4.  Sarah,  baptized  January 
11,  1714,  birth  not  recorded  on  Stonington  records,  but  baptism  re- 
corded on  church  records.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  August  25,  1715; 
married  John  Davidson.  6.  Martha,  born  March,  1717,  died  April 
18,  1717.  7.  Isaiah,  born  January  29,  1719,  married  Elizabeth 

Plumb.  8.  Oliver,  of  whom  further  (See  V).  9.  Grace,  bom  De- 
cember 31,  1722,  married  Samuel  Plumb.  10.  Timothy,  born  Octo- 
ber 12,  1724,  married  (first)  Lois  Billings;  married  (second) 
Thankful  Read. 

V.  Oliver  Babcock,  son  of  James,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Vose)  Bab- 
cock, was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut  (now  Pendleton  Hill, 
North  Stonington),  July  27,  1720,  and  died  in  North  Stonington, 
September  25,  1771.  He  built  his  house  about  eighty  rods  south  of 
the  old  homestead,  on  land  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  and 
on  July  6,  1770,  purchased  of  Solomon  Avery,  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Voluntown, 
“bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Stonington  line  and  on  the  east  by 
Oliver  Babcock’s  land.”  He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  “Bab- 
cock Burying  Ground”  at  Pendleton  Hill. 

Oliver  Babcock  married,  March  6,  1740,  Anna  Avery,  who  was 
born  in  North  Stonington,  baptized  April  5,  1724,  died  February  7, 
1803,  third  child  of  Lieutenant  William  and  (first  wife)  Anna 
(Richardson)  Avery;  granddaughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Cheese- 
brough)  Avery;  great-granddaughter  of  Captain  James  Avery, 
born  in  England  in  1620,  who  came  to  America  with  his  father, 
Christopher  Avery,  and  settled  in  Poquonock,  in  the  town  of  Gro- 
ton, Connecticut. 

Children:  1.  Oliver,  bom  January  22,  1740;  married  Mercy 
Kinney.  2.  Joshua,  born  June  5,  1743;  married  Elizabeth  Palmer. 
3.  Anne,  born  July  15,  1745;  married  (first)  Sanford  Langworthy; 
married  (second)  Anthony  Rhodes.  4.  William  A.,  bom  March  31, 
1747 ; married  Lucretia  Davis.  5.  Gersham,  born  November  9, 
1752;  married  Chloe  Davis.  6.  Altana,  born  January  14,  1755; 
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married  John  Langworthy.  7.  Christopher,  born  January  28,  1757 ; 
married  Polly  Benedict.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  January  15,  1759; 
married  John  Foot.  9.  Daniel,  of  whom  further  (See  VI). 

VI.  Honorable  Daniel  Babcock,  son  of  Oliver  and  Anna 
(Avery)  Babcock,  was  born  in  North  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
August  31,  1762,  and  died  at  Ashaway,  Rhode  Island,  September 
18,  1846.  He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  died  and 
for  the  next  five  years  he  and  his  mother  resided  with  his  brother, 
Joshua,  on  the  homestead  farm.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Elder  Henry  Clark,  who  was  a black- 
smith and  operated  iron  works  at  what  was  later  known  as  Wood- 
ville,  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island.  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  besieging  of  Fort  Griswold,  at  Groton,  Con- 
necticut, by  the  British  he  with  others  set  out  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison, but  on  reaching  Mystic,  Connecticut,  learned  that  the  gar- 
rison had  surrendered,  whereupon,  it  is  recorded,  “He  and  his 
comrades  ‘wept  like  children’  at  not  being  able  to  render  assist- 
ance.” He  also  drove  an  ox  team  from  Hopkinton  to  New  London, 
a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  with  provisions  for  the  army  and 
did  other  home  guard  duty  along  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  but  never 
asked  for  a pension.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  be- 
came a blacksmith  at  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  but  six  years  later 
he  removed  to  Hopkinton,  later  called  Ashaway,  where  the  remaind- 
er of  his  life  was  spent. 

For  forty-six  years  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  nine  years, 
1807-16,  he  was  a member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  State,  elected 
by  general  proxy  and  carried  with  him  the  suffrage  of  all  parties, 
retaining  the  office  by  unanimous  vote.  For  ten  years  he  was  Judge 
of  the  County  Court  of  Washington  County,  and  several  times  rep- 
resented his  town  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature.  Becom- 
ing widely  known,  he  was  called  near  and  far  as  arbiter  and  coun- 
selor in  difficult  cases,  in  both  Church  and  State.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  counselor  of  Governors  Fenner,  Knight  and 
others ; was  a friend  and  relative  of  Rufus  Babcock,  D.  D.,  and  was 
loved  and  honored  by  all.  His  brothers,  Captain  Oliver  and  Dr. 
Christopher,  were  distinguished  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of 
Hopkinton,  which  he  served  as  deacon  for  about  fifty-eight  years, 
and  as  chorister  for  almost  fifty.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  he 
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was  a “deacon”  in  the  truest  sense,  his  home  being  always  open  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  Alive  to  whatever  was  helpful  to  individual 
character,  he  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  for  total  abstinence  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  a devout  Christian,  and  a true  “gentleman 
of  the  old  school.” 

Daniel  Babcock  married,  April  8,  1784,  Content  Potter  (Bab- 
cock Line  3-VI). 

Children  of  Daniel  and  Content  (Potter)  Babcock:  1.  Daniel, 
born  December  16,  1784;  married  Ann  Almy.  2.  Betsy,  horn  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1787 ; married  George  Irish.  3.  Jacob  D.,  born  January 
20,  1789;  married  Elizabeth  Almy.  4.  Nancy  (Ann),  born  May  9, 
1791;  married  Colonel  Henry  Potter.  5.  George  Potter,  born  in 
Hopkinton,  November  4,  1795,  was  a merchant  in  New  York,  where 
he  died  September  29,  1825;  married  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island, 
April  19,  1825,  Sarah  Babcock,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Mary 
(Brown)  Babcock,  born  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  March  29, 
1804;  died  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  June  1,  1876.  She  married 
(second)  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  Frederick  Campbell,  by  whom 
she  had  a number  of  children.  George  had  no  children.  6.  Oliver, 
of  whom  further  (See  VTI).  7.  Lucy,  born  January  24,  1801;  mar- 
ried David  Almy.  8.  Mary,  born  November  2,  1807 ; married  Peleg 
Saunders.  9.  Emily,  born  June  14,  1810,  in  Hopkinton  (Ashaway), 
Rhode  Island ; died  in  Ashaway,  May  23,  1890 ; unmarried. 

VII.  Oliver  Babcock,  son  of  Daniel  and  Content  (Potter) 
Babcock,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  December  12,  1797, 
and  died  at  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  September  9, 1869.  Educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  supplemented  his  schooling 
with  good  reading.  As  a young  man  he  taught  singing  school  dur- 
ing winter  evenings,  was  an  excellent  choir  singer,  and  acted  as 
chorister  in  his  church  for  about  twenty-five  years.  When  only 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  baptized  and  united  with  the  First, 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Hopkinton,  with  which  he  re- 
mained a member  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood  and  for  many  years 
acted  as  school  trustee,  hiring  the  teachers  and  always  making 
them  welcome  guests  in  his  home  at  a time  when  “boarding 
around”  was  the  method  of  taking  care  of  the  teachers  during  the 
school  terms. 
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He  served  his  town  as  justice  of  the  peace,  assessor  of  taxes, 
and  in  various  other  capacities.  By  his  efforts  the  Potter  Hill  post 
office  was  established,  and  he  was  the  first  postmaster.  About  1824 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  eldest  brother  Daniel,  for  the 
manufacture  of  edged  tools  at  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  and  made 
the  name  of  D.  Babcock  & 'Company  upon  any  tool  a sign  of  real 
excellence.  The  partnership  continued  about  forty  years,  when  the 
water  power  was  sold  to  the  factory  owners  at  Potter  Hill. 

In  June,  1842,  when  the  Dorr  war  occurred  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  State  government  was  threatened,  Mr.  Babcock,  as  sar- 
geant,  “shouldered  his  musket”  and  with  his  brother,  Daniel,  and 
his  own  son,  Nathan,  then  a young  man  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  went  to  Providence  in  the  company  of  Captain  William  Pot- 
ter, 3rd  Regiment,  3rd  Brigade  of  State  Volunteers,  to  fight,  if  need 
be,  for  “law  and  order but  no  fighting  occurred.  It  is  a matter  of 
record  that  Mr.  Babcock  was  eminently  a social,  genial  man,  fond  of 
his  family  and  friends,  devoted  to  his  church,  a temperance  reform- 
er among  the  first  of  his  town,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery,  though  not  an  adherent  of  the  Abolition  party.  He 
was  an  “all-around,  broad-minded  man.”  Previous  to  his  mar- 
riage he  settled  at  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  His  widow,  who  survived  him  seventeen  years, 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  sixty-two  years.  “He  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  Westerly  in  1843,  46,  47,  48.”  Oliver  Babcock  married 
at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  January  11,  1824,  Phebe  Babcock  (Bab- 
cock Line  2— VII). 

Children  of  Oliver  and  Phebe  (Babcock)  Babcock,  born  at 
Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island:  1.  Nathan,  of  whom  further  (See 

VIII).  2.  Phebe  Maria,  born  February  20,  1826;  died  in  Potter 
Hill,  Rhode  Island,  May  18,  1833.  3.  Amanda,  born  October  20, 
1827 ; married  Thomas  R.  Green.  4.  Daniel,  born  December  4, 
1828;  married  (first)  Phebe  Stillman;  married  (second)  Mary  A. 
Stillman.  5.  Ann  Elizabeth,  born  January  7, 1831 ; married  Charles 
A.  Fenmer.  6.  Stephen,  born  December  22,  1832;  married  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Van  Patten  Taylor.  7.  Lucy  Almy,  born  September  17, 
1834;  unmarried.  8.  Martha  Jane,  born  December  8,  1836;  died 
October  31,  1837.  9.  Phebe  Jane,  born  September  30,  1838;  mar- 
ried William  B.  Wait.  10.  Cynthia  Cogswell,  born  May  28,  1841; 
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died  April  25,  1842.  11.  Julia  Maria,  bom  April  13,  1843 ; married 
Henry  S.  Ambler. 

VIII.  Nathan  Bahcoch,  son  of  Oliver  and  Phebe  (Babcock) 
Babcock,  was  born  at  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  November  19, 
1824,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  (Pawcatuck)  May  31, 
1902.  The  greater  part  of  his  youth  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  was  passed  with  his  maternal  grandparents  in  Stonington. 
There  he  received  his  early  school  training  and  continued  his 
studies  until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to  his  father’s  home  at 
Westerly,  where  he  attended  school  for  two  winters.  In  May,  1842, 
he  went  to  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  and  began  his  independent 
career  by  entering  the  employ  of  Lavally,  Lamphear  & Company, 
a machine  company,  with  whom,  as  apprentice,  journeyman,  and, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  as  sub-contractor,  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1855,  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Calvert  B.  Cottrell,  under  the  firm  style  of  Cottrell  & 
Babcock  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  and 
in  July  of  the  same  year  removed  to  the  village  of  Pawcatuck,  in 
Stonington,  Connecticut  (Post  Office,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island), 
where  the  firm  began  business,  employing  at  first  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  men.  In  a short  time  the  manufacture  of  power  print- 
ing presses  was  begun  and  soon  this  became  the  principal  branch 
of  the  business. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Babcock  had  the  entire  management 
of  the  works.  He  attended  to  all  the  details  of  the  business,  devised 
plans  for  buildings,  organized  the  several  departments  and  allowed 
no  part  of  the  activities  of  any  to  escape  his  critical  observation. 
So  close  was  his  personal  supervision  of  the  plant  that  at  the  be- 
ginning no  piece  of  machinery  was  sent  away  from  the  factory 
without  his  personal  “inspection  and  approval.”  This  insured 
quality  products,  and  brought  steady  growth  and  enlargement  of 
the  business.  So  close  was  the  application  of  Mr.  Babcock  that  for 
years  together  he  was  not  absent  for  a single  day,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  this  enterprise, which  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  gave  employment  to  so  large  a body  of  men, 
was  due  largely  to  the  ability  and  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Babcock. 
He  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  men  in  his  employ,  giving  them 
counsel  as  a friend,  visiting  and  caring  for  them  when  sick,  and 
evidencing  such  a sincere  interest  that  men  who  have  been  em- 
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ployed  by  the  firm  remember  him  not  only  as  a just  employer,  but 
also  as  a sympathizing  neighbor  and  friend.  The  partnership  con- 
tinued until  July,  1880,  when  Mr.  Babcock  sold  his  half  interest 
and  retired  from  the  firm.  Two  years  later  he  organized  the  Bab- 
cock Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Company  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  which  under  his  management,  came  to  be  one  of  the 
prominent  manufactories  of  printing  machinery  in  America.  The 
business  is  still  continued  (1926)  under  the  same  name.  Politically 
Mr.  Babcock  gave  his  support  to  the  Whig  party  during  his  early 
manhood,  but  when  the  new  Republican  party  displaced  the  old 
Whig  organization  a few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  whole-heartedly  supported  the  new  organization.  Later, 
however,  as  a Prohibitionist  he  exercised  a powerful  influence  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  which  was  very  dear  to  his  heart,  and  for 
which  he  never  considered  any  sacrifice  too  great.  He  was  honored 
by  being  made  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  his  State 
upon  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  a number  of  years;  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Committee  of  that  party;  and  in  his  own  town  did 
valiant  service  in  the  cause  of  “No  License.”  For  years  he  taught 
a class  of  boys  in  a Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion organized  an  anti-tobacco  league  which  met  regularly  at  his 
home;  and  the  scientific  teaching  given  them  helped  to  keep  many 
young  men  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  Believing  in  the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  record  himself  upon  the 
side  of  Woman’s  Suffrage,  and  when  the  entering  wedge  of  school 
suffrage  was  given  to  the  women  of  his  town,  his  horses  were  busy 
on  election  days  carrying  women  voters  to  and  from  the  polls.  A 
man  of  high  ideals,  clear  vision,  and  prompt  execution,  he  was  an 
active  supporter  of  all  local  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  largely  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of 
the  schools  in  his  district  and  in  the  building  of  large  and  com- 
modious school  houses  and  every  Christmas  for  years  he  regularly 
sent  a gift  to  every  scholar  in  the  school,  and  each  member  of  every 
graduating  class  received  some  appropriate  gift  from  his  hand. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  united  with  the  First  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  retaining  his  membership 
with  and  continuing  his  support  of  this  church  until  his  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  through  the  service  of  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Bab- 
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cock.  The  following  poem  by  Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  appeared 
in  the  “ Westerly  Tribune”  just  after  bis  death: 

NATHAN  BABCOCK 

He  bore  bis  part,  performed  th’  allotted  task, 

Steadfast  and  true,  serene  and  confident. 

He  never  thought  to  hesitate  or  ask 

Where  led  the  straight  and  narrow  way  he  went. 

For  praise  or  privilege  he  did  not  care : 

He  served  his  fellows  and  he  sought  the  truth ; 

Age  laid  its  finger  on  his  brow  and  hair. 

But  left  him  still  the  valorous  heart  of  youth ; 

A heart  for  battle,  though  the  fight  he  fought 
Won  him  no  victor’s  fragrant  wreath  of  bay; 

For  the  high  cause  he  cherished  most  he  wrought, 

And,  hoping  much,  flung  ease  and  sloth  away. 

He  kept  the  faith,  through  struggle  and  through  pains, 
Steadfast  and  confident,  serene  and  true. 

Less  what  he  did  than  what  he  was  remains 
To  us  who  loved  him  better  than  he  knew. 

Nathan  Babcock  married,  March  2,  1847,  Phebe  Winsor  John- 
son, born  in  1826,  died  in  1891,  daughter  of  Ray  and  Esther  (Rus- 
sell) Johnson,  of  Warwick,  Kent  County,  Rhode  Island. 

Children:  1.  Hannah  Almy,  of  whom  further  (See  IX).  2. 
Clara  Jane,  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  August  14,  1859,  died 
there  March  2,  1863. 

IX.  Hannah  Almy  Babcock,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Phebe 
Winsor  (Johnson)  Babcock,  was  born  in  Warwick,  Kent  County, 
Rhode  Island,  March  11,  1855,  but  subsequently  removed  with  her 
parents  to  Pawcatuck,  town  of  Stonington,  Connecticut  (Post  Office 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island),  where  she  pursued  her  education  in  public 
and  in  private  schools  and  in  music.  From  childhood  she  had  given 
evidence  of  musical  talent,  and  in  1875-76  she  devoted  her  entire 
time  to  the  serious  study  of  music,  both  theoretical  and  technical, 
with  Professor  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  of  New  York  City.  Her  pro- 
nounced musical  ability  and  her  deep  interest  in  the  unfortunate 
blind,  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  into  sympathetic  touch 
through  the  work  of  her  uncle,  Stephen  B'abcock,  M.  A.,  instructor 
in  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  caused 
her,  in  September,  1876,  to  accept  a position  as  teacher  of  music  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
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Miss  Babcock  entered  upon  this  important  work  with  deep  con- 
secration and  youthful  enthusiasm,  realizing  that  to  those  who  are 
denied  the  world  of  beauty  revealed  through  sight,  the  harmonies 
of  sound  and  the  ability  to  find  expression  through  the  reproduc- 
tion and  creation  of  those  harmonies  is  of  peculiar  value.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  system  of  embossed  music  for  the  blind,  devised  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  Institute,  and  known  as  the  New 
York  Point  System.  So  thorough  was  her  interest  and  so  complete 
her  mastery  of  this  system,  that  she  was  assigned  the  task  of  re- 
vising the  first  edition  of  the  System  published  in  1872.  From  that 
time  on,  she  was  constantly  making  a larger  and  better  field  of 
music  accessible  to  the  blind.  In  1888  she  assisted  Mr.  Wait  in  pre- 
paring a book  published  by  him  entitled  “The  Elements  of  Har- 
monic Notation;”  as  associate  editor  she  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Wait  in  the  work  published  by  him  in  1891,  entitled  “Normal  Course 
of  Piano  Technic”  (T.  Presser,  Philadelphia,  publisher) ; and  since 
1882  she  has  transcribed  into  the  New  York  Point  System,  super- 
vised the  preparation  of  and  proof-read  upwards  of  one  thousand 
piano  compositions,  over  one  hundred  organ  works,  over  six  hun- 
dred hymn  tunes,  and  many  pieces  for  the  cabinet  organ.  She  also 
transcribed  into  the  New  York  Point  System  and  proof-read  for 
publication  the  following  text  books:  “Materials  Used  in  Musical 
Compositions,”  by  Dr.  P.  Goetschius,  5 Volumes;  “Counterpoint,” 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge;  “Composition,”  by  Dr.  J.  Stainer;  “Violin 
Method,”  by  L.  Schubert,  first  Volume;  “Vocal  Lessons,”  by  Pan- 
ofka,  two  Volumes;  “Organ  Method,”  by  Dr.  J.  Stainer,  two  Vol- 
umes; and  “Normal  Course  of  Piano  Technic;”  New  York  Point 
Music  Notation;”  “Key  to  New  York  Point  Music  Notation;” 
“The  Elements  of  Harmonic  Notation,”  the  last  four  written  by 
William  B.  Wait.  Besides  this  difficult  task  she  critically  classified 
in  ten  grades  all  the  transcribed  piano  music,  and  all  this  work  was 
accomplished  while  she  was  teacher  and  later  music  director  at  the 
Institute. 

Possessed  of  strong  initiative,  dauntless  courage  and  profound 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  the  blind,  Miss  Babcock  was  the  first  to  un- 
dertake and  successfully  carry  out  the  preparation  of  blind  musi- 
cians for  the  severe  test  examinations  of  the  American  (College  of 
Musicians.  This  included  written  tests  in  harmony,  counterpoint, 
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music  form,  music  history,  acoustics,  terminology,  notation,  and  a 
special  theoretic  paper  on  the  instrument  (piano  or  organ)  selected 
by  the  pupil;  also  the  performance  from  memory  of  a program 
selected  by  the  examiners,  but  Miss  Babcock  never  faltered  in  her 
efforts  and  a large  number  of  blind  pupils  successfully  passed  these 
tests,  becoming  Associates  or  Fellows  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  examination.  Upon  her 
resignation  in  1914,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  continuous  service 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  board 
of  managers  made  her  “Emeritus  Director  of  Music.” 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  scope  of  Miss  Babcock’s  powers  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  prodigious  as  were  her  labors  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind,  she  found  time  for  intensive  service  in  the  fields  of 
temperance,  woman  suffrage  and  philanthropy,  giving  generously 
of  time  and  means  in  each  cause.  She  organized  a Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  her  home  town  in  1892  and  was  its  presi- 
dent for  nearly  eight  years.  In  the  same  year  she  organized  a 
Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  a juvenile  school  in  which  temperance 
in  all  its  phases  was  the  subject  studied.  The  Legion  numbered 
over  two  hundred  children,  and  as  an  inducement  for  regularity, 
she  gave  a small  cloth  bound  book  to  each  child  having  an  uninter- 
rupted attendance  for  a calendar  quarter,  a larger  book  to  each 
one  who  had  receivd  six  small  books  and  a gold  medal  to  each  re- 
ceiving five  large  books.  This  required  seven  and  one-half  years 
of  unbroken  weekly  attendance.  Four  pupils  were  the  happy  re- 
cipients of  the  gold  medals,  and  during  this  period  ten  hundred 
and  fifty  small  books  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  large  books 
were  distributed.  It  is  significant  that,  largely  through  Miss  Bab- 
cock’s efforts,  her  home  town  voted  “No  License”  for  ten  con- 
secutive years,  otherwise  unparalleled  in  its  history.  Because  of 
the  success  of  her  Union  she  was  made  president  of  the  New  Lon- 
don County  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which,  by  her 
influence  and  capacity  for  organization,  she  raised  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  “Banner  County,”  during  her  three  years  presidency. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1902,  she  gave  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Pawcatuck,  withdrew  from  her  activities  there,  and  estab- 
lished her  residence  in  New  York  City,  where  she  had  continuously 
taught,  during  the  period  of  her  work  for  temperance  cause  in  her 
home  town.  She  did  not,  however,  relinquish  her  interest  in  that 
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cause.  In  the  summer  of  1903  she  went  as  a delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  World’s  Convention  of  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  at  that 
time  made  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent  and  through  Great 
Britain.  From  copious  notes  of  her  observations  and  experiences 
she  gave  a course  of  thirteen  lectures  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  Institute  upon  her  return.  She  also  actively  supported  the 
cause  of  Woman  Suffrage,  holding  office  in  various  clubs,  serving 
for  a time  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Connecticut  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  and  directing  a campaign  in  New  London 
County  in  its  interest  by  sending  able  speakers  into  nearly  every 
town  in  the  county  and  defraying  all  expenses.  When  Connecticut 
granted  school  suffrage  to  women,  she  was  active  through  personal 
letters  and  newspaper  articles  in  securing  the  enrollment  of  the 
women  of  her  village,  a work  in  which  her  father  also  was  deeply 
interested,  and  in  which  he  assisted  by  providing  conveyances  to 
bring  the  women  to  the  polls.  She  has  been  identified  with  the  In- 
ternational Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  as  a contributing  member 
ever  since  it  was  organized. 

In  philanthropic  effort  she  has  assisted  students  to  obtain  col- 
lege and  other  high  grade  courses  of  study ; has  transcribed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  blind  several  hundred  volumes  of  religious  matter 
embossed  in  New  York  Point,  her  latest  effort  being  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible  into  this  system,  the  embossed  plates  of 
which  she  presented  to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  free  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  among  the  blind. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  (since  1904)  Miss  Babcock  has 
been  a member  of  Sorosis  (the  oldest  incorporated  Woman’s  Club 
in  the  world)  having  served  in  several  departments  and  is  now 
(1926)  on  its  Board  of  Managers.  She  is  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a life  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  a life  member  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution;  and  for  nearly  eight  years  has 
been  Regent  of  the  Mary  Murray  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  New  York  City;  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
Washington  Headquarters  Association,  incorporated  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  She  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  having  descended  from  John  Howland, 
who  married  Eliabeth  Tilley,  daughter  of  John  Tilley,  all  of  whom 
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came  over  in  the  Mayflower  (See  Howland  I) ; a member  of  the 
National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists,  being  in 
direct  descent  from  Thomas  Hazard  (1610-1690)  one  of  the  His- 
toric Founders  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1639  (See  Hazard 
Line).  She  has  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
City  Colony  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women.  Miss 
Babcock  is  a member  of  the  National  Society  of  Patriotic  Women  of 
America,  the  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New  York  City,  the  New  York 
Browning  Society,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Congress  of  States, 
the  National  Security  League,  Citizens’  Union,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  of  the  Theater  Threshold  Club. 

For  thirty  years  Miss  Babcock  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
that  membership  for  freedom  to  make  research  along  various  religi- 
ous lines.  For  several  years  she  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  now  (1926)  holds  the  office 
of  first  vice-president  of  that  Lodge. 

(The  Second  Babcock  Line). 

(For  first  two  generations  see  Babcock  Line) 

111.  Captain  John  Babcock,  fourth  child  of  John  and  Mary 
(Lawton)  Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1669 
(?)>  and  died  there  March  28,  1746.  He  and  his  wife  lived  about 
two  miles  east  of  Pawcatuck  Bridge,  Westerly,  on  what,  in  1903, 
was  the  Post  Road,  and  in  the  house  which  was  later  a hotel  kept 
by  Sylvester  Gavitt.  He  was  prominent  both  in  local  affairs  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  from  1691,  when  he  assisted  in  the  survey 
of  the  town  lands,  to  within  nine  years  of  his  death,  serving  as  tax 
assessor,  1697-99;  town  councilman,  1699;  town  clerk,  April  26, 
1700;  probate  clerk,  1700;  rate  maker,  March  22,  1703;  Captain  of 
Militia  for  the  years  1709,  ’ll,  ’15,  ’18,  ’19,  ’20,  ’21,  ’23;  town 
clerk  from  1706-1732,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William; 
deputy  for  the  town  of  Westerly  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
years  1695,  1702,  ’13,  T5,  T7,  ’18,  ’20,  ’23,  ’24,  ’25,  ’26;  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Westerly  from  1730  to  1737.  On  May  19,  1710,  John 
Babcock  and  Robert  Babcock  with  ten  others  bought  from  the 
colony  a tract  of  land  containing  2,684  acres,  known  as  the  “Max- 
son  purchase.”  John  and  his  wife,  Mary,  “quit  claim  January  18, 
1715-16,  unto  William  Champlain  all  maner  of  action,  suits,  bills, 
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bonds,  debts,  etc.,  on  account  of  any  legacy,  sum  or  sums  of  money 
due  us  out  of  our  deceased  father,  William  Champlain’s  estate.” 
He  married,  in  1700,  his  cousin,  Mary  Champlin,  second  child  of 
William  and  Mary  (Babcock)  Champlin. 

Children,  born  in  Westerly:  1.  John,  born  May  4,  1701,  died 
July  10,  1719,  unmarried.  2.  Ichabod,  born  November  21,  1703; 
married  Jemima  Babcock.  3.  Stephen,  born  May  2,  1706;  married 
Anna  Thompson.  4.  William,  of  whom  further  (See  IV).  5.  Amy, 
born  February  8,  1712-13;  married  Ezekiel  Gavitt.  6.  Mary,  born 
July  23,  1716;  married  Benjamin  Randall.  7.  Ann,  born  Septem- 
ber 14,  1721.  Not  being  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  she  prob- 
ably died  young. 

IV.  William  Babcock,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Mary  (Cham- 
plin) Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  April  15,  1708, 
and  died  there  January  15,  1751.  He  served  as  town  clerk  upon  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a freeman  in  1735, 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  was  the  Wil- 
liam Babcock  that  represented  Westerly  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  in  1744.  He  was  a farmer  and  left  a will  dated 
January  4,  1751,  eleven  days  before  his  death.  He  was  married 
at  Seabrook,  now  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  August  11,  1730,  by  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Mather,  to  Sarah  Denison,  who  was  born  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut,  January  6,  1710,  reared  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Lay-Minor)  Denison,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  (Captain  George  Denison,  who  was  youngest 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  Chandler  (Monck)  Denison.  George 
Denison  married  (first)  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  Bridget 
Thompson,  daughter  of  John  Thompson,  of  Creston,  Northampton- 
shire, England;  (second)  Ann  Borodell.  Sarah  survived  her  hus- 
band and  married  (second),  November  5,  1753,  Stephen  Chalker,  or 
Chaucer,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  (Authority,  J.  O.  Austin: 
Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Wheeler : History  of 
Stonington.) 

Children  of  William  and  Sarah  (Denison)  Babcock,  born  at 
Westerly:  1.  William,  born  May  14,  1731,  died  February  5,  1750-1. 
It  is  believed  the  date  of  his  death,  though  taken  from  Westerly 
Town  Records,  is  wrong,  for  his  father’s  will  bears  an  earlier  date 
than  the  death  of  his  son.  The  will  mentions  all  the  children  ex- 
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cept  William.  Had  lie  been  living  at  that  time  his  name  no  doubt 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will.  2.  Joshua,  born 
December  2,  1732,  died  1752 ; unmarried.  3.  Christopher,  of  whom 
further  (See  V).  4.  Sarah,  born  October  17,  1736;  married  Rob- 
ert Thompson,  of  Westerly.  5.  Elijah,  bom  July  19,  1738,  died 
young.  6.  Elias,  born  July  28,  1740.  7.  Phineas,  born  September 
18,  1742,  died  unmarried.  8.  Mary  (or  Mercy),  born  July  14,  1745; 
married  Hon.  Samuel  Denison,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  9.  Sam- 
uel, born  September  4,  1747 ; married  Rachel  Conklin. 

V.  Christopher  Babcock , son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Denison) 
Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  September  12,  1734. 
He  owned  and  occupied  a farm  near  the  seashore  in  the  town  of 
Westerly;  was  admitted  a freeman  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island,  May  1758;  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  Westerly, 
1769,  79,  and  ’83  (See  Smith’s  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode 
Island).  He  was  lieutenant  in  Captain  Champlain’s  Train  Band, 
Westerly  Militia,  1767.  In  1813,  three  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  sold  to  his  youngest  son  Asa,  sixty  acres  of  land  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  same  year  Asa  sold  the  land  and  removed 
to  Smyrna,  New  Ytork,  and  Christopher  must  have  gone  with  him 
for  he  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  Asa,  March  15,  1815,  and  was 
buried  in  Smyrna. 

One  year  after  his  mother  married  Stephen  Chalker,  or  Chau- 
cer, Christopher  Babcock  married,  in  1754,  his  step-sister,  Mehitable 
Chalker  (sometimes  written  Chaucer  or  Chalkens)  who  was  born  in 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  September  9,  1733,  and  died  in  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  June  8,  1810.  She  was  buried  in  the  Babcock  or 
Massatuxet  burying  ground  near  Avondale,  Rhode  Island,  but  about 
1884  her  remains,  with  those  of  her  son,  Stephen,  and  his  wife, 
Phebe,  were  removed  from  the  neglected  spot  where  they  were  first 
buried,  to  the  First  Hopkinton  Cemetery,  near  Potter  Hill,  Rhode 
Island.  This  removal  was  directed  by  Phebe  Babcock,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Mehitable,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  wife  of  Oliver  Babcock. 
Phebe ’s  remains  were  afterwards  interred  in  the  adjoining  lot  be- 
side her  husband. 

The  father  of  Mehitable  (Chalker)  Babcock  was  Stephen  Chalk- 
er, son  of  Stephen  Chalker,  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  July  19, 
1707.  He  was  of  the  fourth  generation  from  General  Alexander 
Chalker,  who  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of 
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Saybrook,  Connecticut,  and  was  killed  in  the  Narragansett  War 
(Chapman  Genealogy).  Mehitable’s  mother  was  Mehitable  Chap- 
man, born  November  17,  1705,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  and 
Margaret  (Griswold)  Chapman  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  Stephen 
Chalker  and  Mehitable  Chapman  were  married  December  14,  1727. 
An  item  in  Stephen’s  will,  dated  1773,  mentions  his  daughter,  Mehi- 
table Babcock,  wife  of  Christopher  Babcock. 

Children  of  Christopher  and  Mehitable  (Chalker)  Babcock:  1. 
William,  born  December  10,  1755;  married  Mary  Babcock.  2.  Amy, 
born  June  12,  1757 ; married  Mr.  Coffin,  from  Block  Island,  settled 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  3.  Joshua,  born  March  15,  1759,  died  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  October,  1786.  4.  Christopher,  Jr.,  born 
July  26,  1761;  married  Polly  Burdick.  5.  Sarah,  born  March  10, 
1763;  married  (first)  Joseph  Babcock;  married  (second)  Thomas 
Gfant.  6.  Eunice,  born  December  28,  1764.  7.  Jeremiah,  born  No- 
vember 23,  1766;  married  Amy  Angel.  8.  Asa,  born  July  6,  1768, 
died  April,  1777.  9.  Wealthy,  born  June  12,  1770,  died  June,  1772. 
10.  Stephen,  of  whom  further  (See  VI).  11.  Elias,  born  October 
26,  1773,  died  at  sea,  April,  1794,  when  returning  from  the  West 
Indies.  12.  Phineas,  born  February  14, 1776,  married  (first)  Thank- 
ful Babcock;  married  (second)  Miss  Huntington.  13.  Asa,  born 
October  7,  1777;  married  (first)  Molly  Babcock;  married  (second) 
Elizabeth  Barber. 

VI.  Stephen  Babcock,  son  of  Christopher  and  Mehitable 
(Chalker)  Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  February  27,  1772,  and 
died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  March  22,  1852.  He  was  a man 
of  clear  judgment  and  strict  integrity  and  a scholarly,  though  self- 
educated  man.  When  young  he  taught  district  school  at  six  dol- 
lars a month,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  private  instruction  in 
penmanship,  bookkeeping,  navigation,  and  surveying,  continuing 
to  give  lessons  in  these  branches  until  of  mature  age.  He  was  an 
astronomer,  and  for  his  own  satisfaction  was  author  of  several 
almanacs.  He  was  a farmer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  resided 
upon  his  own  farm  on  Walnut  Hill,  Stonington,  Connecticut.  He 
belonged  to  no  church,  but  was  a constant  reader  of  the  Bible.  He 
married  in  Westerly,  March  22,  1801,  Phebe  Burch,  who  was  born 
in  Stonington,  November  22,  1774,  died  in  Stonington,  November 
10,  1837,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Irish)  Burch. 

Children:  1.  Phebe,  of  whom  further  (See  VII).  2.  Stephen. 
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born  May  10,  1804 ; married  Mary  Burch.  3.  Elias,  born  March  19, 
1806;  married  Lucretia  Davis.  4.  Nathan,  born  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut. 5.  Amanda,  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  November 
29,  1810,  died  in  Stonington,  September  19,  1812. 

VII.  Phebe  Babcock,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Phebe  (Burch) 
Babcock,  was  born  in  Westerly,  March  5,  1802,  and  died  at  Potter 
Hill,  Rhode  Island,  October  15,  1886.  She  married  Oliver  Babcock, 
at  Stonington,  January  11,  1824,  by  whom  she  had  eleven  children. 

For  continuation  of  this  Line  see  First  Babcock  Line— VII. 

(The  Third  Babcock  Line) 

(First  two  generations  same  as  Babcock  Line  I) 

III.  George  Babcock,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Lawton)  Bab- 
cock, was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1673,  and  died  in 
South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  May  1,  1756.  In  December,  1696, 
his  mother  deeded  to  him  a tract  of  land  in  Westerly.  He  was  liv- 
ing in  Kingston  on  December  31,  1706,  on  which  date  he  sold  land 
to  his  brother  James  in  Westerly.  George  Babcock  was  baptized 
in  June,  1707,  and  united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church 
of  Newport  and  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  ever  after  closely 
identified  with  it  as  a member,  leaving  to  it  £300.  On  June  28, 
1709,  George  Babcock  with  twenty-six  others  bought  from  the  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island  a large  tract  of  land  in  Kingston  and  Westerly 
known  as  the  “Shannock  Purchase.”  His  tract  of  land  thus  pur- 
chased was  located  in  Westerly  on  the  south  side  of  Shannock  Hill 
and  extended  west  to  the  Pawcatuck  River  in  what  later  was  known 
as  Hopkinton  and  Richmond.  He  served  for  many  years  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  The  graves  of  George  Babcock  and  his  wife  lie 
side  by  side  in  what  is  now  called  the  “Tucker  Burying  Ground,” 
formerly  the  “Babcock  Burying  Ground.”  By  his  will  dated  No- 
vember 13,  1750,  probated  and  recorded  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  May  10,  1756,  he  gives  away  a large  number  of  farms  and 
much  personal  property.  His  son  David  is  executor.  George  Bab- 
cock married  November  28,  1694,  Elizabeth  Hall,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Content  Hall.  She  died  in  South  Kingston,  May  8,  1762. 

Children:  1.  Mary,  of  whom  further  (See  IV).  2.  George, 

Jr.,  born  April  9,  1699;  married  Susanna  Potter.  3.  David,  bom 
December  22,  1700;  married  Dorcas  Brown.  4.  Jonathan,  born 
March  22,  1702-3;  married  Elizabeth  (surname  unknown).  5. 
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Elizabeth,  born  March  16,  1705;  married  Edward  Sanders 
(Wheeler).  6.  Abigail,  born  February  6,  1707;  married,  by  Chris- 
topher Allen,  Justice,  April  29,  1731,  Benjamin  Hall,  of  Ports- 
mouth, Rhode  Island.  7.  Ruth,  born  March  14,  1709;  married,  by 
Christopher  Allen,  Justice,  Caleb  Hill,  of  Prudence  Island,  Rhode 
Island,  February  25,  1730-31.  8.  Eunice,  born  January  13,  1712-3; 
married  Silas  Greenman.  9.  Hezekiah,  born  March  25,  1715-6; 
married  Mary  Pakham.  10.  Elisha,  born  May  18,  1718;  married 
Elizabeth  Perry. 

IV.  Mary  Babcock , daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Hall) 
Babcock,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  September  20,  1695. 
Date  of  death  unknown,  but  remains  of  Mary  Babcock  and  her  hus- 
band were  removed  about  one  hundred  years  later  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Potter  of  Mystic,  Connecticut,  to  First  Hopkinton  Cemetery 
near  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island.  Mary  Babcock  married  March  19, 
1717,  Thomas  Potter,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Tripp)  Potter, 
of  North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  who  was  born  February  8,  1695, 
and  died  in  Hopkinton,  January  8,  1773. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Babcock)  Potter,  born  in  Hop- 
kinton:  1.  Susanna,  born  February  20,  1718-9.  2.  Thomas,  born 
September  14,  1720,  died  1749.  3.  Jonathan,  born  1723;  married 
January  18,  1748,  Mary  West.  4.  Mary;  married  Elisha  Clark.  5. 
Elizabeth,  born  January  29,  1727;  married  Isaac  Saunders;  moved 
to  Petersburg,  New  York.  6.  George,  of  whom  further  (See  Y). 
7.  Stephen;  married  September  2,  1756,  Sarah  Sheldon. 

V.  George  Potter,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Babcock)  Potter, 
was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  January  3,  1731-2,  and  died  in 
1794.  He  was  “Alarm  Man”  in  the  company  of  Captain  Edward 
Bliven,  January  16,  1777  (Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Town  Records, 
Book  3,  p.  160).  The  home  of  George  Potter  and  his  family  was  at 
Potter  Hill.  George  Potter  married  in  1754,  Content  Maxson,  born 
1733,  died  in  1815.  They  were  the  parents  of : 1.  Content,  of  whom 
further  (See  VI). 

VI.  Content  Potter,  daughter  of  George  and  Content  (Max- 
son)  Potter,  was  born  at  Potter  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  May  25,  1765, 
and  died  at  Ashaway,  Rhode  Island,  September  14,  1850.  She  mar- 
ried Honorable  Daniel  Babcock  (See  First  Babcock  Line— VI). 

For  continuation  of  this  line  see  First  Babcock  Line — VI. 
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(The  Johnson  Line). 

Paternal  ancestry  of  Phebe  Winsor  (Johnson)  Babcock,  moth- 
er of  Hannah  Almy  Babcock. 

I.  Elisha  Johnson,  1st,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  and  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Sullivan’s  Expedition,  August,  1778. 
This  statement,  made  by  Othniel  Green,  is  on  file  at  the  Pension 
Office,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Arnold’s  Vital  Records,  East  Greenwich  Marriages,  p.  93.  Attest 
State  Record  Commissioner  H.  O.  Brigham. 

II.  Deborah  Johnson,  daughter  of  Elisha  Johnson,  1st,  and 
his  wife  (Arnold’s  Vital  Records,  p.  41.  Attest  State  Record  Com- 
missioner) married  (first),  in  1737,  Jonathan  Yeats;  at  his  death 
she  married  (second),  July  9,  1750,  Elisha  Johnson,  2nd.  She  died 
October  17,  1778. 

The  Revolutionary  Record  of  Elisha  Johnson,  2nd,  Second 
Lieutenant  in  Coventry  Alarm  Companies,  Colonel  Archibald  Kas- 
son’s  Regiment.  Drafted  for  fifteen  days  service  May  28,  1778. 
(Military  Papers  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  MSS.  309).  He 
served  as  substitute  for  James  Greene  (stated  by  Henry  Greene  on 
file  Pension  Office,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Arnold’s 
Vital  Records  East  Greenwich  Marriages,  p.  41). 

III.  Isaac  Johnson  (sometimes  spelled  Johnston),  son  of 
Elisha  Johnson  (2)  and  Deborah  (Yeats)  Johnson,  was  born  March 
30,  1753,  in  Coventry,  Rhode  Island,  and  died  in  Coventry,  March 
29,  1821.  His  services  in  assisting  the  establishment  of  American 
Independence  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  were  as  follows : 

December,  1776,  2nd  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Josiah  Gibbs  Com- 
pany. 

May,  1778,  1779,  1780 — Major  2nd  Regiment  Militia,  Kent 
County,  Rhode  Island. 

June,  1780— Captain  Troop  of  Horse,  Recruiting  Officer  for 
Town  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island. 

1781 — Major  Senior  Class  Regiment  of  Militia,  Kent  County, 
Rhode  Island. 

1781,  1782,  1783 — Member  of  General  Assembly  Town  of  Cov- 
entry. (Records  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Vol.  VIII,  1776-1779.  Vol.  IX,  1780-83). 

1789 — Major  of  Senior  Class  Regiment  of  Militia,  Kent  County, 
Rhode  Island. 
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Commissioned  by  His  Excellency  John  Collins,  Esq.,  Governor, 
Captain-General,  and  Oommander-in-Chief  of  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantation.  Isaac  Johnson  married  May  4,  1777, 
Catharine  Robarts,  who  was  born  August  23,  1752,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1822. 

Their  children  were:  1.  Ray,  of  whom  further  (See  IV).  2. 
Deborah,  born  June  6,  1783,  died  April  13,  1867.  3.  Mary,  born 
September  4,  1784;  married  Thomas  Kilton.  4.  Lucy,  born  Janu- 
ary 13,  1789,  died  August  22,  1867. 

IV.  Ray  Johnson,  son  of  Isaac  and  Catharine  (Robarts) 
Johnson,  was  born  in  town  of  Coventry,  Rhode  Island,  March  6, 
1780,  died  in  Phenix,  Rhode  Island,  in  1855.  He  married  in  Cov- 
entry, Rhode  Island,  January  24,  1814,,  Esther  Russell,  of  Green- 
ville, town  of  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  who  was  born  in  1794  and 
died  in  1859,  daughter  of  John  and  Phebe  (Winsor)  Russell. 

Their  children  were:  1.  Amelia,  born  July  12,  1820;  married 
November  1,  1847,  Ira  West.  She  died  July  14,  1851.  2.  Isaac, 

born  May  15,  1822;  married  Sarah  (surname  unknown).  3.  Cath- 
arine, born  March  14,  1824,  died  September  11,  1841.  4.  Phebe 

Winsor,  of  whom  further  (See  V).  5.  Ray,  Jr.,  born  July  14,  1831, 
died  August  8,  1853. 

V.  Phebe  Winsor  Johnson,  daughter  of  Ray  and  Esther 
(Russell)  Johnson,  born  in  Washington,  town  of  Coventry,  Rhode 
Island,  September  20,  1826,  and  died  in  Westerly  (Pawcatuck), 
Rhode  Island,  April  14,  1891.  She  married  March  2,  1847,  in  the 
town  of  Thompson,  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  Nathan  Bab- 
cock, of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  (Babcock  Line  1-VIII). 

(The  Winsor  Line). 

Maternal  ancestry  of  Phebe  Winsor  (Johnson)  Babcock,  moth- 
er of  Hannah  Almy  Babcock. 

I.  Jeremiah  Winsor  married  Phebe  Randall  (both  of  Town 
of  Smithfield,  Providence  County,  Rhode  Island)  November  24, 
1763.  Revolutionary  service:  He  assisted  in  establishing  American 
Independence  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  was  charter  member  Company  Captain  General’s 
Cavaliers  1775.  (Statement  by  William  Potter  (3)  on  file  at  Pen- 
sion Office,  Washington,  D.  C.)  His  name  appears  on  Smithfield 
Alarm  List,  drafted  August  1,  1778.  (Military  Papers  Rhode  Is- 
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land  Historical  Society,  MSS.  320),  Attest  State  Record  Commis- 
sioner. 

II.  Phebe  Winsor,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Phebe  (Randall) 
Winsor,  was  born  December  16,  1767,  in  Greenville,  town  of  Smith- 
field,  Providence  County,  Rhode  Island,  (Smithfield  Vital  Records) 
and  died  there.  She  was  married  in  Greenville,  about  1786-7,  to 
John  Russell,  of  Killingly,  now  Thompson,  Connecticut,  who  was 
bom  in  1761,  and  died  in  1826.  Phebe  Winsor  Russell  was  buried 
at  Greenville,  Rhode  Island. 

Revolutionary  Record  of  J ohn  Russell : 

John  Russell,  formerly  from  that  part  of  Killingly,  now 
Thompson,  Connecticut,  now  residing  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island, 
made  declaration  for  pension  November  3,  1818;  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year.  In  February,  1777,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Captain  Wells 
Cleft’s  company,  Colonel  Samuel  Wyllis’  regiment,  (the  3rd  Con- 
necticut regiment  of  the  Continental  establishment),  for  three 
years,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  in 
1780.  He  sent  his  discharge  to  Hartford  to  prove  his  depreciation 
pay  and  had  not  received  it  since.  Deposition  of  Cornelius  Havens 
of  Killingly,  that  he  was  knowing  to  the  enlistment  of  John  Russell 
of  Killingly,  in  February,  1777,  as  a probate  under  Lt.  Sylvr  Perrey 
for  three  years,  Continental  Service,  and  served  three  years.  The 
deponent  was  a private  in  the  same  company  and  received  his  dis- 
charge the  same  day,  and  they  returned  home  to  Killingly  together. 
Deposition  of  Thomas  Grosvenor  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  that 
John  Russell  enlisted  for  three  years  beginning  1777,  and  in  Cap- 
tain Wells  Cleft’s  Company,  3d  Connecticut  Regiment,  Commanded 
by  Samuel  Wyllis,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Westfield,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  beginning  of  1780,  in  which  term  the  deponent  served 
as  Major  and  Lt.  Col.  of  said  regiment.  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Lt. 
Col.  Commandant  in  Connecticut  Line. 

(Copied  by  Assistant  in  charge  of  Washington  research). 

(Signed)  Herbert  0.  Brigham, 

State  Record  Comm’r, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

John  Russell  (1761-1826)  came  from  Killingly,  now  Thompson, 
Connecticut.  A family  letter,  dated  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1888,  states  that  said  John  Russell  came  from  Ireland, 
when  very  young,  with  an  older  brother.  The  latter  went  west,  but 
visited  John  in  Crompton  near  the  end  of  John’s  life. 

Children  of  John  Russell  and  his  wife  Phebe  (Winsor)  Rus- 
sell: 1.  Nancy,  married  Elisha  Perkins.  2.  Phebe,  born  March 
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26,  1790;  married  a Mr.  Wicks.  3.  Esther,  of  whom  further  (See 
III).  4.  Sally,  born  July  8,  1798.  5.  Lydia,  born  1799,  died  1880; 
married  David  Whitman,  born  1798,  died  1858.  And  others. 

John  Russell  and  his  second  wife  Nancy  Westgate,  of  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island,  were  married  in  Crompton  and  had  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  were:  1.  William,  born  in  1813,  died  in  1849.  2. 
John,  who  married  Adeline  Aldrich,  born  in  1822,  leaving  no  issue. 
3.  James,  born  in  1825,  married  and  left  a son,  Charles. 

111.  Esther  Russell,  daughter  of  John  and  Phebe  (Winsor) 
Russell,  was  born  in  Greenville,  town  of  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1794,  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  Phebe,  in  the  town 
of  Westerly  (Pawcatuck)  in  1859.  She  married  in  Coventry, 
Rhode  Island,  January  24,  1814,  Ray  Johnson  (See  Johnson  IV). 
(Rhode  Island  Vital  Records  town  of  Coventry,  p.  47.) 

Children:  1.  Amelia,  born  July  12,  1820;  married  Ira  West. 
2.  Isaac,  born  May  15,  1822.  3.  Catharine,  born  March  14,  1824, 
died  September  11,  1841.  4.  Phebe  Winsor  (See  Johnson  V).  5. 
Ray,  Jr.,  born  July  14,  1831,  died  August  8,  1853. 

(The  Howland  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  two  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  lions  rampant  of  the  second. 

(Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

Crest — A lion  passant  sable. 

(Matthews’  “American  Armoury  and 
Blue  Book,”  1903,  p.  327.) 

This  ancient  English  family  is  found  seated  in  Essex,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  A somewhat  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  lineage  is  that  its  surname  of  Howland  is  disclosed, 
in  early  centuries,  in  only  one  county  of  England,  Essex  and  al- 
though various  families  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
they  all,  either  nearly  or  remotely,  derive  from  the  Essex  root. 
Several  of  the  representatives  of  the  family  during  its  long  course 
acquired  great  fortunes  and  were  honored  with  knighthood ; and  of 
these,  one  line,  eventuating  in  an  heiress,  united  the  Howland  blood 
with  the  ducal  house  of  Bedford,  the  then  head  of  which  obtained 
the  title  of  Baron  Howland,  which  is  still  borne  among  the  honors 
of  that  exalted  line  of  peers.  (“New  England  Family,  Rhode 
Island  Edition,”  p.  162.) 

The  original  Howlands  in  America  were  Arthur,  Henry  and 
John.  The  last  named  was  of  the  Mayflower  number,  and  is  the 
progenitor  of  the  line  herein  under  consideration.  The  progeny  of 
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these  three  Howlands  is  a large  and  prominent  one  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  struggles  of  Plymouth 
Colony  for  a foothold  in  the  New  World  have  played  an  important 
part  in  our  life  and  affairs. 

Humphrey  Howland,  the  first  of  the  line  of  whom  we  have 
definite  information  was  according  to  some  the  father,  and  to  others, 
the  brother,  of  the  American  immigrants,  and  was  a citizen  and 
draper  of  London.  His  will,  proved  July  10,  1646,  bequeathed  to 
George,  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  London;  Arthur,  Henry  and 
John.  The  last  three  were  to  receive  under  his  will,  dated  May 
28,  1646,  £8,  4s.  4d.  out  of  the  debt  “due  the  testator  (Humphrey) 
by  Mr.  Buck,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Annie  Howland,  widow  of 
Humphrey  Howland,  was  executrix  of  the  estate.  She  was  buried 
in  Barking,  County  Essex,  England,  December  20,  1653.  Arthur, 
Henry  and  John,  were  in  Scrooby,  England,  and  were  members  of 
the  band  of  Puritans  who  left  England  because  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  sought  freedom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  where  they 
emigrated  to  the  New  World. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

1.  John  Howland,  son  of  Humphrey  and  Annie  Howland,  was 
born  in  1592.  He  held  to  the  original  faith  of  the  Puritans,  and  was 
an  officer  of  Rev.  John  Cotton’s  church,  and  a staunch  adherent  of 
the  Orthodox  faith  until  his  death,  while  Arthur  and  Henry  were 
Quakers.  John  Howland’s  was  the  thirteenth  name  on  the  list  of 
forty-one  signers  of  the  “Compact”  in  the  cabin  of  the  “Mayflow- 
er,” in  “Cape Cod  Harbor,”  November  11, 1620.  At  this  time  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  according  to  Prince,  was  a member 
of  Governor  Carver’s  family.  How  this  came  about  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Carver  saw  elements  in  his  character  which 
led  him  to  supply  young  Howland’s  wants  for  the  journey  to  Amer- 
ica, and  to  cause  him  to  be  considered  one  of  the  family.  That  he 
possessed  sound  judgment  and  business  capacity  is  shown  by  the 
active  duties  which  he  assumed,  and  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in 
him  in  all  the  early  labors  of  establishing  a settlement.  While  the 
“Mayflower”  was  yet  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  ten  of  “her  principal” 
men  were  ‘ ‘ sente  out  ” in  a boat  manned  by  eight  sailors,  to  select  a 
place  for  landing;  among  them  was  John  Howland.  A storm  drove 
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them  into  Plymouth  Harbor  and  Plymouth  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  settlement. 

The  first  mention  of  John  Howland  in  the  old  Plymouth  Colony 
records  is  on  a list  of  freemen ; and  in  an  enumeration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor ’s  ‘ ‘ councill  ’ ’ of  seven,  of  which  he  is  the  third. 
In  1633  or  1634  he  was  an  assessor ; was  chosen  deputy  of  the  same 
town,  in  1652,  ’56,  ’58,  ’61,  ’62,  ’66,  ’67,  ’70;  and  was  selectman  of 
Plymouth  in  1666.  He  was  elected  to  public  office  for  the  last  time, 
June  2,  1670,  at  which  time  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Be- 
side these  public  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  he  was  very  often 
selected  to  lay  out  and  appraise  land  to  run  highways,  to  settle  dis- 
putes, and  to  serve  on  committees  of  every  description.  He  was  not 
only  full  of  zeal  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  colony,  but  gave 
powerful  encouragement  to  a high  standard  of  morals  and  religion, 
so  much  so  that  he  is  recorded  as  “ a godly  man  and  an  ancient  pro- 
fessor in  the  ways  of  Christ.”  It  is  shown  that  he  was  active  in 
Christian  work,  for  Governor  Bradford  notes  that  he  became  “a 
profitable  member  both  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  ’ ’ and  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  ordination  of  John  Cotton,  Jr.,  in  1667,  John  How- 
land “was  appointed  by  the  church  to  join  in  the  imposition  of 
hands.”  He  lived  at  what  was  called  Rocky  Nook,  where  he  died 
February  23,  1672-73. 

John  Howland  married  Elizabeth  Tilley,  born  1607,  died  1687, 
who  also  came  to  America  in  the  “Mayflower”  with  her  parents, 
John  Tilley  and  wife.  She  was  a ward  of  Governor  Carver,  into 
whose  family  she  was  taken  at  the  death  of  her  father,  when  she 
was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  died  December  21,  1687,  aged 
eighty  years,  in  Swansea,  Massachusetts,  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter Lydia  Brown,  and  was  the  last  but  three  of  the  “Mayflower” 
passengers  to  die.  They  had  ten  children  and  seventy-four  grand- 
children. 

Their  children  were:  1.  Desire,  of  whom  further  (See  II). 

2.  John,  born  in  Plymouth,  February  24,  1627;  married  Mary  Lee. 

3.  Jabez,  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1628;  married 
Bethiah  Thatcher.  4.  Hope,  born  August  30,  1629,  died  January 
8,  1683;  married  in  1646,  John  Chipman.  5.  Lydia;  married  James 
Brown,  October  29,  1710,  and  settled  in  Swansea.  6.  Ruth ; married 
November  17,  1664,  Thomas  Cushman.  7.  Hannah;  married  Jona- 
than Bosworth  in  1661.  8.  Joseph;  married  Elizabeth  Southworth 
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in  1664.  9.  Isaac;  married  Elizabeth  Vaughn.  10.  Elizabeth;  mar- 
ried (first)  September  13,  1649,  Ephraim  Hicks,  of  Plymouth,  who 
died  December  2,  1649;  married  (second)  July  10,  1651,  John  Dick- 
enson of  Plymouth. 

II.  Desire  Howland,  first  child  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Tilley) 
Howland,  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  October  13,  1623 
( ? ) and  died  December  13,  1683.  She  married  in  1643,  Captain 
John  Gorham,  who  was  bom  in  England  in  1621,  baptized  at  Bene- 
field, Northamptonshire,  January  28,  1621-22,  died  February  5, 
1676,  son  of  Ralph  Gorham,  of  Plymouth.  In  1675  he  was  captain 
of  the  second  expedition  sent  from  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  to 
Narragansett,  and  his  name  is  in  a list  of  those  who  were  in  ser- 
vice and  went  to  Mount  Hope  against  the  Indians. 

Their  child  was  Mercy,  of  whom  further  (See  III). 

III.  Mercy  Gorham,  eighth  child  of  Captain  John  and  Desire 
(Howland)  Gorham,  was  born  January  20,  1659,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 24,  1725.  She  married  George  Denison,  Jr.,  who  was  born 
at  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1653,  and  died  December  27,  1711, 
fourth  child  of  Captain  George  and  Ann  (Borodell)  Denison. 
Among  their  children  was  Samuel,  of  whom  further  (See  IV). 

IV.  Samuel  Denison,  fourth  child  of  George,  Jr.,  and  Mercy 
(Gorham)  Denison,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1685, 
and  baptized  there  1686.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Lay)  Miner  of 
Saybrook,  widow  of  Christopher  Miner.  Among  their  ten  children 
was  Sarah,  of  whom  further  (See  V). 

V.  Sarah  Denison,  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Lay- 
Miner)  Denison,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  January  6, 
1710.  She  married  (first)  at  Seabrook,  now  Saybrook,  Connecti- 
cut, August  11,  1730,  William  Babcock. 

For  continuation  of  this  line  see  Second  Babcock  Line— IV. 

(The  Lawton  Line). 

The  Lawton  family  is  a lineage  of  historic  Cheshire,  England, 
founded  since  the  age  of  the  Conqueror,  when  the  Norman  progeni- 
tor of  the  family  acquired  large  landed  estates  and  bestowed  his 
name  on  the  territory.  A long  and  ancient  pedigree  of  the  family 
exists  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  when  Hugh  de  Lawton,  of  Law- 
ton,  Cheshire,  is  found  in  possession  of  the  Manor  of  Lawton  in 
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that  county,  his  inheritance  from  his  early  century  ancestors. 
(“New  England  Families,  Rhode  Island  Edition,”  Vol.  I). 

I.  George  Lawton,  whose  ancestral  home  was  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  arrived  in  New  England  in  1634  and  is  found  in  Rhode 
Island  a few  years  later.  He  died  October  5,  1693,  and  was  buried 
in  his  orchard  at  Portsmouth.  The  date  of  his  marriage  to  Eliza- 
beth Hazard  is  uncertain.  In  1638  he  was  admitted  an  inhabitant 
of  Acquidneck.  On  April  30,  1639,  he  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  On  January  25,  1748,  he  was 
given  a grant  of  forty  acres  of  land  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  'Court  of  Trials  (Rhode  Island  Colonial 
Records,  Yol.  I).  In  1655  he  was  admitted  a freeman.  In  the  years 
1665,  72,  75,  76,  79,  ’80  he  was  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  years  1680,  ’86,  ’89,  ’90  he  was  an  as- 
sistant. On  January,  1690,  he  with  five  other  assistants  wrote  a 
congratulatory  letter  to  William  and  Mary,  detailing  the  affairs  of 
the  Colony. 

Children:  1.  Isabel,  died  April,  1730;  married  Samuel  Albro. 
2.  John,  died  1678;  married  Mary  Boomer.  3.  Mary,  of  whom  fur- 
ther (See  II).  4.  George,  died  September  1,  1697;  married  1677, 
Naomi  Hunt.  5.  Robert,  died  January  25,  1706;  married  1681, 
Mary  Wodell.  6.  Susanna,  died  December  9,  1712 ; married  Thomas 
Cornell.  7.  Ruth,  died  April  15,  1726;  married  February  10,  1681, 
William  Wodell.  8.  Mercy,  died  1685;  married  January  19,  1682, 
James  Tripp.  9.  Job,  died  October  8,  1697.  10.  Elizabeth,  died 

1724;  married  Robert  Carr. 

II.  Mary  Lawton,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Haz- 
ard) Lawton,  married  (first)  John  Biadcock,  or  Babcock,  (Babcock 
Line  l-II).  She  married  (second)  April  21,  1698,  Erasmus  Babbit. 
Mary  Lawton  died  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  November  8,  1711. 
For  continuation  see  Babcock  Line  l-II. 

(The  Hazard  Line). 

The  Rhode  Island  Hazards  were  among  the  founders  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  more  years 
ago,  and  active  in  the  development  of  the  subsequent  common- 
wealth. They  have  been  largely  a Southern  Rhode  Island  family, 
long  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  many  strong, 
forceful  families  of  the  old  South  county.  The  name  Hazard  is 
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one  conspicuous  in  Rhode  Island  annals.  Several  of  the  earlier 
generations  were  among  the  largest  landholders  of  their  section, 
and  as  farmers,  manufacturers,  professional  men,  men  of  letters 
and  literature  and  science,  they  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
strong  personalities  and  achievement  upon  the  State.  (“New 
England  Families,  Rhode  Island  Edition,”  Vol.  I.) 

I.  Thomas  Hazard,  born  in  1610,  appears  first  in  America  in 
Boston,  in  1635;  was  admitted  a freeman  there  in  1638,  and  two 
years  later  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  first  town  officers  of  Newport,  along  with  Coddington, 
Easton,  Coggeshall,  Brenton,  the  Clarkes,  Bull  and  Dyre.  Mr. 
Hazard  was  made  a freeman  of  Newport  in  1639,  and  in  1640  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  General  Court  of  Elections.  He  died 
in  Portsmouth  in  1680,  his  will  being  dated  November  13,  1676. 
Thomas  Hazard  married  Martha  (surname  unknown),  who  died  in 
1669;  he  married  (second)  Martha  Sheriff,  widow  of  Thomas 
Sheriff.  His  children  were: 

I.  Robert.  2.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  3.  Hannah.  4. 
Martha. 

II.  Elizabeth  Hazard,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  his  first  wife 
Martha,  died  November  8,  1711.  She  married  George  Lawton. 
(For  continuation  see  Lawton  I.) 
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Goodwin  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  C.  Finley,  New  York  City 

Arms — Or,  two  lions  passant  guardant  sable,  on  a canton  of  the  last  three  bezants. 
Crest — A demi-lion  rampant  guardant  sable,  holding  in  the  paws  a bezant. 

HE  name  of  Goodwin  was  derived]  from  the  ancient  per- 
sonal name  Godwin,  meaning  “good  friend,”  common 
in  Northern  Europe  and  in  England  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.  Its  use  as  a surname  dates  from  the 
adoption  of  surnames  in  England.  A Robert  Goodwin  lived  in  Nor- 
wich in  1238.  Ozias  Goodwin  was  the  immigrant  ancestor,  and  was 
born  in  England,  in  1596.  Elder  William  Goodwin,  his  brother, 
and  he,  came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time,  both  settling  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

I.  Ozias  Groodwin,  brother  of  Elder  William  Goodwin,  was 
born  in  1596,  in  Essexshire,  England,  if  his  deposition  in  court  in 
September,  1674,  was  correct,  stating  his  age  as  seventy-eight  years. 
He  was  married  before  coming  to  this  country  to  Mary  Woodward, 
also  of  Braintree,  Essexshire,  and  a daughter  olf  Robert  Wood- 
ward, of  that  place.  She  is  mentioned  as  a legatee  in  her  father’s 
will  of  May  27,  1640.  The  first  record  of  Ozias  Goodwin  in  Hart- 
ford is  as  a landholder  among  “such  inhabitants  as  were  granted 
lots  to  have  only  at  the  town’s  courtesie,  with  a libertie  to  fetch 
wood  or  keep  swine  or  cows  by  proportion  on  the  common.”  His 
home  in  February,  1639  to  1640,  was  situated  on  the  highway  lead- 
ing from  Seth  Grant’s  house  to  Sentinel  Hill,  adjoining  the  lands  of 
Thomas  Burchwood,  Thomas  Hale,  and  Richard  Lord.  This  lot  is 
situated  on  what  is  now  Trumbull  Street,  near  Church  Street, 
Hartford.  Somewhat  later  in  his  life  he  removed  to  a location  on 
the  highway  from  the  mill  to  the  old  ox  pasture.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  with  his  brother,  Elder  Goodwin,  signed  an  agreement 
on  April  18,  1659,  to  remove  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  a movement 
with  which  they  were  joined  by  inhabitants  of  Windsor  and  Weth- 
ersfield. However,  at  the  last  moment,  Ozias  Goodwin  decided 
to  remain  where  he  was,  and!  ten  years  later,  on  October  13,  1669, 
he  was  made  a Freeman  of  Hartford.  His  death  occurred  there  in 
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the  spring  of  1683;  his  inventory  was  dated  April  3 of  that  year, 
and  his  heirs  signed  an  agreement  of  partition  three  days  later. 

Children:  1.  William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Nathaniel,  born 

about  1637,  married  (first)  Sarah  Coles,  (second)  Elizabeth  Pratt. 
3.  Hannah,  born  about  1639;  married  William  Pitkin. 

II.  William  Goodwin , son  of  Ozias  and  Mary  (Woodward) 
Goodwin,  was  born  in  County  Essex,  England,  about  1629,  and 
died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  October  15,  1689.  He  married,  about 
1650,  Susanna  (probably)  Fruen,  as  he  mentions  “my  wives  sister 
Sarah  Fruen,  betrothed  to  Thomas  Greenhill, ’ ’ but  he  (Thomas 
Greenhill)  died  before  coming  of  age,  and  she  is  not  known  to  have 
married. 

Children,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut:  1.  Susanna,  mar- 

ried John  Pratt,  Jr.  2.  William,  born  about  1658;  married  Eliza- 
beth Shepard.  3.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  son  of  William  and  Susanna  (Fruen) 
Goodwin,  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  November,  1747.  He 
was  a shoemaker,  and  deacon  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford  from 
March,  1734,  until  his  death.  He  married  Mehitable  Porter,  who 
was  born  September  15,  1673,  and  died  February  6,  1726,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Stanley)  Porter,  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

Children,  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut:  1.  Mehitable,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Goodrich.  2.  Hezekiah,  baptized  March  20,  1692;  mar- 
ried (first)  Hannah  Pantry;  (second)  Lydia  Barnard.  3.  Bene- 
dicta,  baptized  February  25,  1693;  married  Jacob  Goodrich.  4. 
Isaac,  of  whom  further.  5.  Abraham,  baptized  July  30,  1699 ; mar- 
ried Mary  Bird.  6.  Stephen,  baptized  August  24,  1701;  married 
Sarah  Gillett.  7.  Eleazer,  baptized  December  19,  1703;  married 
Hannah  Easton.  8.  Joanna,  baptized  January  20,  1706;  married 

Abiel  Smith.  9.  Ruth,  baptized  March  7,  1708;  married  

Bird,  or  Stoddard.  10.  Alice,  bom  May  19,  1710;  married  a Cad- 
well.  11.  Nathaniel,  baptized  September  24, 1712 ; no  further  record. 

IV.  Isaac  Goodivin,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mehitable  (Porter) 
Goodwin,  was  baptized  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  November  10, 
1695,  and  died  in  Hartford,  August  15,  1766.  He  resided  in  that 
part  of  Hartford  which  is  now  West  Hartford,  and  was  a grand 
juror  in  1741;  selectman  in  1742.  He  married  (first)  Hannah 
Morgan,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  Morgan;  (second)  Ruth 
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Gaylord,  who  was  born  October  18,  1704,  and  died  after  May,  1773, 
daughter  of  William  and  Hope  Gaylord,  of  Hartford. 

Children,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut:  1.  Sarah,  baptized 
January  29,  1721;  married  Elizur  Wright.  2.  Mehitable,  baptized 
March  30,  1723;  married  Lamrock  Flower,  Jr.  3.  Anna,  baptized 
May  16,  1725 ; married  Ebenezer  Mix.  4.  Morgan,  baptized  Febru- 
ary 4,  1728;  married  Mary  Hawley.  5.  Deliverance,  married  Zenas 
Brace.  6.  Isaac,  baptized  in  April,  1733;  married  (first)  Mercy 
Merrill;  (second)  Deborah  Francis.  7.  Uriah,  of  whom  further. 
8.  Ebenezer,  baptized  October  30,  1737,  died  young.  By  second 
marriage:  9.  Ebenezer,  baptized  May  29,  1743;  married  Anne  Web 
ster. 

V.  Uriah  Goodwin,  son  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  (Morgan) 
Goodwin,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  May  11,  1735,  and 
died  in  “Palmertown,”  Broadalbin,  Fulton  'County,  New  York.  In 
1773,  he  removed  to  Ashfield,  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  that  town.  He  was  by  trade  a 
miller  and  stone  cutter.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  and  in  1780  was  one  of  the  Committee  to  raise 
troops.  In  1781,  he  was  selectman  and  assessor  and  one  of  the 
committee  to  raise  army  supplies.  He  married,  February  4,  1757, 
Mabel  Francis,  of  Newington,  Connecticut. 

Children,  first  seven  born  in  Hartford,  the  rest  in  Ashfield: 
1.  Uriah,  born  October  13,  1759;  married  Abigail  Frary.  2.  Eldad 
Francis,  of  whom  further.  3.  Deliverance,  born  September  21, 
1763;  married  Jonathan  Baldwin.  4.  Cynthia,  bom  July  31,  1766; 
married  Elijah  Phillips.  5.  Mabel,  born  July  18,  1768.  6.  Anna, 

born  October  2,  1770;  married  (first) Scott;  (second)  David 

Phillips.  7.  Lydia,  born  December  2,  1771,  died  May  16,  1773. 

8.  Lydia,  born  April  10,  1773 ; married  — Graves.  9.  Infant, 

died  May  5,  1774.  10.  Abigail,  married  Thomas  Banta.  11.  Sam- 
uel, born  November  24,  1782;  married  Huldah  Cranson.  12.  Submit. 

VI.  Eldad  Francis  Goodwin,  son  of  Uriah  and  Mabel  Fran- 
cis) Goodwin,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  October  15,  1761, 
and  died  in  Albany,  New  York,  about  1827.  He  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Ashfield  in  1773.  He  was  by  trade  a millwright  and 
miller;  and  removed  after  1803  to  Watervliet,  Albany  County,  New 
York,  where  he  kept  a hotel  and  after  1813  settled  in  Albany.  He 
married  (first),  March  23,  1780,  Lucy  Scott,  who  was  born  October 
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4,  1761,  and  died  January  20,  1813,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Rhoda 
(Graves)  Scott,  of  Sunderland,  Massachusetts.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Widow  Betsey  Rue. 

Children,  except  the  last,  born  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts:  1. 
Anson,  of  whom  further.  2.  Irinda,  born  August  5,  1783;  married 
(first)  Daniel  Smith,  (second)  Zeney  Warner.  3.  Delia,  born  March 
24,  1786;  married  Obadiah  Bass.  4.  Lucy,  born  March  31,  1788; 
married  Henry  Sedam.  5.  Sally,  born  March  4,  1790;  married 
Daniel  Clay.  6.  Alemena,  born  March  10,  1792;  married  (first) 
Thomas  Hewson;  (second)  Samuel  Phipps.  7.  Fanny,  born  No- 
vember 10,  1794;  married  Simon  Springstein.  8.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, born  April  10,  1796,  died  about  1816.  9.  Eldad  F.,  born  May  5, 
1799;  drowned  in  New  York,  in  1827.  10.  Pamelia,  born  July  31, 
1801;  married,  as  second  wife,  Henry  Sedam.  11.  Albert,  born 
September  3,  1803 ; married  Jane  Laing.  By  second  marriage : 12. 
Dexter  Samuel,  born  December  25,  1815 ; married  Julia  A.  Phelps. 

VII.  Anson  Goodwin,  son  of  Eldad  Francis  and  Lucy  (Scott) 
Goodwin,  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  August  20,  1781,  and 
died  there,  December  23,  1871.  His  interest  was  towards  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  made  surgeons’  splints,  and  manufactured  es- 
sences and  extracts,  which  he  sold  in  the  surrounding  territory.  He 
married,  in  1803,  Temperance  Rogers  (see  Rogers  IV),  and  among 
their  children  was  George  Clinton,  of  whom  further. 

VIII.  George  Clinton  Goodwin,  third  child  of  Anson  and 
Temperance  (Rogers)  Goodwin,  was  born  at  Ashfield,  October  13, 
1807,  and  died  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  May  12,  1869.  He 
became  associated  with  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  extracts 
and  compounds,  at  the  old  homestead.  From  there  he  removed  first 
to  Lowell,  where  he  continued  the  business,  and  about  1839  he  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  George  C.  Goodwin  & Company,  on  Union 
Street,  Boston.  Later  he  moved  to  Marshall  Street,  and  thence  to 
Hanover  Street,  into  still  larger  quarters.  The  firm  became  well 
and  favorably  known,  and  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
drug  concerns  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a prominent 
and  generous  member  and  supporter  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Charlestown.  He  was  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School  for 
many  years,  and  also  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  at  Lexington, 
where  he  resided  for  a time.  He  was  a man  of  unusual  intellectual 
attainments,  combined  with  good  judgment,  ability  and  business 
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sagacity.  His  good  penmanship  and  gift  of  expression  were  often 
mentioned  by  his  friends  and  business  associates.  He  married 
(first),  April  2„  1833,  Jane  Pearson  (see  Pearson  VT) ; (second), 
July  15,  1857,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Bradbury,  principal  of  the  Charles- 
town Female  Seminary  at  that  time.  She  was  born  March  16,  1827, 
at  Chesterville,  Maine,  and  died  in  Boston,  June  1,  1893,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Lowell)  Bkadbury. 

IX.  Charles  Clinton  Goodwin , son  of  George  Clinton  and  Jane 
(Pearson)  Goodwin,  was  born  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1839.  When  very  young  his  father  moved  to  Charlestown 
and  afterwards  to  Lexington,  in  both  of  which  places  he  received 
his  education,  graduating  from  the  Lexington  High  School,  and  en- 
tering his  father’s  employ  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  in- 
herited many  of  his  father’s  fine  qualities,  and  applied  himself 
closely  to  the  task  of  learning  the  business  in  every  detail.  He  be- 
gan as  errand  boy  and  worked  upwards  in  the  various  departments 
until  he  was  admitted  to  partnership,  becoming  the  head  of  the  firm 
when  his  father  died,  May  12,  1869.  Under  his  leadership  and  man- 
agement the  firm  grew  to  large  proportions.  In  January,  1900,  the 
business  was  incorporated,  at  the  time  of  consolidation  with  Cutler 
Brothers  and  West  & Jenny,  two  other  prominent  drug  manufac- 
turing concerns  of  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Drug 
Company.  Mr.  Goodwin  became  the  president  of  this  company, 
with  Charles  Cutler  as  vice-president,  who  at  Mr.  Goodwin’s  death 
succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  prominently  identified  with  a number  of  im- 
portant interests.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  National  Drug- 
gists’ Association.  In  1871  he  was  made  a Mason  in  the  Simon  W. 
Robinson  Lodge  of  Lexington,  and  was  its  treasurer  for  many 
years.  He  was  afterwards  a member  of  Hiram  Lodge.  He  was 
exalted  in  Menotomy  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  at  Arlington, 
March  30,  1866.  He  was  a member  of  the  De  Molay  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Boston,  and  in  1869  he  joined  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lexington  Historical  Society ; and  was  a Republican  in  politics.  Mr. 
Goodwin  married,  October  15,  1862,  Alice  Dodge  Phelps.  (See 
Phelps  VIII.) 

Children:  1.  George  Clinton,  born  November  24,  1863,  un- 

married; he  resided  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  where  he  died  on  May 
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9,  1924.  2.  Grace,  born  September  21,  1870  ; married,  September  5, 
1894,  Edward  Porter  Merriam,  of  Lexington.  Children : i.  Robert 
Clinton  Merriam,  born  January  3,  1896  (see  Merriam  Line),  ii. 
Gordon  Phelps  Merriam,  born  July  29,  1899  (see  Merriam  Line). 
3.  Alice  Phelps,  born  October  20, 1875 ; married,  September  24,  1908, 
Major  J.  Walter  Schirmer,  of  West  Roxbury.  (See  Schirmer  Line). 

For  many  years  Mr.  Goodwin’s  summer  home  was  at  Magnolia, 
a small  fishing  hamlet,  named  Kettle  Cove;  he  first  went  there  in 
1864,  and  it  became  one  of  the  most  popular  summer  colonies  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  He  died  at  Sunny  Slope,  his  Lexington  home,  No- 
vember 27, 1905.  He  felt  a patriotic  pride  in  having  this  home  near 
the  rock  on  his  grounds  where  Samuel  Adams  exclaimed  to  John 
Hancock,  “What  a glorious  morning  for  America!”  as  they  stood 
there  together  and  heard  the  first  firing  of  the  British  on  the  vil- 
lage green  in  the  early  dawn  of  April  19,  1775.  These  words  are 
on  the  town  seal  of  Lexington,  and  a tablet  placed  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  commemorates  this  historic  event.  The  following 
tribute  to  his  character  is  from  his  pastor,  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Carter,  pastor  of  the  Hancock  Congregational 
Church,  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts: 

Charles  Clinton  Goodwin  had  characteristics  and  traits  that 
were  few,  simple  and  sincere.  The  one  most  marked  was  his  spirit 
of  good  cheer,  and  his  kindly  feeling  towards  all.  He  never  meant  to 
strike  the  depressing  note.  He  liked  the  life  in  the  major  key,  and 
he  wanted  plenty  of  good  voices  in  the  chorus,  each  one  bearing  a 
part,  and  also  each  one  enjoying  it.  Thus  he  spread  the  spirit  of 
good  comradeship,  and  men  were  glad  of  his  presence.  If  a merry 
heart  doeth  good,  his  was  not  lacking  in  tonic,  quality  and  worth. 
Nor  was  this  merely  a superficial  trait.  There  was  a real  heart 
back  of  it,  and  the  vigor  of  his  hand  grasp  that  lasted  to  the  very 
end  was  a symbol  of  the  human  kindliness  that  was  genuine  wher- 
ever it  found  expression.  He  loved  his  Church,  in  which  he  so 
regularly  worshipped,  the  people,  the  building,  and  the  deep  pur- 
pose for  which  it  stands.  He  was  active  in  raising  the  funds  when 
the  Church  was  finished  in  1893.  Earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  its  music,  he  served  on  that  committee,  and  he  gave  himself  in 
the  one  distinctive  form  of  service  that  was  so  native  and  congenial 
to  him,  with  a loyalty  and  devotion  and  faithfulness.  From  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  he  began  to  sing  in  the  old  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Charlestown,  of  which  his  father  had  been  such  a zealous  mem- 
ber, and  in  1886,  when  the  Hancock  church  was  organized,  he  be- 
gan his  long  years  of  service  with  the  society  in  the  choir.  Seldom 
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missing  a service,  and  a long  and  notable  record  of  forty-seven 
years  as  a tenor  without  compensation,  shows  with  what  devotion 
his  refined  nature  was  made  to  shed  its  rays.  He  belonged  to  the 
famous  Boylston  Club,  Arion  Quartette,  and  others.  He  was  es- 
pecially fond  of  the  orchestra  and  was  himself  a devotee  of  the 
clarionet.  Many  hours  of  enjoyment  were  his  with  this  instrument. 
What  his  fidelity  meant,  only  those  can  appreciate  who  knew  how 
steadfast  and  unflagging  it  was,  and  often  it  has  held  things  to- 
gether when  otherwise  they  might  have  fallen  apart.  Without  ref- 
erence to  this  trait  his  life  would  not  be  rightly  estimated.  If  his 
place  was  there  at  a given  hour,  there  at  that  given  time  he  was 
to  be  found.  The  responsibilities  he  accepted  and  the  engagements 
that  he  made  were  kept  with  religious  fidelity.  This  was  the  reason 
why  men  could  rely  not  only  on  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  but  also 
on  the  precision  with  which  it  could  be  carried  out.  He  had  a few 
old-fashioned  virtues,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  that  has  helped  to 
make  his  name  honored  for  his  fair  dealing  and  reliability.  He 
was  not  for  success  at  any  price.  He  valued  the  human  relation 
too  much  for  that,  while  the  success  he  had,  never  in  the  least  es- 
tranged him  from  his  fellow-men,  but  all  of  every  rank  recognized 
in  him  the  spirit  of  a true  friend.  Thus,  as  we  think  of  him,  we 
have  borne  in  upon  us  anew  the  unique  value  of  a good  man.  He 
has  had  his  own  place,  and  he  has  filled  it  well.  We  have  been  richer 
for  his  presence;  we  shall  be  evermore  richer  in  the  friendship  we 
cherish  and  the  memory  we  prize. 

(Phelps  Line). 

Arms — Per  pale,  or  and  argent,  a wolf  salient  azure,  between  eight  crosses,  crosslet 
fitchee  gules. 

Crest — A wolf’s  head  erased  azure,  collared  or,  thereon  a martlet  sable. 

Motto — Qui  trcmstulit  sustinet.  (He  who  transplanted,  still  sustains). 

Various  are  the  versions  of  the  origin,  history,  genealogy, 
coat-of-arms  and  manner  of  spelling  o'f  the  name  of  Phelps.  One 
historian  asserts  that  Phelps  is  an  abbreviation  of  “Phyllppes,” 
an  ancient  Staffordshire  English  family,  and  that  the  superfluous 
letters  in  the  latter  name  were  dropped  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VT.  From  high  and  reliable  authority  we  learn  that  this  ancient 
and  honorable  family’s  name  was  originally  “Welf,”  whose  earliest 
ancestors  trace  date  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  or  thereabouts ; 
that  they  were  originally  from  the  North  of  Italy;  that  they  were 
early  transplanted  to  Germany,  there  assuming  the  name  of 
“Guelphs,”  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  old  England,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  writing  and  spelling  their  name  as  at  pres- 
ent, Phelps. 
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About  ten  years  after  the  ‘ ‘ Mayflower  ’ ’ landed  her  first  install- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  one  persons  on  Plymouth  Rock,  in  New 
England,  the  “Mary  and  John,”  another  British  ship,  after  a com- 
fortable passage  of  ten  weeks,  disembarked  another  installment  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  passengers,  May  30,  1630,  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, among  whom  it  is  believed  were  William  Phelps,  his  wife 
and  four  sons,  namely:  William,  Samuel,  Nathaniel,  and  Joseph, 
and  George  Phelps,  William’s  brother,  the  first  Phelps  pioneers,  all 
of  whom  came,  it  is  said,  from  the  borough  town  of  Exeter,  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Devonshire,  England.  The  name  is  spelt  vari- 
ously, Phelps,  Phelips,  Phileps,  Philps,  Phelups,  F'elps,  Filps,  Pel- 
lips,  and  Welfs.  Many  other  Phelps  families  also  emigrated  to 
America,  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  'Colonial  records  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

I.  Henry  Phelps,  of  London,  England,  was  a passenger  in  the 
ship  ‘ ‘ Hercules,  ’ ’ which  arrived  in  this  country  in  1634.  He  settled 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  his  wife’s  name  was  Anna  Fresler. 

II.  John  Phelps,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Fresler)  Phelps, 
was  born  in  Salem,  but  settled  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
died  in  1685. 

III.  Henry  Phelps,  son  of  John  Phelps,  was  born  in  1673,  and 
passed  away  in  Reading,  in  1722. 

IV.  Henry  Phelps,  son  of  Henry  Phelps,  was  born  in  1720. 

V.  Captain  Henry  Phelps,  son  of  Henry  Phelps,  was  born  in 
1745,  and  died  in  1786.  In  October,  1786,  Captain  Phelps  was  lost  at 
sea.  When  all  hope  of  being  saved  had  been  given  up,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  describing  the  terrible  situation,  and  sealing  it  in 
a bottle,  cast  it  forth  upon  the  waters.  It  was  picked  up  by  a Boston 
vessel,  and  forwarded  to  his  wife,  who,  from  its  contents,  learned 
the  sad  fate  of  her  husband.  Captain  Henry  Phelps  married  Betsey 
Herrick,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  among  their  children  was 
Henry,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Dr.  Henry  Phelps,  son  of  Captain  Henry  and  Betsey 
(Herrick)  Phelps,  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1766,  and 
died,  February  15,  1852.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1788,  and  early  in  life  chose  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  after 
studying  with  Dr.  Plummer,  of  Salem,  was  established  by  him  as  a 
physician  and  apothecary  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  1790.  He 
acquired  some  practice  as  a doctor,  but  soon  abandoned  that  branch 
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of  the  business.  Before  the  establishment  of  a post  office  in  the 
town  of  Gloucester,  the  people  received  their  letters  by  a messenger, 
who  was  sent  twice  a week  to  Beverly  to  secure  them.  A post  office 
was  established  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
was  at  first,  and  for  several  years,  kept  in  the  shop  of  the  post- 
master, Henry  Phelps,  who  was  postmaster  for  many  years,  and 
principal  acting  magistrate  in  the  town,  being  often  employed  as  a 
scrivener.  Dr.  Phelps  continued  to  keep  this  shop  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  when,  becoming  dependent  upon  filial  sup- 
port, he  resided  with  a daughter.  He  married  (first),  in  1795,  Mary 
(Polly)  Forbes  Coffin.  (See  Coffin  X.)  She  died  in  1820,  and  he 
married  (second),  in  1821,  Mrs.  Mary  Eliot,  who  died  in  1825,  aged 
forty-two  years.  He  married  (third),  in  1826,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster, 
who  died  in  1847.  To  the  first  marriage  ten  children  were  born, 
among  whom  was  Captain  William  Dane  Phelps,  of  further  men- 
tion. 

VII.  Captain  William  Dane  Phelps,  son  of  Dr.  Henry  and 
Mary  (Polly)  Forbes  (Coffin)  Phelps,  was  born  at  Gloucester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, February  14,  1802,  and  died  at  Magnolia,  the  summer 
home  of  Charles  C.  Goodwin,  near  Gloucester,  August  15,  1875.  He 
inherited  a love  for  the  sea  from  several  of  his  ancestors,  who  had 
been  mariners,  and  ran  away  from,  a boarding  school,  where  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  parents  to  prepare  for  college,  embarking  as  a 
cabin-boy  on  board  a vessel  sailing  from  Boston,  and  working  his 
way  through  the  different  grades  to  that  of  master.  He  made  many 
voyages  to  Europe  and  the  Levant,  around  C'ape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  command  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  of  the 
times.  He  was  wrecked  when  a boy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
also  when  captain  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  in  the  win- 
ter 6f  1836,  which  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  shipwrecks 
known  for  many  years  on  our  coast.  In  one  of  his  early  voyages, 
when  a boy,  he  was  left  with  seven  others  on  a desert  island,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  procure  a cargo  of  sea  elephant  oil  and  fur  seal 
skins.  The  captain  promised  to  return  for  them  in  nine  months,  but 
did  not  appear  for  twenty-eight  months,  when  he  hoped  to  collect 
his  oil  and  furs,  without  any  men  to  pay  off.  But  although  they  had 
lived  as  Robinson  Crusoe  lived,  a life  replete  with  dangers  and 
hardships,  they  were  all  alive,  and  had  a full  cargo  ready  for  him. 
Captain  Phelps  made  several  trading  voyages,  generally  of  three 
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years  ’ duration,  to  California,  in  the  days  when  San  Francisco  was 
called  Yerba  Buena,  and  when  only  three  houses  stood  where  the 
famous  city  now  stands.  With  two  of  his  boats  and  a part  olf  his 
crew  he  explored  the  river  Sacramento,  displaying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  for  the  first  time  upon  its  waters.  He  commanded  the  ship 
“Alert',”  (which  has  been  made  famous  in  connection  with  the  book 
entitled  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast”  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,) 
the  year  after  Mr.  Dana  returned  in  it  from  California  as  a pas- 
senger. Captain  Phelps  was  in  California  at  the  time  when  gold 
was  discovered,  and  on  his  return  in  1849  he  brought  some  of  the 
first  gold  specimens  to  Boston,  with  reliable  information  about  the 
mines.  For  his  last  voyage  he  went  on  a trip  around  the  world, 
after  which  he  retired  in  1857,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
his  pleasant  Lexington  home.  He  was  well  known  for  his  dry  wit 
and  humor,  and  his  family  and  friends  spent  many  happy  hours 
as  he  related  to  them  his  entertaining  and  strange  experiences  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  a ready  writer,  and  was  the 
author  of  a book  entitled1  “Fore  and  Aft,  or  Leaves  from  the  Life 
of  an  Old  Sailor,”  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Webfoot.”  Cap- 
tain William  Dane  Phelps  married  Lusanna  Tucker  Bryant.  (See 
Bryant  TV.) 

Children:  1.  Lusanna  Tucker,  born  November  18,  1836,  died 
April  30,  1872.  2.  Alice  Dodge,  of  whom  further.  3.  Edwin  Buck- 
ingham, born  April  14,  1845,  died  September  4,  1849. 

VIII.  Alice  Dodge  Phelps,  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Dane  and  Lusanna  Tlicker  (Bryant)  Phelps,  was  born  October  18, 
1838.  She  married,  October  15,  1862,  Charles  Clinton  Goodwin. 
(See  Goodwin  IX.) 

(Rogers  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  between  three  stags  trippant  sable. 

Crest — A stag’s  head  sable  ducally  gorged  or. 

Although  this  surname  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
originated  from  the  possessive  form  of  the  baptismal  name  Roger, 
used  to  designate  Roger’s  son,  as  Henry,  Roger’s,  Harrison  re- 
minds us  that  “many  an  Irish  Mac  Rory,  or  Mac  Rury,  has  Anglic- 
ized his  name  to  Rogers  or  Rogerson.”  Many  persons  called  Roger 
and  Rogerus  are  recorded  as  tenants  in  the  Domesday  Book  (1086). 
The  Norman  patronymical  form  is  Fitz-Roger,  and  the  Welsh  ap 
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Roger,  became  in  some  cases  Prodger.  The  name  was  exceedingly 
common  in  the  thirteenth  century  all  over  Great  Britain,  appearing 
in  various  forms,  including  the  nick-names  Hodge  and  Dodge. 

Thomas  Rogers,  a descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the  “martyr 

son”  of  Thomas  Matthew  and Me  Murds  (or  Me  Murcock) 

Rogers,  was  born  in  1586,  and  died  in  Plymouth,  England,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1621.  He  and  his  eldest  son  John  emigrated  to  America  in 
the  ‘ ‘ Mayflower,  ’ ’ in  1620. 

Children:  1.  John,  died  between  August  26,  1691,  and  Sep- 
tember 20,  1692;  married,  in  1639,  Ann  Churchman.  Children:  i. 
John,  born  in  1640,  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Pabodie;  (second) 
Hannah  (Hobart)  Brown,  ii.  Abigail,  born  in  1642,  married  John 
Richmond,  iii.  Ann,  married  (first)  John  Tisdale;  (second)  Thomas 
Terry;  (third)  Samuel  Williams,  iv.  Elizabeth,  married  Nathaniel 
Williams.  2.  Joseph,  who  died  in  1678;  married  Hannah,  surname 
unknown. 

Since  John  Rogers,  mentioned  below,  appears  in  the  list  of 
Mayflower  Descendants  (Vols.  XIV,  XV,  and  XVIII),  he  was  prob- 
ably a descendant  of  John,  mentioned  above  (son  of  John,  son  of 
Thomas),  who  married  three  times. 

7.  John  Rogers,  married  Sarah  Rogers. 

II.  Benjamin  Rogers,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Rogers) 
Rogers,  died  October  19,  1848.  He  was  of  Kingstown,  in  Plymouth 
County.  In  1744,  he  ‘ ‘ sold  to  Eleazer  Rogers  of  Harwick,  all  land, 
etc.,  in  Harwick,  which  was  his  estate  from  his  father,  John  Rogers, 
and  mother,  Sarah  Rogers.  He  married  (intentions  published  Sep- 
tember 17,  1732,  both  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,)  Phebe  Harden. 

Children,  first  two  born  in  Plymouth,  others  probably  in  Kings- 
ton: 1.  John,  born  January  28,  1734,  died  November  17,  1747. 
2.  Hannah,  born  April  5,  1735.  3.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further. 

4.  Cornelius,  born  August  26,  1739.  5.  Thomas,  born  November 

16,  1741.  6.  James,  born  September  26,  1744;  married  Hannah 

Fay,  and  removed  to  Hardwick.  7.  Phebe,  born  February  28,  1747. 

III.  Benjamin  Rogers,  probably  son  of  Benjamin  and  Phebe 
(Harden)  Rogers,  was  recommended  to  the  church  in  Ashfield, 
January  4,  1775,  and  in  1782  he  served  as  representative  to  the 
General  Court.  He  married  (first),  September  10,  1760,  Mehitabel 
Fay,  daughter  of  James  Fay.  She  died  in  1761  or  1762,  and  he 
married  (second),  April  5,  1763,  Temperance  Phinney  (or  Finney). 
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Child  of  first  marriage:  1.  John,  born  December  6,  1761. 

Children  of  second  marriage:  2.  Gershom,  born  May  6,  1764.  3. 
Benjamin,  born  December  26,  1766.  4.  Naomi,  baptized  December 
26,  1768.  5.  Rebecca,  baptized  October  14,  1770.  6.  Temperance, 
of  whom  further.  Probably  others. 

IV.  Temperance  Rogers,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Temper- 
ance (Phinney  or  Finney)  Rogers,  was  born  October  9,  1780,  and 
died  January  11,  1868.  She  married  Anson  Goodwin.  (See  Good- 
win VII.) 

(Pearson  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  two  swords  chevronways  azure,  piercing  a man’s  heart  in  chief 
proper,  in  base  a cinquefoil  of  the  second. 

Crest — A dove  holding  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak  proper. 

Motto — Dum  Spiro,  Spero.  (While  I breathe,  I hope.) 

Authorities  agree  that  the  surname  Pearson,  or  Pierson,  is  de- 
rived from  the  baptismal  name  Piers,  or  Peter,  the  possessive  form 
being  first  used,  as  John,  Pier’s  son,  to  designate  John,  son  of  Pier, 
the  baptismal  name  appearing  in  French  as  Pierre,  and  in  Old  Eng- 
land as  Pearse  or  Piers. 

I.  Deacon  John  Pearson  died  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 22,  1693.  He  was  not  the  first,  but  a very  early  settler  in 
Rowley,  probably  in  1644,  and  is  on  record  as  having  set  up  the 
earliest  fulling  mill  in  America.  He  was  ordained  deacon  of  the 
church  on  October  24,  1686.  He  married  Dorcas,  surname  unknown. 

Children:  1.  Mary,  born  May  26,  1643.  2.  John,  born  Decem- 
ber 10,  1644.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  October  17,  1646.  4.  Samuel,  born 
July  29,  1648.  5.  Dorcas,  born  April  25,  1650l  6.  Mary,  born  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1651.  7.  Jeremiah,  born  October  25,  1653.  8.  Sarah, 

born  May  3,  1655.  9.  Joseph,  born  August  21,  1656.  10.  Benjamin, 
of  whom  further.  11.  Phebe,  born  April  13,  1660.  12.  Stephen. 

13.  Sarah,  born  May  6,  1666. 

II.  Benjamin  Pearson,  son  of  Deacon  John  and  Dorcas  Pear- 
son, was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  February  6,  1658,  and  died 
in  Byfield  Parish,  Newbury,  June  16,  1731.  His  house  was  in  By- 
field Parish,  and  is  still  occupied  by  his  descendants.  He  married, 
January  20,  1680,  Hannah  Thurston,  daughter  of  Daniel  Thurston, 
of  Newbury. 

Children:  1.  Hannah,  born  in  1680.  2.  Phebe,  born  July  14, 
1682.  3.  Daniel,  born  December  25,  1684.  4.  Ruth,  born  August  2, 
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1687.  5.  Abigail,  born  March  1,  1689.  6.  Benjamin,  born  August  12, 
1690.  7.  Sarah,  born  December  10,  1691.  8.  Jedidiah,  born  about 
April  8,  1694.  9.  Mehitable,  born  May  18,  1695.  10.  Jonathan, 
born  December  1699.  11.  David,  of  whom  further.  12.  Oliver.  13. 
Bartholomew. 

III.  David  Pearson , son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  (Thurston) 
Pearson,  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  January  28,  1702, 
and  died  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  August  1,  1778.  He  lived  in 
Rowley  until  about  1730,  when  he  moved  to  Newbury.  In  early  life 
he  was  a blacksmith,  but  afterwards  was  styled  in  deeds  “miller.” 
He  married,  October  31,  1722,  in  Newbury,  Jane  Noyes. 

Children:  1.  Jane,  born  May  30,  baptized  June  7,  1724.  2. 

Molly,  born  July  26,  baptized  July  31,  1726.  3.  David,  born  August 
22,  baptized  August  25,  1728.  4.  Judith,  born  November  25,  1733. 
5.  Soloman,  baptized  August  6,  1738.  6.  Noyes,  of  whom  further. 

7.  Reuben,  baptized  April  10,  1743. 

IV.  Noyes  Pearson,  son  of  David  and  Jane  (Noyes)  Pearson, 
was  baptized  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  March  29,  1741,  and  died 
in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  July  25,  1805.  He  married,  August  28, 
1764,  Hannah  Adams. 

Child:  Probably  Isaac,  of  whom  further. 

V.  Deacon  Isaac  Pearson,  probably  son  of  Noyes  and  Hannah 
(Adams)  Pearson,  was,  according  to  records  in  Essex  Institute  His- 
torical Collection,  probably  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  He 
married,  September  15,  1794,  Sarah,  or  Sally,  Jackman. 

Children:  1.  Susan,  born  February  20,  1797.  2.  Theodore,  born 
January  26,  1799.  3.  Sarah,  born  July  20,  1801.  4.  Laura,  born 
November  23,  1803.  5.  Noyes  G.,  born  April  20,  1806.  6.  Mary, 

born  September  30,  1807.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  September  13,  1809. 

8.  Jane,  of  whom  further.  9.  Isaac  Elihu,  born  April  10,  1814.  10. 
Harriet,  born  July  14,  1816. 

VI.  Jane  Pearson,  daughter  of  Deacon  Isaac  and  Sarah,  or 
Sally  (Jackman)  Pearson,  married  George  Clinton  Goodwin.  (See 
Goodwin  VIII.) 

(Coffin  Line). 

Arms — Azure,  semee  of  crosses  crosslet  or,  two  batons  in  saltire  encircled  with  laurel 
branches  gold  between  three  plates. 

_ Crest — On  the  stern  of  a ship  or,  a pigeon,  wings  endorsed  argent,  in  the  beak  a 
sprig  of  laurel  vert. 

Motto — Extant  recti  factis  praemia. 
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In  Fallaise,  a town  of  Normandy,  stands  the  old  chateau  of 
Courtiton,  once  the  home  of  the  Norman  Coffins.  The  name  is  now 
extinct  in  that  vicinity,  but,  according  to  information  secured 
through  Admiral  Henry  E.  Coffin  of  the  English  Navy  (nephew  of 
the  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  born  in  Boston  in  1759,  and  made  a baronet  and 
granted  a coat-of-arms  in  1804),  the  chateau  was  later  owned  by 
Mons.  Le  Clere,  grandson  of  the  last  Miss  Coffin,  who  married  a 
Le  Clere,  in  1796.  Until  her  marriage  the  chateau  had  always  been 
owned  by  a Coffin. 

The  family  traces  its  ancestry  to  Sir  Richard  Coffin,  Knight, 
who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1066,  and  to  whom  the  manor  of  Alwington,  in  the 
court  of  Devonshire,  was  assigned.  There  are  various  branches  of 
the  family  in  County  Devon.  The  English  records  show  the  name 
as  Covin,  from  which  it  was  changed  to  Cophin,  and  it  is  also  found 
as  Kophin,  Coffyn  and  Coffyne.  Before  1254  the  family  was  flour- 
ishing at  Portledge,  near  the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Alwington,  five 
miles  from  Biddeford,  England.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to 
Edward  II,  for  a period  of  two  hundred  years,  the  heir  always  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Richard,  and  so  the  family  was  perpetuated  for 
many  generations  through  that  name.  The  name  was  early  brought 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and,  has  been  borne  by  many  lead- 
ing men  in  every  field  of  activity.  The  arms  described  above  are 
those  used  by  descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin  in  this  country,  de- 
scribed by  Matthews  in  his  “American  Armory  and  Blue  Book.” 

I.  Tristram  Coffin,  a descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Coffin,  mem- 
tioned  above,  lived  in  Brixton,  County  Devon,  England.  In  his  will 
he  left  legacies  to  Anne  and  John,  children  of  his  son,  Nicholas  Coffin ; 
Richard  and  Joan,  children,  of  Lionel  Coffin;  Phillip  Coffin  and  his 
son,  Tristram;  appointed  Nicholas  Coffin,  mentioned  below,  his 
executor. 

II.  Nicholas  Coffin,  son  of  Tristram  Coffin,  lived  in  Butler’s 
Parish,  Devonshire,  England,  where  he  died  in  1603.  In  his  will, 
which  was  proved  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  November  3,  1603,  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  wife,  Joan,  and  five  children,  namely : 

1.  Peter,  of  whom  further.  2.  Nicholas.  3.  Tristram.  4.  Johm 
5.  Anne. 

III.  Peter  Coffin,  eldest  child  of  Nicholas  and  Joan  Coffin,  was 
born  on  the  Coffin  estate  at  Brixton,  Devonshire,  England,  about 
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1580,  and  died  there,  in  1627-28.  He  married  Joan,  or  Joanna,  Them- 
ber,  and  their  six  children  were  born  and  baptized  in  the  parish  of 
Brixton,  Devonshire,  England,  in  the  order  following : 

1.  Tristram,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born  about  1607.  He 
was  a soldier,  and  died  in  the  service  from  a mortal  wound  received 
in  battle  during  the  four  years’  siege  of  the  fortified  town  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  he  died  within  the  town  about  1642.  3.  Joan,  born 
in  England  about  1609,  and  probably  died  there.  4.  Deborah,  died 
probably  in  England.  5.  Eunice,  born  in  England,  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  with  her  parents ; married  William  Butter,  and 
died  in  1648.  6.  Mary,  married  Alexander  Adams,  and  had  children: 
Mary,  Susannah,  John  and  Samuel.  She  died  in  1677,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Joan  or  Joanna  (Thember)  Coffin,  widow  of  Peter  Coffin,  with 
her  children,  Tristram,  Eunice  and  Mary,  her  two  sons-in-law,  hus- 
bands of  her  daughters  who  were  married  in  England,  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, Dionis,  and  five  grandchildren,  came  to  Salisbury  in  1642. 
She  died  in  Boston,  in  May,  1661,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  and  in 
the  notice  of  her  funeral  it  is  quaintly  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son “embalmed  her  memory.” 

IV.  Tristram  Coffin,  eldest  child  of  Peter  and  Joan,  or  Joanna 
(Thember)  Coffin,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Brixton,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  probably  in  1605.  He  was  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, being  heir  to  his  father’s  estates  in  Brixton,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably a churchman  after  the  order  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He 
was  married  to  Dionis  (the  diminutive  for  Dionysia,  and  later  writ- 
ten Dionys)  Stephens,  or  Stevens,  daughter  of  Robert  Stevens,  of 
Brixton,  England.  (See  Stevens  II.)  It  is  a strange  fact  that  the 
Christian-name  of  the  immigrant  forefather  of  all  the  Coffins  in 
America,  Tristram,  is  repeated  and  multiplied  in  every  family  in 
every  generation,  while  the  name  of  the  fore-mother,  Dionis,  is  re- 
peated but  once  in  all  the  generations,  and  that  was  when  it  was 
given  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen,  the  youngest  child  of  Tris- 
tram and  Dionis  (Stevens)  Coffin,  but  when  she  married  Jacob  Nor- 
ton her  name  appears  as  Dinah.  It  is  not  known  on  which  of  the 
early  ships  conveying  emigrants  from  England  to  New  England 
the  Coffin  family  took  passage,  but  is  generally  believed  that  it  was 
the  same  ship  that  brought  Robert  Clement,  the  emigrant,  who 
owned  the  ships  “Hector,”  “Griffin,”  “Job  Clement,”  and  “Mar- 
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garet  Clement,”  and  if  Robert  Clement,  the  immigrant,  took  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  own  ships,  Tristram  Coffin,  the  immigrant,  was  a 
passenger  in  the  same  ship,  and  both  men  settled  at  Haverhill  in 
1642.  The  early  settlers  of  Salisbury,  which  town  was  established 
October  7,  1640,  commenced  a settlement  at  Pentucket  the  same 
year,  and  the  Indian  deed  for  this  land  was  witnessed  by  Tristram 
Coffin  in  1642,  and  in  1643  he  removed  to  the  place  which  was  estab- 
lished as  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  He  settled  near  Robert  Clement.  Tradition  has  it  that 
Tristram  Coffin  was  the  first  man  to  plow  land  in  the  town  of  Haver- 
hill, he  having  constructed  his  own  plow.  He  changed  his  residence 
to  the  “Rocks”  the  next  year,  and  in  1648-49  removed  to  Newbury, 
where  he  kept  an  ordinary  and  sold  wine  and  liquors  and  kept  the 
Newbury  side  of  Carr’s  Ferry.  In  September,  1643,  his  wife,  Dionis, 
was  prosecuted  for  selling  beer  for  three  pence  per  quart,  while  the 
regular  price  was  but  two  pence,  but  she  proved  that  she  had  put 
six  bushels  of  malt  into  the  hogshead,  while  the  law  only  required 
the  use  of  four  bushels,  and  she  was  discharged.  He  returned  to 
Salisbury  and  was  commissioner  of  the  town,  and  while  living  there 
planned  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Nantucket,  where  he,  with  his 
associates,  removed  on  account  of  religious  persecution.  At  least, 
Thomas  Macy,  who  was  the  pioneer  settler  on  Nantucket  Island, 
“fled  from  the  officers  of  the  law  and  sacrificed  his  property  and 
home  rather  then  submit  to  tyranny  which  punished  a man  for  be- 
ing hospitable  to  strangers  in  a rain  storm,  even  though  the  strang- 
ers be  Quakers.”  Macy  returned  to  Salisbury  and  resided  there  in 
1664,  however,  and  when  he  left  he  sold  his  house  and  lands,  thus 
spoiling  the  story  of  his  “fleeing  from  persecution.”  History  gives 
the  true  reason  for  the  migration,  the  search  for  a milder  climate 
and  better  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  soil.  Early  in  1654  Tris- 
tram Coffin  took  Peter  Folyer,  the  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, at  that  time  living  in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  Indian  language,  and  proceeded  to  Nantucket  to  ascertain  the 
“temper  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
island,  that  he  might  report  to  the  citizens  of  Salisbury  what  in- 
ducements were  offered  for  emigration.”  The  land  was  secured  the 
same  year,  and  James  Coffin  accompanied  Thomas  Macy  and  family, 
Edward  Starbuck  and  Isaac  Coleman,  to  the  island  later  the  same 
year,  where  they  took  up  their  residence.  The  Coffin  family  that 
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settled  at  Nantucket  included  Tristram,  Sr.,  James,  Mary,  John  and 
Stephen,  each  the  head  of  a family.  Tristram  Coffin  was  thirty- 
seven  years  old  when  he  arrived  in  America,  and  fifty-five  years  old 
when  he  removed  to  Nantucket.  During  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence there  he  was  the  richest  proprietor.  The  property  of  his  son 
Peter  is  said  to  have  soon  exceeded  in  value  that  of  the  original 
proprietor,  the  family  together  owning  about  one-fourth  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket  and  the  whole  of  Tuckernock.  He  was  ap- 
pointed the  second  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Nantucket,  suc- 
ceeding his  friend,  Thomas  Macy,  and  at  the  same  time  Thomas 
Mayhew  was  appointed  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard, their  commissions  signed  by  Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  York, 
bearing  date  June  29,  1671,  and  the  two  chief  magistrates,  together 
with  two  assistants  from  each  island,  constituted  a General  Court, 
with  appellate  jurisdiction  over  both  islands.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Governor  Francis  Lovelace,  of  New  York,  and  his  second 
commission,  September  16,  1677,  was  signed  by  Edward  Andros, 
governor-general  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  Tristram  Coffin 
died  at  his  home  on  Nantucket  Island,  October  2,  1681,  leaving  his 
widow,  Dionis,  seven  children,  sixty  grand-children,  and  a number 
of  great-grandchildren.  By  1728  there  had  been  born  to  him  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  descendants,  of  whom  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  living. 

The  children  of  Tristram  and  Dionis  (Stephens  or  Stevens) 
Coffin  were  nine  in  number,  the  first  five  born  in  England : 1.  Peter. 
2.  Tristram,  Jr.,  of  whom  further.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  James,  born 
August  12,  1640,  died  July  28, 1720;  married,  December  3,  1663,  Mary 
Severance.  5.  John,  died  young.  6.  Deborah.  7.  Mary,  born  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1645,  died  September  13,  1717.  She  became  a preacher  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  were  also  several  of  her  children,  two  of 
her  grandsons,  and  her  granddaughter,  Priscilla  Bunker.  Because 
of  her  superior  judgment  she  was  often  consulted  in  town  affairs. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  practically  every  phase  of  the  early  life  of 
the  town,  and  it  is  recorded  of  her  that  she  was  “a  remarkable 
woman,  anticipating  by  two  centuries  the  advanced  views  of  women 
of  today.  She  was  as  distinguished  in  her  domestic  economy  as  she 
was  celebrated  as  a preacher.”  She  married,  in  1663,  Nathaniel 
Starbuck,  son  of  Edward  and  Catherine  (Reynolds)  Starbuck,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  first  white  child  born  on  the  island.  8.  Lieu- 
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tenant  John,  born  October  30,  1647,  died  September  11,  1717 ; mar- 
ried Deborah  Austin.  9.  Stephen,  born  May  11,  1652,  died  May  18, 
1734;  married,  in  1668,  Mary  Blinker,  daughter  of  George  and  Jane 
(Godfrey)  Bunker. 

V.  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  son  of  Tristram  and  Dionis  (Steph- 
ens, or  Stevens)  Coffin,  and  ancestor  of  the  Newbury  (Massachu- 
setts) branch  of  the  Coffin  family,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1632,  and  died  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  February  4, 
1704.  He  married,  March  2,  1653,  Judiah  (Greenleaf)  Somerby, 
daughter  of  Captain  Edmund  and  Sarah  Greenleaf,  and  widow  of 
Henry  Somerby,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  in 
1625,  and  died  December  15,  1705. 

Children,  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts:  1.  Judith,  born 

December  4,  1653;  married,  in  1674,  John  Sanborn,  of  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire.  2.  Deborah,  born  November  10,  1655;  married, 
in  1677,  Joseph  Knight.  3.  Mary,  born  November  12,  1657 ; mar- 
ried, in  1677,  Joseph  Little.  4.  James,  born  April  22,  1659;  mar- 
ried, November  16,  1685,  Florence  Hooke.  5.  John,  born  Septem- 
ber 8,  1660,  died  May  13,  1677.  6.  Lydia,  born  April  22,  1662. 
7.  Stephen,  born  August  18,  1664;  married,  in  1685,  Sarah  Atkin- 
son. 8.  Enoch,  born  January  21,  1666,  died  aged  twelve.  9.  Peter, 
of  whom  further.  10.  Nathaniel,  born  March  22,  1669;  married, 
March  29,  1693,  Sarah  Dole. 

VI.  Peter  Coffin,  son  of  Tristram,  Jr.,  and  Judith  (Greenleaf- 
Somerby)  Coffin,  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  Juiy  27, 
1667,  and  died,  probably  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  January  13, 
1746.  He  removed  to  Gloucester,  in  1688,  and  entailed  his  property 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  Peter.  He  married,  Apphia  Dole,  daughter 
of  Richard  Dole. 

Children,  born  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts : 1.  Hannah,  born 
March  3,  1688,  died  February  26,  1748.  2.  Judith,  born  February 
29,  1691,  died  the  same  day.  3.  Judith,  born  October  9,  1693;  mar- 
ried, January  2,  1716,  Samuel  Bartlett.  4.  Tristram,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Richard,  died  November  22,  1709.  6.  Sarah,  born 

August  24,  1701.  7.  Apphia,  died  July  14,  1706.  8.  Apphia,  died 
August  31,  1726;  married,  in  1725,  Benjamin  Jacques.  9.  A son. 

VII.  Tristram  Coffin,  son  of  Peter  and  Apphia  (Dole)  Coffin, 
was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  August  10,  1696,  and  died 
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August  21,  1727.  He  married,  March  22,  1721-22,  Dorothy  Tufts. 
(See  Tufts  in.) 

Children:  1.  Peter,  of  whom  further.  2.  Richard,  born  Janu- 
ary 4,  died  April  15,  1725.  3.  Simon,  born  March  17,  1726,  died 
November  6,  1727.  4.  A son  born  and  died  January  21,  1728. 

VIII.  Peter  Coffin,  son  of  Tristram  and  Dorothy  (Tufts) 
Coffin,  was  born  about  1722-23,  and  died  in  Newbury,  Massachu- 
setts, February  14,  1796.  He  took  possession  of  his  grandfather’s 
property  about  the  year  of  1747,  and  resided  there  till  his  removal 
to  the  harbor.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Gloucester  he  began  to  take 
a part  in  public  affairs,  and  continued  upwards  of  forty  years  a 
prominent  and  useful  citizen.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  embraced  the  Colonial  cause  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  and 
continued  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  public  good  until  inde- 
pendence was  declared.  As  his  farm  was  at  an  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  the  village  for  an  actor  in  the  stirring  events  of  the 
time,  he  took  a house  in  town  about  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  resided  there  until  his  death.  The  high  estimate  placed  upon 
his  services  by  his  townsmen  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  repeated 
election  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  served  from  1753 
to  1777,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  on  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. In  1774  he  was  first  chosen  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  filled  this  office  several  times  between  that  period  and 
the  last  year  of  his  service,  1792.  He  also  served  as  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  princi- 
pal acting  magistrate  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  for  many  years. 
Peter  Coffin  married,  September  1,  1743,  Mary  Currier.  (See  Cur- 
rier IV.) 

Children:  1.  Peter,  of  whom  further.  2.  William.  3.  Tris- 

tram. 

IX.  Peter  Coffin,  son  of  Peter  and1  Mary  (Currier)  Coffin,  was 
born  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  May  22,  1750,  and  died  August 
4,  1821.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  com- 
menced studying  law  with  Judge  Sargent,  at  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  conceiving  a dislike  for  the  profession,  he  abandoned 
his  studies  and  took  up  his  abode  as  a shop-keeper  in  his  native 
town  of  Gloucester.  He  married,  at  Brookfield,  Massachusetts, 
October  21,  1773,  Mary  (Polly)  Forbes  (see  Forbes  II),  and  among 
their  children  was  Mary  (Polly)  Forbes,  of  whom  further. 
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X.  Mary  (Polly)  Forbes  Voffin,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Polly)  (Forbes)  Coffin,  married  Dr.  Henry  Phelps.  (See  Phelps 
IV.) 

(Stevens  Line). 

Arms — Per  chevron  argent  and  gules,  in  chief  two  falcons  rising  proper,  belled  or. 

Crest — A falcon  rising  or,  wings  azure,  each  charged  with  an  estoile  of  the  first, 
gorged  with  a collar  gemel  of  the  second. 

The  family  name  Stephen,  Stephens  or  Stevens,  is  from  the 
Christian-name  Stephen,  not  found  in  Domesday  Book,  1086  A.  D., 
except  as  Fitz-Stephen.  It  gained  popularity  during  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  1135-1154.  Richard  Stephen  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls 
of  Oxfordshire,  A.  D.  1273,  and  Richard  Stephens,  1135-1154.  Rich- 
ard Stephen  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Oxfordshire,  1273  A.  D., 
and  Richard  Stephenes  in  Kirby’s  Quest,  Somersetshire,  1327,  also 
Philip  and  William  Stevene.  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen,  and  his  brother 
William  were  joint  high  sheriffs  of  Gloucestershire  from  1171  for 
four  years,  and  William  continued  high  sheriff  for  thirteen  years 
longer.  From  the  Gloucestershire  stock  are  the  Stephens  of  Little 
Sodbury  and  Eastington;  of  St.  Faiths,  in  Norfolk;  of  Colchester 
and  Arden  in  Essex;  of  Tregony  in  Cornwall;  and  with  variation, 
Stevens  of  Devonshire  and  of  Berkshire.  The  earliest  recorded  use 
of  a seal  in  the  family  is  in  a deed  between  Roger  prior  of  Lothbury 
Abbey  and  Roger  Fitz-Alan,  for  the  chapel  of  Harscombe,  to  which 
were  affixed  the  seals  of  Margaret  de  Bohun  and  William  Fitz- 
Stephen,  brother  of  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen,  baron  of  Wapley,  in  1131, 
both  later  high  sheriffs,  as  described  above. 

English  Pedigree 

I.  Airard  Fits  Stephen , a nobleman  of  Normandy,  was  placed 
by  William  the  Conqueror  in  command  of  the  “Mora,”  the  ship 
presented  by  his  Duchess  and  eventual  Queen,  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
for  his  personal  use  in  the  fleet  conveying  the  Norman  forces  to 
England  for  the  battle  of  Hastings,  1066. 

II.  Thomas  Fits  Stephen,  son  of  Airard  Fitz  Stephen,  com- 
manded the  “Blanche  Nef,”  or  “White  Ship,”  the  finest  vessel  in 
the  Norman  Navy;  a vessel  forever  associated  with  the  great  catas- 
trophe, in  which,  when  conveying  Prince  William,  heir  to  the  throne, 
accompanied  by  a large  number  of  the  nobility,  from  Harfleur,  Nor- 
mandy, to  England,  it  struck  a hidden  rock  and  went  down,  in  1120, 
with  the  loss  of  all  but  one  of  those  on  board.  Thomas  left  sons, 
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Ralph  and  Stephen,  who  married  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rys  ap 
Tewdwr,  King  of  South  Wales,  whose  son  Robert  was  active  in  the 
Conquest  of  Ireland. 

III.  Ralph  Fits  Stephan,  oldest  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fitz 

Stephen,  married  . His  son  William  was  a Benedictine 

monk;  in  1171-90,  High  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  and  Chief  Justice 
Itinerant  as  late  as  the  first  year  of  Richard  I,  1189.  He  died  about 
1190. 

IV.  Ralph  Fitz  Stephen,  son  of  Ralph  Fitz  Stephen,  was  baron 
of  Wapley  by  feudal  tenure,  and  became  treasurer  of  the  great 
Abbey  of  Malmesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was  possessed  of 

landed  estates  in  the  shire.  He  died  in  1190,  having  married 

de  Berkeley,  of  Berkeley  Castle,  County  Gloucester,  near  Easting- 
ton. 

V.  Fitz  Ralph  Fitz  Stephen,  son  of  Ralph  and (de 

Berkeley)  Fitz  Stephen,  was  one  of  the  Crusaders  under  Richard 
I,  Coeur  de  Lion. 

VI.  John  Fitz  Stephen,  son  of  Fitz  Ralph  Fitz  Stephen,  mar- 
ried a daughter  of De  Bradiston. 

VII.  Henry  Fitz  Stephen,  son  of  John  and  (De 

Bradeston)  Fitz  Stephen,  was  baron  of  Winterbourne  conjointly 
with  Thomas,  first  Lord  Bradiston,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ni 
(1327-1377). 

VIII.  Henry  (?)  Fitz  Stephens  (note  the  change  in  spelling), 
son  of  Henry  Fitz  Stephen,  whose  death  is  referred  to  in  documents 
as  occurring  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

IX.  John  Fits  Stephens,  grandson  of  the  first  Henry  Fitz 
Stephens,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather’s  share  in  the  lordship  of 
Winterbourne,  and  died  in  1374. 

X.  John  Stephens,  son  of  John  Fitz  Stephens,  was  the  first  to 
omit  the  “Fitz”  from  his  name.  The  joint  holding  of  Winter- 
bourne manor  ended  by  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  De  Grades- 
ton.  John  is  recorded  to  have  held  land  at  St.  B rivals  Castle,  in 
1386.  He  married  — - — Spelly,  of  Lewynesmede,  County  Glou- 
cester. 

XL  Richard  Stephens,  son  of  John  and  (Spelly) 

Stephens,  was  Baron  of  Lewynesmede,  and  married  a daughter  of 
John  Castel  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1390. 

XII.  John  Stephens,  son  of  Richard  and 
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Stephens,  was  Baron  of  Lewynesmede  by  feudal  tenure;  member 
to  Parliament  for  Bristol;  and  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1403.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  Didbrok,  daughter  of  Robert  Didbrok,  of  Bristol.  She 
was  alive  in  1417. 

XIII.  John  Stephens,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Didbrok) 
Stephens,  Baron  of  Lewynesmede  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  (1413- 
1422)  married  Alice,  surname  unknown. 

XIV.  Thomas  Stephens,  Esq.,  son  of  John  and  Alice  Stephens, 
was  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V,  and  M.  P.  for  Gloucester,  1422, 
1423,  1427,  1430,  1432  and  1442. 

XV.  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  son  of  Thomas  Stephens,  took  part 
in  the  ending  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  M.  P.  for  Bristol 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

XVI.  Henry  Stephens,  son  of  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  was  of 
Froaster,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ed- 
ward VI,  and  married  a daughter  of  Edward  Lugg,  of  Lugwardim, 
County  Hereford,  an  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  Legge,  or  De  la 
Lega,  now  represented  by  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth.  He  died  in  1552. 
His  sons,  Richard,  a barrister  of  London,  and  William  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  who  had  patronage  of  the  livings  of  Illsington, 
County  Devon,  begin  connections  in  those  parts.  Another  son,  Rob- 
ert, of  London,  died  in  1592. 

XVII.  Edward  Stephens,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  and 

(Lugg)  Stephens,  acquired  the  manors  of  Eastington  and  Alker- 
ton,  County  Gloucester,  in  1573.  He  married  Joan  Fowler,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Fowler,  of  Stonehouse,  County  Gloucester.  She  died 
August  5,  1587,  and  he  died  October  27,  1587.  His  son,  Thomas,  of 
Lypiatt  Park,  born  in  1558,  was  the  ancestor  of  John  Stephens  (or 
Stevens),  founder  of  the  Guilford,  Connecticut,  family. 

XVIII.  Richard  Stephens,  son  and  heir  of  Edward  and  Joan 
(Fowler)  Stephens,  married  (first)  Margaret  St.  Leo,  daughter  of 
Edward  St.  Leo,  of  Knighton,  Wiltshire;  (second)  Ann  Kery. 

XIX.  Nathaniel  Stephens,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  and  Mar- 
garet (St.  Leo)  Stephens,  born  in  1589,  was  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1638-39  and  1640-1648.  He  raised  a regiment  of  horse,  of 
which  he  was  colonel,  and  fought  on  the  Parliamentary  side  against 
Charles  I,  and  died  in  1660.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Sir  John 
Fitz  James  in  1638,  and  another  married  Sir  John  Stawell,  of 
Devonshire.  He  had  a son  Robert,  born  in  1633,  but  said  to  have 
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died  unmarried.  Robert  Stevens,  mentioned  below,  was  probably  a 
second  cousin  of  Nathaniel. 

7.  Robert  Stevens,  of  Brixton,  Devonshire,  was  probably 
second  cousin  of  Nathaniel  Stephens,  above.  The  will  of  Dionis 
Stephen,  “of  Brixham,”  is  in  the  Principal  Registry  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  1648.  Probably  wife  of  Robert  Stevens. 

77.  Dionis  Stephens  (or  Stevens),  daughter  of  Robert  Stev- 
ens, married,  in  1630,  Tristram  Coffin,  later  of  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts. (See  Coffin  IY.) 

(Tufts  Line). 

Tofte-Tufts  Arms — Gules,  three  garbs  argent,  banded  or. 

A variation  of  the  form  of  Tofte,  the  surname  Tufts  was  also 
varied  to  Taft  and  Tafte.  The  name  originated  from  Toft  Town- 
ship, in  Knutsford  Parish,  Cheshire,  England;  and  Toftes  (in 
America  varied  to  Tufts)  from  Tofts  Parish  in  County  Norfolk.  A 
toft  is  a homestead,  usually  one  among  trees,  and  toftes  is  a group 
of  such.  Johannes  atte  Toftes  appears  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  York- 
shire, A.  D.  1379. 

7.  Peter  Tufts,  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  Tufts  in  America, 
was  born  in  England  about  1616.  It  is  believed  that  he  came  from 
the  southern  part  of  County  Norfolk,  and  that  he  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  before  1638.  In  1646-47  he,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  William  Bridges,  kept  the  Malden  Ferry.  He 
lived  in  what  is  now  Everett,  on  the  site  of  the  nitre  storehouse  in 
Malden,  and  was  a large  land-owner  in  Charlestown,  the  part  now 
Somerville,  Malden,  Medford,  and  Everett.  He  died  May  13,  1700, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  He  married  Mary  Pierce,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Pierce,  of  Charlestown,  who  died  January 
10,  1703,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Their  gravestones  are  in  Bell 
Rock  Cemetery  in  Malden. 

Children,  born  in  Malden  (set  off  from  Charlestown,  1649) : 1. 
Peter,  of  whom  further.  2.  James.  3.  John,  born  May  7,  1653, 
died  young.  4.  Mary,  born  June  19,  1655 ; married,  October  15, 
1674,  John  Edes,  who  was  born  in  County  Essex,  England.  5. 
Jonathan,  born  June  19,  1657,  died  June  22,  1658.  6.  Jonathan, 

born  March  3,  1659-60,  died  August  13,  1722.  7.  Elizabeth,  born 
1660-61,  died  June  20,  1733;  married  Joseph  Lynde,  son  of  Thomas. 
8.  John,  born  about  1664,  died  March  28,  1728;  married  Mary  Put- 
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nam.  9.  Mercy,  married  (first),  October  24,  1688,  Joseph  Waite; 
(second)  Lemuel  Jenkins.  10.  Sarah,  married,  March  22,  1689, 
Thomas  Oakes.  11.  Persis,  died  October  2,  1683,  unmarried.  12. 
Lydia,  died  July  26,  1683. 

II.  Captain  Peter  Tufts,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Pierce) 
Tnfts,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  about  1648,  and 
died  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  September  20,  1721.  He  settled 
in  Medford  about  1680;  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  a cavalry 
troop,  October  17,  1699 ; later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain ; rep- 
resentative 1689-90-91.  He  married  (first),  August  26,  1670,  Eliza- 
beth Lynde,  daughter  of  Ensign  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Lynde,  of 
Malden.  She  died  June  15,  1684,  aged  thirty-two,  and  he  married 
(second),  December  16,  1684,  Mercy  Cotton.  (See  Cotton  111.) 
He  married  (third)  Prudence  Wyman,  widow  of  William  Wyman. 

Children  by  first  marriage,  first  three  born  Malden : 1.  Eliza- 
beth, born  November  22,  1673,  died  October  12,  1721;  married  Jacob 
Hurd.  2.  Anna,  born  February  25,  1676;  married,  June  24,  1700, 
John  Brocas.  3.  Peter,  born  January  27,  1678,  died  in  Eastport, 
Connecticut,  October  23,  1765;  married  in  1708,  Deb.  Lawrence. 
4.  Mary,  born  January  30,  1681,  died  in  1745-46;  married  James 
Austin,  son  of  Richard  Austin.  5.  Thomas,  born  March  31,  1683, 
died  December  26,  1733 ; married  Mary  Lynde.  Children  by  second 
marriage,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts:  6.  Cotton,  born  June 
11,  died  July  28,  1686.  7.  Mercy,  born  July  4,  1687,  died  March  8, 
1687-88.  8.  John,  born  February  26,  1689;  graduated  from  Har- 

vard in  1708;  married,  in  1714,  Sarah  Bradstreet.  9.  Samuel,  born 
August  22,  1691,  died1  October  22,  1692.  10.  Dorothy,  born  May  5, 
died  September  10,  1693.  11.  Mercy,  born  January  20,  1695,  died 
August  19,  1697.  12.  Dorothy,  born  March  27,  died  November  29, 
1697.  13.  Mercy,  born  October  27,  1698;  married  (first)  in  1718, 
John  Bradshaw;  (second),  in  1756,  Joseph  Ellis.  14.  Simon,  born 
January  31,  1700,  died  January  31,  1747 ; married,  in  1725,  Abigail 
Smith.  15.  Sarah,  born  May  13,  1702,  died  September  4,  1784; 
married,  in  1723,  Job  Hinckley.  16.  Dorothy,  of  whom  further. 
17.  Lydia,  born  February  24,  1707 ; married  James  Reed.  18.  Sam- 
uel, born  September  26,  died  October  3,  1709. 

III.  Dorothy  Tufts,  daughter  of  Captain  Peter  and  Mercy 
(Cotton)  Tufts,  was  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  December  14, 
1704,  and  died  there.  She  married,  March  22,  1721-22,  Tristram 
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Coffin,  son  of  Peter  and  Apphia  (Dole)  Coffin,  born  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  August  10,  1696,  died  August  21,  1727.  (See  Coffin 
VII.)  She  married  (second),  April  22,  1731,  John  Francis,  of  Med- 
ford. 

(Cotton  Line). 

Arms — Sable,  a chevron  between  three  griffins’  heads  erased  argent. 

Crest— A griffin’s  head  erased  argent. 

Motto — Fidelitas  vincit. 

According  to  Bardsley  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and 
Welsh  Surnames,”  the  patronymic  Cotton  was  first  used  to  desig- 
nate a native  of  a parish  Coton,  or  Cotton,  probably  parish  Coton, 
in  County  Cambridge,  though  there  is  a Cotton  Parish  in  counties 
Suffolk,  Chester,  and  Stafford.  The  English  Pedigree  and  the  first 
generation  of  the  following  is  taken  from  the  “Heraldic  Journal,” 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  49-59. 

English  Pedigree 

I.  Sir  Henry  Cotton  was  living  in  County  Cambridge  in  1374. 
He  married  Anne  le  Fleming,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  le  Fleming. 

II.  Thomas  Cotton , son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  and  Anne  (le 
Fleming)  Cotton,  married,  and  had  a son,  Humphrey. 

III.  Humphrey  Cotton,  son  of  Thomas  Cotton,  married  Anne 
Holbrooke,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Holbrooke. 

IV.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  son  of  Humphrey  and  Anne  (Hol- 
brooke) Cotton,  married  Alice  de  Hastings,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  de  Hastings,  of  Landwade,  County  Cambridge,  which  place 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Cottons. 

V.  John  Cotton,  of  Cotton  Hall  and  Landwade,  oldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Alice  (de  Hastings)  Cotton,  died  in  1393.  He  mar- 
ried Bridget  Grace,  daughter  of  Richard  Grace,  of  Norfolk.  Of 
their  two  sons  Thomas  died  unmarried. 

VI.  Walter  Cotton,  second  son  of  John  Cotton,  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1634.  He  built  a church  at  Landwade,  and  dying  May  14, 
1445,  was  buried  there.  He  married  Joan  Reade,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Reade,  of  Oxfordshire. 

Children:  1.  William,  who  inherited  Landwade.  2.  Walter,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Thomas.  4.  Edmund.  5.  A daughter. 

VII.  Walter  Cotton,  second  son  of  Walter  and  Joan  (Reade) 
Cotton,  was  of  Trumpington.  He  married  Blanch,  surname  un- 
known. 
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VIII.  Clement  Cotton,  son  of  Walter  and  Blanch  Cotton,  re- 
ceived Cotton  Hall  as  a gift  from  his  grandfather.  He  married 
Madwen  Doggett,  and  they  had  children:  1.  Clement,  of  whom 
further.  2.  John.  3.  Gregory.  4.  Blanche. 

IX.  Clement  Cotton,  son  of  Clement  and  Madwen  (Doggett) 
Cotton,  married  Constance  Leverthorpe,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Leverthorpe,  of  Hatfield,  in  Essex.  They  had  children : 

1.  Roger.  2.  Thomas.  3.  George,  of  whom  further.  4.  Jane. 

X.  George  Cotton,  youngest  son  of  Clement  and  Constance 
(Leverthorpe)  Cotton,  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-without- 
Cripplegate,  London,  where  his  will  was  proved  March  21,  1559-60. 
He  married  Margaret  Whittacre,  who  was  buried  at  South  Ocken- 
don,  County  Essex,  September  20,  1557.  They  had  sons : 1.  Roland. 
2.  Thomas,  who  died  without  issue.  3.  A daughter,  Tymodthy. 

XI.  Roland  Cotton,  son  of  George  and  Margaret  (Whittacre) 
Cotton,  was  instructed  in  the  law,  and  removed  to  Derby,  where  he 
married,  August  16,  1582,  Mary  Hurlbert,  and  where  he  died  in 
1604. 

Children,  baptized  at  St.  Alkmund ’s  Church,  Derby : 1.  Mary, 
baptized  September  1,  1583 ; married,  August  3,  1608,  Robert  Barn- 
ford.  2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Roland,  baptized  March  17, 
1588.  4.  Thomas,  baptized  May  19,  1594. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

1.  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  Roland  and  Mary  (Hurlbert)  Cot- 
ton, was  baptized  at  St.  Alkmund’s  Church,  Derby,  England,  De- 
cember 15,  1584,  and  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  23, 
1562.  He  was  placed  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  January,  1603,  and  Master  of  Arts 
in  1606.  From  Trinity  he  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  1612  he  was  inducted 
vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  in  Boston,  County  Lincoln.  He 
became  attached  to  the  reforming  portion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  at  length  letters  missive  were  issued  against  him  from  the  High 
Commission  Court.  His  friends  were  unable  to  protect  him,  and 
advised  him  to  seek  shelter  in  New  England.  He  arrived  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  ship  “Griffin,”  September  3,  1633,  in  com- 
pany with  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  and  about 
two  hundred  passengers.  On  October  10,  1633,  he  was  ordained 
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teacher  of  the  First  Church,  of  which  John  Wilson  was  pastor,  and 
he  held  that  office  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  married  (first), 
July  3,  1613,  at  Balsham,  County  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hor- 
rocks,  widow  of  Rev.  James  Horrocks,  of  Lancashire,  England.  She 
died  about  1631,  without  issue,  and  he  married  (second),  April  25, 
1632,  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Sarah  (Hawkridge)  Story,  daughter 
of  Anthony  Hawkridge,  and  widow  of  William  Story.  She  was  a 
friend  of  his  first  wife,  and  married  (second),  August  26, 1656,  Rich- 
ard Mather.  She  died  May  27,  1676. 

Children,  all  except  the  first  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

1.  Seaborn,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah,  born  September  12,  1635, 
died  January  201,  1650.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  December  9,  1637;  mar- 
ried Jeremiah  Egginton.  4.  John,  born  March  15,  1640,  died  Sep- 
tember 18,  1699;  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1657.  5.  Maria,  born 
February  16,  1642;  married  Rev.  Increase  Mather.  6.  Rowland, 
born  December,  1643,  died  February  29,  1650. 

II.  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Sarah  (Hawk- 
ridge-Story)  Cotton,  was  born  at  sea  on  the  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
land, August  12,  1633,  and  died  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  April 
20,  1686.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1651,  was  ordained 
a minister  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1655,  and  ordained  at 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1660.  He  married  (first),  June  14, 
1654,  Dorothy  Bradstreet  (see  Bradstreet  II) ; (second),  July  9, 
1673,  Prudence  (Wade)  Crosby,  widow  of  Anthony  Crosby,  and 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Wade,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

Children,  all  except  the  first  two  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire: 1.  Dorothy,  born  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  November 

11,  1656,  died  December  20,  1706;  married  Joseph  Smith.  2.  John, 
born  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  May  8,  1658,  died  March  27, 
1710;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1678;  ordained  at  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  in  1696;  married  Anne  Lake.  3.  Sarah,  born 
February  22,  died  April  1,  1660.  4.  Anna,  born  in  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  August  22,  1661,  died  December  6,  1702;  married 
(first) Carr;  (second) Johnson.  5.  Sarah,  born  July 

2,  1663,  died  August  2,  1690;  married,  August  27,  1680,  Richard 

Pierce.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  August  13,  1665,  died  in  1698;  married 
Rev.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts.  7.  Mercy,  of 
whom  further.  8.  Abiah,  born  April  5,  died  May  11,  1669.  9. 

Maria,  born  April  22,  1670,  died  in  1729;  married  (first) At- 
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water;  (second) Partridge.  10.  Rowland,  born  August  29, 

1674;  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1696;  a physician.  11.  Wade, 
born  October  6,  died  October  11,  1676. 

III.  Mercy  Cotton , daughter  of  Rev.  Seaborn  and  Dorothy 
(Bradstreet)  Cotton,  was  born  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  No- 
vember 3,  1666,  and  died  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  June  18,  1715. 
She  married,  December  16,  1684,  Captain  Peter  Tufts,  of  Medford, 
Massachusetts.  (See  Tufts  II.) 

(Bradstreet  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a greyhound  passant  gules,  on  a chief  sable  three  crescents  or. 

Crest— An  arm  in  armor  embowed,  the  hand  grasping  a scymitar,  all  proper.  (On 
the  seal  of  General  Bradstreet’s  will,  1697). 

Motto — Virtute  et  non  vi. 

As  indicated  by  the  manuscript  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  London,  the  surname  Bradstreet  originated  in  Bread 
Street,  London.  Thomas  de  Bread  Street,  Bredstrate,  or  Bradstreet, 
in  1273,  was  granted  quit-rent  in  All  Hallow’s  Parish,  Bread  Street. 
In  1294  he  was  rector  of  Tollsbury,  Essex. 

I.  Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet , vicar  of  Horbling  Parish,  Lincoln- 
shire, 1596  to  1621,  was  “the  son  of  a Suffolk  gentleman  of  fine 
estate”  and  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England.  He  was  buried  at  Horbling,  February  9,  1621,  and 
the  will  of  his  widow,  Margaret,  was  proved  at  Boston,  England, 
May  12,  1631. 

Children,  born  in  Horbling  Parish,  Lincolnshire,  England:  1. 
Samuel,  baptized  September  19,  1602.  2.  Simon,  of  whom  further. 
3.  Mercy,  baptized  March  9,  1606,  died  a few  hours  later.  4.  John, 
baptized  February  8,  1607. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Simon  Bradstreet,  son  of  Rev.  Simon  and  Margaret  Brad- 
street, was  baptized  at  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  March  18,  1604,  and 
died  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  March  27,  1697.  He  went  to  Emanuel 
College  for  a year  as  governor  to  Lord  Rich,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  but  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  as  assistant  of  Steward  Thomas  Dudley, 
at  Sempringham.  Later,  he  was  steward  to  the  dowager  Countess 
of  Warwick.  He,  with  Dudley,  joined  the  Winthrop  Company,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  before  they  left  England.  He  lived  at 
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Salem  from  1630  to  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Newtown,  in  1631, 
later  called  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  from  1631  to  1638,  near 
Governor  Dudley,  with  whom  he  removed  to  Ipswich  in  1639.  There 
he  lived  until  1643.  He  was  a resident  of  Andover  from  1644  to 
1673,  of  Boston  from  1674  to  1690,  of  Salem  from  1695  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  27,  1697.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company  from  1630  to  1643;  assistant,  1630-1678; 
deputy  governor,  1673-1679;  governor,  1679-1686,  and  1689-1692.  He 
married  (first),  in  1628,  Anne  Dudley  (see  Dudley  II);  (second), 
in  1676,  Mrs.  Anne  (Downing)  Gardner,  widow  of  Captain  Joseph 
Gardner,  of  Salem. 

Children,  all  by  first  marriage:  1.  Samuel,  born  163 — , died 
August,  1682 ; graduated  from  Harvard,  1653 ; a physician.  2.  Dor- 
othy, of  whom  further.  3.  Sarah,  married  (first)  Richard  Hub- 
bard; (second)  Major  Samuel  Ward.  4.  Simon,  born  September 
28,  1640,  died  in  1683;  Harvard  graduate  in  1660;  ordained  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  in  1670;  married,  in  1668,  Lucy  Woodbridge. 
5.  Hannah  (Ann),  married,  June  3,  1659,  Andrew  Wiggin,  of  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire.  6.  Dudley,  born  in  1648,  died  November  13, 
1702;  married  Mrs.  Ann  (White)  Price.  7.  John,  born  July  22, 
1652,  died  January  11,  1718 ; married,  June  11,  1677,  Sarah  Perkins. 
8.  Mercy,  born  165 — ; married,  October  31,  1672,  Major  Nathaniel 
Wade,  of  Ipswich. 

II.  Dorothy  Bradstreet,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Anne  (Dud- 
ley) Bradstreet,  was  born  in  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  in  163—, 
and  died  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  February  26,  1672.  She  mar- 
ried, in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton.  (See  Cot- 
ton II.) 

(Dudley  Line). 

Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  vert.  (With  a crescent  on  Governor  Dudley’s  seal  for 
difference). 

The  English  surname  Dudley  originated  as  a means  of  desig- 
nating an  inhabitant  or  native  of  Dudley,  a town  in  Worcester- 
shire. Perceval  de  Duddelegh  is  in  the  Testa  de  Neville  record 
which  includes  the  reign  of  Henry  III  and  that  of  Edward  I (12,16- 
1274),  while  Willelmus  Dudley  and  Johannes  Dudley  appear  in  the 
Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  1379. 

I.  Thomas  Dudley,  son  of  Edward  Sutton,  alias  Dudley, 
baron  of  Dudley,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  died  in  1549,  leaving  a will 
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dated  London,  October  18,  1549,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Myghill-upon-Cornhill,  London,  ‘ ‘ Citizen  and  Draper  of  Lon- 
don/’ He  married  Margaret,  surname  unknown,  who  died  in  1551, 
at  London.  According  to  that  record  Thomas  and  Margaret  had 
two  sons: 

I.  Edward,  who  died,  unmarried,  leaving  a will  dated  1542. 
2.  John,  of  whom  further. 

II.  John  Dudley,  son  of  Thomas  and  (perhaps)  Margaret 
Dudley,  died  at  London,  in  1545,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  in  'Oornhill.  He  married  Elizabeth  Clerke,  daughter  of 
John  Clerke. 

Children,  born  in  London:  1.  Margaret,  died  before  1545.  2. 
Katherine,  died  in  1563,  unmarried.  3.  Agnes,  married  Barnard 
Harter.  4.  Roger,  of  whom  further.  5.  Francis,  under  age  in  1563. 

III.  Captain  Roger  Dudley,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Clerke)  Dudley,  was  born  in  London,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  in  1590.  He  was  captain  in  the  wars  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  married  Susan  Thorne,  and  they  had  two  children: 

1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  A daughter. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  son  of  Captain  Roger  and  Susan 
(Thorne)  Dudley,  was  born  in  1576,  probably  at  Northampton, 
England,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  July  31,  1653.  His 
parents  both  died  while  he  was  a youth,  but  bequeathed  £500  for 
his  bringing  up.  A relative,  Mrs.  Purefoy,  took  good  care  of  his 
training.  As  a page  in  the  family  of  the  future  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, he  acquired  courtly  manners  and  “genteel  accomplishments.” 
About  1597  a commission  as  captain,  to  aid  Henry  IV  of  Navarre 
in  his  civil  wars,  was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  young  Dudley,  and 
with  more  than  fourscore  lads  of  Northampton  he  went  to  France, 
which  country  was  at  that  time  an  “academy  of  arms  as  well  as  of 
arts.”  After  being  honorably  discharged,  in  1598,  from  Henry’s 
service,  he  was  employed  as  a clerk,  or  secretary,  from  1600  to  1616, 
by  Judge  Augustine  Nicholls,  of  F'axton,  who,  being  his  kinsman 
on  his  mother’s  side,  gave  him  special  opportunity  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  become  adept  at  drawing  up  docu- 
ments of  every  sort.  Later,  he  did  an  immense  amount  of  writing 
in  London,  as  reader  in  1602,  as  sergeant  in  1603,  and'  then  as  ser- 
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geant  to  Prince  Henry  and  the  Queen.  He  became  a zealous  but 
not  fanatical  Puritan.  John  Dod,  a famous  Puritan  minister,  in- 
troduced him  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and  to  other  Puritan  noblemen, 
and  they  commended  him  to  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Theophilus 
Clinton,  who  thought  himself  fortunate  to  have  obtained  “such  a 
legally  trained  man”  to  manage  his  affairs  and  his  extensive  es- 
tates. Dudley  executed  this  stewardship  with  great  success  for 
nine  or  ten  years,  resigning  in  1627,  but  resuming  the  position, 
which  he  then  continued  to  fill  until  the  time  of  his  emigration  to 
New  England.  Meantime,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  having  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  “Star  Chamber”  for  opposing  the  King’s  levy  of 
“ship  money,”  Dudley  joined  the  company  at  Cambridge  pledged 
to  make  a permanent  settlement  in  New  England.  The  patent  for 
their  plantation  between  the  Charles  and  the  Merrimac  rivers  was 
obtained  in  1628,  in  1629  about  three  hundred  persons  were  sent 
over.  With  John  Winthrop  chosen  governor  and  Thomas  Dudley 
deputy-governor,  a later  company  set  sail  from  Yarmouth  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  April  8,  1630,  in  the  ship  “Arbella,”  and  arrived 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1630.  Mr.  Dudley,  with  Simon 
Bradstreet,  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  most  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  colony,  built  houses  at  Newtown,  and  formed  a 
church  there,  but  Dudley  resigned  as  governor  in  1632,  and  with 
his  family  and  sons-in-law,  went  to  Ipswich.  He  received  1,500 
acres  of  land  in  Concord  and  smaller  grants  elsewhere.  On  May 
14,  1634,  he  was  elected  governor.  He  was  reelected  in  1640,  1645. 
and  1650,  and  was  deputy-governor  for  thirteen  years  and  assistant 
for  five  years.  In  1636  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  twelve  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Newtown,  soon  named  Cambridge,  and  1650  he  signed 
the  charter  of  Harvard  College.  The  General  Court,  May  29,  1644, 
appointed  him,  Sergeant  Major  General.  In  1639  he  had  purchased 
land  in  Roxbury,  and  had  left  Ipswich.  The  Dudley  Mansion  in 
Roxbury  was  taken  down  in  1775,  and  on  its  site  the  Universalist 
Church  was  built.  Thomas  Dudley’s  tomb  is  in  the  “East  Bury- 
ing Ground,  near  the  Church.  ’ ’ 

He  married  (first),  in  England,  April  25,  1603,  Dorothy  Yorke, 
daughter  of  Edmund  and  Katharyn  Yorke,  of  Cotton  End,  near 
Northampton.  She  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  December  27, 
1643,  aged  sixty-one  years,  and  he  married  (second),  April  14,  1644, 
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Katherine  (Dighton)  Hackburne,  widow  of  Samuel  Hackburne,  of 
Roxbury,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dighton.  She  married  (third) 
Rev.  John  Allin,  and  died  August  29,  1671. 

Children  of  the  first  marriage,  born  in  England:  1.  Samuel, 
baptized  All  Saints’  Parish,  Northampton,  November  30,  1608,  died 
in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  February  10,  1683;  married  (first) 
Mary  Winthrop,  daughter  of  Governor  John  Winthrop;  (second) 
Mary  Byley,  daughter  of  Henry  Byley;  (third)  Elizabeth,  surname 
unknown.  2.  Anne,  of  whom  further.  3.  Patience,  married  Major- 
General  Daniel  Dennison.  4.  Sarah,  baptized  at  Sempringham, 
Lincolnshire,  July  23,  1620,  died  in  1659;  married  (first)  Benjamin 
Keayne;  (second)  Thomas  Pacey.  5.  Mercy,  born  in  Sempring- 
ham, September  27,  1621,  died  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  July  1, 
1691;  married  Rev.  John  Woodbridge.  Children  of  second  mar- 
riage: 6.  Deborah,  born  February  27,  1645,  died  November  1,  1683; 
married  Jonathan  Wade.  7.  Joseph,  born  September  23,  1647,  died 
April  2,  1720;  member  of  Parliament  in  England,  governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  of  New  Hampshire;  married  Rebecca  Tyng,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Edward  Tyng.  8.  Paul,  baptized  September  8,  1650, 
died  December  1,  1681;  married,  about  1676,  Mary  Leveritt,  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  John  Leveritt. 

II.  Anne  Dudley,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  and  Dorothy 
(Yorke)  Dudley,  was  born  in  Northampton,  England,  in  1612,  and 
died  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  September  16,  1672.  She  was  a 
poetess.  She  married,  in  1628,  Simon  Bradstreet.  (See  Bradstreet 

I.) 

(Currier  Line). 

Curryer-Currier  Arms — Argent,  on  a mount  an  oak  tree  all  proper,  on  a chief  gules 
a bezant  between  two  greyhounds’  heads  erased  of  the  first. 

Crest — A cinquefoil  vert. 

The  family  name,  Currer,  later  Currier  or  iCurryer,  is  derived 
from  the  occupation  of  currier,  or  dresser  of  leather.  Adam  le 
Corur  is  on  record  in  the  Close  Rolls  A.  D.,  1283 ; Maurice  le  Coura- 
our  in  the  Freemen  of  York  1295-6;  and  Simon  Courrour  in  the 
Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  1379. 

I.  Richard  Currier,  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  Massachu- 
setts “planter”  and  “millwright,”  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Salisbury,  whose  name  appears  on  a list  of  inhabitants  of  the  town 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1640,  was  born  in  England,  May 
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3,  1616,  and  died  February  22,  1687.  He  received  land  in  Salisbury 
in  1641  and  1642,  and  in  Salisbury  new  town  (now  Amesbury)  in 
1654,  1658,  1659,  1664,  and  1668.  His  name  heads  one  list  of  the 
first  commoners  of  Amesbury,  1654-55,  where  he  was  town  clerk 
from  1660  to  December  14,  1674.  A Richard  Currier,  probably  this 
man,  was  in  the  Narragansett  War.  He  owned  a sawmill  in  Ames- 
bury, built  by  him  with  Thomas  Macy,  1656-57,  but  he  bought  out 
Macy  in  1658.  He  died  by  drowning  in  1687,  but  so  thoroughly  had 
he  given  away  his  considerable  estate,  that  there  was  no  adminis- 
tration till  about  twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  He  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  new  town.  He  mar- 
ried (first)  Ann,  surname  unknown,  who  died  between  April  5,  1675, 
and  October  26,  1676,  when  he  married  (second)  Joanna  (Pindor- 
Rowell)  Sargent,  daughter  of  Henry  Pindor,  and  widow  of  Valen- 
tine Rowell,  and  of  William  Sargent.  She  died  in  October,  1690, 
aged  about  sixty-nine  years. 

Children,  born  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  all  by  first  mar- 
riage : 1.  Samuel,  born  about  1636 ; married  Mary  Hardy,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Hardy.  2.  Hannah,  born  July  8, 1643 ; married,  June 
23,  1659,  Samuel  Foot.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Thomas  Currier,  son  of  Richard  and  Ann  Currier,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  March  8,  1646,  and  died  in  Ames- 
bury, September  27,  1712.  He  was  town  clerk,  succeeding  his 
father,  December  14,  1674,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  a selectman  for  seventeen 
years  and  held  other  local  offices;  and  was  deacon  of  Amesbury 
Congregational  Church.  He  married,  December  9,  1668,  Mary  Os- 
good, who  died  November  2,  1705,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Osgood,  of  Salisbury. 

Children,  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts : 1.  Hannah,  born 
March  28,  1670;  married,  May  18,  1697,  John  Stevens,  Jr.  2. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  born  November  28,  1671,  died  April  18,  1750;  married, 
in  1700,  Sarah  Barnard.  3.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  4.  Samuel, 
born  January  3,  1675,  died  July  30,  1735,  married,  in  1700,  Dorothy 
Foote.  5.  Mary,  born  November  28,  1676;  married,  March  17,  1707, 
Robert  Hoyt.  6.  Anne,  born  about  1678 ; married,  October  22,  1696, 
Samuel  Barnard.  7.  William,  born  about  1680,  died  in  1752;  mar- 
ried (first)  Rachel  Sargent;  (second)  Hannah  Harvey.  8.  John, 
born  in  1683,  died  in  1742;  married,  November  29,  1705,  Judith 
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Stevens.  9.  Joseph,  born  in  1685,  died  November  19,  1748;  mar- 
ried, December  9,  1708,  Sarab  Brown.  10.  Benjamin,  born  March 
27,  1688,  died  in  1748;  married  Abigail  Brown,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Brown.  11.  Ebenezer,  born  August  22,  1690,  died  in  1749;  married, 
December  8,  1713,  Judith  Osgood.  12.  Daniel,  born  May  31,  1692; 
married  Sarah  Brown. 

III.  Captain  Richard  Currier,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Osgood)  Currier,  was  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  April  12, 
1673,  and  died  there,  February  8,  1748.  He  was  a militia  captain 
and  “ yeoman.’ ’ He  married,  August  29,  1695,  Dorothy  Barnard, 
who  died  March  2,  1765,  aged  ninety. 

Children,  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts:  1.  David,  born 

in  1696,  died  in  1737 ; married,  December  11,  1718,  Keziah  Colby. 
2.  Jonathan,  born  February  7,  1698;  married,  January  25,  1722, 
Anne  Challis.  3.  Hannah,  born  July  31,  1701,  died  June  3,  1783; 
married,  October  26,  1721,  Samuel  0.  Lowell.  4.  John,  born  April 

5,  1704,  died  June  4,  1787;  married,  in  January,  1729,  Mary  John- 
son. 5.  Dorothy,  born  November  5,  1706;  married  James  Crocker. 

6.  Richard,  born  February  12,  1709',  died  in  South  Hampton,  in 
1768;  married  Sarah  Merrill.  7.  Merriam,  born  April  10,  1711, 
married  Colonel  Moses  Titcomb,  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

8.  Moses,  born  about  1713;  married,  October  24,  1734,  Rhoda  Wells. 

9.  Aaron,  born  January  2,  1716;  married  (first),  in  1736,  Electa 
Wells;  (second),  in  1787,  Betsey  Hicks.  10.  Barnard,  born  April 
15,  1719,  died  in  1793;  married,  in  1739,  Mary  Emery.  11.  Mary, 
of  whom  further. 

IV.  Mary  Currier,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  and  Dorothy 
(Barnard)  Currier,  was  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  August 
2,  1722.  She  married,  September  1,  1743,  Peter  Coffin.  (See 
Coffin  vm.) 

(Forbes  Line). 

Arms — Azure,  a cross  pattee  between  three  bears’  heads  couped  argent,  muzzled 
gules. 

Crest — A cross  pattee  argent. 

Motto — Salus  per  Christum.  (Salvation  through  Christ.) 

I.  Rev.  Eli  Forbes  was  born  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts, 
in  1726,  and  died  December  15,  1804.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
in  1744,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  was  demanded  as  a sol- 
dier. He  cheerfully  shouldered  his  musket,  and  marched  more  than 
a hundred  miles  to  oppose  the  French  and  Indians,  but  was  re- 
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leased  by  the  interposition  of  his  friends  and  returned  to  his 
studies,  graduating  in  1751.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Sec- 
ond Parish  in  Brookfield,  June  3,  1752,  and  during  1759,  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Province,  from  March  31,  to  November  15,  as 
chaplain  in  a regiment  under  Colonel  Timothy  Ruggles,  minister- 
ing often  on  the  same  day  at  different  stations  from  three  to  five 
miles  apart.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he,  in  company  with  an- 
other chaplain,  had  four  hundred  invalids  committed  to  their  charge 
to  march  with  them  to  Albany,  and  to  serve  both  as  chaplains  and 
officers.  For  this  service,  which  he  represented  to  the  General 
Court  as  tedious  and  expensive,  he  received  an  allowance. 

In  1762,  Rev.  Forbes  went  as  a missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  one 
of  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  and  planted  the  first  Christian  church 
at  Onaguagie.  Having  established  in  this  place  a school  for  chil- 
dren, and  another  for  adults,  Rev.  Forbes  returned,  bringing  with 
him  four  Indian  children,  whom  he  sent  back  again  in  a few  years, 
after  providing  them  with  such  knowledge  as  would  be  useful  to 
them.  He  continued  at  Brookfield  till  March,  1776.  His  settlement 
at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  took  place  at  a time  when  a deep 
gloom  overspread  the  town,  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  cut  off 
from  their  ordinary  means  of  livelihood,  and  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  enlisting  in  the  army,  or  engaging  in  the  precarious  employ- 
ment of  privateering.  The  church  members  were  divided,  many  re- 
fusing to  attend  services.  During  all  this  contention  Rev.  Forbes 
was  silent  and  inactive,  which  was  the  right  position  to  take.  The 
wise  pastor  was  more  solicitous  to  maintain  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  society  than  to  gather  to  the  parish  coffers  a few  grudgingly 
paid  dollars.  The  only  means  by  which  he  tried  to  win  his  congre- 
gation back  to  the  church  was  a constant  manifestation  of  kindness 
and  regard,  the  memory  of  which  has  long  outlived  that  of  the  ill 
feeling  engendered  by  the  occasion  that  called  them  forth.  The  re- 
mainder of  Rev.  Forbes’  ministry  was  passed  in  the  quiet  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office,  which  he  continued  to  perform 
till  far  advanced  in  life.  A short  time  before  his  death  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College. 

As  a preacher,  Dr.  Forbes  possessed  respectable  talents,  and 
his  pulpit  performances  commanded  the  attention  and  approba- 
tion of  his  congregation.  He  had  a sufficient  command  of  language 
to  enable  him  to  write  with  readiness  and  to  speak  with  fluency, 
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and  many  of  his  sermons  were  so  well  received  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery as  to  be  desired  in  a printed  form.  In  stature  he  was  slightly 
above  the  medium  size,  and,  in  manners  and  address,  gentlemanly 
and  engaging.  His  countenance  bespoke  the  pure  and  amiable 
qualities  of  his  mind,  and  ever  beamed  with  such  unbounded  good 
nature  that  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  in  every  social  circle.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  he  suffered  no  irksome  restraint 
to  be  felt  in  his  presence,  but  on  all  proper  occasions  “always  strove 
to  excite  childhood  to  laughter,  youth  to  mirth,  and  mature  age  to 
cheerfulness.” 

The  political  sentiments  of  Rev.  Forbes  were  strongly  con- 
servative, and  they  led  him  to  denounce  with  unmeasured  force  and 
horror  the  successive  revolutions  in  France,  as  destructive  to  all 
the  best  institutions  of  society,  and  opposed  to  the  highest  good  of 
the  human  race.  For  many  years  he  annually  preached  a political 
sermon,  in  which  his  views  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  times  were 
freely  and  fearlessly  stated. 

Rev.  Eli  Forbes  was  married  four  times,  (first)  to  Lucy  Park- 
man,  a daughter  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  of  Westborough,  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  died  January  16,  1776,  and  he  married  (second!) 
Mrs.  Lucy  Sanders,  the  widow  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Sanders. 
In  1780,  Rev.  Forbes  married  (third)  the  widow  of  Captain  Thomas 
Parsons,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  who  died  in  Boston,  in  1792. 
The  fourth  and  last  wife  of  Rev.  Forbes  was  Mrs.  Baldwin,  of 
Brookfield,  a sister  of  his  first  wife. 

Children:  1.  Eli,  who  was  a captain  in  the  army  in  1798. 

After  leaving  the  army  he  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he 
became  a teacher  of  a school,  and  where  he  died.  2.  Mary  (Polly), 
of  whom  further. 

II.  Mary  Polly  Forbes,  daughter  of  Rev.  Eli  and  Lucy  (Park- 
man)  Forbes,  was  born  about  1755,  and  died  in  1795.  She  married, 
in  1773,  Peter  Coffin.  (See  Coffin  IX.) 

(Bryant  Line). 

Arms — Azure,  on  a cross  or,  a cinquefoil  between  four  lozenges  gules. 

Crest — A flag  azure,  charged  with  a saltire  argent. 

From  Sir  Guy  de  Bryant  the  surname  Bryant  is  traced;  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  his  descendants  had 
their  seat  in  the  castle  of  Hereford  in  the  marches  of  Wales. 
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Abraham  Bryant  was  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Bryant 
family  of  Reading,  Stoneham  and  vicinity,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  doubtless  born  in  England,  in  1647.  His  home 
was  in  Reading,  now  known  as  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
south  side  of  Elm  Street,  west  of  the  place  of  Joseph  Hartshorn. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  (first)  with  Mary  Kendall,  of  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  in  1664,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Kendall, 
of  Woburn.  She  died  March  8,  1688,  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 

The  children  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Kendall)  Bryant  were 
born  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  and  were  as  follows:  1.  Mary, 

who  became  the  wife  of  John  Weston.  2.  Rebecca,  who  died  in 
1670.  3.  Abraham.  4.  Thomas.  5.  Anna.  6.  William.  7.  Ken- 
dall, born  in  1680,  died  in  1710  ; was  united  in  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Swain.  8.  Abigail.  9.  Tabitha. 

I.  Jeremiah  Bryant,  the  third  in  descent  from  Abraham  Bry- 
ant, the  immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  in  1714,  and  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Ruth  Thompson,  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts.  She 
was  a connection  of  Count  Rumford. 

II.  Josiah  Bryant,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Ruth  (Thompson) 
Bryant,  was  born  in  South  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  October, 
1748.  He  married,  July  28,  1775,  Lydia  Green.  (See  Green  VI.) 

Children:  1.  Josiah,  of  whom  further.  2.  Ebenezer,  born 

July  15,  1781.  3.  Lydia,  born  August  6,  1783.  4.  Elizabeth,  born 
August  5,  1785.  5.  Ruth,  born  January  14,  1790.  6.  Sophia,  born 
April  27,  1797. 

III.  Josiah  Bryant,  eldest  son  of  Josiah  and  Lydia  (Green) 
Bryant,  was  born  June  20,  1778,  and  died  in  1835.  He  married 
Sally  Withington.  (See  Withington  VII.) 

Children:  1.  Lusanna  Tucker,  of  whom  further.  2.  Cynthia, 
born  October  7,  1806,  became  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  Jr., 
in  1830.  3.  Sally,  born  July  13,  1809,  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Ellms,  in  1830.  4.  Albert,  born  February  16,  1814;  he  was  united 
in  marriage  (first)  with  Elizabeth  Wellington;  in  1841,  he  married 
(second)  Nancy  W.  Wellington. 

IV.  Lusanna  Tucker  Bryant,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Sally 
(Withington)  Bryant,  was  born  in  East  Lexington,  July  11,  1804, 
and  died  in  August  23,  1885.  She  attended  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Seminary  at  Ipswich,  under  the  instruction  of  Mary  Grant  and 
Mary  Lyon,  afterwards  becoming  a very  successful  teacher.  She 
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accompanied  her  husband  on  one  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but  the  most  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Lexington.  Her  memory 
of  places  and  people  was  remarkably  clear  and  exact,  and  she  often 
entertained  her  friends  with  narrating  her  experiences.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  were 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  benevolent  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
She  married  Captain  William  Dane  Phelps.  (See  Phelps  VII.) 

(Green  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  on  a fess  azure  between  three  pellets,  each  charged  with  a lion’s 
head  erased  of  the  first,  a griffin  passant  between  two  escallops  or. 

Crest— A woodpecker  picking  a staff  couped,  raguled,  and  erect,  all  proper. 

I.  Thomas  Green,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1600,  according  to  a deposition  that  he  made  in 
1662.  Thomas  Green,  probably  his  son,  came  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  ship  “Planter,” 
which  sailed  from  England  on  April  2,  1635.  The  same  name  and 
age  appear  also  in  the  passenger  list  of  the  ship  “Hopewell,”  which 
sailed  the  following  day,  and  are  believed  to  represent  Thomas 
Green,  Jr.  Preceding  the  list  of  passengers  in  the  “Planter”  is 
a certificate  which  states  that  Thomas  Green  came  from  St.  Albans, 
Hertfordshire.  It  seems  likely  that  Thomas  Green,  Sr.,  came  to  the 
New  England  Colonies  at  the  same  time,  or  a little  earlier,  and 
settled  at  Lynn  and  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  was  residing  at 
Lady  Moody’s  farm  in  Lynn  about  1646.  He  removed  to  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  about  1650,  and  was  living  there  October  28,  1651, 
when  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  daughter  Elizabeth  signed  a petition 
to  the  General  Court.  He  had  a farm  of  sixty-three  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  Malden,  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  serving  repeatedly  on  the  grand  jury  in  1658,  and  as 
selectman  of  Malden.  The  first  wife  of  Thomas  Green,  with  whom 
he  was  united  in  marriage  in  England,  became  the  mother  of  all  his 
children.  She  died  in  1658. 

II.  Samuel  Green,  son  of  Thomas  Green,  the  immigrant  an- 
cestor, was  born  in  March,  1645,  and  died  October  31,  1724,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  years.  He  settled  in  Malden,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  called  “senior”  in  the  records.  In  October  of  1670,  he  pur- 
chased, with  his  brother  William,  one-half  of  his  father’s  farm,  and 
from  that  time  occupied  the  old  “Mansion  House,”  buying  the 
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other  half  of  the  homestead  from  his  brother  in  1684.  He  married 
Mary  Cook,  who  died  in  1715,  and  among  their  children  was 
Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Thomas  Green,  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  was  born  in 
Malden,  Massachusetts,  about  1669,  and  died  August  24,  1725.  He 
married,  in  1698,  Hannah  Vinton.  (See  Vinton  III.)  Among  their 
children  was  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Thomas  Green,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Vinton) 
Green,  was  born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  December  9,  1702,  and 
died  in  1753.  He  settled  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as 
1727,  probably  immediately  after  his  marriage,  and  owned  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Holden,  Massachusetts,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
sons.  He  married  Mary  Green,  a daughter  of  Deacon  Daniel  Green, 
of  Stoneham,  Massachusetts. 

V.  Captain  Thomas  Green,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Green) 
Green,  was  born  in  1731,  and  died  in  1810.  It  is  thought  that  he 
may  have  been  a Revolutionary  soldier  from  Reading,  Massachu- 
setts. He  married  Lydia  Swain,  a daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah 
Swain.  Among  their  children  was  Lydia,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Lydia  Green,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  and  Lydia 
(Swain)  Green,  married  Josiah  Bryant.  (See  Bryant  II.) 

(Vinton  Line). 

In  the  great  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
France  is  a work  entitled  “Archives  Administratives  de  la  ville  de 
Reims,”  in  which  appears  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  canons 
of  the  Church  of  Rheims  in  General  Chapter,  and  a recital  of  the 
grievances  which  the  chapter  had  against  the  Archbishop.  A long 
list  on  the  canons  follows,  and  among  these  appears  the  name  of 
Petrus  de  Vintoune.  The  author  is  quoted  in  a note  as  follows : 
“We  see  by  all  these  names  that  the  canons  of  Rheims  were  for  that 
period  all  princes  and  great  lords.” 

Bullet,  in  his  “Memoirs  sur  la  langue  Celtique,”  states  that 
Vinchester  is  the  ancient  Vintonia,  a large  city  situated  in  an  isle 
formed  by  a portage  of  the  Itching,  “Vin  riviere.”  In  Leland’s 
Itinerary,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  is  the  passage, 
“There  is  an  ancient  place  of  the  Lovels,  hard  by  the  church  (of 
Mynster  village,  near  Oxford),  Master  Vinton  of  Wadeley  by  Far- 
ington  hathe  it  by  the  Kynge  in  Ferme.” 
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The  manor  of  Fenton-Gimps,  or  Venton-Gimps,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  that  name  long  ago  extinct. 

I.  John  Vinton  resided  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as 
1648,  and  probably  several  years  earlier.  The  family,  as  is  firmly 
believed,  was  Huguenot  in  origin,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  John 
Vinton  came  to  America  directly  from  France  or  by  way  of  Eng- 
land. An  early  ancestor  of  the  Vinton  family  fled  from  America 
at  about  the  time  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572,  and 
as  many  Huguenots  went  to  England  and  then  came  to  America, 
it  is  thought  that  the  family  first  went  to  England  and  settled  on 
the  Eastern  Coast,  probably  in  Essex.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
he  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Lynn  Iron  Works.  He  mar- 
ried Ann,  surname  unknown,  who  is  said  to  have  died  at  least  by 
1664. 

Children : 1.  Eleanor,  born  in  May,  1648 ; married  Isaac  Rams- 
dell.  2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  William,  born  in  April,  1652; 

married  Hill.  4.  Blaise  (or  Blaze),  born  April  20,  1654, 

died  in  1716;  married  Lydia  Hayden.  5.  Ann,  born  April  4,  1656. 

6.  Elizabeth,  born  in  January,  1658.  7.  Sarah,  born  September  16, 
1662. 

II.  John  Vinton,  son  of  John  and  Ann  Vinton,  was  born 
March  2, 1650,  and  died  November  13, 1727.  He  was  a “forge  man” 
or  worker  in  iron,  and  by  energy  and  perseverance  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  lived  in  Lynn  until  about  1675,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Malden,  moving  thence,  in  1695,  to  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a farmer,  acquir- 
ing considerable  land  extending  into  the  adjoining  town  of  Stone- 
ham.  He  married,  August  26,  1677,  Hannah  Green,  who  was  bom 
February  24,  1660,  and  died  in  1741,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Re- 
becca Green,  of  Malden,  and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Green,  of 
Malden. 

.Children:  1.  John,  born  about  1680;  married  (first)  Abigail 

Richardson,  (second)  Abigail  Converse,  (third)  Hannah  Baldwin. 
2.  Hannah,  of  whom  further.  3.  Rebecca,  born  March  26,  1683; 
married  William  Richardson.  4.  Thomas,  born  January  31,  1687 ; 
married  Hannah  Thayer.  5.  Mary,  bom  August  20,  1688,  died  in 
infancy.  6.  Mary,  born  January  2,  1693;  married  John  French. 

7.  Samuel,  born  May  3,  1695 ; married  Elizabeth  French.  8.  Abia- 
tha,  born  May  10,  1700;  married  Lydia  Green. 
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III.  Hannah  Vinton,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Green) 
Vinton,  was  born  January  26,  1681.  She  married  (first),  May  10, 
1698,  Thomas  Green,  of  Malden.  (See  Green  III.)  He  died  August 
24,  1725;  and  she  married  (second),  before  1727, Pool. 

(Withington  Line). 

Arms — Gules,  a fess  chequy  or  and  azure. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased. 

Motto — Sapere  aude.  (Dare  to  be  wise.) 

The  Withington  and  Bryant  families  trace  their  relationship 
through  the  marriage  of  Josiah  Bryant,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham  Bryant,  the  immigrant,  with  Sally  Withington,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Eunice  (Tucker)  Withington.  Edward  Withington 
was  the  sixth  generation  in  descent  from  Henry  Withington,  the 
immigrant  ancestor  of  the  Withington  family.  The  genealogy  of 
the  Withington  family  is  a most  interesting  one. 

7.  Elder  Henry  Withington,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  was 
born  in  England,  in  1558.  He  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  became  prominent  in  religious  affairs.  There  is  a tablet 
to  his  memory,  which  contains  the  following:  “Elder  Withington 
was  a man  that  excelled  in  wisdom,  meekness  and  goodness.  ’ ’ 

II.  Richard  Withington,  the  son  of  Elder  Henry  Withington, 
was  born  in  England,  in  1618,  and  came  with  his  father  to  America. 
He  took  the  Freeman’s  oath  in  1640;  became  a member  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1646;  and  was  or- 
dained a deacon  in  1669.  He  married  Elizabeth  Eliot,  a niece  of 
John  Eliot,  the  noted  “Apostle  to  the  Indians.”  (See  Eliot  III.) 
She  was  born  at  Nasing,  England,  in  1627,  and  died  in  1714,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

III.  John  Withington,  the  son  of  Bichard  and  Elizabeth 
(Eliot)  Withington,  was  born  July  1,  1649,  and  died  in  1690.  He 
leaned  towards  military  life,  and  became  captain  of  a Dorchester 
(Massachusetts)  Company  in  Phipps’  mad  expedition  to  Canada  in 
1690,  from  which  he  never  returned.  One  account  says  that  he  and 
most  of  his  company  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

IV.  Samuel  Withington,  son  of  John  Withington,  was  born  in 
1684,  and  died  in  1726.  He  married  Abigail  Pierce.  (See  Pierce 

IV.) 

V.  Samuel  Withington,  Jr.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail 
(Pierce)  Withington,  was  born  in  1720,  and  died  in  1781.  He  mar- 
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ried  Jane  Kelton.  (See  Kelton  IV.)  In  1910  their  house  was  still 
standing  on  Brent  Street,  in  Dorchester,  the  second  house  from 
Washington  Street  on  the  right.  This  house  was  built  in  1716. 

VI.  Edward  Withington,  son  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  Jane  (Kel- 
ton) Withington,  was  born  in  1756,  and  died  in  1826.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  lives,  but  had  homes  in  other  places.  Their  last  built  house 
is  still  standing,  a cottage  which  was  built  in  1800,  on  Centre  Street, 
in  Dorchester.  He  married  Eunice  Tucker.  (See  Tucker  V.) 

Children:  1.  Sally,  of  whom  further.  2.  Eunice,  born  April 
14,  1781,  and  became  the  wife  of  Samuel  Howe.  3.  Betsey  Tucker, 
born  May  4,  1783;  became  the  wife  of  Aaron  Nixon.  4.  Alpheus 
Moore,  born  August  14,  1785.  5.  Edward,  Jr.,  born  December  29, 
1787.  6.  Jane,  born  May  3,  1790,  and  became  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Howe.  7.  Samuel,  born  April  6,  1793.  8.  Lucy,  born  October  11, 
1795;  married  John  Mears.  9.  Hannah,  born  November  24,  1797; 
became  the  wife  of  Parker  H.  Pierce.  10.  Albert,  bom  March  17, 
1800. 

VII.  Sally  Withington,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Eunice 
(Tucker)  Withington,  was  born  March  24,  1878.  She  married 
Josiah  Bryant.  (See  Bryant  III.) 

(Eliot  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  gules  between  two  bars  gemel  wavy  sable. 

Crest — An  elephant’s  head  argent,  collared  gules. 

Motto — Occurrent  nubes. 

According  to  Bardsley  this  name  is  derived  from  the  Old 
French  Elye  (English  Elias)  of  which  the  diminutive  was  “Elyot.” 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  nearly  all  of  the  Elletts,  or 
Eliots,  derived  from  “ Ellen’ ’ have  also  assumed  the  form  Elliot, 
Elliott,  Eliot,  or  Elyott.  The  family  of  John  Eliot,  “Apostle  to 
the  Indians,”  has  been  traced  back  to  October  30,  1598,  when  his 
father,  Bennett  Eliot,  and  his  mother,  Letteye  (Aggar)  Eliot,  were 
married  as  recorded  in  the  Parish  Register  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Widford,  County  of  Hereford,  England.  So  far 
as  is  known  the  brothers  of  John  Eliot,  Phillip  and  Jacob,  have  not 
descendants  in  the  male  line.  All  of  Bennett’s  children  came  to  the 
New  World. 

1.  Bennett  Eliot  was  born  in  England,  and  was  buried  at 
Nazenig,  County  Essex,  November  21,  1621.  The  births  and  bap- 
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tisms  of  his  children  indicate  that  he  and  his  family  removed  from 
Widford  to  Nazenig  between  1606  and  1610.  He  married,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Parish  Register  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, at  Widford,  County  Hereford,  October  30,  1598,  Letteye  Aggar, 
who  was  buried  March  16,  1620. 

Children:  1.  Sarah,  baptized  January  13,  1599,  at  Widford, 
died  March  27,  1672.  2.  Phillip,  of  whom  further.  3.  John,  bap- 
tized August  5,  1604,  at  Widford,  died  May  21,  1690.  4.  Jacob, 

baptized  September  21,  1606,  at  Widford,  died  before  November  2, 
1651.  5.  Lydia,  baptized  July  1,  1610,  at  Nazenig,  died  about  1676. 
6.  Francis,  baptized  April  10,  1615,  at  Nazenig,  died  in  1677.  7. 
Mary,  baptized  March  11,  1620,  at  Nazenig,  died  about  1697. 

II.  Phillip  Eliot,  son  of  Bennett  and  Letteye  (Aggar)  Eliot, 
was  baptized  at  Widford,  April  25,  1602,  and  died  October  22,  1657. 
He  probably  came  to  this  country  in  the  ‘ ‘ Hopewell,  ’ ’ April  3,  1635, 
with  his  wife  and  children.  He  was  a Freeman  March  25,  1636; 
member  of  the  Artillery  Company  1638;  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  1654-1657 ; deacon  in  the  Roxbury  Church ; and  one  of  the 
five  men  chosen  to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town.  Phillip 
Eliot  married,  October  20,  1624,  Elizabeth  Sybthorpe,  of  Little 
Hallingbury,  in  County  Essex,  England.  Her  mother  was  named 
Anne,  a widow  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth’s  marriage.  Elizabeth  died 
January  7,  1659. 

Children:  1.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah,  baptized 
at  Nazenig,  January  25,  1628;  died  November  12,  1686;  married 
John  Aldis,  September  27,  1650,  and  had  several  children.  3.  Lydia, 
baptized  at  Nazenig,  June  12,  1631;  married  John  Smith,  of  Ded- 
ham, after  the  death  of  her  father  in  1657. 

III.  Elizabeth  Eliot,  daughter  of  Phillip  and  Elizabeth  (Syb- 
thorpe) Eliot,  was  baptized  at  Nazenig,  County  Essex,  England, 
April  8,  1627,  and  died  April  18,  1714.  She  married,  about  1649, 
Richard  Withington.  (See  Withington  II.) 

(Pierce  Line). 

Peirce-Pierce  Arms—  Argent,  a fesse  humettee  gules  between  three  ravens  rising  sable. 

Crest — A dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak. 

Motto — Dixit  et  fecit.  (He  said  and  he  did.) 

The  genealogist  of  the  Pearse,  Pearce,  Peirce,  or  Pierce  fam- 
ily claims  that  twenty  generations  of  the  ancestry  have  been  traced 
in  England.  From  Galfred,  to  whom  the  famous  English  family 
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of  Percy  (identified  with  Pearse,  Pierce,  etc.)  traces  its  ancestry, 
the  American  lineage  is  traced  through  sixteen  generations  to  Peter 
Percy,  or  Pearce,  son  of  Ralph  Percy,  or  Pearce.  Peter  was  stand- 
ard bearer  to  Richard  III  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  1485. 
His  son  Richard  Percy,  or  Pearce,  founded  Pearce  Hall  in  York, 
England,  where  he  lived  and  died.  A descendant,  Captain  Michael 
Pierce,  came  to  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1645,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Robert,  mentioned  below,  may  have  been  of  the  same  family. 
The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XXXn,  p.  57;  Hurd’s  “New 
England  Library  of  Genealogical  and  Personal  History,  Massa- 
chusetts,” Vol.  published  in  1902;  “Book  of  the  Lockes”  (1853), 
p.  317;  Boston  (Massachusetts)  Records,  Commissioners’  Report, 
Vol.  IY,  pp.  40-58-67-81;  Dorchester  Vital  Records;  “New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  230-231. 

I.  Robert  Pierce,  or  Pearce,  appears  first  on  record  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Dorchester,  where  on  October  31,  1639,  “It  is  ordered 
that  Robert  Pierce  shall  be  a commoner.”  In  1644  a road  was  or- 
dered laid  out  from  “the  house  of  John  Hill  in  the  Great  Lotts  unto 
Rob.  Pears  house  on  the  Pyne  necke.”  In  1653,  Robert  Pearce  was 
one  of  the  men  appointed  by  the  Dorchester  selectmen  to  view  “the 
rest  of  the  fence  in  the  Great  Lotts.”  Two  to  four  years  later  the 
town  paid  Robert  Pearce  one  shilling  for  mending  a gate  in  the 
Great  Lots.  In  1804,  a descendant  found  part  of  the  cellar  of  Rob- 
ert Pearce’s  house,  and  drank  from  his  well  at  Pine  Neck,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  mouth 
of  Neponsit  River.  Robert  Pierce,  or  Pearce,  died  Januayr  5,  1665. 
His  wife,  Ann  Greenaway,  or  Greeneaway,  died  December  31,  1695, 
aged  about  one  hundred  and  four  years.  She  was  a daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Grenaway  (as  the  name  was  frequently  spelled). 
It  is  supposed  that  John  Greenaway,  or  Grenaway,  came  in  the  ship 
“Mary  and  John,”  arriving  at  Nantasket  (now  Hull)  May  30,  1630. 

Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary,  married 
Thomas  Hearn,  or  Herring  (not  Haven,  as  sometimes  recorded), 
of  Dedham.  3.  Deborah,  born  in  1639,  died  in  1640. 

II.  Thomas  Pierce,  son  of  Robert  and  Ann  (Greenaway) 
Pierce,  was  born  in  1635,  probably  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and 
died  October  26,  1706,  “Book  of  the  Lockes”  says  “Aged  71.”  He 
joined  the  Dorchester  church  August  27,  1665,  and  was  evidently 
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a life-long  resident  of  that  town.  He  married,  in  1661,  Mary,  whose 
surname  is  not  given  in  the  marriage  record,  but  whose  maiden 
name  has  amply  been  proven  to  have  been  Fry.  According  to 
“Weymouth  Vital  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  115,  and  “New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  230-231,  she 
was  born  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  January  9,  1641,  daughter 
of  William  Fry,  who  died  October  26,  1642.  (Note:  The  assertion 
that  she  was  Mary  Proctor  has  been  disproven.) 

Children:  1.  Thomas,  born  in  1662,  died  October  31,  1730; 

married  Sarah,  surname  unknown.  2.  Mary,  born  in  1665.  3.  John, 
of  whom  further.  4.  Robert,  born  April  26,  1673,  died  December  4, 
1698.  5.  Samuel,  born  July  28,  1676,  died  December  26,  1698,  by 
the  fall  of  a tree  on  Thompson’s  Island.  6.  Sarah,  born  April  5, 
1679;  married  James  Trott.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  June  18,  1682,  died 
November  12,  1702.  8.  Hannah,  born  June  9,  1685,  died  November 
7,  1688.  9.  Joseph,  born  February  29, 1686;  married  Thankful,  sur- 
name unknown. 

111.  John  Pierce,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Fry)  Pierce,  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  October  26,  or  27,  1668,  and 
died  as  the  result  of  a fall,  January  27,  1744.  He  joined  the  Dor- 
chester church,  March  7,  1692.  The  house  in  which  he  resided  was, 
in  1852,  occupied  by  his  great-grandson,  Lewis  Pierce.  He  was  “a 
famous  sportsman,”  and  spent  much  time  killing  wild  fowl.  It  is 
said  that  he  kept  an  account  of  30,000  brants  that  he  had  killed. 
John  Pierce  married,  January  5, 1693,  Abigail  Thompson,  of  Brain- 
tree (the  part  later  called  Quincy),  Massachusetts,  born  November 
10,  1667,  and  died  in  Dorchester,  June  24,  1747,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sarah  (Shepard)  Thompson,  who  were  married  at  Braintree, 
April  25,  1656,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  William  Thompson,  of 
the  same  place. 

Children,  born  at  Dorchester:  1.  Abigail,  of  whom  further. 
2.  Mary,  born  April  29,  1696;  married  January  23,  1718,  Daniel 
Preston.  3.  Sarah,  born  August  29,  1698;  married  June  25,  1719, 
John  Wiswell.  4.  Ann,  born  January  18,  “1700  or  1701,”  died 
October  27,  1701.  5.  Samuel,  born  October  30,  1702;  married,  De- 
cember 7,  1732,  Abigail  Mosely.  6.  Ann,  born  January  26,  1705; 
married,  January  29,  1731,  Nathaniel  Langley.  7.  John,  born  April 
5, 1707 ; married  (first),  April  5,  1736,  Elizabeth  Shepard;  (second), 
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November  10, 1741,  Elizabeth  Fessenden.  8.  Hannah,  born  October 
16,  1709;  married,  February  21,  1728,  Ebenezer  Clapp. 

IV.  Abigail  Pierce,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Thomp- 
son) Pierce,  was  born  August  20,  1694.  She  married  (first),  July 
11,  1715,  at  Dorchester,  Samuel  Withington  (see  Withington  IV) ; 
(second)  Joseph  Weeks. 

(Kelton  Line). 

Arms — Ermine,  three  cinquefoils  in  fesse  sable  pierced  argent. 

Crest — A lion  passant  per  pale  ermine  and  ermines. 

In  his  “Teutonic  Name  System”  Ferguson  states  that  there 
was  an  Alfgar,  or  Wulfgar,  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  surnamed  se  Gyl- 
dena,  “the  golden,”  perhaps  because  of  his  munificence,  or  his 
goodness.  Old  High  German  forms  of  gold  are  Golt,  Kold,  Kolt, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  surname  Kelting,  or  Kelton,  is  derived 
from  one  of  these,  though  Foretemann  suggests  that  the  Old  High 
German  geltan,  meaning  “worth,”  or  “value,”  may  also  be  in  some 
cases  the  source  of  origin,  or  that  both  of  the  above  mentioned  roots 
may  be  responsible. 

I.  Thomas  Kelton,  whose  parents  are  unknown,  was  a resi- 
dent of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1661.  He,  or  his  parents,  may 
have  been  there  much  earlier,  but  there  are  no  traces  found  of  them 
until  the  records  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  John,  in  1661.  In  1690,  a 
Thomas  Kelton,  probably  son  of  Thomas  (first),  was  included  in 
the  list  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Withington, 
October  3,  1690,  against  the  French  and  Canada,  due  to  troubles 
with  the  French  and  Indians.  He  probably  died  October  8,  1699,  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  He  married  Susanna,  surname  un- 
known. 

Children:  (This  record  is  believed  to  be  correct,  though  not 
in  order  of  birth,  which  is  not,  in  all  cases,  known).  1.  John,  born 
in  Boston,  August  15,  1661,  married  Lydia,  surname  unknown.  2. 
Elizabeth,  born  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  December  21,  1663.  3. 
Susanna,  born  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  May  23,  1666.  4.  Sarah, 
born  in  Boston,  May  18, 1671.  5.  Jane,  married,  in  Boston,  October 
1, 1701,  Thomas  Ellis.  6.  Mary,  married,  in  Boston,  August  8,  1706, 
Blith  Nichols.  7.  Lydia.  8.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Thomas  Kelton,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Kelton,  was 
probably  a soldier  from  Dorchester  in  the  expedition  to  Canada  in 
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1690.  He  married,  January  25,  1685,  Jane  Blake,  who  was  born 
September  29,  1658,  daughter  of  Edward  Blake,  who  was  the  son  of 
William  Blake. 

Children,  born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts:  1.  Thomas,  born 
April  8, 1687 ; married  Sarah,  surname  unknown.  2.  Jonathan,  bap- 
tized December  14,  1691 ; married,  February  4,  1718,  Mary  Bird.  3. 
Solomon,  born  May  9,  1693.  4.  John,  horn  September  12,  1695; 
married,  August  14,  1722,  Sarah  Babcock.  5.  Edward,  of  whom 
further. 

III.  Edward  Kelt  on,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Blake)  Kelton, 
was  baptized  April  9,  1699,  and  died  February  3,  1755.  In  1743, 
Edward  Kelton  was  one  of  the  three  master  carpenters  in  building 
the  new  meeting  house  in  Dorchester.  He  married,  in  1725,  Mary, 
surname  unknown. 

Children,  born  in  Dorchester:  1.  Edward,  born  December  1, 
1725;  married,  June  7,  1750,  Sarah  George.  2.  Jane,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Ebenezer,  born  October  28,  1730.  4.  Elihu,  born  June 
9,  1733;  married,  October  23,  1755,  Thankful  Davenport.  5.  James, 
born  July  18,  1736;  was  a Revolutionary  War  Soldier.  6.  Hannah, 
born  September  18,  1738;  married  Samuel  Holden.  7.  Samuel, 
born  November  26,  1741;  married  Molly  Leeds,  and  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

IV.  Jane  Kelton,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Kelton,  was 
bom  April  2,  1728.  She  married,  March  19,  1756,  Samuel  Withing- 
ton,  Jr.  (See  Withington  V.) 

(Tucker  Line). 

Arms — Azure,  a chevron  or,  between  three  see-horses  argent,  quartering  (Hunter) 
azure,  a bugle  horn  stringed  or,  between  three  talbots  passant  argent. 

Crest — A lion’s  gamb  erased  gules,  holding  a battle  axe,  head  argent,  handle  or. 

The  thickening  mills,  where  cloth  was  fulled  or  thickened,  or 
rather  the  occupations  of  those  there  engaged,  are  responsible  for 
several  family  names,  such  as  Walker,  Fuller,  and  Tucker.  Tucker 
was  the  Old  English  for  fuller,  and  in  some  places  fulling-mills  are 
still  called  “tuck  mills.”  The  trade  was  so  designated  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  old  forms  are  found  Roger  le  Tuck- 
ere,  Percival  le  Toukare,  Walter  le  Fullere,  Ralph  le  Walkar.  Of 
the  first,  Piers,  the  Plowman,  in  his  “Vision,”  makes  mention  when 
he  speaks  of : 
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Wollene  Websteris 
And  weaveris  of  lynen, 

Faillours,  tanneris 
And  Tokkeris  bothe. 

That  the  name  is  also  derived  from  other  sources,  however,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a John  Tucker  (probably  originally 
Tougart  or  Toucart),  is  said  to  have  come  to  England  and  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  14,  1066,  under  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  granted  him  a coat-of-arms  in  1079  and  assigned  him 
the  estate  of  South  Tavistock,  County  Devon.  He  married  the 
relict  of  “ Trecareth,  ” who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  former 
proprietor.  They  had  a son  Stephen  Tucker,  who  in  1150  received 
from  King  Henry  I a permit  to  wear  his  hat  or  bonnet  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  was  granted  the  estate  of  Lamerton,  near  Tavistock.  In 
subsequent  reigns  the  Tuckers  spread  into  the  southern  counties  of 
England — Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  also 
Pembroke  County,  Wales,  where  the  Tuckers  have  held  over  four 
hundred  years  the  Sealyham  property  and  use  the  same  coat-of- 
arms. 

I.  Willielmus  Tucker , of  Thomley,  County  of  Devon,  married 
J oan,  or  J osea,  Ashe.  Among  their  children  was  George,  of  whom 
further. 

II.  George  Tucker,  son  of  Willielmus  and  Joan  (Ashe) 
Tucker,  was  a resident  of  Milton,  next  “Gravesend,’’  and  was  a 
man  of  note  in  that  ancient  place.  Queen  Elizabeth  conveyed  the 
manor  to  George  Tucker  in  1572.  Of  the  twelve  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Gravesend  and  Milton  in  1572-73,  George  Tucker  was  men- 
tioned as  third.  At  the  first  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  parishes 
of  Gravesend  and  Milton,  given  July  22,  1562,  in  “4th  yr.  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  there  were  ten  Jurats  appointed,  of  whom  George 
Tucker  was  the  second.  A second  charter  was  given  in  1568,  and 
of  the  twelve  Jurats  George  Tucker  was  fourth.  In  1634  a third 
charter  was  given,  and  Henry  Tucker,  supposed  younger  brother 
of  Robert,  was  the  fifth  of  twelve  Jurats.  In  1637  the  same  Henry 
Tucker  was  mayor  of  Gravesend  and  Milton.  Soon  after  this  the 
Tucker  family  disappears  and  no  further  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the 
annals  of  “Milton-next-Gravesend”  confirming  the  generally  ac- 
cepted tradition  that  at  about  this  time  the  younger  members,  one 
after  another,  emigrated  to  America.  George  Tucker  married 
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Maria  Hunter,  of  Gaunte,  and  among  their  children  was  George,  of 
whom  further. 

III.  George  Tucker,  son  of  George  and  Maria  (Hunter) 
Tucker,  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Stoughton,  daughter  of  Francis 
Stoughton;  (second)  Maria  Darrett. 

Children  of  the  second  marriage:  1.  John,  born  about  1599; 
was  progenitor  of  the  Newbury  Tuckers.  2.  Robert,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Henry,  perhaps  the  Henry  Tucker  of  Bermuda,  1662. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Robert  Tucker,  son  of  George  and  Maria  (Darrett)  Tucker, 
was  born  in  1604,  and  died  March  11,  1682.  He  was  in  Weymouth 
about  1635,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  this  country  accom- 
panying a certain  association  from  Weymouth,  England,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hull  and  gave  that  name  to  Wessagusset.  He  afterwards 
moved  to  Gloucester,  where  he  held  the  office  of  recorder;  but  he 
went  back  to  Weymouth  and  held  several  important  offices  in  that 
town.  He  removed  to  Milton,  Massachusetts,  about  1662,  and  pur- 
chased lots  on  Brush  Hill,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  acres.  He  was  town  clerk  in  Milton  for  several  years 
and  also  represented  the  town  several  years  in  the  Legislature.  He 
was  active  in  the  church,  and  a member  of  the  church  committee. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Allen. 

Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  March  17,  1639;  married  Peter  War- 
ren. 2.  James,  born  in  1640;  married  Rebecca  Tolman.  3.  Joseph, 

born  in  1643 ; married . 4.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1644 ; married 

Ebenezer  Clapp.  5.  Benjamin,  born  in  1646 ; married  Anne  Payson. 
6.  Ephraim,  born  in  1652;  married  Hannah  Gulliver.  7.  Manas- 

seh,  of  whom  further.  8.  Rebecca,  married Fenn.  9.  Mary, 

married  Samuel  Jones. 

II.  Manasseh  Tucker,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Allen) 
Tucker,  was  born  in  1654,  and  died  April  9,  1743.  He  was  deacon  of 
the  first  church  of  Milton.  In  1711,  with  Samuel  Miller,  John  Wads- 
worth, and  Moses  Belcher,  he  bought  of  the  town  of  Boston  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  lying  in  Braintree,  and  called  the  “Blue 
Hill  Lands.”  In  1713  Moses  Belcher  deeded  one  quarter  of  land 
to  his  three  associates  for  £385,  and  it  was  divided  evenly  between 
them.  He  married,  December  29,  1676,  Waitstill  Sumner,  eldest 
daughter  of  Roger  and  Mary  (Joslyn)  Sumner;  and  granddaughter 
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of  William  Sumner,  who  was  born  in  England.  Mary  (Joslyn) 
Sumner  was  a daughter  of  Thomas  Joslyn,  of  Lancaster,  formerly 
of  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

'Children:  1.  Ebenezer,  born  December  22,  1682;  married  Jane 
(or  Jean)  Clapp.  2.  Manasseh,  born  December  22,  1684;  married 
Hannah  Shepard.  3.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mary,  born 
March  25,  1693 ; married  John  Dickinson.  5.  Waitstill,  born  June 
5, 1695 ; married  Ezra  Clapp.  6.  Jazaniah,  born  July  19,  1698 ; mar- 
ried Susanna  Sumner.  7.  Benjamin,  born  August  18, 1705 ; married 
Sarah  Woodward.  8.  Elizabeth,  married  John  Payson. 

III.  Samuel  Tucker,  son  of  Manasseh  and  Waitstill  (Sumner) 
Tucker,  was  born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  March  15,  1687,  and 
died  December  25,  1758.  He  was  the  first  to  settle  on  the  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  which  his  father  had  purchased  of  the  town 
of  Boston;  and  was  captain  of  a military  company.  He  married, 
November  2,  1712,  Rebecca  Leeds,  of  Dorchester. 

Children:  1.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2.  Rebecca,  born  No- 
vember 27,  1722 ; married  Nathaniel  Swift.  3.  Nathaniel,  baptized 
April  25,  1725 ; graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744,  died  in  1748. 

IV.  Samuel  Tucker,  son  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Leeds) 
Tucker,  was  born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  September  25,  1719,  and 
died  May  27,  1776.  He  married  (first),  in  1742,  Susanna  Thatcher; 
married  (second),  in  1749,  Elizabeth  Haywood,  or  Heywood.  (See 
Haywood  V.) 

Children  by  first  marriage:  1.  Mary,  born  May  22,  1745.  2. 
Susanna,  born  October  12,  1747 ; married  George  Mansfield.  3. 
John,  born  October  26,  1748.  Children  by  second  marriage : 4. 

Samuel,  born  July  14,  1750;  married  Abigail  Vose.  5.  Joshua, 
born  January  9,  1752.  6.  Elizabeth,  bom  July  12,  1753.  7.  Re- 
becca, born  in  March,  1755.  8.  Eunice,  of  whom  further.  9.  Seth, 
born  in  1757 ; married  Jane  Payson.  10.  Elisha,  born  June  20, 
1760;  married  Sarah  Preston.  11.  Sarah,  died  February  10,  1766, 
in  her  second  year.  12.  Nathaniel,  born  in  1769. 

V.  Eunice  Tucker,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Hey- 
wood) Tucker,  was  born  in  June,  1756.  She  married  Edward  With- 
ington.  (See  Withington  VI.) 

(Hayward  Line). 

Hayward-Heywood  Arms — Argent,  a bull’s  head  cabossed  gules  between  three 
mullets  sable. 
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The  family  name  Hayward,  Haywood,  or  Heywood,  is  derived 
from  the  occupation,  literally,  the  warden  of  the  “hay,”  or 
“hedge,”  hut  his  duty  was  rather  to  keep  the  cattle  from  straying 
from  the  village  common.  Adam  le  Hayward  is  on  record  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  Devonshire,  A.  D.  1273 ; and  Roger  le  Hayward  in 
those  of  Buckinghamshire. 

I.  William  Hayward  was  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  as  a 
proprietor,  in  1637.  He  removed  to  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  a deputy  in  1641,  and  where  he  purchased  land  in  1648.  He 
signed  his  name  “William  Haywood”  in  1654,  as  witness  to  a deed. 
(Pope’s  “Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  224,  with  corrections  from 
Savage’s  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,” 
Vol.  XUV,  p.  313).  An  inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  July  8, 
1659,  amounting  to  £195,  5s.  6d.  On  June  14,  1659,  power  of  ad- 
ministration was  granted  to  Margery,  his  late  wife,  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  children  (“Margery  Heywood”  deposed).  Margery, 
the  wife,  died  July  18,  1676,  and  administration  of  her  estate  was 
granted  to  her  son  Jonathan,  August  1,  1676  (“New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  346). 

Although  it  is  said  that  a record  handed  down  for  several  gen- 
erations in  the  Haywood-Howard  family  gives  William  the  im- 
migrant, four  sons;  William,  Jr.,  killed  in  the  Indian  wars ; Samuel, 
of  Mendon,  Massachusetts ; Robert,  who  died  in  1683 ; and  Jonathan, 
of  further  mention  (Howard-Hayward  Genealogy,  in  possession  of 
Alphonso  Taft,  of  Townshend,  Vermont,  copy  in  “New  York  Gene- 
alogical and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  LII,  p.  380),  still  the  list 
of  the  children  of  William  Hayward,  the  immigrant,  is  generally 
accepted  by  genealogists  to  have  been  as  follows:  (Ballou’s  “His- 
tory of  Milford,  Massachusetts,”  “Americana,”  Vol.  XX,  p.  116, 
and  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XLI,  p.  193). 

Children:  1.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further.  2.  Hannah.  3. 

Huldah,  married,  January  14,  1653,  Ferdinando  Thayer.  4.  Mary, 
married,  in  1651,  Samuel  Deering.  5.  Sarah.  6.  William,  of  Swanzy, 
Massachusetts;  married  Sarah  Butterworth,  daughter  of  John.  7. 
Samuel,  (probably)  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts. 

II.  Jonathan  Haywood,  or  Hayivard,  son  of  William  and  Mar- 
gery Hayward,  was  probably  a life-long  inhabitant  of  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  though  he  may  have  removed  to  that  place  with  his 
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parents  when  he  was  a very  young  child.  He  married  there,  May  6, 
1663,  Sarah  Thayer,  from  one  of  the  early  families  of  that  name  in 
Braintree,  and  probably  a daughter  of  Thomas  and  Margery 
(Wheeler)  Thayer.  (Pope’s  “Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  224, 
“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.”  Vol.  LX, 

p.  281.) 

According  to  the  “Town  Records  of  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts,” the  children  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Thayer)  Hayward 
were: 

1.  Sarah,  born  March  11,  1666.  2.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further. 
3.  William,  born  February  6,  1670.  4.  Huldah,  born  May  28,  1672. 
5.  Samuel,  born  March  2,  1676.  6.  Sarah,  born  December  12,  1679. 
7.  Samuel,  born  April  11,  1682.  8.  Sarah,  born  December  17,  1688. 

III.  Jonathan  Haywood,  or  Hayward,  Jr.,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Sarah  (Thayer)  Haywood,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts, January  18,  1668.  He  was  probably  a lifelong  resident  of 
Braintree.  He  married  (first),  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1692,  Hannah  Hobart,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Mary  Ho- 
bart, or  Hubbard.  (“Town  Records  of  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts,” p.  720;  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter,” Vol.  LX,  p.  358;  and  the  “Thayer  Family,”  published  in 
1835,  p.  101).  He  married  (second),  according  to  “Town  Records 
of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,”  p.  685,  and  “New  England  Histori- 
cal and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LX,  p.  245,  Sarah  Ruggles. 

According  to  the  “Town  Records  of  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts,” p.  745;  “Boston  Record,”  Coroner’s  Report,  Vol.  XXVHI, 
p.  311;  and  the  “Boston  Transcript,”  April  18,  1904;  also  “Belcher 
Family  Genealogy,”  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Hannah  (Hobart)  Hay- 
wood were  the  parents  of  the  following  children : 

1.  Hannah,  born  January  22,  1693.  2.  Jonathan,  born  Decem- 
ber 29,  1694;  married,  January  11,  or  14,  1720,  Mary  Saveli.  3. 
Caleb,  bom  September  27,  1696.  4.  Joshua,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Mary,  born  June  5, 1701;  married,  June  13,  1726,  Jeremiah  Belcher. 
Child  of  the  second  marriage:  6.  Sarah,  born  October  19,  1705; 
married  (first),  January  13,  1726,  Samuel  Belcher;  (second) 
Thomas  Wales. 

IV.  Joshua  Haywood,  son  of  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Hannah  (Ho- 
bart) Haywood,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  May  26, 
1699.  He  resided  in  South  Precinct,  in  Braintree  (now  Randolph), 
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Massachusetts.  (“Vinton  Memorial,”  1858,  p.  348;  Town  Records 
of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,”  p.  677;  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  28).  He  married, 
November  14,  1723,  at  Milton,  Massachusetts,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  Eliza- 
beth Niles,  who  was  born  May  16,  1706,  in  Kingston,  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  still  living  in  1762,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Thacher)  Niles,  of  Milton. 

Children,  according  to  Milton  (Massachusetts)  Cemetery  Rec- 
ords, and  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,” 
Vol,  LX,  p.  42:  1.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah,  baptized 
October  15,  1727.  3.  Eunice,  born  September  16,  1731.  4.  Joshua, 
born  and  died  in  December,  1733.  5.  Mary,  born  December  31,  1735. 

V.  Elizabeth  Haywood , or  Heywood  (as  the  name  was  also 
spelled),  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Niles)  Haywood,  was 
baptized  January  31,  1725,  and  died  at  Milton, ' Massachusetts, 
March  10,  1791.  She  married,  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1749,  Samuel  Tucker.  (See  Tucker  TV.). 

(Merriam  Line). 

Lieutenant  Robert  Clinton  Merriam,  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Porter  and  Grace  (Goodwin)  Merriam  (see  Goodwin  IX),  was  born 
at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  January  3,  1896.  He  attended  Lex- 
ington private  and  public  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Noble 
and  Greenough  School,  in  Boston,  in  1915. 

He  trained  at  the  Officers’  Training  Camp,  Plattsburg,  New 
York,  for  two  summers.  He  was  a student  at  Harvard  College  for 
two  years,  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1919,  but  the  World  War 
interrupted  his  studies,  and  he  left  college  to  enter  the  service.  He 
was  second  lieutenant  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  First  Field  Ar- 
tillery, Battery  A,  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  in  1917 
and  1918.  In  July,  1918,  he  went  to  France  with  the  Seventh-sixth 
Regiment.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1919. 

Robert  Clinton  Merriam  married,  June  30,  1925,  Grace  Lippin- 
cott,  of  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 

Gordon  Phelps  Merriam,  son  of  Edward  Porter  and  Grace 
(Goodwin)  Porter  (see  Goodwin  IX),  was  born  in  Lexington,  Mass- 
achusetts, July  29,  1899.  He  attended  the  Lexington  public  schools 
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until  the  end  of  June,  1910,  and  the  following  September  became  a 
student  in  the  Noble  and  Greenough  School,  Boston,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  June,  1917.  He  attended  the  summer  military 
camp  at  Plattshurg,  New  York,  in  1916,  and  from  July  10,  1917,  to 
October  30,  of  the  same  year,  served  in  Norton-Harjes  Ambulance 
Unit  in  the  French  Army.  He  was  employed  by  the  American  Bed 
Cross  at  Halifax  after  the  disaster  of  December,  1917,  remaining 
there  until  January,  1918,  when  he  entered  Dartmouth  College.  The 
following  July  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  United  States  Army, 
at  Plattshurg,  and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  Infantry, 
(Machine  Gun  Service),  at  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  December  11, 
1918.  He  served  as  a volunteer  policeman  during  the  police  strike 
in  the  summer  of  1919,  and  in  1920  was  a student  in  the  University 
of  Grenoble,  France.  Beturning  to  this  country  he  continued  his 
studies  at  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1921. 
He  then  went  abroad  as  instructor  in  English  and  Geography  at 
Bobert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  where  he  continued  to 
teach  from  September,  1921,  to  January,  1923.  From  October,  1923, 
to  June,  1925,  he  did  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, in  the  University  of  Chicago,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  at  the  end  of  that  period.  During  that  time  he  was  also 
serving  as  special  meterological  observer  at  the  University  Observ- 
atory in  Chicago,  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau.  He  passed  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  examina- 
tions of  January  and  April,  1926. 

Gordon  Phelps  Merriam  married,  April  7,  19'26,  Eunice  Brandt, 
of  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

(Schirmer  Line). 

Major  J . Walter  Schirmer  was  born  at  Boxbury,  Massachu- 
setts, November  7,  1875.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
and  Boxbury  High  School.  He  also  attended  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  and  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1908.  He  was  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital.  In  1908-09  he  took  special  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Needham,  Massachu- 
setts ; was  visiting  Orthopedic  Surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  at 
Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine. 
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In  December,  1917,  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps,  and  ordered  into  active  service  in  January, 
1918,  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Massachusetts.  He  was  chief  of  the 
Orthopedic  Department  at  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Devens,  also  at 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland.  He  received  his  commission  as  major  in 
September,  1918. 

Mr.  Schirmer  married,  September  24,  1908,  Alice  Phelps  Good- 
win (see  Goodwin  IX),  born  October  20,  1875;  graduate  of  Smith 
College  and  Berlin  (Germany)  University;  graduate  nurse  from 
Boston  Homoeopathic  Hospital;  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Medi- 
cal Mission  on  Hull  Street,  Boston ; for  two  seasons  superintendent 
of  nurses  on  Boston  Floating  Hospital. 

Children:  1.  Louise  Schirmer,  born  July  20,  1910.  2.  John 

Goodwin  Schirmer,  born  December  30,  1914,  died  October  23,  1922. 
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The  Forgotten  General 

By  Ahbert  H.  Heusser,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
CHAPTER  IX 


Robert  Erskine,  the  Patriot 


BERT  ERSKINE  has  justly  been  given  the  credit  for 
organizing  one  of  the  very  first  companies  of  militia  in 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey.  Reading  the  signs  of  the 
times  as  he  did,  he  made  early  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing struggle.  He  himself  drilled  the  greater  portion  of  the  younger 
men  employed  at  Ringwood  and  the  neighboring  works  under  his 
control  into  a remarkably  efficient  body,  and  soon  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  In  August  of  1775  that 
body  suitably  acknowledged  his  patriotism  by  issuing  to  him  an 
official  commission  as  captain  of  his  own  contingent. 

Interesting  confirmation  of  the  historic  record  that  this  com- 
pany of  rural  provincials  actually  existed,  is  found  through  an  exam- 
ination of  Erskine ’s  books.95  Undoubtedly  they  were  outfitted  and 
armed  at  his  own  expense.  Under  date  of  June  17,  1775,  we  find  the 
following  charges  for  money  expended  by  him  at  New  York  City: 


‘‘Bought  of  Francis  Lewis  & Son: 

82  guns  @ 28s?l £44.16. — 

Bought  of  Edward  Annely,  Gunsmith : 

12  guns  and  bayonets  (a)  45sft 27. — . — 

2 “ “ “ 4.10.— 

6 “ “ “ @ 41 8 ^ 12.  6.— 


£96.32. — ” 


These  figures  would  suggest  that  Erskine ’s  little  army  num- 
bered about  sixty.  Under  date  of  June  19,  1775,  there  appears : 

9BSee  the  “Erskine  Papers”  at  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark. 
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“Bought  of  David  McCormack: 

1  pc.  Green  Coating,  80  yds.  @ 48  6d 19. — . — ” 

Were  Erskine’s  men,  like  the  outlawed  band  of  Robin  Hood, 
clothed  in  “forest  green”?  A further  scrutiny  of  his  tell-tale  cash- 
book reveals  other  expenditures  for  sadler-work  and  24  pairs  of 
shoes,  then : 


“1775,  Oct.  10th— Bought  of  John  Barley: 

2 guns 8. — . — 

3 swords,  silver  mounted,  @ 7/10  each 22.10. — 

2 pair  swivels,  @ 8/. — .16. — ” 


These  latter  items,  coming  after  Erskine’s  appointment  as  Cap- 
tain, would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
equipping  himself  and  his  lieutenants  with  handy  but  dignified  side- 
arms  for  the  coming  fracas. 

In  a communication  dated  December  2,  1775,  to  the  “Colonel 
and  other  officers  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  Continental  Troops  raising 
in  the  Jerseys,”  Mr.  Erskine  transmits  a copy  of  his  commission, 
which  deserves  to  be  reprinted,  as  it  is  but  brief : 

“In  Provincial  Congress,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  17  August, 
1775.  This  Congress  being  informed  by  John  Fell,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Deputies  for  the  County  of  Bergen,  that  Robert  Erskine  Esq.,  hath 
at  his  own  expense  provided  arms  and  accoutred  an  independent 
company  of  Foot  Militia  in  said  County,  do  highly  approve  of  his 
zeal  in  the  same,  and  do  order  that  he  be  commissioned  as  Captain  of 
said  Company.  A true  copy  from  the  Minutes. 

Wm.  Patebson,  Sec’y.”98 

This  commission  Erskine  copies  in  order  to  have  the  higher 
officers  of  the  battalion  rectify  the  irregular  proceedings  of  one 
Yelas  (or  Giles)  Meade,  who  was  enlisting  his  men  contrary  to  the 
exemption  of  Congress;97  such  promiscuous  enlistments  seriously 
interfering  with  the  business  of  the  iron  works.  He  says  his  com- 
pany “consists  of  forgemen,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  other 
hands,  whose  attendance  is  daily  required  ...  I dare  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  a man  belonging  to  it  but  would  lend  his  aid  in 

’“Later  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  City  of  Paterson  was  named 
in  his  honor. 

’’After  the  war  had  begun,  Erskine  applied  to  the  General  Congress,  and  later  to 
Washington  himself,  to  have  his  men  exempted  from  field  duty,  except  in  cases  of  special 
exigency. 
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THE  MEADE  HOMESTEAD  AT  POMPTON,  N.  J. 

As  it  appeared  in  1918,  prior  to  its  rehabili- 
tation. Here  dwelt  Giles  Meade,  patriot  recruit- 
ing- agent,  whose  over-zealous  efforts  threatened 
to  decimate  Erskine's  company. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD 

This  painting,  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
depicts  the  lower  portion  of  Manhattan  Island  as  it  was  in  1794,  differ- 
ing very  little  from  its  aspect  in  1776,  except  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  structures  were  rebuilt  following  the  conflagration  which  oc- 
curred during  the  early  months  of  British  occupancy. 
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a case  of  extremity,  when  every  consideration  must  give  way  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country.”  He  further  says : . . . “I  have  been 
at  a very  great  expense  in  arms,  uniforms  and  discipline,”  and  he 
closes  his  letter  . . . “with  the  sincerest  wishes  of  success  to 

the  friends  of  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Liberties  of  Amer- 
ica,” showing  that  he  still  cherished  a hope  of  peace  without 
separation. 

Somewhat  amusing  now,  although  serious  enough  to  the  parties 
concerned  a century  and  a half  ago,  is  the  “Hoff-Erskine  contro- 
versy,” a neighborly  squabble  between  rival  iron-masters  in  the 
Jerseys,  which  occurred  while  the  actual  military  operations  of  the 
war  were  going  on  in  New  England,  and  the  patriots  hereabout  had 
yet  a little  while  to  dispute  among  themselves  before  the  common 
cause  of  liberty  demanded  a more  noble  spirit  of  cooperation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Joseph  Hoff  was  the  active 
manager  of  the  iron  mines  and  furnaces  at  Hibernia,  N.  J.,  owned 
largely  by  Lord  Stirling.  The  following  series  of  combative  notes, 
copied  from  the  Hoff  duplicate  letter-books  now  preserved  at  Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,98  give  interesting  “side 
lights”  on  Erskine’s  character,  demonstrate  the  shortage  of  powder 
in  the  colonies  in  1775,  and  indicate,  moreover,  that  there  were  dis- 
puted mining  rights  and  much  ill-feeling  between  the  rival  iron- 
masters. Lord  Stirling  seems  to  have  claimed  “half  a dollar  a ton” 
royalty  from  both  Erskine  and  Col.  Samuel  Ogden  on  all  the  ore 
raised  from  a certain  vein  in  Morris  County  which  he  believed  to  be 
his  property.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that  Erskine  had  indeed  formed 
his  henchmen  into  a little  army,  whose  efficiency  was  known  among  his 
neighbors ; and,  from  what  Hoff  has  to  say,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
former  had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  “resolute”  to  a point 
of  stubbornness.  Quite  likely,  however,  the  master  of  Ringwood 
knew  that  he  was  justified  in  his  contentions  regarding  the  right  to 
take  “oar”  from  Hibernia,  and  was  reluctant  to  part  with  the  pow- 
der which  his  own  forethought  had  laid  by  for  times  of  need ; espe- 
cially as  Hoff  made  his  first  request  in  rather  a blustering  manner. 
The  incident,  nevertheless,  shows  Erskine’s  state  of  preparedness; 

’’These  books  were  presented  to  the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Beach,  of  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Hoff  family.  Por- 
tions of  the  letters  have  been  quoted  in  Munsell’s  “History  of  Morris  County”  (1882),  and 
in  the  “Proceedings”  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  notably  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  1923. 
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and  reminds  one  of  those  virgins  of  the  Scripture — five  of  whom 
were  wise  and  five  foolish, — the  latter  ‘ ‘having  no  oil  in  their 
lamps.” 

The  first  letter  from  Hoff  to  Erskine  opens  the  battle  of  words : 

Hibernia,  May  7th,  1775. 

‘‘Robert  Erskine  Esq. 

Sir: — I lately  received  a letter  from  Messrs.  Murrays,  New 
York,  informing  me  that  all  the  powder  in  that  place  had  been  pro- 
cured for  the  safety  of  the  province  in  case  matters  were  to  come 
to  such  desperate  lengths  as  that  they  must  have  recourse  to  blows 
with  the  parent  state.  Alarmed  at  this  piece  of  news,  I went  imme- 
diately to  New  York,  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  works; 
they  being  lately  put  in  blast,  a large  stock  of  wood  cut  and  great 
numbers  of  hands  employed  at  the  Coaling  and  other  business,  and 
not  more  than  five  weeks  Oar  now  raised.  They  assured  me  that 
although  the  most  diligent  search  had  been  made  for  powder  not  a 
single  pound  was  to  be  had,  but  that  a little  before  the  General  Stop- 
page took  place  % had  been  sent  for  us  to  Elizabeth  Town,  which 
they  hoped  would  serve  as  a temporary  relief  till  more  could  be  had. 
I went  immediately  to  Elizabeth  Town,  where  I found  the  committee 
of  that  place  on  all  the  powder  we  had  there,  and  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  removed.  In  this  emergency  I wrote  Lord  Stirling  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  have  received  the  enclosed  letter  for 
answer,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  and  favor  his  Lord- 
ship  or  me  with  your  pleasure  thereon.  I doubt  not  your  willingness 
to  assist  us  to  the  loan  of  a couple  cwt.  of  that  article.  It  shall  be 
thankfully  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  had,  or  if  as  agreeable  I 
will  give  you  a bill  on  Murray,  Sanson  & Co.  for  the  am’t,  payable  at 
sight. 

If  the  powder  is  not  to  be  had,  the  great  distress  we  are  in  for 
Ore  will  oblige  me  to  adopt  the  measure  prescribed  by  his  Lordship. 
As  you  will  see  by  his  letter,  he  expects  you  to  stipulate  in  writing 
to  pay  him  half  a Dollar  per  tonn  for  every  tonn  of  Ore  raised  at 
the  Hibernia  Mine  at  the  upper  part  commonly  called  Lord  Stirling’s 
vein, — under  Col.  Ogden’s  or  any  other  person’s  pretentions  to 
rights  there,  whatever.  If  this  is  not  complied  with,  he  has  enjoined 
it  on  me  not  to  suffer  the  Oar  to  be  moved,  which  I can’t  fail  to 
observe.  I hope,  nevertheless,  I shall  not  be  drove  to  taking  an 
acting  part  in  this  affair,  as  the  requisitions  made  by  his  Lordship 
will  appear  to  you  as  highly  just  and  reasonable. 

My  brother  will  wait  on  you  with  this,  by  whom  you’ll  be  pleased 
to  favor  me  with  your  answer.  I am  Sir,  with  due  respect,  your 
most  humble  servant. 
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Quite  evidently,  Erskine ’s  answer  was  a definite  refusal,  for 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  letter-book  page  from  which  the  above  is 
copied,  we  find  the  following  notation  in  Hoff’s  hand-writing: 

“May  21, 1775. 

Wrote  Lord  Stirling  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Erskine  said  to  my 
brother,  and  sent  him  a copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Erksine.  Wrote 
him  also  that  no  information  could  be  obtained  of  Col.  Ford’s" 
advancement  to  the  town.  That  70  tons  pig  were  made,  and  that  I 
should  observe  his  directions,  if  Wighton  had  the  Castings.” 

Hoff’s  second  letter  is  to  his  Lordship,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and 
shows  the  writer  to  be  conscious  that  he  has  been  lacking  in  diplo- 
macy in  his  request  to  Erskine.  He  asks  what  next  is  to  be  done : 

“Hibernia,  May  25, 1775. 

My  Lord:— Yours  of  the  15th  ins’t  received  and  till  then  yours 
of  the  4th  of  May  did  not  reach  me.  I was  at  some  time  at  a stand 
what  methods  to  take  to  obtain  the  powder  from  Mr.  Erskine  and 
finally  concluded  I could  not  in  any  other  way  so  well  make  your 
orders  to  me  known  to  him,  as  by  enclosing  your  letter  on  that  head, 
which  I accordingly  did  and  sent  by  my  brother  Charles,  therewith. 
Mr.  Erskine  told  my  brother  that  had  he  been  applied  to  in  a more 
modest  manner  he  would  not  have  refused  the  powder,  but  that  he 
was  not  to  be  threatened  into  compliance.  That,  however,  he  was 
then  on  the  way  to  Boonton  and  on  his  return  would  send  a definite 
answer.  I am  sorry  I did  not  apply  to  him  in  a different  manner, 
but  it  can’t  be  helped  now. 

If  I have  taken  a wrong  step,  I daresay  your  Lordship  will  view 
it  as  an  error  of  judgement.  I only  thought  it  would  prove  to  be  the 
most  effectual  measure  to  answer  the  purpose.  I must  now  beg  to 
know  how  I must  proceed.  I wish  proper  steps  by  law  were  taken 
to  prevent  any  further  invasion  on  this  property.  Violence,  I think, 
will  be  both  illegal  and  dangerous,  for  they  are  resolved  to  repel 
force  with  force,  from  what  I can  find  out. 

Mr.  Erskine  has  bought  the  ore  of  Col.  Ogden,100  who  must 
deliver  it  to  him  and  prevent  any  persons  from  molesting  him  in  the 
transportation  of  it  to  the  Works.  I shall,  in  your  name,  forbid  any 

"Col.  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Morristown  forge  and  the  house  wherein  Wash- 
ington established  his  famous  headquarters  of  1779-80.  The  ruins  of  the  Ford  iron-works 
may  still  be  seen  beside  the  creek  as  one  rides  out  through  Morristown  to  Morris  Plains. 
The  Ford  mansion  is  still  standing,  and  beautifully  preserved  by  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey. 

100Col.  Ogden  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  original  Ringwood  Company  (1740- 
1764)  who  had  subsequently  established  himself  at  Pompton.  There  are  several  references 
to  him  in  these  Hoff  letters. 
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person  removing  it,  as  they’l  answer  the  consequences,  and  if  they 
are  obstinate,  I’ll  take  an  account  of  the  names  of  the  carters  and 
send  them  to  you  immediately.  The  consequences  of  these  works  are 
greatly  diminished  by  these  working  in  the  mine,  not  only  from  the 
quantity  of  ore  raised  from  it,  hut  from  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  they  carried  it  on.  I’m  not  able  at  present  to  give  you  any 
account  of  Col.  Ford’s  advancement  towards  the  Dam,  but  will  apply 
to  him  for  it  if  your  Lordship  thinks  proper. 

If  you  have  done  with  the  accounts  I sent  you,  I sh’d  be  glad  to 
have  them  sent  the  first  opportunity.  I shall  observe  what  you  say 
about  the  carting,  if  Wigton’s  employed.  I thank  you  for  magazines 
and  chronicles  lately  sent  me.  They  shall  be  taken  good  care  of  and 
duly  returned. 

I want  next  year  to  go  into  some  other  business  for  myself,  less 
perplexing  and  as  profitable  as  possible. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Hoff.” 

The  third  letter  sounds  the  note  of  warning  from  employee  to 
employer:  “Erskine  is  ready  to  fight,”  intimates  Hoff,  and  he,  for 
one,  is  not  going  to  burn  his  hands  by  pulling  Lord  Stirling’s  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire : 

“Hibernia,  27  May,  1775. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Stirling:— 

My  Lord:— I have  received  your  letters  of  the  21st  and  24th 
inst.  I was,  till  now,  in  hopes  some  other  methods  would  be  found 
out  to  settle  the  Despute  about  the  mine.  Your  Lordship  told  me  an 
action  would  be  commenced  against  Mr.  Ogden  in  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Murray,  and  this  I have  expected  for  some  time  past. 

I would  willingly  go  any  farther  justifiable  lengths  to  serve 
your  interests  or  obey  your  commands,  but  to  enter  into  a dispute  as 
serious  as  I am  satisfied  this  would  be  is  what  I can’t  think  of,  nor 
your  Lordship  expect  of  me.  Mr.  Erskine,  with  Col.  Ogden,  is 
resolved  to  make  the  most  vigorous  resistance.  Their  numbers  are 
2 to  1,  nay  3 to  1 ; which  is  great  odds,  and  at  any  rate  I would 
declare  against  the  measure.  There  certainly  will  provide  other 
and  better  methods,  which  will  produce  more  salutory  effects. 

I shall  in  your  name  forbid  every  person  from  removing  the 
Oar,  and  will  send  you  exact  acc’ts  of  all  matters.  If  Col.  Ogden  has 
no  right  to  the  mines,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  him  from 
raising  the  Ore  but  by  force  of  Arms,  he  will  both  keep  possession 
and  the  property,— for  his  strength  (with  Mr.  Erkine’s  Long  Pond 
and  Charlottenburg  troops)  is  far  too  superior  to  ours.  However, 
if  I could  see  it  ever  so  equitable  to  us,  it  is  not  the  case.  I would 
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not  engage  in  a thing  I could  not  go  through  with.  Messrs.  Murray 
know  nothing  of  this  dispute.  I think  they  ought  to  be  informed  of 
them.  Nothing  more  to  add. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Hoff.” 

Thus  endeth  the  correspondence.  Joseph  Hoff  died  in  1777  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  Hibernia  Works  by  his 
younger  brother,  Charles  Hoff  Jr.  Lord  Stirling  and  Erskine 
eventually  arrived  at  an  amicable  solution  of  their  business  differ- 
ences, or  at  any  rate  they  put  them  aside  for  good  and  all;  both  of 
them  thereafter  devoting  every  energy  and  resource  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty,  which  soon  took  precedence  over  all  else. 

Perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  Erskine  to  devote  his  mechanical 
talents  to  a purely  patriotic  service  for  the  American  cause  was  his 
construction  of  a model  “chevaux-de-frise”  for  the  obstruction  of 
rivers  and  harbors.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  schemes 
for  defending  the  Hudson  River  during  the  Revolution,  but  not  one 
word  of  credit  has  ever  been  given  to  Erskine.  Yet  it  was  he 
who  first  suggested  the  contrivance  of  spiked  beams  and  coffer- 
dams which  was  employed  on  several  occasions — unsuccessfully,  it 
is  true,  between  Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  but  with  better  results 
farther  up  the  river  during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  In  1920  the 
writer  came  upon  Erskine ’s  own  autograph  copy  of  a communica- 
tion which  he  had  forwarded  to  General  John  Morin  Scott,  of  the 
New  York  Militia101  (together  with  a cleverly  executed  model  of  the 
contrivance)  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wherein  the  struggling  provinces  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Great  Britain. 

Fully  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  Erskine ’s 
letter  was  written,  let  us  refer  to  contemporary  history.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  1776,  the  British  fleet  had  arrived  from  Halifax  and  had 
discharged  thousands  of  troops  upon  Staten  Island,  threatening 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  with  the  prospect  of  a speedy  and  for- 
midable invasion.  On  July  the  12th,  five  of  the  enemy’s  ships  of  war 
had  passed  the  patriot  batteries  at  New  York  City  and  Paulus  Hook, 
and  were,  at  the  time  of  Erskine ’s  communication,  snugly  anchored 

"’This  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Erskine  Hewitt,  of  Ringwood  Manor, 
N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 
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in  Tappan  Bay  near  Haverstraw.  Acting  promptly,  Erskine  hur- 
riedly put  together  the  model  of  his  proposed  entanglement  (to 
which  he  was  pleased  to  give  the  geometrical  name  of  “Tetrahed- 
ron”) and  at  once  forwarded  it  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  New 
York’s  defenses.  Personally,  I regard  this  letter  as  the  most  impor- 
tant “find”  in  my  biographical  quest: 

“TETRAHEDRON” 

Ringwood,  July  1.8th,  1776. 

“Dear  Sir:— When  I heard  that  some  ships  of  war,  with  a fair 
wind  and  tide  of  flood,  had  passed  the  batteries  with  little  or  no 
damage ; I could  not  help  regretting  that  the  'Channel  was  left  open. 

I know  it  has  been  proposed  to  stop  it  up,  but  the  present  exigency 
requires  some  contrivance,  that  shall  be  both  speedily  executed  and 
effectual.  After  canvassing  this  matter  a little  time,  an  invention 
which  I beg  leave  to  call  a Marine  Chevaux-de-Frise  occurred.  Of 
this  I have  sent  you  a model  by  the  bearer,  Platt  Smith,  one  of  my 
carpenters,  a person  I can  confide  in  as  a friend,  and  I trust  a true 
friend  to  his  country,  America.” 

May  I here  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  letter  to  divulge  an 
interesting  revision? — a rather  enlightening  glimpse  of  Erskine ’s 
ideas  of  the  social  system.  In  the  original  draft  from  which  I quote, 
the  master  of  Ringwood  had  written : . . . “ Platt  Smith,  a gen- 
tleman I can  confide  in,  etc.”  . . . Then  he  scratched  out  the 

“gentleman,”  and  revised  it  so  as  to  read  “one  of  my  carpenters”; 
showing  that  he  preserved  some  of  the  old-world  ideas  of  gentility, 
— possibly  arguing  that  a worthy  and  honest  carpenter,  though  he 
might  be  a patriot,  was  scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  a “ gentleman 
But  we  must  remember  that  this  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  Erskine — before  coming  to  America — was  wont  to  distinguish 
between  gentle  folk  and  artisans : 

“Supposing,  therefore,  the  Model  to  be  before  you,  you  will 
observe  it  consists  of  six  pieces ; it  is  made  to  a scale  of  half  an  inch 
to  a foot.  The  pieces  then  represent  beams  a foot  square  and  about 
32  ft.  long.  If  they  were  13,  14  or  15  inches  square,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  nails  which  join  the  pieces  represent  bolts  (with  a head 
on  one  side,  to  be  keyed  or  screwed  with  a nut  on  the  other),  about 
l-i 4 inches  thick. 

The  Carpenter  work  is  very  little,  each  piece  having  only  two 
notches,  bevelled  60  degrees,  or  the  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  cut  on  one  side  about  one-third  of  the  thickness.  A spare  piece  I 
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have  sent  will  show  what  carpenter  work  is  required,  better  than  a 
tedious  description.  Any  carpenter  may  line,  square,  notch  and  bore 
such  pieces  without  knowing  their  use;  in  the  same  manner  the 
blacksmith  may  be  directed  to  make  the  bolts,  and  shoe  them  with 
sharp  round  iron,  which  is  represented  by  the  black  upon  the  model. 
The  beams  could  be  shod  all  along  like  the  spare  piece,  as  then  the 
iron  would  render  it  specifically  heavier  than  water,  but  if  the  points 
are  only  shod,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plank  in  the  . . . Tetrehed- 
ron,  to  contain  pig  iron  or  stones  sufficient  to  sink  it. 

There  is  but  one  right  way  of  putting  the  model  together,  which 
makes  it  necessary— though  it  appears  simple— to  observe  it  atten- 
tively and  comprehend  its  construction  before  it  is  taken  to  pieces ; 
when  the  construction  is  well  understood,  its  putting  together  is 
very  easy;  if  the  pieces  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions  and  the 
notches  alike— which  they  should  be— they  will  fit  any  way.  But  to 
give  a true  practical  idea  of  taking  it  to  pieces  and  joining  it  again, 
please  observe  that  the  Tetrahedron  has  four  horned  corners,  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  and  three  horns  to  each  corner.  Place  corner  No.  1 
uppermost’’  . . . (Then  Mr.  Erskine  goes  on  to  explain  the  con- 
struction of  his  model  and  the  portability  of  the  contrivance,  the 
timber  of  which  “a  sloop  might  carry,  and  rigg  them  up  out  at 
sea.”) 

“I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,”  he  continues,  “in  being  thus  minute, 
I intend  by  it  to  give  a workman  a thorough  idea  of  the  construction; 
tho  (simplified  spelling  in  1776)  it  appears  simple  when  joined,  it 
would  prove  puzzling  to  put  it  together  if  the  construction  and  posi- 
tion of  the  beams  is  not  perfectly  understood.” 

Mr.  Erskine  then  explains  that  the  contrivance  is  about  26  ft.  in 
depth,  and  that,  if  sunk  in  a channel  of  42  feet  of  water,  it  would  lie 
16  feet  beneath  the  surface.  That  a ship  of  400  tons  draws  more 
than  this,  and  therefore  frigates  would  ‘ ‘ more  than  touch  it.  ” “ The 
consequence  of  a vessel  running  against  it  must  be  either  to  be 
staked  upon  it”  . . . “make  a hole  in  her  bottom”  . . . 

(Here,  in  his  enthusiasm,  Mr.  E’s  writing  becomes  illegible, 
but  his  idea  appears  to  be  that  the  vessel,  swept  down  upon  the 
obstruction,  would,  in  consequence,  become  caught  among  the  stakes 
and  thus  careen  over,  away  out  of  the  perpendicular,  thereby  becom- 
ing unmanageable.)  Rewriting  this  passage  of  the  letter,  Mr.  E. 
makes  himself  more  explicit : 

“Any  vessel,”  says  he,  “being  swept  upon  horns  within  14  feet 
of  the  surface,  would  strike  it,  which  must  be  attended  with  some  of 
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the  following  consequences : She  would  either  be  staked  upon  it,  or 
her  velocity  over-set  it,  the  other  horns  would  then  rise  and  take  her 
in  the  bottom  (wdiich  probably  would  make  holes  through  her  and 
oversett  her  too),  or  else  she  would  break  the  ‘Chevaux-de-Frise’ 
by  her  weight,  which  no  ship  could  do  without  receiving  such  mate- 
rial damage  as  to  render  her  unfit  for  service.  ’ ’ 

The  writer  then  furnishes  data  as  to  the  length  and  the  number 
of  units  necessary  to  obstruct  a channel  the  width  of  the  Hudson.  . . . 

‘ ‘ But  I need  not  further  enlarge.  I shall  be  happy  if  it  could  be 
put  in  practice  soon  enough  to  incomode  our  enemies  at  New  York; 
if  too  late,  then  it  may  be  practical  elsewhere,  particularly  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  ships  to  the  forts  up  the  river.” 

Realizing,  by  this  time,  that  he  will  surely  have  to  rewrite  the 
letter,  Mr.  Erskine  has  made  some  rough  calculations  on  the  page 
before  him,  and  then  added  the  concluding  paragraph : 

“It  will  naturally  occur  that  this  ‘Fence’  should  be  placed  in  a 
channel  commanded  by  a battery  to  prevent  boats  weighing  them. 
Two  ‘Chevaux-de-Frise’  would  reach  about  60  feet  or  10  fathoms, 
20  would  make  over  a channel  of  an  hundred  fathoms.  Were  they 
scattered  here  and  there  in  a harbour  or  anchorage  ground,  it  would 
render  it  very  unsafe.  I shall  be  happy  if  this  invention  could  be 
put  in  practice  soon  enough  to  incommode  our  enemies  at  New  York; 
20  or  30  carpenters  and  a proper  and  able  number  of  blacksmiths 
might  finish  as  many  as  needful  in  30  days.  Those  ships  which  have 
got  up,  however,  may  be  fenced  in  at  Ivingsbridge,  or  elsewhere. 
They  may  be  used  to  prevent  ships  approaching  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands,  but — excuse  me— I need  not  enlarge  to  a gentleman  who 
now  gives  his  attention  to  the  salvation  of  his  country,  in  the  success 
of  which  most  heartily  joins,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Robert  Erskine.” 

His  Ex.  Gen.  J.  M.  Scott. 

As  has  been  recorded,  the  “chevaux-de-frise”  idea  was  carried 
into  effect  as  an  adjunct  to  the  land  defenses  of  Fort  Washington, 
and  the  descriptions  given  by  such  minute  historians  as  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Pelham  Bolton  link  the  work  done  at  this  point  with  Erskine ’s 
plans  by  words  so  singularly  identical  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  rela- 
tion. If  you  will  go  down  to  Jeffrey’s  Hook  to-day  you  may  still  see 
some  of  the  iron  rings,  solidly  embedded  in  the  rocky  promontory, 
by  which  the  contrivance  was  fastened  to  the  New  York  shore  of  the 
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river.102  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  never  fully  completed  from 
shore  to  shore,  the  British  vessels  passed  and  repassed  the  barrier, 
but  this  was  no  fault  of  Erskine ’s.  That  the  contrivance  was  deemed 
of  real  worth  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  was  again  employed,  in 
1777-1778,  between  Polopel’s  Island  and  the  west  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son north  of  Cornwall.  At  Washington’s  Newburgh  Headquarters 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  iron-shod  ends  of  a heavy  beam  dragged  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  in  1836,  which  is  tangible  proof  of  the 
“Tetrahedron”  as  a reality.  History,  moreover,  confirms  the  fact 
that,  under  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  such  a barrier  was  laid  across 
the  river  below  New  Windsor. 

In  the  manuscript  collection  of  Mr.  Erskine  Hewitt,  of  New 
York  City,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  of  this  period,  addressed  to 
Robert  Erskine,  at  Ringwood.  The  old  sheet, — now  brown-spotted 
and  fragile,  like  the  hand  of  an  aged  person, — had  been  folded  into 
envelope  form  and  sealed  with  wax  (after  the  custom  of  the  day) 
and — I suppose — was  carried  from  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  by 
the  post-rider.  It  well  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  business  was 
transacted  by  the  merchants  of  the  beleaguered  city : 

“N.  York  19th  Augt,  1776. 

Sir : — I am  sorry  I had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when 
I was  at  your  house— as  I should  have  been  glad  of  setling  a corre- 
spondence with  you— but  have  enter*2  into  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  youre  behalf— and  Paid  him  for  20  Tons  of  Good  Refin*2 
bar  iron,  for  which  have  given  Directions— Who  has  engag*2  to 
Deliver  it  at  Powlass  Hook  Ferry  by  the  First,  of  Sept.,  but  in  Con- 
sequence of  the  Communication  being  stop*2  between  the  Jerseys  & 
N.  Y.  he  has  engag*2  to  return  the  money,  and  Likewise  in  Case  the 
North  River  should  be  Cleare  has  engag*2  to  Deliver  it  at  Burling 
Slip,  New  York— which  will  be  much  to  my  advantage,  as  I have  left 
the  Care  of  shipping  of  it  with  Mr.  Robt.  Totten.  Please  not  to  fail 
of  sending  it  at  the  Time,  and  please  to  Call  on  Mr.  Robt.  Totten, 
who  is  kind  enough  to  Take  the  care  of  it.  Sould  the  Comimunica- 
tion  be  stop*2,  as  above,  please  to  Pay  the  money  to  Robt.  Totten,  & 
his  Rec2.  will  be  youre  Securaty. 

From  Sir,  yr  Verry  Humb.  Sevt. 

Luke  Baker.” 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  block- 


102See  “In  the  Footsteps  of  Washington,”  by  A.  H.  Heusser,  Vol.  I,  pages  247  to  249. 
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ade  of  the  port  of  New  York,  it  seems  clear  from  the  following  entry 
in  Erskine ’s  “Cash  Book,”  dated  “August,  1776,”  that  at  least  one 
small  shipment  of  Ringwood  iron  had  gone  South,  possibly  in  con- 
nection with  preparations  to  resist  the  threatened  British  assault  in 
that  section  of  the  country : 

“Received  for  3 tons  bloomary  bar-iron,  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  remitted  for 

Peter  Kittleton £81.  3.514  ” 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  patriot  army  had  been  driven  out 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  closing  months  of  1776  (after  the  disasters  at 
Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee),  that  the  British  were  free  to 
prowl  about  among  the  rural  districts  of  Bergen  County.  Even  then, 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Ramapo  Mountains  were  by  no  means  a safe 
nor  a profitable  field  for  marauders.  Ringwood,  by  reason  of  its 
isolation,  was  a particularly  secure  place  of  refuge  in  these  times 
of  danger;  the  more  so,  because  Erskine  was  a fearless  and  ener- 
getic man  and,  besides,  he  had  enough  men  at  the  home  establish- 
ment and  at  the  Long  Pond  Furnaces — only  a few  miles  distant — to 
make  up  a respectable  regiment;  quite  enough,  plus  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  to  repel  three  times  their  number  of  red- 
coats. For  these  reasons,  I suppose,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  at  New  York  to  capture  or  operate 
the  Ringwood  mines,  although  I have  heard  shadowy  stories  about 
Charlotteburg,  which  might  lead  one  to  think  that,  either  through 
treachery  or  surprise,  some  portions  of  the  works  were  burned,  and 
charcoal  pits  in  the  forest  hard-by  hastily  abandoned. 

Robert  Erskine ’s  house,  so  it  is  said,  was  secured  with  heavy 
shutters  and  doors,  well  barred  and  bolted.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  been  fully  aware  that  Ringwood  must  be  made  sufficient  unto 
itself,  not  only  because  of  the  existing  state  of  war,  but  by  reason 
of  the  renegade  robber  bands  which  infested  the  Ramapo  Moun- 
tains. It  was,  moreover,  commonly  reported  and  believed  that  many 
persons  living  in  New  York  City,  feeling  the  insecurity  of  their 
residences  against  the  depredations  of  British  and  Tory  enemies, 
carried  their  plate  to  Ringwood  for  safe-keeping. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  “Newark  (N.  J.)  Sentinel 
under  date  of  April  8th,  1851, — being  one  of  the  series  of  “Revolu- 
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CITY 

From  this  point,  to  the  Palisades  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of 
the  Hudson  River,  the  first  obstruction  of  the  channel — based 
upon  the  design  of  Erskine’s  “chevaux-de-f rise” — was  attempted 
in  1776. — See  the  author’s  "In  the  Footsteps  of  Washington.” 


THE  LITTLE  R.  R.  STATION  AT  ERSKINE,  N.  J. 

The  humble  shelter  beside  the  tracks  of  the  Ring- 
wood  branch  of  the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake  R.  R. 
at  the  hamlet  of  Erskine  (Passaic  County,  N.  J.),  named 
in  remembrance  of  the  patriot  iron-master. 
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tionary  Fragments,” — the  reminiscences  of  Betsy  Doland  (else- 
where mentioned)  touch  upon  this  subject.  The  writer  of  these 
memoirs  says: 

“ . . . She  was  living  with  a Mr.  Walmsley,  an  inn-keeper  of 
Pompton,  who  did  much  toward  entertaining  our  soldiers  during  the 
war.  Very  frequently  gentlemen  would  stop  for  refreshments  and 
would  display  great  caution  and  privacy  about  certain  boxes  or 
trunks,  so  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  they  contained  articles  of 
value.  These  gentlemen  were  generally  on  their  way  to  Ringwood. 
Mrs.  Walmsley  would  frequently  call  Betsy’s  attention  to  these 
things,  and  would  say : ‘ Betsy,  do  you  know  what  is  in  there  ? They 
are  full  of  silver,  and  they  are  going  to  Erskine’s  for  safe-keeping’.” 

Reports  such  as  this,  eagerly  circulated  throughout  the  wild 
mountain  region,  could  not  fail  to  make  Erskine’s  house  a tempting 
bait  for  the  thieves  and  robbers  who  infested  the  hills.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  all  those  rascals  who  gained  notoriety  because  of 
their  propensities  for  wholesale  stealing  was  Claudius  Smith,103  the 
so-called  “Cowboy  of  the  Ramapos,”  to  whose  myrmidon  career  I 
have  devoted  several  pages  in  volume  two  of  my  “Footsteps  of  Wash- 
ington.” Whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  robbery  at  Ring- 
wood,  about  which  Mrs.  Doland  refers  as  she  proceeds  with  her 
recollections,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; but  we  will  put  the 
blame  elsewhere.  Smith  has  already  had  enough  charged  to  his 
account,  which  he  finally  settled  on  a scatfold  at  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
(where  he  was  hung  after  being  wounded  and  captured) — a dramatic 
climax  to  a long  series  of  crimes. 

References  have  been  made  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Historical  Society  ” to  another  looting  of  the  Ringwood  mansion 
some  years  later  by  the  Babcocks  and  their  confederates,  but  Mrs. 
Poland’s  account  deals  with  an  episode  occurring  during  the  life- 
time of  Erskine.  She  says : 

“The  gang  being  very  numerous,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had 
some  reliable  spy  in  Erskine ’s  employ,  to  give  information  when  the 
forces  at  the  works  were  weak  and  the  family  off  their  guard,  especi- 
ally when  the  strong  man,  Erskine,  himself  was  away.  These  con- 
jectures are  corroborated  by  the  facts.  Long  safety  had  led  the  fam- 
ily to  be  fearless  of  robbery ; and  many  of  the  men,  with  Mr.  Erskine, 

103Read  "Claudius,  the  Cowboy  of  Ramapo  Valley,”  by  P.  Demarest  Johnson,  1894, 
Press  of  Slauson  & Boyd,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
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were  away  with  the  Army.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a strong  band  of 
mounted  robbers,  about  midnight,  stole  silently  into  the  settlement 
and,  it  is  said,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold  of  a clerk  belonging 
to  the  concern.  Perhaps  he  was  the  very  spy  who  gave  the  informa- 
tion. They  tied  the  young  man  and  ordered  him,  as  he  valued  his 
life,  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  manor  house  and  wake  up  the  family, 
telling  them  that  there  were  some  gentlemen  from  New  York,  friends 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  would  be  glad  to  share  in 
the  hospitalities  of  the  family.  The  trick  succeeded,  and— the  door 
being  unbarred— the  robbers  rushed  in  and  took  possession. 

Mrs.  Erskine,  finding  by  this  time  that  the  house  was  taken,  put 
a valuable  gold  watch  into  a slipper  and  threw  it  carelessly  under 
the  bed,  where  it  would  have  escaped  had  the  lady  possessed  suf- 
ficient nerve  to  carry  out  the  concealment.  But  the  men  seemed  to 
know  that  she  had  such  an  article  of  value,  and  threatened  to  kill 
her  if  she  did  not  go  and  get  it.  She  was  accustomed  afterwards  to 
say  laughingly,  ‘I  was  so  frightened  that  I did  not  dare  to  refuse, 
and  went  and  brought  the  watch  to  them  with  my  own  hands.’ 

The  thieves  made  clean  work  of  all  the  valuables  in  the  house, 
and  having  secured  plunder  to  a large  amount,  made  off.  After  this, 
a strong  guard  was  kept  about  the  establishment  and  no  more 
invasions  of  this  kind  occurred.” 

In  1880,  Rev.  Mr.  Tuttle,  again  writing  for  the  N.  J.  Historical 
Society,104  gives  the  added  information  that  . . . “the  robbers 

induced  the  clerk  to  open  the  store  on  the  pretense  of  getting  medi- 
cine for  someone  sick,  and  then  forced  him  to  go  to  the  house  and 
get  admittance.”  This  may  have  been  an  elaboration  born  in  the 
imaginative  brain  of  the  writer  after  thirty  years,  but  that  Erskine ’s 
house  was  actually  plundered  is  proven  from  a notation  made  by 
him  in  1780  (March  17th)  on  an  inventory  sheet  . . . “600  Con- 

tinental Dollars,  property  of  the  Proprietors,  taken  when  the  house 
was  robbed.”  . . . This  document105  has  passed  through  my 

hands,  and  I therefore  write  advisedly. 


In  June  of  1777,  Erskine  journeyed  to  Philadelphia;  mainly — 
so  it  would  seem— for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  due  him  from 
the  Continental  Congress  for  iron  furnished  for  some  of  the  earlier 
Hudson  River  defenses.  That  this  trip  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
map-making  which  was  soon  to  occupy  so  much  of  his  time  is 

'““Proceedings  N.  J.  Hist.  Society,”  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  3 and  4. 

,MNow  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Erskine  Hewitt. 
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extremely  doubtful,  although  he  may  have  made  some  cursory 
observations  of  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Quaker 
City,  being  aware  of  the  threatened  investment  of  that  place  by  the 
British.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  had  any  especial  reason  for  com- 
municating with  or  receiving  instructions  from  Washington  (then 
quartered  at  the  Wallace  House,  Somerville,  N.  J. — at  that  time 
known  as  “Middlebrook”)  although,  as  will  afterward  appear,  his 
reputation  as  a topographer  was  known  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
because  of  certain  of  his  surveys  which  had  already  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  patriot  leaders  in  the  Jerseys. 

In  his  “Cash  Book,”106  Erskine  gives  an  itemized  list  of  his 
“Expenses  to  Philadelphia.”  Besides  indicating  the  route  over 
which  he  traveled,  it  furnishes  several  interesting  bits  of  informa- 
tion as  to  his  character,  his  habits  and  his  tastes.  The  tabulated 
figures  represent,  of  course,  pounds,  shillings  and  pence : 


“Jacobus’ —.12. — 

Veal  Town — . 5.— 

N.  Branch — . 3.9 

Correll’s  Ferry 1.  8.— 

Bogart’s —.13.9 

Billet  and  Board 2.17.— 

Germantown 1.12.— 

Horses 11.  4.— 

Bethlehem 3.12.— 

Ink  Powder 1.16.— 

300  quills 1.12. — 

Peter  the  Great 

(History)  —.—.08 

Ramsav’s  Poems107 —.—.08 

Cato  1.04.- 

Wine  -.17.06 


There  is,  moreover,  an  added  memorandum: 

“Business  good,  & payml  for  iron  from  Gen*  Mifflin.” 

It  may  be  explained  that  “Veal  Town”  corresponds  to  modern 
Bernardsville,  and  “Correll’s  Ferry”  is  Lambertville,  N.  J.  (on  the 
River  Delaware).  Erskine ’s  return  journey,  by  way  of  Bethlehem, 

‘“Document  No.  A-308.54,  “Erskine  Papers,”  Library  of  N.  J.  Hist.  Society,  Newark. 
‘"Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758),  one  of  the  lesser  poets  of  the  18th  century,  and,  of 
course,  a contemporary  of  Erskine’s  youth. 
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Pa.,  probably  led  him  homeward  through  the  Moravian  settlement 
of  Hope,  N.  J.,  thence  to  Ringwood  via  Sussex  Court  House  (modern 
Newton). 

In  his  cash-book  extensions,  Erskine  deducts  from  his  total 
expenses  the  items  for  ‘ ‘horses,  board  and  travel”  and  charges  the 
residue  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Ringwood  Iron  Works,  clearly  indi- 
cating how  closely  he  drew  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  what 
he  regarded  as  his  legitimate  services  for  the  struggling  colonies  in 
the  capacity  of  patriot- American  by  adoption,  and  as  manager,  in 
trust,  for  the  property  of  his  English  employers.  He  seems  to  have 
calculated  that  the  expenses  of  this  journey  were  occasioned  by  his 
service  to  the  patriot  cause,  while  his  outlays  for  physical  sustenance 
entailed  an  obligation  necessarily  to  be  met  by  those  in  whose  inter- 
est he  had  come  to  this  country. 

The  most  surprising  fact  in  connection  with  this  bill-collecting 
jaunt  of  the  worthy  Erskine  is  the  circumstance  that  he  was  success- 
ful in  inducing  Congress  (in  the  person  of  self-respecting  General 
Mifflin)  so  promptly  to  disgorge.  Considering  that  this  phenomenon 
occurred  at  a period  when  the  securing  of  ready  money  from  our 
poverty-stricken  governing  body  was  a thing  almost  unheard  of, 
one  wonders  just  what  “influence”  contributed  to  the  result.  Had 
Washington  himself  done  something  to  speed  up  the  payment?  We 
wonder. 

This  settlement,  which  Erskine  notes  with  evident  satisfaction, 
was  undoubtedly  a liquidation  of  the  charge  against  “the  United 
States”  which  is  debited  in  his  books  under  date  of  March,  1777 :108 
. . . “chevaux-de-frize  . . . £1022.17.6  . . . eleven  tons.” 
A careful  study  of  existing  records  leads  the  author  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  item  had  to  do  with  the  secondary  obstruction  (some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  abortive  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Lee 
barrier),  constructed  near  Polopel’s  Island,  south  of  Fishkill  and 
north  of  West  Point,109  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Viewed,  however,  from  the  personal  and  sentimental  stand- 
point, the  business  connected  with  Erskine ’s  Philadelphia  trip  fades 

108“Erskine  Papers.”  . . . Item  No.  A-308.54,  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark.  (The 
high  price  charged  gives  the  impression  that  it  represented  very  carefully-wrought  iron- 
work. ) 

109See  pp.  84-85,  E.  M.  Ruttenber’s  “Obstructions  to  the  Navigation  of  Hudson’s  River.”' 
J.  Munsell,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  i860. 
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into  the  background  as  we  conjure  from  the  long-vanished  past  a 
picture  of  Erskine,  the  man.  Place,  perhaps,  the  old  “King  of 
Prussia”  tavern  at  Germantown.  Time, — eleven  o’clock  or  mid- 
night. Setting,  an  alcove  in  the  deserted  tap-room.  Cato,  negro  body- 
servant,  sleeping  peacefully  without;  tired  horses  snugly  stalled; 
Erskine  reading.  “Ink-Powder”  and  quills  (destined  for  future 
use  in  lining  out  the  by-ways  to  be  trodden  by  the  path-finders  of 
liberty) — tucked  away  in  saddle  bags  not  far  away — are,  for  the 
moment,  forgotten.  The  story  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  semi- 
barbarous  civilization  has  likewise  been  relegated  to  a far  corner  of 
the  oaken  table  to  permit  ample  elbow-room  for  successive  refillings, 
of  the  sparkling  goblet  from  the  capacious  flagon ; while  Erskine,  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  peaceful  and  delightful  exhilaration, — forget- 
ting wars  and  rumors  of  wars — and  all  unconscious  of  his  own 
nemesis  (only  some  thousand  nights  distant),  is  in  communion  with 
the  poetic  spirit  of  Ramsay,  his  fellow-Scot.  ’Twould  be  interesting 
indeed  could  we  see  the  lines  he  read.  Ramsay’s  “love  song”  might 
well  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  hill-girt  Ringwood  and  his  waiting; 
spouse : 


“To  a’  our  haunts  I will  repair, 

By  greenwood,  shaw,  or  fountain, 

Or  where  the  summer  day  I’d  share 

Wi’  thee  upon  yon  mountain . . . 

Or  the  more  pertinent  lines  of  “Lochaber”  (wherein  is  set  forth 
the  resolve  of  the  heroic  swain  to  win  the  love  of  his  highland 
“Jeanie”  by  brave  deeds  of  glory)  may  have  caused  him  to  wish 
that  the  veil  of  his  own  future  might  be  momentarily  lifted  and  a 
glimpse  of  what  was  to  be  vouchsafed : 

‘ ‘ Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a far,  bloody  shore, 

Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more ! ’ ’ 

Erskine ! for  thee  verily  there  is  to  be  no  returning  to  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  Better  thy  wine  and  thy  dreams  of  long-continued 
happiness  than  a vision  of  the  bitter  truth ! Just  man  that  thou  hast 
proven  thyself  to  be,  thou  art  ready  for  either  life  or  death ; — per- 
chance the  latter  may  bring  thee  greater  peace  after  all,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  thy  reward  the  sooner! 
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CHAPTER  X 

Robert  Erskine,  Geographer  and  Surveyor-General 

The  first  personal  meeting  of  Washington  and  Erskine  occurred 
at  Pompton,  N.  J., — whether  by  circumstantial  accident  or  pre- 
arrangement we  do  not  know.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  quar- 
tered at  this  hamlet  on  July  11th  to  13th,  1777,  being  detained  by 
inclement  weather  while  en  route  to  the  Ramapo  defile  (Smith’s 
Clove)  in  consequence  of  Burgoyne’s  advance  from  the  northward 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  region  of  the  Hudson  Highlands. 
Well  authenticated  tradition  has  it  that  he  lodged  at  the  little  frame 
cottage  of  Captain  Arent  Schuyler  (of  the  same  fine  stock  as  the 
Albany  Schuylers),  situated  at  the  road  intersection  where  now 
stands  the  commemorative  monument, — the  house  itself  having  long 
since  disappeared.110 

Erskine ’s  letter  to  Washington  of  Nov.  24,  1777  (which  will 
hereafter  be  set  down),  refers  to  the  interview  “at  the  cross-roads” 
as  being  of  an  introductory  character,  but  Washington’s  own  com- 
munication to  Congress, — in  which  he  suggests  that  Erskine ’s  abil- 
ity and  worth  should  be  given  official  recognition — implies  that  the 
latter  had  already  rendered  services  of  signal  importance  to  the 
patriot  cause.  The  logical  inference  is  that  Washington, — being 
aware  of  Erskine ’s  reputation  as  a skilled  topographer, — met  and 
conversed  with  him  at  Pompton,  and  entered  into  a tentative  agree- 
ment then  and  there. 

The  government  records  shows  that  Erskine  was  commissioned 
Geographer  and  Surveyor-General  to  the  American  Army,  July 
27th,  1777,  indicating  a surprising  promptitude  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  complying  with  Washington’s  request.  The  letter  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  which  brought  about  this  result111  was  written 
at  Suff era’s  Tavern,  shortly  following  the  interview  between  him- 
self and  the  Ringwood  iron-master : 

U0Comp.  Baker’s  " Itinerary  of  General  Washington,”  pp.  76-77. 
luCompare  Ford’s  "Life  of  Washington,”  Vol  V,  p.  498. 
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July  19th,  1777. 

“To  the  Committee  of  Congress”: — 

A good  geographer  to  survey  the  roads  and  take  sketches  of  the 
country  where  the  army  is  to  act  would  be  extremely  useful,  and 
might  be  attended  with  exceedingly  valuable  consequences.  He 
might  with  propriety  have  the  chief  direction  of  the  Guides,  who 
must  have  a head  to  procure,  govern  and  pay  them.  If  such  a person 
should  be  approved  of,  I would  beg  leave  to  recommend  Mr.  Robert 
Erskine,  who  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  this  business,  and  has  already 
assisted  us  in  making  maps  of  the  country;  and  has  (as  I am  in- 
formed) uniformly  supported  the  character  of  a fast  friend  to 
America.”  Geo.  Washington.” 

General  Washington,  upon  the  28th  of  July, — losing  no  time, 
as  will  be  observed — communicated  the  confirmatory  resolution  of 
Congress  to  Mr.  Erskine,  accompanied  by  a brief  note  as  follows, 
dictated  to  his  young  aide,  Alexander  Hamilton  :112 

“ Flemmington,  (N.  J.)  28th  July,  1777. 

Sir:— In  consequence  of  my  representations  to  Congress  of  the 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  having  a good  geographer  to 
accompany  the  army,  and  my  recommendation  of  you  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  have  come  to  the  enclosed  resolution  authorizing  me  to 
appoint  you  or  any  other  gentleman  I shall  think  proper  to  act  in 
the  capacity  therein  specified,  and  to  determine  the  allowance  of  pay 
to  be  annexed  to  the  office.  I shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  you  to  let 
me  know  without  delay  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  suit  you  to 
undertake  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  at  Head 
Quarters  to  fix  the  matter  upon  a proper  footing,  and  put  everything 
in  a train  for  the  execution  of  it.  If  you  engage,  your  entrance  upon 
the  business  will  be  immediately  necessary,  as  there  can  be  no  time 
in  which  your  services  will  be  more  useful  than  the  present. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obdt.  Servt. 

Geo.  Washington.” 

Washington  had  now  set  his  face  toward  Philadelphia,  well- 
nigh  certain  that  Howe  had  decided  to  strike  for  that  prize,  although, 
as  he  wrote  to  Gates,  he  could  not  help  casting  his  eyes  continually 
behind  him,  marveling  at  the  strange  abandonment  of  Burgoyne.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  desires  Erskine ’s  prompt 
cooperation.  Howbeit,  his  “headquarters” — for  the  next  three 
months — were  as  shifting  and  transitory  as  the  proverbial  tent  of 

“MS.  draft  of  this  letter  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  MS.  Divi- 
sion, Item  No.  331-B-3-2. 
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the  Arab,  and  the  desired  personal  and  detailed  conference  was  long 
delayed.  From  Flemington  (as  now  spelled)  the  Commander  moved 
rapidly  to  Coryell’s  (Correll’s)  Ferry  on  the  Delaware,  and  from 
thence  to  Philadelphia ; at  which  place  he  probably  received 
Erskine’s  interesting  and  cordial  letter  of  acknowledgment:113 

Rixgwood,  August  1st,  1777. 

‘ ‘ May  it  please  your  Excellency : 

Your  favour  of  the  28th  ultimo,  concerning  the  office  of  Geog- 
rapher, I had  the  honour  to  receive  yesterday  at  Pompton.  The 
distinction  you  confer  upon  me,  I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  with 
graditude ; and  shall  be  happy  to  render  every  service  in  my  power 
to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the  cause  in  which  the  rights  of  humanity 
are  so  deeply  interested:  on  these  accounts  it  is  necessary  to  be 
explicit;  both  by  laying  before  you  my  ideas  of  the  whole  subject  at 
once,  and  likewise  by  setting  forth  how  much  time  and  attention  I 
can  immediately  bestow  on  the  proposed  department. 

It  is  then  perhaps  proper  to  begin  with  a general  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  order  to  shew  what  may  really  be  accom- 
plished by  a Geographer,  that  more  may  not  be  expected  than  it  is 
practicable  to  perform ; and  that  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the 
number  of  assistants  required  should  the  Map  of  any  particular 
district  be  required  in  a given  time.  It  is  obvious  that  in  planning  a 
country  a great  part  of  the  ground  must  be  walked  over,  par- 
ticularly the  banks  of  Rivers  and  Roads;  as  much  of  which  may 
be  traced  and  laid  down  in  three  hours  as  could  be  walked  over 
in  one;  or  in  other  words  a Surveyor  who  can  walk  15  miles  a 
day  may  plan  5 miles ; if  the  country  is  open,  and  stations  of  con- 
siderable length  can  be  obtained,  then  perhaps  greater  dispatch  can 
be  made ; very  little  more,  however,  in  general  can  be  expected ; if  it 
is  considered  that  the  Surveyor,  besides  attending  to  the  course  and 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  way  he  is  traversing,  should  at  all 
convenient  places  where  he  can  see  around  him,  take  observations 
and  angles  to  Mountains,  hills,  steeples,  houses  and  other  objects 
which  present  themselves,  in  order  to  fix  their  site;  to  correct  his 
work;  and  to  facilitate  its  being  connected  with  other  Surveys.  A 
Surveyor  might  go  to  work  with  two  Chain-bearers  and  himself ; but 
in  this  case  he  must  carry  his  own  instruments,  and  some  of  them 
must  frequently  traverse  the  ground  three  times  over  at  least; 
therefore,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  and  delay,  as  men  enough 
can  be  had  from  Camp  without  additional  expense,  six  attendants  to 
each  surveyor  will  be  proper ; to  wit,  two  Chain-bearers,  one  to  carry 

113Original  manuscript  among  the  “Papers  of  General  Washington,”  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SITE  OF  WASHINGTON'S  REVOLUTIONARY  HEAD- 
QUARTERS AT  POMPTON,  N.  J. 

Here  stood  formerly  the  homestead  of  Captain  Arent 
Schuyler.  A battered  ventilator  from  the  ill-fated  battle- 
ship “Maine”  surmounts  the  memorial  which  tells  the  story 
of  Washington’s  tarrying  at  this  spot  in  1777. 


LINKS  OF  THE  SECOND  HUDSON  RIVER  CHAIN  DIS- 
PLAYED ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  U.  S.  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. 

In  the  making  of  this  obstruction  Erskine’s  Ring- 
wood  Iron  Works  had  a prominent  part. 
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the  Instrument,  and  three  to  hold  flag  staffs ; two  flags,  indeed,  are 
only  wanted  in  common;  but  three  are  necessary  for  running  a 
straight  line  with  dispatch;  and  the  third  flag  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  several  cases  besides.  From  what  one  Surveyor  can  db, 
it  will  therefore  appear  that  in  making  a plan,  like  all  other  business, 
the  more  hands  are  employed  in  it,  the  sooner  it  may  be  accom- 
plished; likewise,  that  the  director  of  the  Surveyors  will  have  full 
employment  in  making  general  observations,  and  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent surveys  as  they  come  in,  upon  one  general  Map;  and.  at  any 
rate,  that  a correct  plan  must  be  a work  of  time. 

A great  deal  however  may  be  done  towards  the  formation  of  an 
useful  Map,  by  having  some  general  outlines  justly  laid  down;  and 
the  situation  of  some  remarkable  places  accurately  ascertained; 
from  such  data,  other  places  may  be  pointed  out,  bv  information 
and  computed  distances ; in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a tolerable  idea 
of  the  Country;  especially  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  maps  in 
being,  which  can  be  procured:  and  this,  perhaps,  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expected,  should  plans  be  required  to  keep  pace  with  the 
transitions  of  War. 

Navigable  Rivers,  and  those  which  cannot  be  easily  forded,  and 
likewise  the  capital  roads,  should  be  laid  down  with  all  the  accuracy 
possible ; but,  in  the  Map  of  a country,  the  general  course  of  fordable 
rivers  need  only  be  attended  to ; it  not  being  practicable  to  express 
small  windings  but  on  large  scale,  the  same  accuracy  not  being 
required  here  which  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and 
boundaries  of  private  property.  In  general,  therefore,  the  adja- 
cence  to,  and  intersection  of,  such  rivers  with  roads,  will  determine 
their  course  with  sufficient  exactness : the  situation  of  woods  and 
mountains,  too,  may  be  remarked  in  a similar  manner. 

Young  gentlemen  of  Mathematical  genius,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Geometry,  and  who  have  a taste  for  drawing, 
would  be  the  most  proper  assistants  for  a Geographer.  Such,  in  a 
few  days  practice,  may  be  made  expert  surveyors.  The  instrument 
best  adapted  for  accuracy  and  dispatch  is  the  Plain-Table ; by  this, 
the  Surveyor  plans  as  he  proceeds,  and— not  having  his  work  to 
protract  in  the  evening— may  attend  the  longer  to  it  in  the  day. 
One  of  these  instruments,  with  a chain  and  ten  iron-shod  arrows, 
should  be  provided  for  each  of  the  Surveyors  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  employ. 

But  I ought  not  trouble  your  excellency  with  the  minutia  of  the 
business,  it  is  time  now  to  proceed  to  my  own  situation.  I was 
engaged  for  America  on  purpose  to  superintend  the  Iron  Works 
under  my  direction;  in  conjunction  with  another  Gentleman;  who, 
not  choosing  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Proprietors114  was 

’“This  evidently  refers  to  John  Jacob  Faesch. 
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dismissed  from  their  service,  which  developed  the  charge  of  the 
whole  upon  me.  The  great  confidence  my  employers  have  all  along 
placed  in  my  integrity  and  honour,  has  demanded  my  best  endeavors 
on  their  behalf.  These,  however,  have  been  very  partial  and  un ef- 
fectual, from  unavoidable  causes,  and  of  the  immense  sums  which 
had  been  sunk  and  expended  for  them  before  I arrived,  very  little 
now  remains  but  their  Lands,  which,  I suppose,  if  sold  at  the  best 
market,  would  not  make  up  the  money  they  have  lost  by  £60,000 
Sterling.  The  Owners,  who  reside  chiefly  in  London,  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  my  sentiments  concerning  America  from  the  first  of 
the  dispute.  As  they  have  been  totally  silent  respecting  my  political 
opinions,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  my  conduct— which  in  other 
respects  they  have  fully  approved— has  not,  in  this  case,  met  with 
their  disapprobation.  These  circumstances,  however,  I mention  only 
by  the  by ; for,  whatever  be  their  private  sentiments,  and  whatever 
feuds  and  differences  take  place  between  States  and  Nations,  yet 
these  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  or 
cancel  the  duty  one  individual  owes  to  another.  I,  therefore,  hold 
myself  as  much  bound  as  ever  to  be  accountable  for  the  trust  reposed 
in  me.  Such  being  the  case,  I cannot  relinquish  the  concerns  of 
which  I have  the  charge  till  I have  brought  them  to  a proper  con- 
clusion. Moreover,  the  suspension  of  intercourse  with  my  principals 
has  obliged  me  to  become  personally  answerable  for  all  the  contracts 
I have  or  had  made  in  their  behalf ; and  thus  I have  in  a great 
measure,  become  a principal  myself,  and  invested  my  own  property 
to  the  amount  of  some  thousand  pounds  in  their  stock. 

These  particulars  I have  troubled  you  with  to  shew  that  I can- 
not at  present  devote  my  whole  time  to  the  Department  you  have 
obligingy  offered,  having  got  between  £20,000  and  £30,000  moveable 
property  to  dispose  of,  and  accounts  to  a large  amount  to  settle  and 
discharge.  My  present  business  is  now,  however,  so  far  circum- 
scribed that  I can  employ  at  least  half  my  time  in  the  Public  Service, 
and  by  the  opening  of  next  campaign,  perhaps  the  whole ; concern- 
ing, which,  too,  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  I can  fully  depend  on  your 
candour ; and  that  I can  very  soon  attend  to  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment for  such  a length  of  time  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  a begin- 
ning of  the  business,  which  afterwards  may  be  carried  on  under 
mine  or  another’s  direction,  as  shall  be  thought  proper. 

Having  thus  far  encroached  on  your  Excellency’s  time  with 
regret,  I request  your  kind  indulgence  finally  to  observe,  that  the 
stated  terms  upon  which  myself  and  others  of  my  profession  used  to 
do  business  in  England,  were  a Guinea  a day  and  all  reasonable 
expenses,  such  as  travelling  charges  and  the  hire  of  laborers  and 
assistants. 

I hope,  if  it  please  God,  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you 
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early  in  the  week  after  next:  meantime,  I have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  greatly  obliged,  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Robert  Erskine 

His  Excellency,  General  Washington.” 

To  one  so  familiar  with  Erskine ’s  “Profession”  as  was  Wash- 
ington, the  details  of  what  the  former  proposed  to  do  must  have  met 
with  a thorough  and  understanding  approval.  In  his  own  youthful 
days  (in  the  wilderness  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia) 
he  too  had  stretched  the  chain,  and  planted  flags,  and  outlined  the 
tortuous  courses  of  rivers : of  the  difficulties  incident  to  this  sort  of 
work  in  a broken  and  mountainous  country  he  was  fully  aware. 
That  he  acquiesced  in  Erskine ’s  plan,  and  availed  of  the  part-time 
arrangement,  is  understood;  although  three  months  now  elapsed 
without  any  further  written  communication  between  them.  This  is 
natural  enough;  as  the  swift-following  events  incident  to  the  lost 
battle  of  the  Brandywine,  the  complicated  maneuvering  around  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  abortive  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British  from  Ger- 
mantown, were  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

From  the  temporary  headquarters  of  Washington  at  White- 
marsh,  Pennsylvania  (the  house  of  George  Emlen,  Upper  Dublin, 
where  he  had  been  since  Nov.  2nd  and  remained  for  five  weeks)  came 
a letter  to  Erskine  in  the  hand  of  Col.  Tench  Tilghman,115  Washing- 
ton’s aide.  The  fact  that  it  was  directed  to  “Wm.  Erskine,  Esq.,” 
would  give  the  impression  that  the  members  of  the  headquarters 
staff  were  either  overwhelmed  with  work,  or  else  that  the  master  of 
Ringwood  was  not  personally  known  to  Tilghman.  The  existing 
“duplicate  copy”  among  Washington’s  papers  bears  no  signature, 
but  the  original  was,  most  likely,  signed  by  the  General,  as  the  word- 
ing would  indicate. 

It  will  likewise  be  noted  that  the  “office”  upon  which  Erskine 
is  to  enter  is  referred  to  in  so  guarded  a manner  that  no  one  would 
suspect  its  importance.  This  vagueness  is  intentional,  without  doubt. 
Bearers  of  letters  were  always  liable  to  capture  by  the  enemy,  and 

“'Item  No.  225-B-4-2,  “Washington  Papers,”  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  shrewd  Commander  was  taking  no  chances  of  having  his  plans 
for  a Surveyor-General  nipped  in  the  bud : 

Headquarters,  Whitemarsh,  14th  November  1777. 

“Sir:— I shall  be  glad  to  know  by  return  of  the  bearer  whether 
the  portable  ovens,  bespoke  last  Summer,  are  finished.  If  they  are, 
you  may  send  them  down  to  the  Army  if  you  can  procure  waggons ; 
if  you  cannot,  let  m,e  know  and  I will  order  the  Qr.  M.  General  to 
send  for  them. 

Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when  you  think  you  will  be  able  to 
enter  upon  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I spoke  to  you  about 
last  summer.  I am,  Sir, 

Yr.  most  obt.  Servt. 

Vm.  Erskine,  Esq.  (Geo.  Washington).” 

Happily  for  Erskine ’s  reputation  for  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, the  ovens  were  ready  and  waiting, — as  we  shall  presently  learn. 
And  the  interesting  part  of  this  transaction  comes  to  light  when  we 
consult  his  Cash  Book.116  Therein  we  find  that  he  had  already  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  from  General  Mifflin  a goodly  sum  on  account  of 
the  work,  having  made  a second  journey  to  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose. That  Erskine  could  again  induce  Mifflin  to  make  such  prompt 
payment,  at  a time  when  Philadelphia  was  upset  with  uncertainty 
and  the  Continental  treasury  in  a more  than  usual  impoverished 
condition,  speaks  volumes  for  his  Scottish  thrift  and  powers  of  per- 
suasion. Yet  here  we  have  the  entry,  as  proof  sufficient: 

“1777— August— Sales— Pec ’d  of  Col.  Mifflin  on  acc’t 

Ovens  £533.6.8 

A second  very  delightful  character-study  of  Robert  Erskine 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  biographer  through  the  discovery  of  the 
appended  memorandum  in  his  minor  account  book  (which  is  also  at 
the  N.  J.  Historical  Society),  having  direct  reference  to  his  trip  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  above  occasion.  He  appears  to  have  mingled 
business  and  pleasure  whenever  possible,  being  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  books  with  which  to  stock  his  Ringwood  library.  He  was  like  a 
prosperous  countryman  coming  to  town,  and  I suppose  carried  with 
him  several  lists  of  needed  articles.  That  he  remembered  Mrs. 
Erskine,  and  that  either  she  or  himself  possessed  a “sweet-tooth” 


118 At  the  N.  J.  Hist.  Society,  Newark. 
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seems  obvious.  Surely,  on  this  particular  journey,  attention  was 
again  paid,  in  equal  measure,  to  the  wants  of  body,  soul  and  spirit : 

“Expenses  going  and  returning  to  and  from  Philadelphia  for 


payment  of  Ovens,  etc. : 

27  sheets  Drawing  Paper  ....... £4.  1.— 

Brushes 16.  3y2 

Snuff 10.— 

Sewing  Silk - 8. — 

14  volumes,  Nature  and  Art 20. — .— 

4 “ “ “ “ , Displayed 8.—.— 

8 “ Spectator 12.—.— 

Walker’s  Sermons 9.— 

Compass 1.12.— 

Maldng  Breeches 1.16.— 

Sugar  Candy,  2 lbs 


Ointment,  Camphor,  Cream  Tartar,  C'antharides,  etc.” 

Finding  himself,  therefore,  some  months  ahead  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  matter  of  the  ovens  (of  the  completion  of 
which  Washington  was  evidently  unaware)  and  having  already 
applied  himself  to  the  matter  of  military  surveys,  Erskine  could 
answer,  with  assurance,  as  follows : 

Ringwood,  November  24th,  1777. 

“May  it  please  your  Exc’y:— 

The  twenty  Ovens  ordered  last  Summer,  concerning  which  I 
have  your  favour  of  the  14th  inst.,  were  delivered  as  follows : four  to 
Col.  Mifflin,  as  the  army  passed  Pompton ; fourteen  were  sent  after  it 
to  Morristown,  by  seven  waggons  employed  for  that  purpose;  and 
two  large  and  two  small  ones  remained  here,  when  I was  at  Wilming- 
ton, which  I mentioned  to  Col.  Mifflin ; who  ordered  me  to  send  four, 
(viz.  two  large  and  two  small)  to  the  care  of  Major  Taylor  at  New 
Windsor,  which  was  done;  and  to  keep  the  rest  here  till  further 
orders. 

From  the  time  I had  the  honour  of  speaking  with  you  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  I fully  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  proposed  office  next 
spring,  should  it  then  be  vacant ; and,  God  willing,  I shall  devote  my 
whole  time  to  it,  if  your  Exc’y  thinks  proper,  by  the  beginning  of 
next  April;  meanwhile,  I have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  some  part 
of  my  time  now  to  the  public  service ; Govr.  Clinton  having  accepted 
of  my  assistance  at  New  Windsor ; where  I have  been  taking  Surveys 
and  Levels  of  the  ground  near  the  Chevaux-de-frise,  for  a Fort; 
which  is  erecting  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Engineer  Your 
Excellency  sent  to  Fort  Montgomery.  I am  happy  to  assist  a gentle- 
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man  of  skill  in  his  profession,  from  whom,  much  of  the  art  of  prac- 
tical Engineering  may  be  learnt,  and  I shall  return  to  the  North 
River  again  in  a few  days,  to  finish  some  surveys  at  New  Windsor, 
Forts  Constitution,  Montgomery,  etc.,  Copies  of  which  shall  immedi- 
ately be  transmitted  to  your  Excellency  by 
May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  most  obliged  and  most  obedt.  humble  servant, 

Robert  Erskine.” 

The  reference  to  “Wilmington”  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
above  strengthens  me  in  the  belief  that  Erskine  had,  during  the 
interval,  made  at  least  one  trip  to  the  scene  of  military  activity, 
there  to  prepare  hastily-executed  surveys  for  the  use  of  the 
Commander. 

True  to  his  promise  to  Washington,  Robert  Erskine  contrived 
to  mingle  business  affairs  with  Army  matters  during  the  early 
months  of  1778.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  struggling  through 
at  Valley  Forge;  the  British  were  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  at 
Philadelphia.  The  Hudson  Highlands  were  once  again  under  patriot 
control, — the  British  having  withdrawn  down  the  river  to  New 
York  after  failing  to  effect  a junction  with  Burgoyne  before 
Saratoga. 

In  the  letter  which  follows,  Erskine  speaks  in  terms  of  warmest 
praise  of  the  French  Engineer,  Colonel  La  Radiere.  He  was  one  of 
four  engineers  who  had  served  in  the  French  Army;  and  whose 
services  had  been  secured  for  the  Continental  cause  by  Silas  Deane 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  Commissioners  in  France, 
upon  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  with  the  sanction  and  encour- 
agement of  the  French  government.  Duportail,  Laumoy,  Radiere 
and  Gouvion  all  served  with  distinction.  Duportail  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a Brigadier  Generalship.  Radiere  died  in  the  service  at 
the  beginning  of  1780.117  Lossing’s  “Field  Booh  of  the  Revolution” 
gives  many  details  as  to  the  fortification  at  West  Point,  and  makes; 
interesting  reading  in  conjunction  with  this  letter  of  Erskine ’s  :118 

Ringwood,  March  26th,  1778. 

“May  it  please  your  Excellency:— 

The  enclosed  plan  is  so  far  from  being  worthy  your  attention 

n,See  Journals  of  the  U.  S.  Continental  Congress,  III,  pp.  224,  322,  403. 

‘“Original  among  the  “Washington  Papers,”  Congressional  Library,  MS.  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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that  I have  delayed  sending  it  till  now,  in  hopes  of  making  one  more 
compleat,  by  taking  in  a greater  scope  of  the  North  River,  at  least 
between  the  Chevaux-de-frise  and  West  Point,  where  a fort  is  now 
building ; but  as  I find1  Col.  La  Radiere,  who  is  now  here  on  his  way 
to  New  Windsor,  has  not  been  furnished  with  any  further  surveys, 
from  which  I expected  to  copy,  I have  presumed  to  transmit  this, 
though  very  imperfect  on  account  of  the  small  space  it  comprehends. 

When  I went  to  survey  at  New  Windsor,  I proposed  to  make  a 
map  of  the  river  from  thence  to  Haverstraw,  which  would  have 
comprehended  all  the  highlands,  and  pointed  out,  without  dispute, 
the  most  proper  situations  to  fortify ; but  this  I found  impracticable, 
both  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  time  required  to 
settle  my  private  concerns  in  such  a manner  as  to  attend  Your 
Excellencie ’s  commands  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  should  you 
require  my  services  the  ensuing  campaign.  I am,  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem, 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  humb.  Servant, 

Robt.  Erskine.” 

His  Excellency,  General  Washington. 

Washington’s  acknowledgment  (written  at  the  Potts’  House, 
Valley  Forge)  is  an  unmistakable  compliment  to  Erskine’s  skill  as  a 
topographer  :119 

Headquarters,  11th  April,  1778. 

“Sir:— I rec’d  yours  of  the  26th  March  inclosing  an  elegant 
draft  of  part  of  the  Hudson  River.  If  your  affairs  are  in  such  a 
situation  that  they  will  admit  of  your  attendance  upon  the  Army,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Capt.  Scull,  who  is 
intended  for  one  of  your  assistants,  has  been  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  Country  adjacent  to  the  Camp. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yr.  most  obt.  Servt., 

Geo.  Washington.” 

Robert  Erskine,  Esq.,  Ringwood, 

To  the  care  of  Col.  Taylor,  New  Windsor. 

Robert  Erskine  and  George  Washington  met  face-to-face  for 
the  second  time  at  Valley  Forge,  when  glorious  spring  was  busily 
bedecking  the  uplands  bordering  the  Schuykill  with  gorgeous  blos- 
soms ; and  the  patriot  army  was  all  a-tingle  with  animation  at  the 
prospect  of  administering  a drubbing  to  the  Brittish  who  were  known 

n9From  duplicate  copy,  in  the  writing  of  Tilghman,  preserved  among  “The  Papers  of 
General  Washington,”  at  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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to  be  meditating  an  immediate  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  after  a 
winter  of  more  or  less  demoralizing  inactivity. 

Shortly  following  this  conference,  and  even  while  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Monmouth  were  shaping  them- 
serves  toward  a climax,120  Erskine  endeavors  to  get  into  touch  with 
Simeon  Dewitt  (later  to  become  famous  and  honored  as  the  Sur- 
veyor-General of  New  York  State),  whom  he  has  decided  upon  as  his 
chief  lieutenant.  The  following  communication,  bearing  the  super- 
scription, “On  Public  Service.  To  MR.  SIMEON  DE  WITT,  at  Dr. 
Andrew  De  Witt’s,  Rotchester  Township,  Ulster  County,”  explains 
itself  quite  fully  :121 


Ringwood,  June  20th,  1778. 

“Sir:— As  I have  got  a Commission  from  his  Exc’y.  Genl. 
Washington  for  Geographer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Army,  and  have 
his  permission  to  engage  you  as  one  of  my  assistants,  I beg  leave  to 
inform  you  that  your  pay,  in  that  capacity,  will  be  two  dollars  per 
day,  an  horse  and  one  ration  when  at  Camp,  and  travelling  expenses 
when  employed  at  a distance  from  it,  which  terms  I have  no  doubt 
will  be  agreeable.  I shall  therefore  be  glad  if  you  will  come  here  as 
soon  as  possible  to  accompany  me  to  the  army,  to  which  I propose  to 
set  out  again  next  Friday. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,— 

June  23d,  1778. 

Sir:— Above  is  a copy  I sent  by  express  to  your  uncle,  Genl. 
Clinton,  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  An  opportunity  offering,  I send  a 
duplicate : it  may  perhaps  be  Monday  next  before  I set  off ; should  I 
go  sooner,  I shall  leave  directions  where  you  shall  follow. 

Sir, 

Your  humbl.  Servt., 

Robt.  Erskine.” 


Mr.  Simeon  De  Witt. 


,2°On  the  20th  of  June,  Washington  was  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  on  the  23rd  at  Hope- 
well,  N.  J.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought. 

121This  letter  at  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Manuscript  Division, 
“Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,”  filed  as  “C.  C. -41-2-497.” 
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The  Hudson  River  Obstructions  and  the  Campaigns  Against  the 

Indians 

The  extent  of  the  services  rendered  by  Robert  Erskine  and  the 
quantity  of  the  material  supplied  by  his  Ringwood  Iron  Works 
toward  the  making  of  the  famous  Hudson  River  chains  seems  to  be 
a subject  inviting  debate.  The  first  obstruction  was,  of  course,  the 
chevaux-de-frise  between  Forts  Lee  and  Washington.  Of  this,  which 
cannot  properly  be  denominated  a “ chain,”  we  have  already  spoken. 

In  discussing  the  many  perplexing  circumstances  connected  with 
the  chains  of  1777  and  1778,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  an  intentional 
secrecy  surrounded  these  operations.  Our  chief  sources  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  chain  stretched  across  the  river  from  Fort  Mont- 
gomery to  Anthony’s  Nose  in  the  spring  of  1777,  as  well  as  that  at 
West  Point  a year  afterward,  are  the  official  papers  of  Governor 
Clinton,  as  digested  by  Ruttenber.122  Under  the  orders  of  a “Secret 
Committee”  from  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  work  was  com- 
menced upon  the  Fort  Montgomery  project  during  the  summer  of 
1776.  After  various  experiments,  it  was  determined  to  utilize  the 
chain  originally  intended  for  the  obstruction  of  the  River  Sorel  near 
Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  was  brought  down  to  Pough- 
keepsie, and  there  assembled  and  added  to  by  Van  Zandt,  Lawrence 
and  Tudor.  When  finally  it  was  drawn  across  the  river,  late  in 
March,  1777,  it  comprised  an  elaborate  barrier,  the  heavy  chain 
being  supported  upon  wooden  floats  placed  beneath  it  at  frequent 
intervals;  the  whole  being  protected  on  the  down-stream  side  by 
cumbersome  wooden  booms.  Although  it  gave  promise  of  great 
defensive  possibilities,  it  was  fated  to  suffer  ignominious  capture  in 
its  entirety.  When  the  formidable  British  expeditionary  flotilla 
under  Vaughan  and  Wallace  passed  up  the  great  river  in  early  Octo- 
ber to  effect  a junction  with  hard-pressed  Burgoyne  (then  struggling 
to  maintain  himself  north  of  Saratoga),  they  wisely  came  to  a halt 

122 E.  M.  Ruttenber’s  "Obstructions  to  the  Navigation  of  Hudson’s  River.”  J.  Munsell, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  i860. 
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below  the  barrier.  But,  after  successfully  engaging  the  land  forces 
which  but  half -garrisoned  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  (which 
they  did  on  the  6th  of  October),  the  enemy  found  themselves  at  lib- 
erty to  remove  the  chain  at  leisure.  Their  enterprise  completely 
failing  in  its  main  purpose, — for  Burgoyne’s  situation  was  already 
beyond  relief — it  may  be  imagined  that  the  dejected  British  derived 
peculiar  pleasure  in  possessing  themselves  of  the  aforesaid  chain 
upon  their  return  journey  down-stream.  So  highly  did  they  appre- 
ciate its  quality  and  workmanship  that  it  was  sent  across  the  Atlan- 
tic as  a trophy  of  victory,  and  for  many  years  it  did  service  at  Gib- 
raltar, where — along  the  mole — it  served  as  a protection  to  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  behind  Britain’s  impregnable  fortress. 

The  patriot  officer  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  abortive  Fort 
Montgomery  obstruction  was  Captain  Thomas  Machin  (1744-1819), 
an  engineer  attached  to  Gen.  Knox’s  artillery,  who  had  been  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  serve  under  Col.  George  Clinton.  As  to  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  incidental  materials  employed  in  elaborat- 
ing and  placing  the  contrivance  in  position,  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
almost  all  the  iron-works  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  Hudson 
contributed  their  quota,  great  or  small,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situ- 
ation demanded.  There  were  many  alterations  in  the  original  plans ; 
the  chain  parted  once ; small  iron,  such  as  bolts,  bars  and  spikes,  was 
repeatedly  needed  upon  short  notice ; and  altogether  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  any  one  concern  monopolized  the  work.  There  is  pre- 
served at  Newburgh,  in  the  Museum  Building  adjoining  Washing- 
ton’s famous  headquarters,  an  original  bill,  in  the  holograph  of 
Erskine  himself,  which  constitutes  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  a 
not  inconsequential  part  in  this  undertaking.  The  following  copy 
is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Louie  F.  Shuart,  the  Curator : 


Messrs.  Thomas  Machin  & John  Nicoll 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

To  Robert  Erskine,  Ringwood,  Dr. 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

1777  Clips  Links  Bolts  By  Whom  Carted  Weight 

August  21,  to  27  18  . . Henry  Cole 1-  0-1-  0 

Sept.  8,“  ..  11  ..  Ditto  4-0-21 

9, “ 19  18  ..  Robert  Devenport  ....  16-1-21 

Oct.  2,  “ 18  27  18  Patrick  McDougald’s 

Negroe 19-2-  0 
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4,“ 

14 

l 21 

14 

William  Clark 

15-0-  7 

6,  “ 

16 

15 

16 

Richard  Goldsmith,  Jr. 

15-2-14 

<<  << 

18 

30 

18 

Ditto 

1-  1-1-  0 

a u 

, . 

42 

, , 

Jonathan  Whyte  

15-0-21 

a a 

24 

. . 

24 

Ditto 

15-0-  7 

a a 

16 

24 

16 

Coleman  Curtis 

18-2-  7 

<<  a 

14 

21 

14 

James  Runels 

15-3-14 

7,“ 

28 

12 

28 

David  Sutherland 

1-  0-3-  0 

<<  << 

30 

# . 

. . 

John  Mandeville 

15-1-  0 

a a 

28 

, , 

27 

Henry  Vandousar 

15-3-  7 

Novemr-  1,  “ 

51 

37 

22 

At  Ringwood 

Waste 

2-  1-1-  0 
1-  7-0-  0 

303 

276 

197 

Tons  

14-17-0-  7 

46  Setts  of  Clips,  Bolts  & Chains  Compleat) 

29%  Setts  Clips  & 3%  Setts  Bolts (14-17-0-7 

101  Bars  2 Inch  Chain  Iron 3-  8-0-21 

100  do  iy2  Inch  Ditto  2-10-1-  7 5-18-2-0 

(for  mooring  chain.) 

Tons  20-15-2-7  @14/ 

T.  C.  Q.  Lbs.  £2908-18-  9 

To  Making  14-17-0-7  of  Bar  Iron  into  the  above) 

Clips,  Bolts  and  Chains. . \@  14/  2079-  8-  9 
To  Carting  the  two  First  Loads  Wt.  1-4-1-21. . .@10/  12-  4-  4 y2 


£5000-11-10 y2 

By  Cash  Received  in  part  of  Capt.  Machin’s  Order  on 

Capt.  Nicoll  for  £2,000 1300-  0-  0 


Balance  £3700-ll-101/> 

N.  B.  This  Account  shall  be  further  credited  with  the 
above  5-18-2-0  of  Iron  made  for  the  Boom  & Moor- 
ing Chain  if  not  wanted  by  the  States,  Amount- 
ing to 829-10-  0 


which  will  reduce  the  Balance  to  £2871-  1-10 y2 

Again,  Erskine’s  “Cash  Book”123  preserves  the  record  of  other 
interesting  debit  and  credit  items ; among  which  the  following  are,  I 
think,  of  a significance  similar  to  the  bill  at  Newburgh:  the  last  item 
being  the  precise  sum  credited  thereon : 


“’See  “Erskine  Papers,”  at  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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1777 — July,  “Received  of  Gen.  Mifflin,  for  37  tons  of 


bar  iron,  delivered  to  Peekskill £2960. — . — 

1777 — Aug.  “Sales,  Rich.  Machin 303.17.  6y2 

1777 — Sep.  “Received  on  account  Boom  Iron 1300. — . — 


Why  was  “bar  iron”  delivered  to  Peekskill  if  it  were  not  for 
the  river  obstruction?  And  for  what  other  purpose  could  “boom 
iron”  have  been  used,  if  not  for  the  same  object?  To  my  mind,  these 
entries  prove  conclusively  that  Erskine’s  iron  manufactory  at  Ring- 
wood  performed  its  due  share  of  the  labor  incident  to  the  Fort  Mont- 
gomery chain  and  boom,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  estimated  to  be 
£70,000  sterling. 

The  order  for  the  second  or  “West  Point”  Chain,  was  placed 
with  Noble,  Townsend  & Company  (proprietors  of  the  Stirling  Iron 
Works)  February  2nd,  1778,  by  Hugh  Hughes,  Deputy  Quartermas- 
ter General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  This  chain  was  com- 
pleted and  swung  across  the  river  between  Constitution  Island  and 
West  Point  on  April  30th,  1778,  at  a point  where  it  turns  sharply 
and  narrows  greatly  in  width.  As  originally  specified,  the  links 
were  to  be  constructed  of  iron  “about  214"  square” ; each  link  about 
2 feet  long;  the  length  of  the  chain  required  stated  as  “500  yards.” 
Some  authorities  maintain  that  portions  of  the  chain  were  actually 
composed  of  larger  and  heavier  links,  but  this  is  debatable. 

The  West  Point  chain  was  protected  by  booms  much  after  the 
fashion  of  that  at  Fort  Montgomery,  and  was  completed  in  much  less 
time  because  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  former  undertaking. 
Happily,  it  was  destined  to  remain  in  useful  service  until  the  end 
of  hostilities ; during  the  intervening  winters  (when  the  river  was 
frozen),  being  drawn  up  beside  the  shore.  When  the  war  was  over, 
it  was  taken  apart,  and  many  of  the  links  are  to  be  found  to  this  day 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  Highlands.124 

In  1906  a memorial  tablet,  imposed  upon  a rugged  bowlder,  was 
unveiled  at  the  Stirling  Iron  Works,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that 
name  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  telling  the  passerby  that  here  the 
West  Point  chain  was  made.  But  this  again  is  only  a half-truth.  As 

iaTwo  links  of  the  West  Point  chain  are  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Library  at  Albany,  seven, 
are  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  one  is  at  Stony  Point,  and  two  were  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Peter  Townsend  Austin,  of  Staten  Island. 
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in  the  former  instance,  several  works  cooperated  in  the  endeavor, 
Ringwood  among  the  number;  for  the  relations  between  Robert 
Erskine  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Stirling  mines  and  iron  works 
were  close  and  friendly.  The  labor  involved  in  the  construction  of 
such  ponderous  chains  must  have  been  very  considerable.  Mr.  Mac- 
grane  Coxe,  who  made  the  principal  address  at  the  ceremonies  in 
connection  with  the  Stirling  memorial,  told  of  the  various  processes 
of  mining  the  ore  and  smelting  it  into  pig-iron,  which  in  turn  must 
be  forged  or  wrought  into  bars.  It  was  from  this  bar-iron  that  the 
links  were  made ; in  many  instances  the  bending  and  welding  being 
done  beside  the  Hudson.  The  links  (or  bars  of  sufficient  length  for 
that  purpose)  were  conveyed  by  cart  or  on  mule-back  over  the 
rugged  country  to  the  river.  In  one  of  my  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Windsor  I came  upon  a monument  beside  the  Moodna  Creek 
very  much  like  that  at  Stirling,  telling  that  here  formerly  stood  one 
of  the  forges  where  the  chain  was  put  together.  Upon  one  of 
Erskine ’s  maps  it  is  noted  as  “Brewster’s  Forge.” 

Little  wonder  then,  when  all  these  operations  of  manufacture 
are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  added  fact  remembered  that 
speed  was  a vital  element  in  the  operation,  that  joint  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  patriot  iron-men  was  indispensable.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  Erskine ’s  cash  book,  under 
date  of  May  14th,  1778,  another  heavy  charge: 

“To  Quartermaster  General,  in  full  for  Boom  Iron 

account  £3860.17.2i/2” 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  date  is  but  a fortnight  after  the  placing 
of  the  West  Point  chain,  and,  if  circumstantial  evidence  counts  for 
anything,  this  entry  (coupled  with  those  referring  to  the  Fort  Mont- 
gomery chain)  proves  beyond  a doubt  that  Robert  Erskine,  in  his 
private  capacity  as  iron-master,  as  well  as  in  his  official  position  as 
Surveyor-General,  was  not  found  wanting. 

When  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  took  up  his  residence  at  Ring- 
wood  Manor  some  seventy  years  ago,  the  former  owner,  Peter  Ryer- 
son,  called  his  attention  to  two  rusty  chain-links  found  on  the  prem- 
ises by  his  father  in  1807,  which  were  unquestionably  “left-overs” 
from  the  operations  of  1777  or  ’78.  In  1876,  these  links  were  sent  to 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  as  a part  of  the  historical 
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exhibit  of  Cooper,  Hewitt  & Co.  They  were  never  returned  to  Mr. 
Hewitt,  and  their  present  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Much  as  this  is 
to  be  regretted,  we  have  Mr.  Hewitt’s  testimony  that  they  existed 
on  the  estate  in  1853.  We  may,  moreover,  derive  some  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  the  anvil  and  trip-hammer,  which  are  now  mounted 
before  the  Manor  House,  are  actual  relics  of  Erskine’s  day — prob- 
ably the  very  tools  used  in  executing  the  government  contracts. 
The  nineteen  ponderous  links  comprising  the  great  chain  at  present 
stretched  across  the  beautiful  lawn  at  Ringwood  are,  however,  of  a 
period  much  later  than  Revolutionary  times;  having  been  placed 
here  by  Mr.  Hewitt  as  being  not  only  decorative  but  suggestive  of 
Erskine’s  part  in  two  of  the  greatest  engineering  accomplishments 
of  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  atrocities  along  the  upper  Delaware 
River,  the  battle  of  the  Minisink,  the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley, 
and  the  exploits  of  General  Sullivan’s  expedition  against  the  red- 
skins under  Joseph  Brant  and  the  Tory  Colonel  John  Butler,125 
do  not  properly  form  a part  of  Erskine’s  biography.  Yet  the  fact 
that  he  was  concerned  with  these  events,  more  or  less  directly,  is 
proven  by  a letter  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society),  written  by  Captain  Wm.  Gray  of  the  4th  Penna.  Regi- 
ment, and  dated  Schohara  (N.  Y.),  October  28th,  1778.  It  is 
addressed  merely  to  “Robert  Erskine,  Esq., — Headquarters,”  caus- 
ing some  speculation  as  to  why,  in  those  days  of  military  punctilio, 
the  official  title  of  Erskine  was  not  employed;  and  giving  added 
weight  to  the  theory  that  Erskine’s  duties  were  regarded  as  matters 
of  extraordinary  secrecy. 

The  letter  concerns  the  so-called  “Expedition  of  1778” — Col. 
Wm.  Butler’s  march  to  the  Indian  villages,  Oct.  2nd  to  16th, — which 
was  but  a minor  enterprise  when  compared  with  the  activities  of  the 
following  year;  yet  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  some 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  now  embraced  within  the  coun- 
ties of  Schoharie,  Otsego  and  Delaware  (N.  Y.).  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Erskine  based  many  of  his  maps  upon  field  work  actually  per- 
formed by  subordinates ; in  this  instance  we  find  Captain  Gray  com- 

125See  “General  John  Sullivan’s  Indian  Expedition,  1779,”  being  a compilation  of  the 
Journals  of  the  various  officers  engaged  against  the  Six  Nations,  by  Frederick  Cook,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  New  York.  (Published  by  Knapp,  Peck  & Thomson,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
1887.) 
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Bowlder  with  commemorative  tablet  may  be  noted  to 
the  right,  near  the  tree. 


THE  MEMORIAL  ON  THE  SITE  OP  BREWSTER'S  FORGE. 
BESIDE  MOODNA  CREEK  NEAR  CORNWALL- 
ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Here  portions  of  the  West  Point  Chain  were  welded 
into  shape. 
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municating  some  of  the  details  which  the  Surveyor-General  later 
incorporated  into  his  own  beautifully  executed  surveys.126 

“Schoharie,”  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  some  18  miles  southwest 
of  Schenectady,  while  the  “Headquarters”  to  which  the  letter  was 
addressed  was  the  transient  covert  of  Washington,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, N.  Y.,127  some  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  and  near  the 

Patterson. 

Connecticut  line.  Here  again  we  have  proof  that  Erskine  was  often 
to  be  found  close  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  delved  into 
the  complexities  of  the  border  warfare  of  the  period,  may  I say  that 
William  L.  Stone,  in  his  “ Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,” gives  a most  complete  and  unbiased  narrative.  In  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1778  (the  year  succeeding  the  dispersion  of  St. 
Leger’s  motley  force  at  Fort  Schuyler),  occurred  the  atrocities  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Springfield  settlement  in  New  York,  with  similar  terrors  constantly 
threatening  every  one  of  the  outlying  communities.  Small  expedi- 
tions of  reprisal  having  proved  abortive  (like  that  of  which  Captain 
Gray  writes),  Washington  eventually  found  it  necessary  to  send 
General  Sullivan  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  territory.  March- 
ing from  Wyoming  (Pa.),  July  31st,  1779,  he  joined  General  James 
Clinton  at  Tioga  Point.  On  the  29th  of  August  they  fell  upon  a 
mixed  force  of  Tories  and  savages  at  Chemung  (now  Elmira,  N.  Y.), 
and  then  pushed  on  to  the  Genesee  River,  where  the  work  of  retal- 
iation was  begun.  By  Oct.  20th,  General  Sullivan  had  thoroughly 
punished  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  having  driven  them  from 
their  villages  and  “laid  waste  their  dwelling  places.” 

Captain  Gray’s  letter  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  this  phase 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  as  being  indicative  of  Erskine ’s 
cooperation  with  his  subordinates  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
military  service : 

Schohara,  Oct.  28th,  1778. 

“Sir:— I received  yours  of  the  20th  inst.,  and  understand  the 
Contents,  and  have  accordingly  sent  you  a Draught  of  Part  of  Scho- 
hara, Part  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  part  of  Susque- 

I2'See  maps  Nos.  52,  A.,  B.,  C.  and  E.,  now  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
Compare  " List  of  the  Erskine  Maps,”  printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 

12,Fredericksburg  was  in  what  is  now  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  near  the  town  of 
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hanna,  which  is  all  that  I can  Collect.  I shewed  your  letter  to  Col. 
Butler,  who  has  promised  to  let  me  have  Leave  and  Men  to  assist  me 
to  Survey  the  Roads  you  mentioned,  if  possible,  which  I doubt  not 
but  it  will.  If  so,  I shall  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I begin.  I had 
neither  pencil  or  Indian  Ink  to  shade  the  hills  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, as  there  is  nothing  else  after  you  quit  the  waggon  Road,  too  you 
can  reach  Unendilla  the  Road  or  path  from  thence  Ononaughquaga 
is  much  Better  as  it  goes  all  the  way  along  the  River. 

As  to  my  finding  out  the  Varyation  at  this  place  I imagine  that 
it  will  be  very  Difficult,  as  sun  is  not  to  be  seen  for  at  least  one  hour 
after  he  rises,  and  an  hour  before  he  sets : However  I will  try  my  best. 

I shall  now  give  you  an  account  of  our  March  and  Expedition  to 
the  Indian  towns  as  well  as  I can.  We  marched  from  Fort  Defiance 
on  Friday,  2nd  ult.,  with  a party  of  men  consisting  of  the  4th 
Pennsy.  Regt.,  part  of  the  Rifel  Chore,  and  some  militia,  in  number 
about  260— officers  included,  along  the  line  you  see  marked  on  the 
Draught,  without  anything  worthy  of  notice  till  we  came  to  Unen- 
dilla which  we  found  evacuated,  from  thence  we  marched  down  the 
River  Susquehanna  for  Ononaughquaga,  the  chief  Indian  town, 
where  we  thought  to  start  a party  of  Savages  and  Torys  by  surprise, 
but  we  happened  unluckily  to  be  discovered  by  some  scouting  sav- 
ages who  made  the  best  of  their  way,  and  as  they  knew  the  path  bet- 
ter than  we  did  and  had  got  the  start  so  far  we  could  not  come  up 
with  them,  though  our  Scouting  Party  traveled  all  night  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

We  got  to  Ononaughquaga  on  Thursday  the  8th  ult.  about  10 
o ’clock  at  night,  which  we  found  evacuated  also  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order. Everything  seemed  as  if  they  had  fled  in  the  greatest  haste. 
Next  morning  we  set  the  town  (which  consisted  of  about  30  or  40 
good  houses)  in  flames,  destroying  therein  great  quantities  of  house- 
hold furniture  and  Indian  corn.  After  the  burning  of  the  town  two 
men  of  our  party  went  out  to  search  for  some  horses  that  were  lost, 
and  not  minding  to  take  their  arms  with  them,  were  fired  on  from  the 
thicket  by  some  lurking  Indians  who  wounded  one  of  them  (that  is 
since  dead  of  the  wound)  on  which  Col.  Butler  ordered  Capt.  Parr 
with  a party  of  Rifel  men  to  go  in  search  of  them,  but  they  could  not 
come  up  with  them  though  they  marched  five  or  six  miles  down  the 
River,  setting  fire  to  a very  large  Indian  council  house  in  their 
return.  The  same  day,  about  2 o’clock,  we  marched  from  Ononaugh- 
quaga up  the  River  to  another  town  called  Cunahunta  (burning  some 
Indian  houses  and  Corn  on  the  road)  from  thence  we  marched  next 
morning  early,  leaving  it  in  flames,  but  that  night  and  day  raining 
so  terribly  that  it  rendered  every  small  run  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous in  crossing,  but  when  we  camie  to  the  River  below  Unendilla  (as 
per  draught)  it  was  dreadful  to  see  so  large  a stream  to  the  men’s 
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The  huge  mortar  is  a relic  of 
Civil  War  days;  being  one  of  the 
battery  employed  by  General 
Grant  against  Fort  Donelson. 
Mr.  Hewitt  furnished  the  car- 
riages for  these  heavy  mortars 
in  record  time  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  President  Lincoln. 


THE  ANVIL  AND  TRIP-HAMMER  FROM 
THE  RINGWOOD  FORGE  OF  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD 


Now  adorning  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Ringwood  Manor. 


OLD  SMITHY  AT  RINGWOOD 
Here  Washington's  horses  were  shod. 
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breast  and  very  rapid,  and  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  p.  minute, 
but  by  the  pressing  desire  of  the  mien  to  get  over  and  the  diligence 
of  the  officers  with  their  own  and  the  pack  horses,  they  were  all  got 
over  safe,  which  if  we  had  been  one  hour  longer  we  could  not  have 
crossed,  and  God  only  knows  what  would  have  been  the  dreadful 
consequences. 

We  marched  that  evening  up  the  east  side  of  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Scotch  settlement,  burning  all  as  we  went  along  that  could  be  of 
any  use  to  the  enemy.  We  could  not  march  thence  Sunday  by  reason 
of  the  great  Rains.  On  Monday  we  marched,  burning  some  Tory 
houses  before  we  set  out,  and  encamped  in  the  wood  that  night. 
Marched  early  next  morning,  but  when  we  came  to  Delaware  we 
could  not  cross  it,  but  was  obliged  to  march  up  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  pilot  not  knowing  the  road  and  night  coming  on,  we 
lost  our  road  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  had  to  march  over  two  very 
large  hills  before  we  could  get  to  the  River  again.  However  the 
party  got  home  on  Saturday  the  16th  ult.  in  good  spirits  after  a 
march  of  near  300  miles  in  such  terrible  weather,  almost  barefooted 
and  naked,  we  suffered  a good  deal  for  want  of  Bread,  as  we  had  not 
any  of  that  useful  article  for  four  days.  You  doubtless  may  see  a 
more  particular  account  of  this  at  Head-Quarters  but  I have  endeav- 
ored to  give  it  as  true  as  I could. 

Present  my  best  compliments  to  Capt.  Scull  and  the  rest  of  the 
Party  and  let  them  see  this,  & 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Gray. 

P.  S. — If  you  see  Col.  Stewart  show  him  this,  my  compliments  to 
him,  and  I desire  that  he  may  leave  my  accounts  with  you,  as  I hope 
to  see  you  myself  soon. 

To  ROBERT  ERSKINE,  (faver’d  by  ye  Revd.  Dr.  Jones) 

Head  Quarters.”  ) —On  Public  Service—  ( 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  State  publication,  issued  in  1887 
(which  gives  minute  details  as  to  General  John  Sullivan’s  campaign 
against  the  Six  Nations),  that  among  the  “Erskine  Maps,”  quite  a 
number  were  made  from  the  preliminary  surveys  of  Lieut.  Benja- 
min Lodge,  who,  with  compass  and  chain,  surveyed  the  route  of  the 
army  from  Easton  over  the  mountains  to  Wyoming ; and  from  pres- 
ent Sunbury,  Pa.,  along  the  Susquehanna  to  Wyoming,  and  thence 
to  the  Genesee  River,  including  the  return  route  of  Col.  William 
Butler  along  the  east  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Lodge  was  promoted 
from  Ensign  to  Second  Lieutenant,  Oct.  16,  1776;  and  from  Second 
to  First  Lieutenant,  Oct.  11th,  1777.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
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journals  as  “Captain”  Lodge,  but  the  index  of  the  Erskine  maps 
designates  him  as  “Lieut.  Lodge.” 

Besides  Capt.  Gray  and  Lieut.  Lodge,  who  on  occasion  gave 
special  assistance  to  Erskine,  Simeon  De  Witt,128  his  regularly- 
appointed  understudy,  soon  began  to  take  a hand  in  the  business  of 
the  Surveying  Department.  A careful  examination  of  the  “rough- 
draughts,”  the  finished  large-scale  maps,  and  the  “general  contrac- 
tions” now  treasured  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society  will  reveal 
the  workmanship  and  individuality  of  several  draftsmen,  displaying 
varied  degrees  of  skill.  Map  No.  26,  for  instance,  dated  August, 
1778,  is  the  work  of  Capt.  John  W.  Watkins,  A.  B.,  a patriot  school- 
master of  the  type  of  Nathan  Hale;  while  No.  40,  a Connecticut  sur- 
vey, is  based  upon  preliminary  work  done  by  ‘ ‘ Mr.  Porter,  surveyor 
of  Farmington,”  in  1765. 

Nevertheless,  Erskine  was  the  one  man,  above  all  others,  who 
was  sufficiently  trained  and  temperamentally  fitted  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  the  abilities  of  the  willing  striplings  who  were  so  eager 
to  do  their  best  for  him  and  for  the  cause;  and  to  turn  to  good 
account  all  the  older  maps  and  surveys  upon  which  he  or  they  could 
lay  their  hands.  Methodical  in  his  arrangement,  and  so  artistic  that 
— when  time  permitted — he  could  execute  a colored  map  of  unusual 
beauty,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  Amer- 
ican army ; and  it  is  a matter  of  no  wonder  that  Washington  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  soon  came  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  inner 
circle. 

According  to  Ebenezer  Erskine  (the  nephew  who  had  come 
from  Scotland  to  assist  Robert  Erskine  in  the  management  of  the 
iron  works)  . . . “his  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were 

highly  valued,  and  ...  He  received  visits  from  General  Clin- 
ton, Colonels  Morris  and  Stewart,  and  other  persons  of  considera- 


n8Simeon  De  Witt,  who  ultimately  succeeded  to  Erskine’s  position  as  Geographer 
General,  was  at  first  a private  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  Gen’l  James  Clinton  to  Gen.  Washington  in  1778,  he  was,  as  we  have  recorded, 
appointed  assistant  to  Erskine.  Under  date  of  Dec.  4th,  1780,  in  the  Proceedings  of  Con- 
gress, we  find : 

‘‘Resolved,  That  Simeon  De  Witt  be  appointed  Geographer  to  the  Army  in  the  room  of 
Robert  Erskine,  deceased.” 

On  Dec.  16th,  1780,  De  Witt  was  ordered  to  headquarters  and  continued  to  be  attached 
to  the  main  army  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1784,  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  Surveyor  General  for  the  State  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  for  fifty 
years,  until  his  death  at  Ithaca,  Dec.  3rd,  1834. 
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tion.”129  Yet  were  it  not  for  the  survival  of  his  maps  and  the  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  the  “Erskine  Manuscripts,”  at  the  Newark 
headquarters  of  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  he  would,  most  likely, 
have  gone  to  his  grave  to  be  forever  unrecognized  by  his  country, — 
as  was  many  another  ‘‘confidential  agent”  of  Washington  who  was 
willing  to  submerge  himself  and  his  identity  for  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  cause.  The  meager  and  infrequent  references  to  Robert 
Erskine  (even  in  our  most  detailed  histories)  give  no  suggestion 
that  he  was  actually  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  demonstrate  how  completely  any  tell-tale  records  of  one 
person  may  be  covered  up,  when  such  a course  is  demanded  by  poli- 
cies of  public  safety. 

““From  Rev.  Donald  Fraser’s  "Life  and  Diary  of  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine.” 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Robert  Erskine,  the  Man  in  the  Shadow 

For  a year  following  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  there  were  no 
important  military  movements  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  army 
under  Washington’s  immediate  command.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1778  the  Commander  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  region  of 
the  Hudson  Highlands,  but  in  early  December  he  settled  down  at  his 
former  headquarters  in  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  from  which  point  he  was 
free  to  wait  upon  Congress  as  occasion  required. 

From  thence  there  came  to  Erskine  in  early  February  of  1779,  the 
following  surprising  and  somewhat  peremptory  summons  to  leave 
sequestered  Ringwood  and  permanently  to  attach  himself  to  the 
army  :130 

Headquarters,  10th  Feby.  1779. 

“Sir:— As  I think  you  are  much  exposed  in  your  present  situa- 
tion to  the  enterprises  of  Refugees  acquainted  with  the  Country— 
and  the  work  in  which  you  are  employed  unquestionably  makes  you 
an  object  with  the  enemy — I desire  that  as  soon  as  possible  after 
receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will  remove  to  quarters  more  safe  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Army. 

You  will  of  course  dismiss  your  guard,  and  direct  the  Sergeant 
to  march  it  immediately  and  join  Col.  Clarke. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obed.  Servt. 

(Geo.  Washington). 

P.  S.— It  will  naturally  occur  to 
you  to  remove  with  you  all  your 
surveys  that  might  be  of  any 
use  to  the  enemy.” 

Mr.  Erskine. 

To  one  in  Erskine ’s  position, — practically  that  of  a landed  pro- 
prietor, serving  voluntarily  in  an  adopted  cause, — this  message 
must  have  caused  a measure  of  chagrin.  That  he  dearly  loved  his 
home-life  is  certain;  it  is  to  be  imagined,  also,  that  his  business 

“"The  copy  of  this  letter  (also  in  the  “Washington  Papers”  at  the  Congressional 
Library)  is  in  the  handwriting  of  young  John  Laurens,  the  son  ,of  Henry  Laurens,  one  of 
the  Commander’s  dearly  beloved  aides. 
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affairs  might  be  expected  to  suffer  further  neglect  through  his  pro- 
longed absence  at  the  cantonment  of  the  army ; therefore  it  may  he 
assumed  that  this  was  an  unwelcome  command.  Were  it  not  for  the 
correspondence  which  follows,  we  might  be  led  to  speculate  as  to  the 
motives  behind  Washington’s  order;  as  it  is,  we  have  evidence  that 
he  acted  with  discretion.  And  Erskine,  putting  his  duty  above  all 
else,  made  the  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  exact  words  of  Erskine ’s  reply  we  have  no  knowledge, 
for  the  letter  is  not  among  “Washington’s  papers”  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library.  Of  its  purport,  we  gather  something  from  a single 
sheet  in  the  writing  of  Tilghman, — the  initial  page  of  what  was  evi- 
dently a much  longer  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief, — reiter- 
ating the  original  suggestions  and  urging  an  immediate  compliance 
therewith.  Moreover,  it  enlightens  us  as  to  the  reason  for  Wash- 
ington’s concern:131 

“Headquarters,  Middle  Brook,  3rd  March,  1779. 

‘ ‘ Sir I am  favored  with  yours  of  the  26th  ult.  by  Col.  Malcom. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  conveniences  that  would  result  from  car- 
rying on  your  work  at  your  own  House,  I am  still  of  opinion  that 
convenience  is  over-ballanced  by  the  danger  you  are  in,  should  the 
enemy  think  the  draughts  on  which  you  are  engaged  worth  their 
attention.  I can  assure  you,  your  work  is  no  secret  to  them.  Some 
of  the  Convention  Officers  who  were  at  your  house  saw  the  maps  and 
mentioned  the  accuracy  and  great  value  of  them. 

Although  a small  guard,  assisted  by  your  own  people,  may  be 
sufficient  to  keep  off  the  small  parties  of  villains  who  infest  your 
quarter  merely  for  plunder,  it  would  probably  be  otherwise  with  a 
party  sent  purposely  to  take  your  papers,  which,  from  the  desultory 
kind  of  War  they  now  seem  inclined  to  carry  on,  would  be  infinitely 
valuable  to  them. 

I must  therefore  repeat  my  desire  of  your  removing  as  near  to 
the  Camp  as  a convenient  situation  will  admit.  You  will  be  as  per- 
fectly safe  anywhere  in  the  rear  of  the  army  as  if  you  were  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  people  being  to  a man  well-affected,  and  a chain  of 
guards  . . . ” (Balance  of  letter  missing.— Ed.) 

In  acknowledging  this  final  decision,  Erskine  diplomatically 
reassures  the  Chief  as  to  his  loyalty,  and  asserts  that  he  has  com- 
mitted no  intentional  act  of  carelessness.  What  he  says,  moreover, 

131This  also,  and  the  letter  of  Erskine  which  follows,  are  preserved  among  the  “Papers  of 
General  Washington,”  at  the  Congressional  Library. 
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about  the  “robbery”  at  Ringwood  is  completely  confirmatory  of 
the  facts  elsewhere  recorded : 


Ringwood,  March  20th,  1779. 

“May  it  please  your  Excellency:— 

As  the  Supreme  Court  is  now  sitting  near  Pompton,  for  the 
trial  of  Criminals,  some  of  whom  were  concerned  in  the  robbery  of 
my  house,  I have  no  doubt  of  your  excuse  for  not  coming  along  with 
the  papers  and  drawings  of  my  Department,  to  provide  Quarters ; I 
have  however,  sent  them  all  by  Capt.  Scull,  who  will  look  out  for 
accommodations  as  convenient  and  agreeable  to  your  Excellency’s 
directions  as  possible.  They  should  have  been  sent  sooner,  had  I not 
been  delayed  a greater  while  at  Albany  than  I expected,  where  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  receive  interest,  and  to  deposit 
some  Called-in  Currency  at  the  Loan  Office.  Col.  Malcom  therefore 
returned  about  a week  before  I got  back. 

Meanwhile,  while  at  Albany,  I enquired  after  maps  and  surveys 
which  might  be  of  service.  — One  surveyor  has  engaged  to  compile 
a Plan  of  Albany  County,  from  his  own  and  other  surveys  in  his  pos- 
session ; besides  which  I expect  to  procure  several  other  useful  plans, 
particularly  copies  of  the  North  and  West  Branches  of  Hudson’s 
River,  surveyed  to  their  sources ; a survey  of  the  same  river  taken 
on  the  Ice,  from,  some  miles  above  Albany  to  about  40  miles  below  it ; 
a .map  which  belonged  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  along  the  Mohawk 
River  to  Oswego,  compiled  from  actual  surveys,  etc.  All  of  which  I 
took  the  liberty  to  say  would  prove  acceptable  to  your  Excellency,  as 
from  them  perhaps  a better  Plan  of  the  northern  parts  may  be 
formed,  than  any  hitherto  extant. 

With  respect  to  some  Convention  Officers  seeing  the  Maps,  I beg 
leave  to  observe  that  should  it  have  been  so  represented  to  your 
Excellency  as  if  I had  made  a public  Exhibition  of  them,  my  pru- 
dence, at  least,  might  well  be  called  in  question.  The  fact,  however, 
was  far  otherwise,  and  is  simply  this.  The  Only  Convention  officer 
I ever  saw  was  a Majr.  Noble,  aid-de-Camp  to  Genl.  Phillips,  who 
last  winter  was  recommended  to  the  civilities  of  my  house  in  his  rout 
to  your  Excy’s.  Quarters:  he  enquired  for  me,  and  was  shown  into 
the  room  where  I was  drawing,  without  his  being  known  for  a Brit- 
ish officer,  till  he  introduced  himself.  I happened  then  to  be  laying 
down  the  road  from  Chester  to  this  place,  which  he  had  just  traveled 
over,  and  speaking  of  the  distance  he  had  come  this  morning,  he  cast 
his  eyes  over  my  drawing,  (which  was  the  contraction  of  two  miles  to 
an  inch)  and  observed  it  was  the  only  plan  he  had  seen  which  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  face  of  the  Country.  The  only  map  of  mine, 
therefore,  he  saw  was  that  before  me ; for  on  his  inquiring  further 
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into  his  rout,  and  the  distance  he  had  to  go,  I produced  him  Mont- 
resor’s  and  Holland’s  Maps,  which  he  had  often  seen  before:  he 
staid  dinner,  and  went  as  far  as  Pompton  that  evening. 

With  the  greatest  respiect,  I am, 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Robt.  Erskine. 

His  Excellency,  Genl.  Washington.” 

Few  letters  which  I have  seen  bring  the  facts  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  history  so  near  to  being  reality  as  the  above.  The  British 
officer,  journeying  “on  parole”  to  quarters  assigned  to  him;  the 
enjoyment  of  wayside  courtesy  and  refreshment  at  hospitable  Ring- 
wood; — the  human  nature  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  the  frank- 
ness of  Erskine ’s  recital, — these  are  far  more  comprehensive  and 
appealing  than  many  pages  of  exhaustive  digest  concerning  those 
1 1 great  events  ’ ’ of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  read. 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  Erskine  did,  for  a time,  attach 
himself  quite  closely  to  “headquarters”  as  requested;  but  the  ensu- 
ing day-to-day  intimacy  seems  soon  to  have  removed  from  Washing- 
ton’s mind  any  lurking  doubts  which  he  may  have  had  concerning 
the  absolute  reliability  and  loyalty  of  his  Surveyor-General.  Ere 
long  the  latter  came  and  went  as  heretofore,  much  as  he  chose,  and — 
in  June  of  1779 — had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  his  superior  in 
his  own  spacious  manor  house  at  Ringwood. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  that  month,132  Washington  wrote  from 
Ringwood  to  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  reference 
to  the  capitulation  of  Verplanck’s  Point-on-Hudson.  He  had  come 
up  from  Middlebrook,  on  his  way  to  New  Windsor  and  West  Point, 
the  better  to  guard  against  any  pending  movements  in  that  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  It  is  likely  that  he  arrived  at  Ringwood 
on  the  5th  of  June  and  that  he  spent  one  night  only  beneath  Erskine ’s 
roof,  for  we  find  him  at  “Smith’s  Tavern”133  on  the  seventh. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  troops  followed  him  by  way  of  Ring- 


132Compare  “Itinerary  of  General  Washington,  1775-1783,”  pages  159,  205,  259,  295. 
(Wm.  S.  Baker,  Lippincott,  Phila.,  1892.) 

I33“Smith’s  Tavern”  was  situated  near  the  point  on  the  road  from  Arden  to  Central 
Valley,  where  this  highway  is  intersected  by  the  road  from  Turner’s  (Harriman),  about 
where  the  dwelling  known  as  the  old  Dickerman  House  now  stands. 
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;vood  on  this  expedition,134  for  we  find  this  rather  sarcastic  item  in 
the  “ Royal  Gazette ” (New  York’s  pro-British  periodical),  June, 
1779 :135 

“Mr.  Washington,  by  our  latest  accounts,  was  on  the  8th  inst. 
still  serenely  embowered  at  Smith’s  Clove,136  most  of  his  artillery  at 
Ringwood,  and  about  300  of  his  dragoons  at  Kakiate,  etc.” 

Ringwood  Manor,  in  Washington’s  time,  was  not  substantially 
different  from  the  Ringwood  Manor  of  the  present  day.  True,  the 
homestead  of  the  Hewitt  family  (an  enlarged  and  beautified  expan- 
sion of  the  Ryerson  mansion, — erected  1807-1810,  following  the 
demolition  of  the  older  house  where  Hasenclever,  Faesch  and  Erskine 
abode  in  old-time  elegance)  is  set  a few  rods  back  from  the  location 
of  the  original  residency ; but  the  outlook  is  now  very  much  as  it  was 
a century  and  two  score  years  ago.  The  lower  story  of  the  car- 
riage house,  a pre-Revolutionary  structure  near  at  hand,  reveals 
ancient  hand-hewn  beams  of  an  age  long  past ; and  although  greatly 
remodeled,  the  building  retains  much  of  its  ancient  picturesqueness. 
Then  there  is  a tiny  building — a dear  little  cot  beneath  a beautiful 
oak  tree — which  was  the  smithy  of  Revolutionary  days.  Here  it  was 
that  Washington’s  horses  were  re-shod  on  several  occasions  by 
Greene,  the  blacksmith;  for,  as  will  later  appear,  the  General  was 
neither  content  nor  justified  in  passing  this  way  hut  once. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  patriot  leader — much  as 
he  may  have  been  inclined  to  tarry  longer  amid  these  pastoral  sur- 
roundings, so  much  in  keeping  with  his  own  ideas  of  life  at  its  best — 
was  obligated  to  the  more  urgent  call  of  duty.  And  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that,  as  he  pursued  his  way  toward  the  Hudson,  Erskine 
comprised  one  of  the  party  which  augmented  his  regular  staff. 

Washington  arrived  at  New  Windsor  on  June  21st,  where  he 
remained  for  a month,  then  removing  to  West  Point.  During  this 
interval,  Stony  Point  was  taken  by  General  Wayne ; and,  in  August, 
Major  Lee  executed  an  equally  brilliant  enterprise  in  the  surprise 
and  capture  of  the  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City).  After 
these  noteworthy  episodes,  however,  there  followed  another  pro- 

154Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  “Military  Journal,”  states  that  the  army  passed  through  Ring- 
wood  on  the  7th. 

IMN.  J.  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  page  470. 

“’Washington  was  at  this  time  quartered  at  “Smith’s  Tavern.”  See  footnote  No.  133 
and  compare  “Baker’s  Itinerary  ’’  p.  160. 
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tracted  period  of  watching  and  waiting;  affording  Erskine  ample 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  his  map-making. 

The  following  letter  of  his,  written  to  Baron  Steuben,  is  very 
interesting,  despite  its  brevity : 

New  Windsor,  July  3d  1779 

4 ‘Sir: 

Pursuant  to  His  Excellency’s  orders,  I beg  leave  to  transmit 
you  the  enclosed  Draught  of  the  adjacent  Country— at  the  same  time 
His  Exy.  desired  me  to  mention  it  as  His  particular  request  that  no 
Copies  whatever  be  permitted  to  be  taken  of  it.  I have  the  honor  to 
be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servt., 

Robt.  Erskine. 

Honble.  Majr  Genl.  Baron  Steuben.” 

The  original  of  the  above  is  the  only  letter  of  Erskine ’s  which 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  possesses.  Another,  however, 
worded  and  dated  exactly  as  is  this,  but  addressed  to  General 
Wayne,  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society’s  cabinet  at  Phil- 
adelphia, together  with  the  map  which  accompanied  it, — the  latter 
being  a magnificent  layout  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Here  we  have 
a practical  illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  Surveying  Department : 
two  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  brigade  being  supplied  with 
maps  identical  in  character,  and  each  being  admonished  to  refrain 
from  copying  the  precious  drawings. 

Washington’s  headquarters  at  West  Point  from  July  21st  until 
November  28th,  1779,  was  at  “Moore’s  House”  (now  long  since 
vanished),  but  then  standing  upon  the  grounds  now  belonging  to  the 
Military  Academy.  From  thence  he  dispatched  the  following  note 
to  Erskine : 

West  Point,  Aug.  7-  ’79 

‘ ‘ Sir, 

Are  the  cross  roads  between  the  Sussex  and  Morristown  Roads 
surveyed?  If  they  are,  I wish  to  have  them  laid  down  on  my  pocket 
Map  as  soon  as  possible ; —if  they  are  not,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
the  completion  of  this  necessary  work. 

If  you  have  any  assistant  with  you,  unemployed,  he  may  survey 
the  Road  from  Stamford  to  Hartford  by  the  way  of  Norwalk,  Fair- 
field  & New  Haven,  & come  back  the  most  direct  Public  Road  from 
New  Haven  to  Bedford.— I am  Sir 

Yrmost  obed*.  Servt. 

Robt.  Erskine  Esq.  G°.  Washington. 

Geographer.” 
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The  above  letter  is  photographically  reproduced  herewith, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  in  Washington’s  autograph. 
It  is  his  original  draft,  found  among  his  military  papers  and  now 
in  the  Congressional  Library.  We  do  not  know  whether  Erskine 
was,  at  this  time,  with  the  army  or  at  Ringwood ; but  there  can  be  no 
question,  after  this,  of  Erskine ’s  standing  with  Washington  in  point 
of  recognized  professional  ability.  Rather  a unique  distinction, 
indeed,  to  have  one’s  handiwork  carried  in  the  pocket  of  America’s 
first  character ! 

There  is,  moreover,  a second  note  of  a similar  intimate  nature. 
This,  too,  is  at  the  Congressional  Library,  being  the  customary 
“duplicate,”  but  in  the  hand  of  Me  Henry.  The  proposed  road  (see 
below)  was  ere  long  laid  out,  and  is  the  still  existing  but  now 
“restricted”  avenue  leading  from  Ringwood  through  Tuxedo  Park, 
which  unites  with  the  modern  State  highway  midway  between 
Tuxedo  and  Southfields : 


HeadQrs.  West  point 
16  Augt-1779 


‘ ‘ Sir. 

Lord  Stirling  writes  me  that  a very  good  road  might  be  opened 
from  Ringwood  into  the  clove,  about  a mile  below  Galloways  along 
the  east  side  of  Tuckseto  Pond.  This  will  be  a shorter  route  from 
Morris  Town  to  New  Windsor. 

You  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  mark  out  the  road,  and  make 
the  proper  communication  to  Lord  Stirling,  that  it  may  be  carried 
into  execution. 

I am  &c,  G.  W. 


Robt.  Erskine,  Esq.” 


All  accounts  and  traditions  seem  to  agree  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  bodies  of  troops  were  frequently  quar- 
tered at  Ringwood.  Being  situated  almost  midway  between  Morris- 
town and  the  Hudson  River  posts,  it  was  an  ideal  halting  place. 
Before  the  construction  of  the  “new  road”  (in  accordance  with 
Washington’s  suggestion),  the  outlet  from  Ringwood  into  Smith’s 
Clove  was  the  old  road  through  Eagle  Valley,  which  meets  the  pres- 
ent State  road  at  Sloatsburg.  There  remains  to-day,  beside  this 
winding  highway,  a withered  old  tree,  which  has  been,  without  a 
doubt,  a silent  witness  of  the  events  of  Washington’s  day.  In  1777, 
some  divisions  of  Burgoyne’s  captive  army  passed  through  the 
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Ramapo  Valley  and  Ringwood  on  their  southward  march  to  their 
concentration  camps,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  debouched  by 
way  of  this  same  Eagle  Valley  road. 

Another  ancient  highway,  and,  a slightly  more  direct  route 
from  the  Ramapo  Valley  to  Morristown,  ran  by  way  of  Suffern,  Oak- 
land and  Pompton.  Along  this  line  of  march,  as  the  traveler  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  he  will  pass  the 
Andrew  Hopper  house,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  ancient 
Ponds  Reformed  Church  at  Oakland — which  is  a remodeled  edition 
of  the  house  of  worship  so  well  known  to  all  who  passed  this  way  in 
the  heroic  days  of  which  we  write. 


That  the  Ringwood  Iron  Works  were  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  that  their  location  was  of  sufficient  security  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  a supply  base  at  this  point,  is  proven  by  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  following  letter,  between  officers  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  tells  its  own  story: 

Pittstown,  (pA.)  Sept.  27,  1779. 

“Sir. 

I have  received  notice  of  a considerable  Magazine  of  Provisions 
ordered  to  be  formed  at  Ringwood  Iron  Works  (but  this  to  your- 
self) and  that  a Quantity  of  Forage  will  also  be  wanted  there, 
(which  is  scarce  in  that  Neighborhood)  ; as  you  are  the  nearest  dist- 
rict to  that  of  all,  I have  thought  it  best  to  order  on  what  you  can 
spare.  I wrote  Mr.  Marsh  not  to  press  any  more  Hay  in  his  district 
and  to  let  a set  of  Hands  go  on  to  you— so  that  it  may  be  pressed 
and  forwarded  before  the  bad  weather  and  roads  prevent  it.  You 
will  let  me  know  by  the  first  opportunity  what  quantity  of  Hay  and 
Grass  you  think  you  can  spare  from  your  District  that  I may  provide 
for  that  Post  at  Ringwood  from  other  places. 

By  advice  received  from  different  counties  and  Districts  in  this 
state,  I find  they  are  now  giving  and  offering  Forty  Pounds  per  Ton 
for  best  Hay,  Twelve  Dollars  for  Rye,  Ten  Dollars  for  Corn,  and 
Eight  for  Oats  and  Buckwheat,  at  which  I think  considerable  quanti- 
ties is  and  will  be  collected  before  Winter,  and  I hope  you  will  not 
be  obliged  to  exceed  those  prices  in  your  District. 

Your  Humble  Servant 

Moore  Furman137 

To  David  Banks,  A.  Q.  M.” 

13,Moore  Furman  was  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  of  New  Jersey.  David  Banks 
(1743-1820)  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  department,  an  officer  of  the  N.  J.  Militia, 
son-in-law  of  Col.  Josiah  Ogden,  of  Newark.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  crossed  the 
Delaware  with  Washington  in  1776. 
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There  is  another  letter,  still  extant,  which  makes  mention  of 
Ringwood  and  Erskine  during  the  year  1779.  In  itself,  it  is  of  no 
great  consequence,  but — in  conjunction  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  we  now  know  them — it  possesses  considerable  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  Erskine,  in  his  mountain  retreat, 
was  by  no  means  unprovided  with  supplies.  Secondly,  it  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  Hoffs  (operating 
the  Hibernia  mines)  were  now  of  a much  more  friendly  nature  than 
in  1775.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  large  measure,  by  the  joint 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  all  the  Jersey  iron-masters  in  the  patriot 
cause.  As  co-partners  in  the  struggle  for  America’s  freedom,  per- 
sonal likes,  dislikes  and  prejudices  were  bound  to  sink  into  insig- 
nificance.138 

Hibernia  Furnace  15th  Nov.  1779 

“Dear  Sir, 

Being  solicitous  for  Mr.  Eirskine’s  answer  respecting  the  ex- 
change of  Pigg  metal  for  Salt  at  the  price  we  yesterday  talked,  and 
the  bearer,  Peter  Young,  going  near  Ringwood  on  his  own  business, 
I should  consider  it  as  a particular  favor  if  you’d  write  him  fully  on 
the  matter  by  Young  and  let  me  have  a satisfactory  answer  by  his 
return.  I should  be  willing  that  the  quantity  of  salt  exchanged  for 
might  be  either  25  or  50  bushels. 

I am  Sir, 

Your  Humble  servant 

Charles  Hoff 

Mr.  Wm.  Harrison.”139 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  name  of  one  great  man  so  out- 
shines those  of  his  fellows  that  he  alone  is  remembered.  That  no 
injustice  may  be  done  to  any  of  the  near  neighbors  of  worthy  Erskine 
by  any  such  process  of  deduction,  may  I digress,  in  passing,  to  say 
that  the  name  of  but  one  other  who  dwelt  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ringwood  has  come  down  to  us  as  having  served  prominently  in 
the  patriot  cause.  That  man  was  Captain  Joseph  Board,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cornelius  Board,  the  pioneer  iron-master  of  the  region; 
and,  by  fortunate  circumstance,  his  house  (depicted  in  Chapter  VIII) 
still  exists  on  the  road  from  Pompton  to  Greenwood  Lake,  just 


1S8From  the  Hoff  letter-copy-books,  now  at  Washington’s  Morristown  Headquarters. 
1!®One  of  Erskine’s  bookkeepers.  Harrison’s  name  appears  many  times  in  the  “Erskine 
Papers”  at  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  Newark. 
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south  of  the  intersecting  branch-highway  to  Ringwood.  A few  facts 
as  to  his  career  have  come  down  to  us.  A prosperous  farmer  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution, — having  augmented  his  revenue  from 
the  fields  by  doing  a considerable  business  through  the  hauling  of 
Ringwood  iron  to  tidewater  at  Acquackanonck  Landing — he  helped 
the  patriot  cause  materially  in  the  organization  of  a company  of 
militia,  and,  as  their  captain,  served  with  distinction  in  the  New 
Jersey  brigade.  (On  some  of  Erskine’s  military  maps  we  see  the 
location  of  his  house  clearly  lettered : “Captain  Board’s”.)  Joseph 
Board  attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four,  surviving  until  1832, 
an  honored  resident  of  the  community. 

William  Colfax,  the  famous  young  Captain  of  Washington’s 
“Life  Guard”  and  a general  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a resident  of 
nearby  Pompton,  and  doubtless  well  known  to  Erskine;  although 
no  documentary  evidence  exists  of  any  correspondence  between 
them. 


As  to  the  names  of  other  officers  and  private  soldiers  from  this 
part  of  Bergen  County  who  served  in  the  patriot  army,  there  will 
always  be  considerable  conjecture.  The  following,  however,  may 
be  set  down  as  a nucleus  of  a list  which  may  be  added  to  by  some 
future  historian : 


Captain  Peter  Ward 
“ Crynes  Bartholf 
“ John  Vreeland 
Adjutant  George  Ryerson 
Lieutenant  Peter  S.  Van  Order 
Sergeant  Anthony  Beam 
Corporal  Abram  Vreeland 
Privates : — 

George  Anderson 
James  Beam 
John  Beam 
John  S.  Bertholf 
Cornelius  D.  Board 
Anthony  Brown 
Thomas  Burk 
Walter  De  Graw 
Isaac  Fisher 

Peter  Freeland  (or  Vreeland) 
John  Green 
Michael  Guillam 
John  J.  Hopper 


Privates : — 

Samuel  Lyon 
Edo.  Marcelles 
Alexander  Me  Donald 
Garret  Odel 
Adrian  Post 
Martin  G.  Ryerson 
Ryor  Ryerson 
Nathaniel  Sisco 
Peter  Sisco 
Peter  J.  Sisco 
John  Storms 
John  Taylor 
Jacob  Turse  (or  Tice) 
John  Turse  (or  Tice) 
John  Van  Norden 
Peter  Van  Norden 
James  Walker 
James  Ward 
William  Young 
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Mortality  was  high  among  bodies  of  encamped  soldiery  in  olden 
times ; largely  because  of  inefficiency  in  sanitation,  and  lack  of  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  disease  common  to  camp  life.  At 
nearby  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  locality  still  referred  to  as  “the  quar- 
antine, ’ ’ large  numbers  of  one  of  the  Southern  regiments  succumbed 
to  fever ; and,  so  it  is  asserted,  many  of  the  Continental  troops  died 
at  Ringwood  during  the  course  of  the  war  and  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Manor  House.  Mr.  Erskine 
Hewitt  pointed  out  to  the  writer  many  such  soldiers’  graves, 
marked  only  by  uninscribed  and  roughly-fashioned  slabs  placed  on 
end,  or — in  certain  cases — merely  large  field-stones.  Some  of  these 
unknown  dead  were  doubtless  soldiers  of  Louis  XVI,  for — in  the  late 
summer  of  1781 — a portion  of  the  French  contingent  (en  route  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  Yorktown,  there  to  participate  in  the  final  and 
successful  effort  against  the  British)  are  known  to  have  passed 
through  and  bivouacked  at  Ringwood,  thence  proceeding  on  their 
way  through  Whippany  and  Morristown. 

There  are  no  traces  of  fortifications  or  earthworks  at  Ringwood, 
but  at  Hillburn,  north  of  Suffern,  two  bona-fide  Revolutionary 
trenches  exist  in  a surprisingly  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
longer  earthwork  is  near  the  “quarantine,”  and  quite  evidently 
guarded  the  southern  entrance  to  the  famous  Ramapo  defile:  the 
smaller  trench,  to  the  northwest,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
defend  a by-way  leading  to  Ringwood,  or  may  possibly  have  been 
designed  as  an  inconspicuous  observation  post.  At  this  latter  site, — 
a position  known  as  “Fort  Sidman”  during  the  war, — the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  have  placed  a commemorative 
marker,  a picture  of  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 

General  Washington  located  himself  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on 
December  1st,  1779;  there  to  remain  for  several  months  at  the  house 
of  Col.  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.;  and,  in  the  tarrying,  to  associate  his  pres- 
ence with  this  region  more  inseparably  than  ever  before,  because 
fate  has  so  ordained  that  the  house  which  offered  him  hospitality 
should  he  preserved  and  venerated  to  this  day  as  has  been  no  other 
dwelling  in  all  the  region  ’round.  One  letter  to  Erskine  from  this 
famous  headquarters  survives  :140 


““From  the  “Papers  of  General  Washington,”  at  the  Congressional  Library. 
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THE  OLD  PONDS  REFORMED  CHURCH, 
OAKLAND,  N.  J. 

On  the  ancient  highway  from  Pompton  to 
Suffern. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COLONEL  JACOB  FORD,  WASHINGTON’S  FAMOUS  HEADQUARTERS 

AT  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TABLET  MARKING  THE  EARTH- 
WORK AT  OLD  FORT  SIDMAN,  HILLBURN,  N.  Y. 
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Head  Quarters,  Morris  Town,  9th  Decembr,  1779. 

“Dear  Sir: 

His  Excellency  is  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  Roads  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  Camp  accurately  surveyed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
He  therefore  wishes  to  see  you  immediately  at  Head  Quarters  that 
he  may  give  you  particular  directions  as  to  the  business  which  he 
wants  executed. 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  Tilghman. 

Robert  Erskine  Esq.,  Ringwood”  . . . 


This  is  the  third  installment  of  Mr.  Heusser’s  biography  of  Robert  Erskine,  “The  For- 
gotten General,”  which  it  is  planned  to  continue  in  successive  numbers  of  Americana. — Ed. 
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John  Paul  Jones — Man  of  Destiny 

By  Sherman  J.  Kline,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

N the  wide  reaches  of  world  history  we  find  many  note- 
worthy individuals  who  were  termed  “men  of  destiny,” 
but  perhaps  none — so  far  as  concerned  America  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  at  any  rate — to  whom  this  appella- 
tion was  more  fitting  or  more  appropriate  than  to  John  Paul  Jones 
— gentlemen,  scholar,  diplomat,  and  sea-fighter  extraordinary. 

Although  he  constructed  his  own  future  to  a great  extent,  the 
numerous  vicissitudes  of  his  interesting  career  shaped  themselves  in 
such  a manner  as  to  lead  Jones  ever  onward  to  a variety  of  illus- 
trious accomplishments  such  as  are  given  few  men  to  achieve  and 
enjoy. 

Born  near  the  little  fishing  village  of  Arbigland,  Scotland,  on  July 
6,  1747,  the  fifth  child  and  youngest  son  of  John  Paul  and  Jeanne 
Macduff,  John  Paul,  Jr.,  apparently  inherited  more  of  his  mother’s 
typically  Scotch  traits  than  of  his  father’s  placid  British  character- 
istics, as  shown  by  a study  of  his  life. 

Little  John  Paul  had  scant  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education 
for,  as  soon  as  he  became  strong  enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  his 
father,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  little  Scotch  parish  school  and  put  to 
work  in  the  fishing  yawl  from  the  activities  of  which  the  Paul 
family  derived  their  humble  income.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  boy 
had  developed  so  rapidly  that  he  was  as  able  and  strong,  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  as  the  average  youth  of  sixteen.  Even  at  this 
tender  age  he  evinced  a decided  liking  for  the  sea  and  attempted  to 
persuade  his  father  to  let  him  ship  aboard  a vessel  bound  for  Amer- 
ica, where  lived  his  eldest  brother,  William,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  who  had  been  adopted  in  1743  by  a wealthy  Virginia 
planter  named  William  Jones,  a native  of  Scotland  and  a distant 
relative  of  the  Pauls.  William,  upon  being  adopted,  had  taken  the 
name  of  William  Paul  Jones. 

In  the  summer  of  1759,  Mr.  James  Younger,  a prosperous  ship- 
owner of  Whitehaven,  England — which  place  was  then  to  the  Atlan- 
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tic  trade  what  Liverpool  is  now — came  to  Arbigland  in  search  of 
sailors  to  man  one  of  his  ships  which  was  about  to  set  out  for  the 
New  World.  It  chanced  that  late  one  afternoon  the  attention  of  a 
group  of  villagers  with  whom  Mr.  Younger  was  talking  was  attracted 
to  a diminutive  fishing  yawl  beating  up  against  a stiff  squall,  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  hamlet’s  little  harbor.  Nobody  thought  she  could 
weather  it.  But  the  tiny  boat  came  safely  in  with  young  John  Paul 
steering  and  handling  the  sails. 

Mr.  Younger  was  amazed,  and  congratulated  the  boy  on  his  sea- 
manship, offering  him  a place  as  master’s  apprentice  in  a new  vessel 
fitting  out  for  a voyage  to  Virginia,  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  back 
home — the  offer  being  subject,  of  course,  to  his  father’s  consent.  Old 
John  Paul  finally  yielded  to  his  son’s  entreaties  and  the  youth  was 
accordingly  bound  shipmaster’s  apprentice,  fully  destined  for  the 
ocean.  Within  a few  days  the  brig  “Friendship,”  of  148  tons,  sailed 
from  Whitehaven  with  John  Paul  aboard,  and  after  a voyage  of 
thirty-two  days  came  to  anchor  in  the  Rappahannock  River  near 
what  is  now  known  as  Urbana,  Virginia.  Thus  occurred  young 
Paul’s  initial  ocean  voyage,  the  first  of  many  that  were  to  bring  him 
undying  honor  and  glory.  Since  much  of  the  ship’s  business  was 
with  William  Jones,  whose  plantation  was  only  a short  distance  up 
the  river,  John  Paul  has  ample  opportunity  to  visit  his  brother  who 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  married,  and  managing  the  plantation 
and  mills  of  his  adopted  father,  now  become  quite  old.  The  elderly 
planter  took  a liking  to  the  lad  and  wished  to  adopt  him,  also.  But 
John  Paul  preferred  to  remain  at  sea,  and  shortly  sailed  away  with 
the  “Friendship”  when  she  headed  for  Tobago  and  Barbados, 
thence  returning  to  Whitehaven  early  in  the  spring  of  1760. 

For  a period  of  four  years  John  Paul  sailed  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Younger,  during  which  time  he  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  skill  of 
his  chosen  profession  that  in  1764  he  made  a round  voyage  as  second 
mate,  and  the  following  year  became  first  mate.  Upon  Mr.  Younger’s 
retirement  from  the  shipping  business  in  1766,  John  Paul  was 
released  from  his  indentures  and  became  a free  agent. 

He  then  made  another  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  followed  by 
two  round  voyages  between  Jamaica  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
In  1767,  though  not  yet  twenty-one  years  old,  he  possessed  about 
one  thousand  guineas  (approximately  $5,000)  in  gold — this  sum 
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having  a tremendous  purchasing  power  in  those  days — as  the  result 
of  eight  years’  uninterrupted  seafaring.  So  he  decided  to  withdraw 
from  his  agreement,  visit  his  brother  in  Virginia,  and  then  seek  a 
command  of  his  own.  At  that  time  the  arrival  of  ships  was  infre- 
quent and  irregular,  and  it  happened  that  he  was  unable  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  coming  to  America.  At  length  booking  passage  on  a 
brig  bound  for  Whitehaven,  the  ship  had  barely  cleared  land  when 
the  dreaded  yellow  fever  broke  out  on  board,  her  officers  and  all  but 
five  of  her  crew  dying  within  a few  days.  But  John  Paul  and  the 
remaining  sailors  succeeded  in  navigating  the  brig  to  Whitehaven, 
with  young  Paul  in  command.  The  ship ’s  owners  promptly  rewarded 
the  youthful  skipper  and  his  loyal  sailors  by  giving  them  a ten  per 
cent,  share  in  the  cargo,  and  offered  Captain  Paul  the  command  of  a 
new  vessel  about  to  sail  on  a round  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
America,  and  home.  He  made  three  round  voyages  in  this  ship, 
visiting  his  brother  William  twice  during  this  time. 

Continuing  his  trading  expeditions  on  first  one  ship  and  then 
another,  and  with  fair  profit,  until  the  spring  of  1773,  Captain  Paul 
came  to  anchor  in  the  Rappahannock  on  the  17th  of  April,  to  find 
his  brother  dying  of  pneumonia. 

Old  William  Jones  having  died  in  1760,  had  arranged  his  will 
so  that  John  Paul  would  receive  the  estate  upon  the  death  of  the 
brother,  William  Paul  Jones,  should  the  latter  die  without  issue; 
with  the  provision,  however,  that  John  Paul  would  assume  the  name 
of  Jones,  as  his  brother  had  done. 

Thus  John  Paul  became  John  Paul  Jones,  a full-fledged  Vir- 
ginia land-owner,  turning  the  ship  over  to  his  first  mate  and  forsaking 
the  command  of  a merchantman  for  the  quiet  life  of  a planter. 

II 

During  all  his  years  at  sea  Captain  Paul  had  been  an  untiring 
student  of  the  problems  of  his  own  vocation,  not  only,  but  also  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  mastering  the  first  and  becoming 
fairly  proficient  in  the  second.  He  had  likewise  familiarized  himself 
with  naval  history,  and  with  the  tactical  theories  of  that  day,  so 
that  the  broad  fund  of  knowledge  he  had  acquired  embraced  a much 
wider  scope  than  that  possessed  by  most  merchant  captains  of  the 
period,  or  even  by  regular  naval  officers  of  his  age. 
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Although  John  Paul  was  by  no  means  a recluse,  vet  he  despised 
the  riotous  revels  and  drinking  parties  indulged  in  by  most  ship- 
masters when  ashore.  Upon  touching  at  a port  he  always  sought  the 
best  society,  mingling  with  merchants,  bankers,  planters,  and  other 
people  of  intellect.  His  handsome  face,  martial  figure  and  stately 
bearing;  his  rich  stores  of  experience,  his  ready  wit  and  flawless 
English  contributed  to  make  his  company  much  in  demand  by  lead- 
ing families  on  the  coast  all  the  way  from  New  York  down  to 
Charleston,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  points  visited. 
In  this  manner  Captain  Paul  early  became  acquainted  with  promi- 
nent Americans  who,  with  him,  were  soon  to  assume  important  roles 
in  the  Colonies’  struggle  for  independence. 

Finding,  upon  taking  over  control  of  the  plantation,  that  its 
former  owner’s  old  Scotch  overseer  was  thoroughly  capable  and  had 
matters  well  in  hand,  Jones  was  left  free  to  spend  his  time  as  he 
pleased,  indulging  in  hunting  and  in  numerous  social  events  and 
extending  to  many  friends  the  hospitality  of  his  mansion  upon  gala 
occasions. 

In  the  years  of  1773  and  1774  our  relations  with  England  had 
become  very  tense,  and  Jones,  foreseeing  that  a serious  clash  of 
arms  must  be  inevitable,  offered  his  services  and  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  to  the  Colonies. 

Even  the  most  casual  student  of  John  Paul  Jones  cannot  fail  to 
note  the  fact  that  Jones  was,  as  he  has  so  often  been  styled,  “any 
kind  of  a fighter.”  Though  small  in  stature — but  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  only  weighing  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds — he  was  strong  and  well-knit,  and 
the  greater  size  of  an  adversary  never  appeared  to  bother  him  in  the 
least.  It  has  been  recorded  by  those  who  knew  him  that  they  never 
saw  anyone  with  whom  it  was  easier  to  pick  a quarrel.  He  was  in  no 
manner  a bully,  being  a true  gentleman  with  a high  sense  of  honor, 
but  a good  man  to  avoid  in  a personal  encounter  with  any  weapons 
whatever.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on  one 
of  Jones’  voyages  made  about  the  year  1770,  during  a storm  at  sea  a 
massive  Jamaica  mulatto — one  of  the  half-dozen  members  of  the 
crew  who  had  survived  the  fever — mutinied  and  became  wholly 
unmanageable,  Captain  Paul  being  obliged  to  fell  him  with  a belay  - 
ing-pin.  Three  weeks  after  reaching  port  the  unruly  sailor  died, 
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and  the  Captain — though  tried  for  murder — was  at  length  cleared  of 
the  charge.  Again,  stopping  at  Norfolk  in  1774  to  visit  friends, 
Jones  attended  a ball  at  which  were  present  several  young  officers 
from  a small  British  man-of-war  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
As  the  evening  wore  on,  these  officers  became  more  and  more 
insolent  and  upon  an  English  lieutenant  making  some  slurring 
remark  anent  the  character  of  the  Colonial  women,  Jones  promptly 
knocked  him  down.  Expecting  that  redress  would  be  demanded  in 
a duel,  which  was  then  the  fashion,  Jones  at  once  appointed  a second 
and  decided  upon  terms ; but  no  word  was  received  from  the  ship, 
which  hurriedly  sailed  away  the  next  day.  News  of  this  incident 
soon  spread,  serving  to  heighten  the  already  strained  relations 
between  America  and  Great  Britain. 

III. 

During  this  period  Jones  spent  considerable  time  attending 
sessions  of  the  various  lawmaking  bodies,  and  in  conferring  with 
political  and  military  leaders  regarding  the  grave  situation  which 
then  confronted  the  Colonies,  again  beseeching  America’s  promi- 
nent men  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  In  June,  1775 — nearly  two  months  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington — the  Continental  Congress  invited  Jones  to  appear  before 
its  newly-created  Naval  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  committee  with  data  and  suggestions  which  might  be  helpful  in 
founding  and  equipping  a naval  force.  Reporting  as  quickly  as  was 
possible  in  those  days  of  slow  transportation,  Paul  Jones  imme- 
diately began  bending  every  effort  to  the  task  of  aiding  the  commit- 
tee in  its  work,  and  was  appointed  member  of  a commission  to 
inspect  ships  then  in  the  Delaware  that  were  available  to  Congress, 
with  a view  to  determining  what  craft  should  be  purchased  for  the 
new  American  Navy. 

A score  of  vessels  came  under  his  observation,  six  of  which 
were  accepted  by  the  commission.  The  largest  of  these  was  the 
“Alfred,”  440'  tons,  which  Jones  was  authorized  to  convert  into  a 
light  frigate  according  to  plans  submitted  by  him'.  Meanwhile,  in 
addition  to  superintending  this  work  of  refitting  the  “Alfred,” 
Jones  drew  up  advices  concerning  the  proposed  armament  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy,  submitting  these  suggestions  to  the  committee. 
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About  this  time  political  influence  began  to  have  great  weight 
in  the  matter  of  bestowing  naval  commissions,  with  the  result  that 
Jones — the  most  capable  of  them  all,  but  lacking  strong  political 
support — was  made  only  a lieutenant,  while  far  less  competent  men 
became  captains.  As  it  happened,  Jones  was  the  first  American 
naval  officer  to  receive  his  commission,  which  was  handed  to  him  in 
the  old  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  by  John  Hancock,  on 
December  22,  1775.  Jones,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Hancock  and  a 
number  of  friends  whose  names  are  now  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  early  American  history,  immediately  went  aboard  the  “Alfred,” 
which  was  anchored  near  the  Chestnut  Street  dock,  and  Lieutenant 
Jones  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  take  temporary  command 
of  the  vessel  and  to  officially  place  her  in  commission  by  unfurling 
the  American  flag  at  her  masthead.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  design 
was  not  then  in  existence  (being  adopted  a year  and  a half  later),  so 
this  emblem  was  that  of  the  “Pine-tree  and  Rattlesnake,”  which 
bore  the  motto:  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me!”  Thus  John  Paul  Jones 
had  the  honor  of  being  first  to  run  up  the  American  flag  on  a 
man-of-war. 

Four  of  these  six  ships  were  formed  into  a little  squadron  which 
sailed  on  its  initial  expedition  in  February,  1776.  The  cruise  occu- 
pied nearly  two  months  and  was  of  little  historical  significance,  it 
being  largely  a trial  voyage  which  happily  had  the  good  effect  of 
automatically  eliminating  two  very  incapable  officers,  and  of  giving 
Jones  an  independent  command.  He  was  never  outranked  on  his 
own  ship  during  the  remainder  of  his  active  and  glorious  career. 

In  May,  1776,  he  took  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  “Provi- 
dence,” and  in  June  sailed  on  a cruise  extending  from  Bermuda  to 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  This  marked  the  first  successful  cruise 
of  an  American  war  vessel,  sixteen  ships  of  various  sorts  being  cap- 
tured, eight  of  which  were  sunk,  and  eight  manned  and  sent  in.  The 
sea  along  the  route  of  the  “Providence”  was  full  of  British  cruisers 
and  warships,  the  sloop  being  twice  chased  by  enemy  frigates  mount- 
ing vastly  superior  batteries.  On  both  of  these  occasions  Jones 
wisely  considered  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor  and,  by  seaman- 
ship as  daring  as  it  was  unexpected,  eluded  capture  and  returned 
safely  to  port  after  having  also  made  two  venturesome  sallies 
ashore,  freeing  several  American  prisoners,  burning  some  fishing 
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vessels,  and  capturing  a cargo  of  fish,  together  with  a quantity  of 
rifles  and  ammunition. 

Upon  reaching  port  Jones  was  informed  that  some  months 
previously  his  plantation  had  been  devastated  by  a band  of  British 
and  Tories,  leaving  only  the  bare  ground  and  thus  cutting  off  his 
revenue.  He  had  drawn  no  pay  for  his  services,  having  disbursed 
funds  of  his  own  for  personal  expenses.  This  was,  therefore,  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  young  captain’s  finances  and  left,  as  he  said, 
“no  prospect  except  that  of  getting  alongside  the  enemy.”  It  will 
be  shown  how  well  he  availed  himself  of  that  prospect  when  the 
opportunity  offered. 

Being  ordered  in  November,  1776,  to  again  assume  command  of 
the  “Alfred,”  which  had  been  partially  refitted,  Jones  sailed  on  a 
short  cruise  in  that  ship,  accompanied  by  the  “Providence.”  This 
cruise  lasted  but  thirty-three  days,  during  which  time  the  two  ships 
captured  seven  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  cargoes  of  two  of  these 
ships  in  particular  formed  valuable  prizes,  since  they  consisted  of 
stores  and  supplies  intended  for  British  forces  in  America  and  Can- 
ada, and  such  as  were  badly  needed  at  the  time  by  our  army.  While 
engaged  in  convoying  these  prizes  to  Boston,  a British  frigate, 
accompanied  by  an  armed  transport  and  a privateer,  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  They  gave  chase,  and  Jones  sent  his  other  ships  off 
under  full  sail,  himself  waiting  to  perceive  the  enemy’s  strength 
before  deciding  whether  to  fight  or  to  run  for  it.  Seeing  that  the 
frigate  alone  carried  thirty-two  guns,  he  realized  the  futility  of 
engaging  in  such  an  unequal  combat  and  soon  rejoined  his  little  fleet, 
homeward-bound ; but  not  until  after  his  least  important  prize,  being 
a slow  boat,  had  fallen  back  and  been  recaptured. 

IV 

It  is  worthy  of  note  at  this  point  that,  as  previously  mentioned, 
John  Paul  in  earlier  days  made  two  round  voyages  between  Jamaica 
and  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade — which 
was  then  considered  a respectable  and  legitimate  business.  He  and 
his  partner  had  but  little  choice  in  the  matter,  being  virtually  obliged 
to  undertake  such  a mission  for  the  reason  that  trade  with  the  west- 
ern coast  of  England  was  slack  that  year,  and  of  course  they  could 
not  remain  idle.  However,  John  Paul  evidently  became  disgusted 
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with  the  business  of  trafficking  in  slaves,  for  after  the  second  voyage 
he  refused  to  make  another,  and  severed  connections  with  his 
associate. 

Of  course,  his  Virginia  plantation  was  operated  almost  entirely 
by  slaves  under  the  able  supervision  of  the  old  Scotchman,  and 
Jones,  seeing  that  the  overseer  knew  what  he  was  about  and  that 
he  handled  his  charges  humanely,  permitted  matters  to  continue  in 
that  fashion.  Upon  receiving  word  that  his  estate  had  been  plun- 
dered and  burned  by  the  British,  and  his  able-bodied  slaves  trans- 
ported to  Jamaica  to  be  sold,  Jones’  first  and  apparently  gravest 
concern  was  not  for  his  own  fortunes,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his 
former  slaves.  He  said  that  the  plantation  was  their  home,  and 
regarded  by  them  as  such,  whereas  since  being  stolen  they  were 
doomed  to  die  from  fever  and  by  the  scourge  of  the  lash;  and  he 
warmly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  opportunity  might  sometime 
come  when  he  could  avenge  this  wrong. 

Two  negro  boys — Jones’  slaves — who  had  been  members  of  the 
crew  of  his  personal  sloop  at  the  plantation,  together  with  a full- 
blood  Narragansett  Indian,  volunteered  to  accompany  him  on  his 
voyages  under  the  American  flag.  This  trio  served  so  heroically 
and  faithfully  that  they  were  cited  for  bravery  in  action.  After  the 
first  cruise  of  the  “Providence,”  Jones  voluntarily  freed  the  two 
negro  sailors  who,  however,  loyally  remained  with  him.  Following 
each  cruise  of  the  several  American  men-of-war  he  commanded, 
Jones  invariably  at  once  forwarded  a complete  report  of  his  activi- 
ties to  Congress,  never  failing  to  commend  the  deportment  and 
steadfast  devotion  of  his  seamen. 

Captain  Jones,  as  has  been  said,  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  at  all  times,  being  master  of  every  situation — and  his  men 
knew  it.  He  carried  just  the  proper  amount  of  reserve  becoming  a 
high  naval  officer,  without  yet  too  greatly  widening  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  sailors.  He  had  the  happy  and  rare  faculty  of 
being  able  to  mix  with  them  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  his 
authority,  if  not  always  his  dignity,  and  despite  the  troublesome 
times,  the  want,  privation  and  suffering  frequently  experienced  by 
his  crews  regardless  of  all  his  efforts  to  relieve  them,  no  man  could 
with  much  success  spread  the  poison  thoughts  of  mutiny  or  insubor- 
dination aboard  a vessel  ruled  by  the  tact,  the  shrewdness  and  the 
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indomitable  will  of  that  fearless  and  dashing  master,  John  Paul 
Jones. 

In  desperate  periods,  at  times  that  sorely  try  men’s  souls  and 
bring  out  to  the  light  of  day  where  all  may  see  an  assay  of  the  stuff 
of  which  they  are  made,  Captain  Jones  was  cool,  calm  and  collected, 
furnishing  a great  inspiration  to  his  men.  It  has  been  said  by  those 
who  sailed  under  him  that  in  time  of  peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war 
when  there  was  no  action  imminent  or  in  progress,  Jones  was  always 
restless  and  impatient ; but  that,  upon  sighting  the  enemy  and  going 
into  an  action  (which  he  always  personally  directed,  with  reckless 
and  characteristic  daring,  insensible  to  his  own  danger,  and  fully 
exposed  to  enemy  tire)  his  nerves  settled  down  and,  unlike  most  men 
at  such  a time,  he  absolutely  controlled  the  situation,  setting  the  best 
possible  example  to  his  men  by  lending  aid  here  or  encouragement 
there,  by  his  resolute  determination,  and  by  his  perfect  and  awe- 
inspiring generalship.  This  was  perhaps  never  better  shown  than 
on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  over  the  “Serapis,”  soon  to  be  related. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  while  Jones  was  stationed  at  Philadel- 
phia in  an  advisory  capacity,  he  managed  to  pay  a visit  to  his  rav- 
aged plantation  in  Virginia.  Curiously  enough,  upon  returning  from 
this  journey  he  chanced  to  meet  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  who,  in 
company  with  the  Baron  de  Kalb  and  several  other  French,  German 
and  Polish  officers,  had  but  lately  arrived  in  America.  Thus  began 
a warm,  lifelong  friendship  between  these  great  patriots. 

V 

Captain  Jones  longed  to  again  put  to  sea,  but  political  influences 
favorable  to  other  commanders  thwarted  his  ambitions  for  a time, 
and  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a ship.  However,  a new  war  vessel — 
the  “Ranger”— was  presently  launched  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
Jones  was  placed  in  command,  with  orders  to  sign  a crew  and  make 
all  other  preparations,  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  sail  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  important  dispatches  consigned  to  America’s 
representatives  in  France. 

The  news  he  was  to  carry  told  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender,  and 
Jones  cast  off  before  daylight  on  November  1,  1777,  arriving  at 
Nantes  early  in  the  morning  of  December  2nd,  having  made  this 
record  run  in  thirty-two  days  despite  the  fact  that  much  bad  weather 
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was  encountered  on  the  way.  On  the  last  day  at  sea  two  prizes  were 
taken,  one  being  sent  to  Brest  and  the  other  convoyed  by  Jones  to 
Nantes.  Hastening  onward  to  Paris  by  express,  Jones  delivered  the 
dispatches  to  Dr.  Franklin  three  days  later,  soon  returning  to  his 
ship.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  this  news,  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm  on  the  continent,  France  and  Spain 
became  allies  of  America,  marking  a turning-point  in  the  Colonies’ 
valiant  struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

It  had  been  planned  that  Jones  was  to  command  a new  man-of- 
war  which  was  then  being  built  at  Amsterdam.  But,  through  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  a British  spy  serving  in  the  guise  of  “private  sec- 
retary” to  Arthur  Lee,  one  of  the  American  commissioners,  the 
British  were  informed  of  the  ship’s  true  nature.  An  appeal  to  the 
Netherlands  by  the  British  Minister  influenced  the  former  to  sell 
the  vessel  to  France,  the  latter  nation  at  that  time  being  a neutral 
power.  So  Jones  was  again  out  of  a command.  Eventually,  there 
being  no  other  course  open,  Dr.  Franklin  ordered  Jones  to  resume 
command  of  the  “Ranger,”  overhaul  her,  and  be  prepared  to  take 
her  for  a cruise  in  the  spring.  On  February  14,  1778,  in  Brest 
Roads,  the  “Ranger”  received  from  the  French  fleet  the  first 
national  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  guns  of  a foreign  fleet. 
Jones  had  been  first  to  sail  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  when,  the 
4th  of  July  previous,  he  had  made  a short  trial  trip  in  the  “Ranger.” 
Likewise  he  was  first  to  subdue  a regular  British  man-of-war,  the 
“Drake”  striking  her  colors  to  him  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  as  will 
later  be  recounted. 

During  the  long  delay  prior  to  sailing  from  Brest,  caused  by 
dissension  among  members  of  the  American  diplomatic  corps  in 
France,  and  by  the  insubordination  of  Jones’  first  lieutenant  (a  tool 
of  British  spies),  Captain  Jones  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  mingle  in  the  best  of  French  society,  thus  gaining  many  influential 
and  lasting  friends. 

Finally,  on  April  10th  the  “Ranger”  sailed  from  Brest,  heading 
for  the  Irish  coast.  A western  gale  obliged  him  to  abandon  his 
cruising  plans,  however,  and  he  determined  to  destroy  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor  of  Whitehaven,  having  learned  that  it  was  not  heavily 
protected.  Accordingly,  upon  hauling  up  outside  the  harbor,  he  set 
out  from  the  ship  with  two  small  boatloads  of  seamen.  Both  forts 
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commanding  the  harbor  were  easily  taken,  and  fires  were  kindled  on 
several  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor — though  all  but  one  of  these  fires 
subsequently  died  out.  Meanwhile  the  town  had  become  aroused 
and  its  citizens,  hastily  arming  themselves,  thronged  toward  the 
boats,  hoping  to  cut  off  the  sailors’  return  to  their  ship.  Lively  tilts 
ensued,  but  at  length  all  hands,  save  one,  reached  the  “Ranger”  in 
safety. 

On  April  23rd  Jones  learned  that  the  “Drake,”  a twenty-gun 
sloop-of-war,  guardship  at  Carrickfergus,  was  looking  for  him.  He 
was  thirsting  for  a brush  with  the  enemy  and  shaped  his  course  for 
the  ‘ ‘ Drake ’s  ’ ’ home  port,  finding  her  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
The  British  ship  sent  out  a small  boat  to  reconnoiter,  and  by  strategy 
Jones  managed  to  get  its  crew  aboard  his  vessel,  making  the  six  men 
prisoners.  Then  the  “Drake”  slowly  came  out,  the  wind  being 
against  her.  Upon  hailing  the  “Ranger”  and  receiving  the  laconic 
invitation  to  “Come  on,  we  are  waiting  for  you,”  the  two  ships  came 
together  for  combat.  Captain  Jones’  gunners  acquitted  themselves 
nobly,  working  with  a will  and  steadily  giving  the  enemy  three 
broadsides  for  two,  with  the  result  that  after  one  hour  of  this  close- 
range  firing  the  “Drake”  struck  her  flag  to  the  “Ranger.”  The 
“Drake”  was  nearly  wrecked,  and  lost  nineteen  killed  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded;  whereas  the  “Ranger”  was  scarcely  injured,  and 
lost  but  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Soon  after  this  action  a total  of  six  merchant  vessels  were  cap- 
tured, three  of  them  sunk,  two  manned  and  sent  to  French  ports,  and 
one,  together  with  the  disabled  “Drake,”  convoyed  into  Brest,  at 
which  place  Jones  arrived  after  a cruise  of  twenty-eight  days. 

A state  of  war  then  existed  between  France  and  England,  and 
French  men-of-war  patrolled  the  mainland  coast.  But  Jones,  hav- 
ing foreseen  the  possibility  of  this,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
viding himself  with  signals  which  would  enable  his  ships  to  pass 
through  the  cordon  of  frigates,  and  into  French  waters.  Proceed- 
ing safely  past  the  heavily-armed  squadron,  after  an  exchange  of 
signals,  he  came  to  anchor  for  the  night.  The  next  day,  May  9th, 
brought  officers  from  all  the  nearby  French  ships  to  inspect  the 
“Ranger”  and  the  more  powerful  English  ship  she  had  conquered. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  a British  man-of-war  had  been  van- 
quished by  a vessel  of  inferior  force.  No  one  had  thought  such  a 
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feat  could  be  accomplished.  But  there  was  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence, and  John  Paul  Jones  at  once  became  known  as  the  man  who 
had  “performed  the  impossible,”  finding  himself  the  center  of  atten- 
tion, receiving  congratulations  on  every  side,  and  being  feted  by  all 
the  French  officers. 

VI 

But  Jones’  real  troubles  had  not  yet  begun.  All  stores  aboard 
the  “Ranger”  were  exhausted  and  his  crew  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred men,  besides  almost  two  hundred  prisoners,  must  be  fed  and 
clothed.  None  of  his  men  had  been  paid.  The  “Ranger”  had  to  be 
repaired,  also;  and  the  “Drake”  overhauled.  So  he  drew  on  the 
American  commissioners  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  these 
expenditures.  But  the  commissioners  informed  him  that  they  lacked 
authority  to  pay  the  draft  which  was  returned,  protested.  Captain 
Jones,  thoroughly  disgusted  by  this,  resolved  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands,  at  length  making  arrangments  to  sell  his  prize  ships 
for  the  sum  required.  Then  came  the  problem  of  punishing  his  first 
lieutenant,  Simpson,  for  insubordination.  Accordingly,  Jones  had 
him  arrested  and  his  court-martial  ordered.  However,  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  junior  officer  had  been  but  a tool  in  the  hands  of 
British  spies,  and  because  of  his  heroism  in  action,  Jones  later 
ordered  his  release  and  recommended  that  he  be  sent  home  in  com- 
mand of  the  “Ranger,”  this  being  Simpson’s  desire. 

Again  Jones  was  without  a ship.  It  had  been  planned  that  he 
should  commission  a squadron  of  French  vessels  and  take  charge  of 
the  little  fleet.  Meanwhile,  however,  war  broke  out  in  full  force 
between  France  and  England,  leaving  the  former  nation  hard 
pressed  to  find  enough  ships  for  her  own  officers.  From  time  to 
time  it  appeared  that  Jones  was  about  to  secure  a command ; but  his 
every  attempt  seemed  doomed  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  nurse 
his  impatience  as  best  he  could.  The  American  commissioners  were 
practically  destitute  and  could  do  nothing  for  him.  And  French 
naval  officers  of  his  grade  were  jealous,  throwing  obstacles  in  his 
path  at  every  opportunity.  He  had  been  offered  command  of  a 
dozen  different  privateers,  being  especially  in  demand  because  he 
could  speak  and  write  the  French  language  fluently.  But  he  had  no 
desire  to  engage  in  privateering,  since  he  wished  to  sail  under  the 
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Stars  and  Stripes  and  accomplish  something  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Navy.  The  French  Minister  of  Marine  seemed  disposed 
to  make  promises  without  intending  to  carry  them  out.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin had  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear,  but  could  be  of  little  aid  in 
the  matter.  So  Jones  determined  to  appeal  to  the  King.  Accepting 
the  offer  of  a lady  of  the  French  nobility,  who  volunteered  to  per- 
sonally hand  the  letter  to  his  Majesty,  Louis  XVI,  Captain  Jones 
prepared  a message  in  French — setting  forth  how  fortune  had  gone 
against  him  in  his  long  quest  for  a command,  and  beseeching  the 
King  for  a ship.  In  course  of  time  the  letter  was  presented,  result- 
ing in  Jones  being  granted  an  hour’s  interview  with  His  Majesty, 
who  shortly  after  ordered  that  a ship  be  placed  at  the  Captain’s 
disposal. 

This  vessel  proved  to  be  the  “Duras”  (renamed  by  Jones  the 
“Bon  Homme  Richard”),  of  998  tons;  old,  and  not  the  best  type  for 
maneuvering  and  general  sea-fighting,  but  a sturdy  ship.  By  June 
1, 1779,  she  was  refitted  and  placed  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
considering  her  long  previous  service  as  a merchantman.  A crew  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  officers  and  men  was  enlisted.  Other 
ships  composing  the  squadron  were  the  “Alliance,”  “Pallas”  and 
“Vengeance,”  with  which  Jones  sailed  on  June  19th.  But  on  the 
second  day  out  the  “Alliance”  fouled  the  “Richard,”  damaging 
both  vessels  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back 
for  repairs,  thus  losing  six  weeks  more. 

However,  as  later  events  proved,  this  delay  was  most  fortunate. 
For,  after  the  British  had  long  refused  to  exchange  prisoners,  an 
agreement  in  this  respect  was  finally  reached  which  gave  Jones  an 
opportunity  to  enlist  all  of  the  freed  Americans  who  were  physically 
fit  for  duty,  together  with  a score  of  American  sailors  found  at 
coast  ports,  making  a total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  hands 
from  his  own  country.  These  he  signed  up,  discharging  a number  of 
the  aliens  formerly  enlisted,  or  transferring  them  to  other  ships  in 
the  squadron.  When  all  was  again  ready  for  sailing,  high  French 
naval  officials  virtually  forced  each  captain  in  the  fleet  to  sign  a 
document  which  made  them  “colleagues,”  whereas  according  to 
original  plans  the  squadron  was  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Jones. 
This  act  reduced  the  latter’s  power  over  his  captains  to  that  of  a 
mere  advisor,  with  whom  they  had  the  liberty  to  disagree  (as  one 
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of  them  later  did),  thereby  all  but  totally  destroying  discipline  in  the 
fleet. 

On  August  14,  1779,  the  little  squadron  put  to  sea  on  a memor- 
able cruise  which  lasted  only  fifty  days,  but  which — for  all  of  the 
longer  and  more  pretentious  cruises  of  a similar  nature  that  have 
been  made — stands  out  even  to-day  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare 
because  of  its  boldness,  heroism  and  unquestioned  glory ; for  its 
supreme  accomplishments,  despite  the  severest  opposition  on  all 
sides. 

VII 

Of  these  ships  composing  the  squadron  the  “Alliance”  ranked 
next  in  importance  to  the  flag-ship,  because  of  her  admirable  sailing 
qualities  and  ease  of  handling.  In  the  hands  of  a competent  com- 
mander she  would  undoubtedly  have  been  of  greater  assistance  to 
her  sister  vessels.  But  as  it  was,  the  “Alliance”  caused  infinitely 
more  trouble  than  she  gave  help,  due  to  gross  insubordination, 
treachery  and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  her  captain,  who  was  named 
Landais.  The  latter  was  a shrewd  rascal  who,  by  misrepresenting 
himself,  had  secured  a commission  in  the  American  Navy,  and  it  sc 
happened  that  he  was  assigned  to  the  “Alliance.”  Upon  pausing  tc 
consider  the  actions  of  Landais,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
Jones  achieved  such  signal  successes  in  the  face  of  so  great  odds.  A 
few  days  out  the  Richard  recaptured  a large  Dutch  ship  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  British  and  ordered  into  port.  This  vessel  Jones 
sent  to  1 ’Orient  in  charge  of  a small  force  to  protect  her,  Holland 
then  being  a neutral  power.  Seven  days  after  sailing  on  this  cruise 
the  “Pallas”  captured  the  British  brigantine  “Mayflower,”  bearing 
a cargo  of  meat  and  fish,  this  ship  then  being  manned  by  a prize-crew 
and  sent  into  1 ’Orient. 

August  23rd  proved  an  eventful  day,  for  boats  from  the  “Rich- 
ard” captured  a brig  carrying  salt-fish,  whale-oil  and  barrel-staves, 
this  ship  being  sent  into  Nantes  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a prize- 
crew.  Later  in  the  same  day,  while  awaiting  the  return  of  boats  sent 
to  take  the  brig,  Jones  found  it  necessary  to  man  his  barge  with 
English  prisoners  under  the  guard  of  two  Americans,  in  order  to 
tow  the  “Richard”  away  from  the  reefs.  Shortly  before  sunset  the 
English  sailors  overpowered  their  American  guards,  cut  the  tow- 
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line,  and  began  pulling  for  the  shore.  A few  shots  were  fired  at  them 
from  the  quarter-deck  nine-pounders,  and  then  Lunt,  the  “Rich- 
ard’s” second  lieutenant,  manned  one  of  the  two  remaining  boats 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters.  The  latter,  however,  escaped 
and  reached  shore,  with  Lunt  so  close  upon  their  trail  that  he  and 
his  men  were  captured. 

On  September  1st  Commodore  Jones  sighted  two  large  vessels, 
which  proved  to  be  the  “Alliance”  with  a prize  she  had  taken.  About 
this  time  another  ship  was  seen  and  the  “Richard”  gave  chase, 
overtaking  and  subduing  her  about  noon — after  encountering  resist- 
ance only  until  Jones  could  maneuver  his  ship  enough  to  deliver  a 
broadside.  This  prize  was  the  British  ship  “Union,”  bound  for 
Quebec  with  military  and  naval  stores.  It  was  afterward  learned 
that  she  also  carried  important  dispatches  from  high  officials  in 
London  to  British  representatives  in  America  and  Canada.  But 
this  mail  had  been  promptly  cast  overboard  when  the  “Alliance” 
indiscreetly  showed  the  American  flag,  while  the  sagacious  Jones 
was  flying  English  colors.  Prisoners  from  these  two  prizes  were 
taken  aboard  the  “Richard,”  and  the  ships  manned  by  men  from  the 
“Alliance.”  Disregarding  Jones’  orders  to  send  the  two  vessels  to 
1 ’Orient  or  Brest  after  dark,  Landais  directed  that  they  proceed  to 
Bergen,  Norway.  Later,  England  managed  to  regain  control  of 
these  vessels,  as  a result  of  Landais’  refusal  to  obey  orders. 

During  the  first  half  of  September  a half  dozen  other  small 
prizes  were  taken,  and  on  the  16th  Jones  planned  to  attack  the  port 
of  Leith.  In  fact,  boats  had  been  lowered  away  for  landing  parties 
when  a storm  broke,  the  boats  had  to  be  raised,  and  the  little  squa- 
dron was  driven  out  to  sea.  As  usual,  Landais  had  ignored  Jones’ 
signals,  though  the  “Pallas”  and  “Vengeance”  cooperated  with 
him  to  the  fullest  extent.  A number  of  colliers  were  sighted  just 
before  dark  on  September  22nd,  Jones  managing  to  capture  and  sink 
one  and  to  chase  another  ashore.  He  was  planning  to  attack  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  at  daylight,  when  the  “Vengeance”  came  up 
and  informed  him  that  the  Baltic  fleet  was  nearby,  awaiting  a shift 
of  the  wind  to  proceed  on  its  course. 

Realizing  what  a great  opportunity  awaited  him,  Jones  hurried 
on  with  the  “Pallas”  and  “Vengeance,”  describing  a roundabout 
course  to  avoid  being  prematurely  discovered.  However,  in  the 
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chase  the  “Alliance”  had  completely  disappeared.  The  “Ven- 
geance” could  not  be  seen,  either.  Jones  found  that  he  had  gone 
farther  north  than  was  intended ; hence,  considerable  time  was  lost 
in  trying  to  reach  an  advantageous  position.  Meanwhile  the  fleet 
got  up  sail  and  ran  out  to  sea,  being  protected  in  the  rear  by  its 
convoy  consisting  of  a heavy  warship  and  a large  sloop-of-war.  The 
“Pallas”  was  detailed  to  look  after  the  sloop,  while  Jones  set  about 
maneuvering  his  ship  so  as  to  place  her  between  the  enemy  and  the 
land,  this  being  a slow  process  due  to  the  light  wind. 

The  hour  was  about  7 p.  m.,  of  Thursday,  September  23,  1779; 
but  a full  moon  assured  good  visibility.  Commodore  Jones  quickly 
determined  the  name,  rate  and  strength  of  his  adversary,  having 
among  his  papers  complete  data  on  all  ships  of  the  British  Navy. 
He  learned  that  she  was  the  “Serapis,”  986  tons,  of  forty-four  guns, 
Captain  Richard  Pearson  in  command.  The  latter,  possessing  no 
definite  information  regarding  American  naval  vessels,  was  unable 
to  make  out  what  ship  opposed  him,  although  he  finally  intimated  to 
the  ship’s  surgeon  that  it  was  probably  Paul  Jones — and  added,  “If 
so,  there  is  work  ahead ! ’ ’ 

VIII 

As  the  vessels  came  within  pistol-shot,  the  “Serapis”  hailed 
her  antagonist,  and  at  the  second  hail  the  “Richard”  answered  by 
letting  go  with  her  full  broadside.  Furious  broadsiding  ensued  at 
a range  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards.  Very  early  in 
the  action  the  “Richard’s”  gun-room  battery  was  completely  dis- 
abled by  an  explosion  which  wrought  havoc  among  the  gun-crews 
stationed  there,  and  damaged  that  section  of  the  ship  to  a great 
extent.  This  caused  the  eighteen-pounders  to  be  abandoned,  the 
remaining  gunners  then  being  ordered  to  the  main-deck  battery. 
Before  the  engagement  began  the  “Serapis”  was  by  one-third  the 
stronger  vessel,  and  this  disaster  further  weakened  her  opponent. 

During  the  next  thirty  minutes  this  rapid  broadsiding  contin- 
ued in  all  its  fury  and,  although  the  “Richard’s”  gunners  worked 
with  a will  and  their  marksmanship  was  as  accurate  as  that  of  their 
rivals,  yet  the  superior  weight  and  force  of  shot  thrown  by  the 
“Serapis”  began  to  produce  a telling  effect  upon  Jones’  gun-deck, 
crippling  several  twelve-pounders  and  causing  numerous  casualties 
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among  the  crew.  At  about  7.45  p.  m.,  Pearson,  the  British  captain, 
decided  upon  a maneuver  which  he  thought  would  give  him  an  ad- 
vantage, now  that  the  ships  were  drifting  together  in  an  increasing 
wind.  However,  through  an  error  in  judgment  and  a slight  change 
of  the  wind,  his  progress  was  completely  checked,  while  the  “Rich- 
ard” continued  toward  him.  Pearson  at  once  saw  the  impending  pos- 
sibility of  Jones’  closer  approach  resulting  in  the  ships  being  lashed 
together,  in  which  event  the  superior  British  strength  in  gunfire 
would  amount  to  little.  Moreover,  as  the  “Richard”  came  within 
musket-shot,  its  small  arms  fire  did  much  damage;— so  he  concluded 
to  try  another  plan.  Henoei,  he  paid  off  the  bow  of  his  ship  by  flat- 
tening his  forward  sails,  which,  however,  had  the  effect  of  swing- 
ing the  stern  to,  so  that  the  oncoming  “Richard”  ran  her  jibboom 
into  the  “Serapis’  ” mizzen  rigging.  At  this  point  Jones  endeav- 
ored to  grapple  with  his  rival  by  throwing  grapnels  into  her  back- 
stays; but,  though  the  hooks  caught,  the  lines  attached  to  them 
gave  way  when  the  ships  drifted  apart.  For  a time  during  this 
period  the  vessels  were  so  close  together  that,  due  to  the  small  arc 
at  which  guns  of  that  day  could  be  trained,  neither  ship  was  able  to 
use  her  broadside. 

In  a few  minutes  the  broadsiding  was  resumed,  it  now  being 
about  8 p.  m.  At  this  juncture  it  was  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
“Richard”  could  not  possibly  vanquish  her  opponent  by  merely 
exchanging  broadsides,  for  the  “Serapis”  seemed  to  be  firing  with 
as  much  energy  as  ever,  whereas  the  ‘ ‘ Richard ’s  ’ ’ firing  ability  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  almost  total  destruction  or  disability  of  her 
starboard  broadside,  due  to  dismounted  and  jammed  guns.  Her 
casualties  had  been  heavy,  and  the  deck— slippery  with  blood— was 
strewn  with  pieces  of  heads,  bodies  and  limbs.  Too,  some  of  the 
“Serapis’  ” heavy  eighteen-pound  shots  had  penetrated  the  “Rich- 
ard’s” hull  near  the  water  line,  there  then  being  almost  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold— and  more  coming  in  rapidly.  The  ship  had  al- 
ready sunk  nearly  two  feet  below  her  usual  draught;  yet,  despite 
this  discouraging  prospect,  every  man  stuck  grimly  to  his  post  and 
the  few  remaining  guns  were  operated  with  the  same  unabated  fury 
that  marked  the  whole  engagement.  Realizing  that  his  only  hope 
lay  in  a closer  encounter  with  the  enemy,  Commodore  Jones  ordered 
Richard  Dale,  his  lieutenant,  to  distribute  small  arms  for  boarding 
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among  the  gunners  below;  and  upon  cutlasses,  pistols,  pikes  and 
muskets  being  passed  around,  the  men  went  above,  only  a few  of 
their  number  staying  behind  to  guard  the  hatches  leading  to  the 
prisoners’  quarters. 

The  wind  favored  Jones  by  blowing  him  toward  his  adversary, 
the  “Richard’s”  great  expanse  of  sail  cutting  off  all  breeze  from 
the  now  stationary  “Serapis.”  Soon  the  ships  were  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  apart,  the  broadsides  of  the  “Serapis”  seeming  heav- 
ier than  ever  at  this  close  range;  more  especially  since  the  “Rich- 
ard’s” broadside  was  silenced  and  she  could  fire  but  three  of  her 
quarter-deck  nine-pounders.  At  this  critical  point  the  “Alliance” 
appeared  on  the  horizon  and  approached  the  “Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard.” Of  course,  Jones  thought  that  with  help  the  battle  would 
speedily  end.  Imagine,  then,  his  surprise  and  rage  when  the  ‘ ‘ Alli- 
ance”— from  a distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards— fired  two 
broadsides  pointblank  at  the  “Richard,”  then  running  off  to  the 
northward  out  of  gunshot ! But  for  a bit  of  rare  foresight  the 
battle  would  now  have  been  decided  against  the  “Richard,”  for  her 
wheel  was  shot  away  and  her  tiller  demolished.  However,  the  re- 
sourceful Joneis  had  anticipated  such  an  emergency  and,  while  out- 
fitting the  “Richard”  at  1 ’Orient  prior  to  sailing,  had  placed  in 
position  a spare  tiller  which  could  be  operated  by  hand,  for  use  in 
case  the  main  tiller  should  be  put  out  of  action. 

Captain  Pearson  of  the  ‘ ‘ Serapis  ’ ’ now  attempted  to  maneuver 
so  that  the  first  gust  of  wind  would  strike  his  sails  and  increase  the 
distance  between  the  two  vessels.  This  movement,  though,  swung 
the  Briton’s  stern  to  leeward,  and  her  jibboom  ran  over  the  “Rich- 
ard’s” poop-deck  on  the  starboard  quarter,  where  it  was  quickly 
grappled  and  secured  to  her  niizzen  mast.  The  immediately  subse- 
quent movement  of  the  two  ships  was  such  that  the  fluke  of  the 
“Serapis’  ” starboard  anchor  became  hooked  in  the  “Richard’s” 
mizzen  foot  shrouds,  where  it  also  was  at  once  made  fast,  Jones 
thereby  effecting  the  grapple  that  Pearson  had  so  desperately  tried 
to  avoid.  Jones  now  sent  a veritable  hail  of  musketry  down  upon 
the  enemy  from  his  upper  decks  and  tops.  The  “Serapis”  was  so 
close  alongside  that  she  could  not  fasten  up  her  port-lids,  so  all  her 
lower-tier  gun-crews  were  shifted  to  the  starboard  broadside,  and 
at  the  first  shots  blew  out  the  port-lids,  continuing  their  futile  firing 
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through  a deck  already  riddled  and  abandoned.  As  soon  as  Pear- 
son saw  that  his  anchor  was  fouled  in  the  “Richard’s”  chains  he 
ordered  sailors  to  let  go  the  anchor  by  cutting  the  shank-painter 
and  ring-stopper.  But  these  fastenings  led  from  the  forecastle, 
which  was  exposed,  and  Jones  assumed  personal  direction  of  the 
musket  fire  of  his  marines  on  the  poop-deck,  determined  to  make 
certain  that  this  grapple  was  closely  guarded,  since  upon  it  depended 
the  fate  of  the  “Richard”  and  her  crew.  Accordingly,  every  man 
who  attempted  to  cut  the  fastenings  was  felled  with  a musket-ball, 
Jones  killing  many  of  them  by  snatching  muskets  from  the  hands  of 
his  marines  and  aiming  the  pieces  himself.  Soon  Jones  was  keeping 
five  or  six  marines  busy  loading  their  muskets,  which  he  fired  with 
the  deadly  precision  of  aim  that  had  earned  for  him  an  enviable 
"reputation  among  the  huntsmen  of  Virginia. 

Meanwhile  the  eighteen-pounders  of  the  “Serapis”  were  driv- 
ing in  the  “Richard’s”  beams  and  splintering  the  deck  planking, 
making  part  of  the  American  ship  untenable.  At  the  same  time, 
aboard  the  “Richard,”  Commodore  Jones  was  cheering  his  dis- 
heartened French  marines  whose  officers  had  either  been  killed  or 
seriously  wounded,  and,  taking  direct  command  of  them,,  restored 
their  courage,  morale  and  enthusiasm  by  his  own  example.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  such  a deadly  rain  of  musketry  was  poured 
upon  the  “Serapis”  that  not  only  could  no  attempts  be  made  to  work 
the  sails  or  to  cut  the  anchor’s  fastenings,  but  that  her  exposed 
decks  were,  very  soon  abandoned.  At  10  p.  m.,  the  “Richard’s” 
gunner,  thinking  the  ship  was  about  to  sink,  called  for  quarter,  and 
was  immediately  disrated  by  Jones.  The  American  flag  had  been 
shot  away  and  was  trailing  in  the  water  astern,  and  the  English 
captain  hailed  to  learn  whether  the  ‘ ‘ Richard  ’ ’ had  struck  her  colors. 
Jones  replied  in  a characteristically  strong  and  determined  nega- 
tive, adding,  “We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!” 

On  the  “Richard”  confusion  reigned.  John  Burbank,  her 
master-at-arms,  believing  the  vessel  sinking,  opened  one  of  the 
hatches  and  liberated  over  two  hundred  English  prisoners  who  had 
been  quartered  below.  Jones’  pistol— aimed  at  Burbank’s  face— 
missed  fire,  so  he  struck  the  master-at-arms  to  the  deck  with  a well- 
directed  pistol-blow  on  the  head.  As  luck  Would  have  it,  only  about 
fifty  prisoners  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper  deck,  the  remainder 
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being  herded  back  at  the  hatch  by  a midshipman  and  a few  sailors 
armed  with  cutlasses. 

The  “Richard”  was  commencing  to  settle  and  Commodore 
Jones  ordered  all  prisoners  on  deck  to  man  the  pumps.  One  of  their 
number  refused  to  help  and  attempted  to  dissuade  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen from  obeying  the  captain’s  command,  at  which  he  was  cov- 
ered by  a pistol  in  the  hand  of  Jones’  orderly  and  admonished  to  do 
as  he  had  been  told.  In  answer  to  this  he  attempted  to  seize  the 
orderly’s  pistol  and  was  shot  down,  his  fate  being  an  example  to  the 
other  prisoners  who,  under  Lieutenant  Dale’s  supervision,  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  at  the  pumps.  The  upper  battery  of  the  ‘ ‘ Serapis  ’ ’ 
had  now  been  silenced,  but  her  lower  tier— protected  by  the  deck— 
was  still  firing.  The  ships  were  so  close  together  that  flames  from 
the  “Serapis’  ” cannon  had  set  fire  to  the  “Richard’s”  splintered 
lower  deck.  Lieutenant  Dale,  with  a small  force  of  men  and  pris- 
oners, checked  the  fire  somewhat,  but  was  unable  to  completely 
subdue  it  during  the  action.  In  fighting  the  flames  which  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  magazine,  the  unique  method  was  employed  of 
passing  buckets  of  water  up  from  the  hold— thus  using  water  which 
was  sinking  the  ship  to  combat  the  fire  that  was  destroying  her! 
Meanwhile,  Commodore  Jones  conceived  the  idea  of  dropping  hand- 
grenades  from  the  “Richard’s”  yard-arm  down  through  the 
enemy’s  main  hatch,  and  four  men  were  sent  aloft  to  carry  this  out. 
The  rocking  of  the  ship  interfered  with  their  aim,  but  at  the  third 
attempt  a grenade  struck  its  mark,  the  explosion  firing  a train  of 
loose  powder  and  cartridges  lying  about  on  the  lower  gun-deck, 
killing  or  maiming  at  least  fifty  of  the  enemy ’s  crew,  and  effectually 
silencing  almost  the  whole  battery. 

The  “Alliance”  now  put  in  her  second  appearance,  hauling  up 
when  within  musket-shot  and  discharging  three  broadsides  at  both 
ships  indiscriminately,  wounding  several  men  on  the  “Richard.” 
This  done,  the  “Alliance”  ran  off  and  did  not  again  participate  in 
the  action.  Jones  prepared  to  close  the  engagement,  and  ordered 
acting-lieutenant  John  Mayrant  to  muster  a boarding-party  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sailors,  agreeing  to  signal  them  when  to  rush 
the  enemy.  Mayrant,  with  shrewd  forethought,  selected  men  who, 
like  himself,  as  former  prisoners  had  suffered  in  English  dungeons. 
He  knew  none  of  them1  would  have  any  intention  of  being  recaptured. 
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So,  when  the  signal  came,  the  brave  lieutenant,  already  three  times 
seriously  wounded,  shouted  to  his  men,  “Remember  Portsea  jail!” 
and  led  them  over  the  side.  A small  body  of  the  enemy  had  been 
hidden  there  to  repel  boarders  and  almost  before  his  feet  touched 
the  deck  a sharp  pike  was  run  through  his  thigh  by  an  English  sailor. 
Mayrant  promptly  killed  the  sailor  with  a pistol-shot,  this  being  the 
last  casualty  of  the  action. 

Captain  Pearson,  seeing  his  ship  swept  by  musketry  from  the 
‘ ‘ Richard  ’ ’ and  a boarding-party  in  charge  of  his  upper  deck,  struck 
his  flag  himself.  However,  in  the  noise,  smoke  and  confusion,  no 
one  at  once  noticed  this  move  and  the  firing  continued  on  both  sides 
until  Mayrant  called  to  Lieutenant  Dale  aboard  the  ‘ ‘ Richard  ’ ’ and 
communicated  the  news  to  him.  Dale  ordered  firing  stopped  and 
went  over  the  rail,  approaching  Captain  Pearson  who,  with  his  lieu- 
tenant, was  sent  on  board  the  “Richard”  under  the  escort  of  May- 
rant.  With  his  customary  courtesy  Commodore  Jones  accepted  the 
swords  of  Pearson  and  his  first  officer  in  token  of  surrender,  and 
complimented  the  English  captain  for  his  courage  and  heroism.  The 
two  officers  were  then  sent  to  the  Commodore’s  cabin  under  guard. 
Dale  had  been  busying  himself  with  silencing  the  “Serapis’  ” lower- 
deck  battery,  which  maintained  its  fire  even  after  the  English  captain 
had  surrendered  and  gone  aboard  the  “Richard.”  It  was  now  al- 
most midnight.  When  all  firing  had  ceased,  Jones  ordered  the  lash- 
ings cut  that  held  the  ships  together,  and1  they  slowly  drifted  clear. 
The  “Richard”  was  in  a sorry  plight,  with  seven  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold;  her  decks  covered  with  an  appalling  number  of  dead  and 
wounded;  more  than  two  hundred  prisoners  aboard;  fire  slowly 
devouring  her ; and  having  less  than  one  hundred  able-bodied  men 
to  navigate  the  ship  and  to  guard  her  prisoners.  For  the  first  and 
only  time  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare  a conquering  ship,  though 
sinking  and  on  fire,  commanded  by  signal  the  vessel  that  had 
destroyed  her! 

It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that  while  the  “Richard” 
and  the  “Serapis”  were  fighting,  the  “Pallas”  had  engaged  the 
British  sloop-of-war,  this  action  lasting  from  8.05  p.  m.,  until  9.09 
p.  m.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  head  for  port,  the  sloop 
(which  proved  to  be  the  “Countess  of  Scarboro’  ”)  was  obliged  to 
strike  her  colors  following  a running  battle  in  which  she  suffered 
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heavy  casualties.  The  “Pallas”  lost  three  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded,  but  neither  vessel  was  greatly  damaged  either  above  or 
below.  Luckily,  a calm  sea  facilitated  removal  of  the  “Richard’s” 
wounded  to  the  “Serapis,”  which  operation  consumed  nearly  all  of 
the  next  day  for  the  reason  that  but  three  good  boats  remained,  and 
because  the  men  had  to  be  handled  carefully.  Jones  distributed  his 
unwounded  prisoners  among  the  “Pallas,”  the  “Countess  of  Scar- 
boro  ’,  ’ ’ and  the  ‘ ‘ Serapis.  ’ ’ Then  he  sent  his  crew  aboard  the  latter 
vessel,  himself  following  a bit  later  after  gathering  up  the  ship’s 
papers.  The  “Richard’s”  flag,  which  had  been  shot  away,  was 
fished  out  and  replaced.  Only  her  dead  were  left  aboard.  Shortly 
hfter  being  abandoned  she  rolled  heavily,  then  settled,  and  sank  in 
about  forty  fathoms  of  water.  To  the  end  her  flag  waved  defiantly, 
and  was  the  last  thing  seen  of  the  “Bon  Homme  Richard”  as  she 
plunged  to  her  final  resting  place  on  the  ocean  floor.  What  a sep- 
ulchre for  a famous  ship  and  her  immortal  dead ! 

IX 

Commodore  Jones  was  now  confronted  by  some  knotty  prob- 
lems. The  “Alliance”  had  deserted  him,  leaving  the  little  squadron 
of  battered  ships  close  to  the  enemy’s  coast,  and  overladen  with 
wounded  and  prisoners.  The  “Richard’s”  original  crew  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  had  suffered  losses  of  sixty-seven  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  six  seriously  wounded,  leaving  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  able-bodied  men,  several  of  whom  had  received  slight 
wounds.  Of  the  “Serapis’  ” original  crew  of  three  hundred  and 
seventeen,  eighty-seven  had  been  killed  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  wounded.  Thirteen  of  the  latter  number  died  before  port  could 
be  reached.  The  ‘ ‘ Serapis  ’ ’ was  carrying  a total  of  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  men,  including  crew,  prisoners  and  wounded.  So  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  ‘ ‘ Richard ’s  ’ ’ crew  were  kept  very  busy 
in  guarding  prisoners,  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  trying  to  handle 
a badly  disabled  ship.  However,  this  condition  was  relieved  some- 
what when,  on  September  25th,  the  “Pallas”  offered  to  take  on 
board  one  hundred  prisoners.  Captain  Pearson  was  among  those 
transferred,  Jones  sensing  the  British  commander’s  humiliation 
and  dejection  at  being  imprisoned  on  his  own  ship. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  “Serapis”  was  buffeted  about  by 
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the  wind,  unable  to  shape  a fixed  course  because  of  her  crippled 
condition.  Finally  she  was  favored  with  a steady  gale  which  blew 
her  toward  Holland,  and  at  length  she  made  her  way  into  the  Texel, 
anchoring  there  about  3 p.  m.,  on  October  3rd.  The  “Alliance”  and 
“Vengeance”  had  arrived  on  the  previous  day.  The  last  days  of 
this  cruise  were  so  strenuous,  and  accommodations  aboard  ship  so 
meager,  that  at  least  two-score  of  the  crew  and  wounded  had  died  and 
were  buried  at  sea.  By  valiantly  working  day  and  night  the  sur- 
geons, assisted  by  officers  and  men  of  both  ships,  succeeded  in  saving 
many  lives,  else  the  mortality  would  have  been  much  higher.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  though  frequently  signalled  to  proceed  with  his 
prize,  Captain  Cottineau  of  the  ‘ ‘ Pallas  ’ ’ invariably  replied  that  he 
preferred  to  stand  by.  Quite  unlike  the'  conduct  of  Landais ! 

Upon  reaching  port  Commodore  Jones  became  involved  in  other 
troubles.  First,  he  suspended!  Landais  from  his  command  and  filed 
charges  against  him.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  rebel- 
lious Landais  (an  expert  swordsman)  who,  for  no  reason  at  all,  at 
length  saw  fit  to  challenge  Captain  Cottineau  of  the  “Pallas.”  The 
duel  ended  in  a draw  when  both  participants  had  been  slightly 
wounded.  Landais  harassed  Jones  as  much  as  he  could ; but  finding 
himself  ignored  and  unable  to  materially  harm  the  Commodore, 
finally  challenged  the  latter.  This  just  suited  Jones,  who  immedi- 
ately accepted.  However,  Jones  was  thus  given  choice  of  weapons 
and  named  pistols  at  ten  paces,  to  which  Landais  objected,  knowing 
of  the  Commodore’s  skill  with  that  weapon.  So  Landais  decided  to 
take  refuge  in  flight,  leaving  for  The  Hague  at  daylight  the  next 
morning. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  British  Ambassador  at  The  Hague,  at  once 
requested  the  States-G'eneral  of  Holland  to  give  up  John  Paul  Jones, 
his  crew,  and  his  prizes  to  the  officers  of  King  George,  and  to  permit 
the  English  wounded  to  be  brought  ashore  for  medical  attention. 
Jones  had  earlier  sought  permission  to  land  his  wounded,  but  it  had 
been  refused.  However,  upon  receiving  this  request  from  Yorke,  the 
Dutch  authorities  assented  and  all  the  wounded  were  taken  into  the 
Texel  Fort,  guarded  by  a detachment  of  marines  from  the  “Ser- 
apis.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Yorke  had  again  written  to  the  States-General, 
demanding  that  Jones  and  his  crew  be  turned  over  to  the  King  as 
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“pirates  and  rebels,”  and  that  his  ships  become  British  property. 
At  this  juncture  Jones  directed  a letter  to  the  State  s-Gfeneral,  reply- 
ing to  Yorke’s  message  to  that  body,  copies  of  which  had  been 
received  by  the  American  commander.  He  fully  outlined  the  situa- 
tion with  his  usual  eloquence,  tempering  the  tone  of  the  letter,  how- 
ever, and  wording  it  with  a view  to  widening  the  breach  between 
Holland  and  England,  while  yet  giving  Holland  no  opportunity  to 
take  offense  at  the  United  States.  In  this  correspondence  Jones 
proved  himself  an  able  diplomat,  and  as  a result  the  States-Gfeneral 
ignored  the  British  Ambassador’s  request,  although  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Commodore  should  spare  Holland  further  embar- 
rassment by  leaving  that  country  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

By  this  time  a strong  British  squadron  was  blockading  the 
entrance  of  the  Helder,  through  which  Jones  would  have  to  pass  in 
putting  out  to  sea.  Hearing  of  this,  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  French 
Ambassador  attempted  to  dissuade  Jones  from  making  the  dash. 
Prolonged  arguments  followed,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  being 
that  Jones  was  transferred  to  the  “Alliance,”  and  all  remaining 
ships  of  the  little  fleet  were  turned  over  to  France  despite  the  Com- 
modore’s protests.  Then,  on  the  night  of  December  26th,  when  a 
gale  drove  most  of  the  English  vessels  off  the  coast,  the  “Alliance” 
stood  out  to  sea  and  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Corunna,  where  two 
weeks  were  spent  in  watering  the  ship  and  taking  on  stores.  From 
there  she  cruised  to  1 ’Orient,  arriving  on  February  14,  1780,  after 
an  uneventful  voyage. 

At  1 ’Orient  Jones  found  French  ship-owners  eagerly  seeking 
Americans  to  command  and  man  several  new  privateers  which 
were  ready  to  sail.  Overtures  were  made  to  his  officers  and  crew 
(Jones  always  declining  to  engage  in  privateering)  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  men’s  advancement,  he  consented  to 
let  any  of  them  go.  His  two  best  officers  were  at  once  chosen  and 
they  in  turn  selected  the  most  competent  seamen,  so  that  great 
inroads  were  made  upon  the  roster  of  the  “Alliance.”  But  before 
letting  his  men  go,  Jones  obliged  the  French  authorities  to  give  the 
Americans  full  control  of  their  ships,  thus  doing  away  with  a recur- 
rence of  the  trouble  which  the  Commodore  had  experienced  when 
he  sailed  with  the  “Richard”  on  her  last  cruise. 

It  was  now  planned  that  Jones  should  make  a voyage  to  Amer- 
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ica  in  the  “Alliance,”  carrying  a cargo  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
clothing  for  the  Continental  Army,  and  convoying  the  “Luzerne,” 
a French  merchantman. 

But  Arthur  Lee,  deposed  member  of  the  American  commission 
in  France,  who  had  resolved  to  sail  in  the  “Alliance,”  but  was 
equally  determined  not  to  go  on  Jones’  ship,  conspired  with  the  dis- 
honored Landais  to  appropriate  the  vessel  and  put  to  sea— totally 
disregarding  Dr.  Franklin’s  orders,  of  course.  The  latter  then 
asked  the  French  Government  to  stop  the  “Alliance,”  and  the 
defenses  at  1 ’Orient  were  ordered  to  halt  the  ship  even  if  they  must 
sink  her.  Jones  heard  of  this  and,  to  prevent  innocent  men  among 
the  crew  from  losing  their  lives,  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  fort  where— upon  his  agreeing  to  assume  all  responsibility — the 
commandant  at  length  rescinded  his  order  to  fire  and  the  “Alliance” 
passed  in  safety.  Landais  headed  for  the  Windward  Islands,  despite 
Lee’s  most  violent  protests.  The  ship’s  cargo  was  badly  needed  in 
America,  and  her  crew  short-handed  and  almost  mutinous.  None 
of  her  officers  would  obey  Landais,  and  Lee — who  had  once  been  a 
doctor  of  medicine— undertook  to  examine  the  captain,  declaring 
him  insane,  and  disrating  him,  placing  the  first  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand. When  the  “Alliance”  touched  at  Boston  a court  of  inquiry 
was  immediately  held,  and  Landais  was  permanently  suspended 
from  the  service. 

Although  again  disappointed  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a ship, 
Jones  was  persistent  in  his  efforts  and  presently  a small  corvette 
of  twenty  guns,  the  “Ariel,”  was  placed  under  his  orders.  Then  he 
renewed  his  attempts  to  secure  command  of  the  “Serapis,  ” which 
had  become  French  property. 

About  this  time  the  King  honored  Jones  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  rank  and  title  of  Chevalier  (approximately  the  same  as 
knighthood  in  Great  Britain),  which  was  most  unusual  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  a rank  and  title  had  never  before  in  the  history  of 
France  been  conferred  upon  a foreigner.  This  distinction  served  to 
further  heighten  the  Commodore’s  fame  and  popularity,  and  estab- 
lished him  as  the  idol  of  Paris,  where  he  was  dined,  feted  and  enter- 
tained by  many  high  officials  including  the  nobility.  Jones  put  out 
from  1 ’Orient  in  the  “Ariel”  on  October  8,  1780,  bound  for  America 
with  a cargo  of  cannon,  muskets  and  powder.  However,  on  the  first 
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day  out  the  ‘‘Ariel”  was  all  but  wrecked  in  the  worst  storm  ever 
experienced  by  Jones  in  all  his  years  of  sailing,  and  the  little  vessel 
had  to  limp  back  into  port  with  the  assistance  of  crudely  improvised 
sails.  About  two  months  were  required  to  refit  the  ship  and  to  make 
other  preparations  for  sailing,  the  “Ariel”  being  unable  to  start 
for  the  United  States  a second  time  before  December  18th.  This 
voyage  was  quite  peaceful,  barring  a short  night  encounter  with  the 
British  ship-sloop  “Triumph,”  the  battle  not  progressing  more  than 
a few  minutes  before  her  captain  struck  his  flag.  But  while  Jones 
was  preparing  to  board  her  and  take  possession,  the  wily  British 
commander  brought  into  play  his  ship’s  fast  sailing  qualities  and 
made  good  his  escape  in  the  darkness.  Jones  was,  of  course,  cha- 
grined at  being  thus  outwitted  by  what  he  termed  a dishonorable 
trick.  On  February  18,  1781,  the  “Ariel”  arrived  at  Philadelphia; 
and  thus  ended  the  service  of  John  Paul  Jones  in  the  American 
Navy  afloat. 


X 

The  remaining  events  of  Jones’  brief  but  varied  and  thrilling 
life  may  be  chronicled  a bit  more  rapidly.  They  are  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest  or  of  achievement ; but,  inasmuch  as  the  famous 
battle  between  the  “Bon  Homme  Richard ’ ’ and  the  ‘ ‘ Serapis ’ ’ forms 
the  outstanding  highlight  in  his  career,  and  always  will,  it— together 
with  what  led  up  to  that  point— deserves  the  most  space  and  is 
doubtless  of  greater  historical  import  than  his  subsequent  activities. 

After  having  experienced  considerable  trouble  with  Arthur  Lee 
following  his  return  to  America,  Jones  was  at  length  dissuaded 
from  his  intention  of  settling  their  differences  in  a duel,  and  soon 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth  and  take  command  of  the 
new  “America,”  seventy-four  guns— our  first  ship  of  the  line.  He 
found  her  far  from  finished  and  undertook  to  supervise  her  con- 
struction, making  such  changes  in  design  as  seemed  to  him  best. 
Just  when  the  “America”  was  almost  completed  a French  seventy- 
four  chanced  to  be  wrecked  near  Boston,  and  Congress  gave  the 
“America”  to  France  to  replace  the  destroyed  vessel.  Jones  was 
once  more  without  a command.  France  and  Spain  were  still  at  war 
with  England  and,  a French  fleet  being  ready  to  sail  (December  24, 
1782)  from  Boston  for  the  West  Indies,  Jones  obtained  permission 
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to  go  along  aboard  the  flag-ship  as  a volunteer.  No  battles  occurred. 
But  Jones  suffered  a severe  attack  of  fever  on  the  cruise  and,  upon 
receipt  of  word  that  peace  had  been  signed,  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia on  May  18th. 

The  extremely  strenuous  life  which  Jones  had  led  was  even  then 
—at  the  age  of  only  thirty-six  years— beginning  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  spend  a few  months  resting  in  the 
country.  However,  he  was  not  the  sort  to  long  remain  inactive.  See- 
ing great  possibilities  in  trade  between  America  and  Europe,  he 
busied  himself  in  this  way,  beginning  a series  of  profitable  commer- 
cial ventures  which  he  continued  until  his  death.  'Congress  now  ap- 
pointed Jones  a special  agent  with  authority  to  adjust  and  collect 
unpaid  prize-money  in  France,  and  on  November  10,  1783,  he  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  reaching  Paris  on  December  17th,  after  having 
been  delayed  by  a gale  which  forced  the  ship  to  anchor  at  Plymouth, 
England.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jones  was  in  no  fear  of  the 
British — even  on  their  own  soil,  and  so  soon  after  the  war— for  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  London,  where  by  accident  he  met  Mr.  Adams, 
our  Ambassador  to  Holland,  thence  continuing  on  to  the  French 
capital. 

Commodore  Jones  found  his  task  a very  tedious  one,  involving 
detailed  search  through  all  sorts  of  records— many  of  which  were 
not  easy  of  access— and  requiring  infinite  tact  and  patience.  A less 
determined  man  would  quickly  have  given  up  the  job;  but  Jones  was 
so  successful  that  by  the  summer  of  1786  he  had  completed  all  of  this 
work  in  France,  and  forwarded  the  money  with  his  report  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  at  that  time  our  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The 
next  step  being  to  collect  prize-money  from  Denmark,  Jones  made 
another  trip  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claims.  Then,  returning  to  Paris,  he  was  detained  for 
some  time  by  the  prospect  of  France  waging  war  against  the  Bar- 
bary States,  in  which  event  he  hoped  to  be  given  a naval  command. 
But,  to  his  great  disappointment,  the  plan  miscarried. 

At  this  time  Jones  received  a letter  from  the  trustees  of  his 
plantation  in  Virginia,  inviting  him  to  return  and  make  his  abode 
there.  In  reply  he  informed  them  that,  although  he  should  like  to 
again  live  among  the  good  people  of  that  region,  he  could  not  coun- 
tenance operating  his  own  property  by  slave-labor  after  having  him- 
self just  finished  a long  period  of  fighting  on  behalf  of  liberty  and 
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freedom  in  the  late  war.  He  agreed,  therefore,  upon  next  visiting 
the  United  States,  to  completely  dispose  of  the  property. 

In  May,  1787,  Jones  set  out  for  Copenhagen  to  arrange  prize- 
money  settlements,  stopping  enroute  at  Brussels  where  he  learned 
that  the  American  brokers  who  handled  his  commercial  enterprises 
had  failed.  Tiwo  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  had  just  sailed  and 
these  would  be  either  hopelessly  lost  or  tied  up  in  endless  litigation 
upon  reaching  the  United  States,  provided  he  could  not  intercept 
them.  So  he  made  a hasty  journey  to  Havre,  and  left  there  in  a fast- 
sailing French  packet  bound  for  New  York,  having  first  obtained 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  permission  to  make  the  trip.  New  York  was 
reached  in  ample  time  to  head  off  his  shipments  and  to  provide  for 
their  safety  upon  arrival. 

Jones  at  once  sent  his  report  to  Congress,  but  that  body  had 
taken  a recess  until  October  and  he  was  detained  in  America  several 
months  longer  than  he  had  anticipated.  During  this  visit  he  sold  his 
Virginia  plantation  and  while  waiting  for  Congress  to  reconvene 
was  showered  with  honors  on  every  hand.  In  October,  Congress 
went  into  session  and  presently  directed  that  Commodore  Paul 
Jones  be  presented  with  a gold  medal,  at  the  same  time  sending  by 
him  a letter  to  the  King  of  France. 

On  November  11,  1787,  Jones  sailed  from  America  for  the  last 
time,  going  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Adams  and  then  proceeding  to 
Paris.  There  he  received  a tentative  offer  to  accept  a command  in 
the  Russian  Navy;  but  no  decision  was  reached  at  the  time.  Leav- 
ing again  for  Copenhagen  soon  after,  on  the  way  Jones  suffered  a 
severe  cold  and  a slight  attack  of  fever  which  delayed  him  more 
than  a week.  Upon  arriving  in  the  capital  and  presenting  his  cre- 
dentials, Jones  learned  after  a short  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
between  himself  and  the  Danish  Minister  that  no  immediate  satis- 
faction could  be  had  from  Denmark.  So  he  considered  his  work 
finished  in  that  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Copenhagen  had  made  over- 
tures to  Jones  to  take  command  of  the  Empress  Catherine’s  navy 
in  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Jones  immediately 
accepted,  advising  Mr.  Jefferson  to  that  effect,  and  reported  directly 
to  the  Empress  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  St.  Petersburg.  There  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  a group  of  English  officers  in  the  Russian 
Navy;  but  the  Empress  soon  eliminated  these  disagreements  by  dis- 
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missing  several  of  the  principal  offenders,  Jones  shortly  afterward 
proceeding  to  the  Black  Sea  squadron  and  taking  command. 

To  sum  up  this  campaign  against  the  Turks : Both  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief  and  the  head  officer  of  his  gun-boat  flotilla  were 
not  only  cowardly  but  also  wholly  incompetent  and,  jealous  of  the 
American,  they  cast  obstacles  in  his  path  at  every  opportunity,  re- 
fusing to  cooperate  with  him  at  all  thoughout  the  campaign.  Even 
when,  by  virtue  of  Admiral  Jones’  daring  and  his  superior  ability, 
the  Russian  fleet  triumphed  in  a great  battle  with  the  Turks,  these 
two  officers  practically  nullified  the  victory  by  burning  the  captured 
ships  and  by  otherwise  misconducting  themselves.  Jones  was  un- 
able to  use  his  initiative,  and,  tiring  of  such  conditions,  persuaded 
the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Eimpress,  which  was  done. 

Despite  all  opposition  Admiral  Jones  led  other  successful  expe- 
ditions (though  receiving  no  credit  for  his  efforts),  returning  to  the 
capital  at  the  campaign’s  close.  At  that  place  he  soon  became  em- 
broiled in  further  troubles,  being  the  object  of  a base  conspiracy 
engineered  by  his  enemies.  However,  aided  by  the  French  Ambas- 
sador who  then  wielded  great  power  at  Catherine’s  court,  he 
emerged  from  these  despicable  intrigues  undishonored.  But  Jones’ 
service  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty  was  not  conducive  to  his 
long  helping  to  perpetuate  a despotism  such  as  Russia  was  in  those 
days. 

Jones  was  next  ordered  to  inspect  the  Baltic  fleet,  in  the  course 
of  which  duties  he  contracted  a severe  cold  which  later  developed 
into  pneumonia— the  result  of  exposure,  and  of  breathing  the  foul 
air  in  the  holds  of  vessels  composing  the  fleet  which  he  had  person- 
ally thoroughly  inspected.  This  illness  permanently  affected  his 
lungs  and  he  was  never  again  a well  man.  The  Empress  ’ own  phy- 
sicians who  attended  him  strongly  advised  against  his  spending 
another  winter  in  Russia,  and  Catherine  accordingly  granted  him  a 
leave  of  absence  with  pay.  Taking  a roundabout  route,  the  Admiral 
visited  several  European  capitals  on  his  return  journey,  being 
everywhere  honored  by  royalty,  and  at  length  also  visiting  Amster- 
dam and  London  to  look  after  his  personal  interests  there— which 
he  found  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  and  accumulating  profit 
for  him  and  his  associates.  Arriving  again  at  Paris,  in  May,  1790, 
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Jones  was  in  better  health  than  when  he  left  Russia,  and  the  im 
proved  condition  of  his  finances  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a period  of 
leisure.  Doctors  with  whom  friends  urged  him  to  consult  directed 
the  Admiral  to  spend  his  winters  in  southern  France  and  to  never 
return  to  Russia. 

A different  France  now  greeted  him— a France  wherein  were 
heard  the  rumblings  of  republicanism— and  he  personally  witnessed 
many  of  the  governmental  changes  which  were  so  important  in  the 
history  of  that  time.  Admiral  Jones  endeavored  to  awaken  France 
to  the  realization  that  her  navy  was  sorely  in  need  of  reorganization, 
and,  finally  succeeding  in  directing  attention  to  this  fact,  it  was 
planned  to  give  him  a high  command.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
had  contemplated  a campaign— with  Jones  in  command— against  the 
Barbary  pirates;  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  treasury  was  then, 
almost  empty,  the  project  died  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  it  out. 

After  journeying  to  Holland'  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his 
commission  and  settling  his  affairs  with  Catherine’s  Minister  at 
The  Hague,  Admiral  Jones  returned  to  Paris  in  May,  1792.  The 
brief  period  from  then  until  his  sudden  and  untimely  death  was. 
quietly  spent  and  contains  little  worth  recording.  On  July  18,  1792,. 
when  Jones  breathed  his  last,  there  departed  from  this  world  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic— surely  the  most  romantic— figure  of  the 
time. 

Always  a gentleman,  a scholar,  a diplomat,  a tactician,  and  the 
most  daring  naval  commander  ever  known,  Admiral  Jones  left— at 
the  age  of  but  forty-six  years— no  one  knows  how  many  unfulfilled 
destinies.  Like  Napoleon,  he  created  circumstances ; but,  also  like 
the  Little  Corporal,  he  had  been  the  victim  of  circumstances  so  dis- 
appointing and  disastrous  as  to  have  broken  the  will  of  a less  reso- 
lute man.  He  knew  no  fear  and  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “surrender,”  dying  as  he  had  lived— bravely  and  with 
his  boots  on.  Like  many  a great  American  before  him  and  after, 
he  was  almost  entirely  self-educated.  Though  chivalrous  and  not 
unappreciative  of  a pretty  face,  he  continued  a bachelor  and  figured 
in  very  few  affairs  with  the  opposite  sex,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
women  whom  he  met  were  invariably  captivated  by  his  grace,  charm, 
and  dauntless  courage.  A leader  among  leaders  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Jones’  part  in  that  great  struggle  was  of  inesti- 
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mable  value  and  had  much  to  do  with  its  final  outcome.  To-day, 
through  misstatements  which  have  been  made  concerning  Jones, 
and  through  lack  of  genuine  interest  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  most  Americans  know  but  little  of  the  man ; many,  indeed, 
nothing  further  than  that  he  once  took  part  in  a famous  sea  battle. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  France  that  even  to  this  late  day 
she  remembers  and  honors  the  valiant  Admiral,  for  he  ranks  well 
up  among  the  greatest  figures  of  world  history  and'  richly  deserves 
a prominent  place  among  those  who  fought  for  freedom,  liberty  and 
justice— blessings  which  we  enjoy.  Contrary  to  what  has  often  been 
said,  Jones’  estate  was  quite  valuable  at  the  time  of  his  death,  al- 
though little  ready  money  was  available.  Doubtless  the  latter  fact 
is  responsible  for  the  general  impression  regarding  his  finances. 
True,  Jones  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  a public-spirited  French 
patriot;  but  his  affairs  were  later  adjusted  and  the  fortune  dis- 
tributed among  his  heirs. 

For  more  than  a century  Jones’  remains  lay  buried  in  France, 
unclaimed  by  this  country,  until  our  Ambassador  to  France,  Mr. 
Horace  Porter,  started  a search  for  the  leaden  coffin  containing  the 
body.  Six  years  elapsed'  before  it  could  be  located  and  brought  to 
the  surface,  when  a group  of  eminent  scientists  made  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  body  and  definitely  pronounced  it  to  be  that  of 
Jones.  President  Roosevelt  ordered  a squadron  of  four  warships  to 
France  to  escort  the  dead  hero  home,  which  was  done  following  an 
impressive  ceremony  in  Paris,  and  the  remains  of  Admiral  John 
Paul  Jones  were  reinterred  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  at  the  Annap  - 
olis Naval  Academy  on  April  24,  1906 — one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  after  the  intrepid  sea-fighter’s  death. 


Verified  Origin  of  Irish  Gaelic  Clan-Names  and 
Family  Names  Abundant  in  America 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

ODERN  scholarship,  including  Irish,  has  concluded  that 
authentic  Irish  annals  begin  with  the  introduction  of 
writing  by  Christian  missionaries,  especially  St.  Pat- 
rick, who  began  his  missionary  work  in  Ireland  432 
A.  D.  The  ogham  letters  were  too  labored  for  narrative,  though 
their  straight  lines  were  adapted  for  cutting  in  stone  or  wood  the 
brief  tombstone  inscription  of  the  personal  name  of  the  deceased, 
followed  by  his  father’s  name  for  better  identification;  to  which  a 
Latin  version  is  sometimes  added,  proving  the  ogham  equivalent. 
Moreover,  terms  concerning  writing  are  taken  from  the  Latin:  as 
lebar,  modern  leabhar,  book,  from  liber;  scribaim,  I write,  from 
scribo;  legaim,  I read,  from  lego;  also  church  terms,  as  cell,  a 
monk’s  cell,  church;  sacart,  priest,  Latin  sacerdos;  manach,  mon- 
achus,  monk ; peccad,  Latin  peccatum,  sin ; epscop,  episcopus ; scoil, 
school.  The  oldest  annals,  those  of  Tighearnac,  indicate  the  same 
beginning  of  written  history;  for  they  cover  from  431  A.  D.  to  the 
author’s  death  in  1088,  and  are  loaded  with  Latin.  These  supposed 
to  be  copied  from  earlier  records,  nearly  as  old  as  the  times  which 
they  describe,  have  no  term  of  family  relationship  except  of  son  and 
father,  me  (sometimes  mac,  son,  and  athair,  father,  followed  by  the 
genitive  case  equivalent  to  the  English  possessive  preceded  by 
“of”),  until  about  the  year  500  A.  D.  503  A.  D.  ua  hGrabla,  and  in 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  ui  Neill,  “grandson,”  ‘‘grandsons;’’  the  earli- 
est oghams  likewise,  have  the  name  of  the  deceased  followed  by 
mac  and  the  name  of  the  father.  Ireland  is  known  from  geological 
evidences,  to  have  been  heavily  wooded  over  most  of  its  surface, 
permitting  only  a subsistence  for  small  groups,  as  they  lived  by 
herding,  needing  only  the  terms  for  the  nearest  relationships  for 
some  time;  at  last  growing  by  natural  increase  to  groups  of  three 
generations ; 548,  Annals  of  Ulster  have  the  combination  ua  mic  Hi, 
i.  e.  grandson  of  the  son  of  H.,  and  553  L.  mac  ui  Ochee.  About 
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this  time  certain  permanent  groups  reappear  under  Ui  as  a collec- 
tive name;  Ui  Neill  in  Annals  of  Ulster,  year  502  A.  D.,  may  be  the 
earliest  instance  of  such;  which  are  the  ruling  clans,  taking  their 
names  from  the  respective  founders  of  their  line;  the  name  being 
usually  applied  also  to  the  territory  which  each  held.  The  his- 
torians of  the  St.  Patrick  school  give  seven  federated  groups : the 
northern  Ui  Neill,  divided  into  Gineal  Conaill,  later  Tyr-Connell, 
(Donegal)  and  Gineal  Eoghain,  later  Tyrone,  with  capital  at 
Aileach;  the  southern  Ui  Neill,  with  capital  at  Tara  in  Meath;  Ui 
Niallain  and  Ui  Breasail,  with  territory  Orghialla  or  Oried  (south 
of  Tyrone) ; the  Ui  Cennselaigh,  Ui  Muiredhaigh,  and  Ui  Faolain,  in 
Laighin  (Leinster)  with  a sub-clan  Ui  Failghe,  ( Offal cy)  and  di- 
visions Osraighe  (Ossory),  and  Laoighis  (Leix);  Ui  Briuin,  with 
chief  sub-clan  Ui  Maine  (Hy-Many),  and  Ui  Fiachrach,  in  Con- 
naught, with  capital  at  Cruachan ; Ulaidh,  or  DalAraidhe,  in  Down 
and  part  of  Antrim*,  and  Dal  Chais  in  Munster,  with  capital  at 
Cashel.  Clan  or  collective  names  persisted  until  Irish  customs  were 
broken  down  en  masse  by  the  “Plantations”  beginning  in  1557. 
The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Great  Britain,  for  Ireland,  1509- 
1573,  has  in  its  introduction  a complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  identifi- 
cation of  persons  of  “nations,  septs,  and  clans,  all  bearing  the  same 
surname;”  and  even  as  late  as  the  “Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,” 
written  1632-1636,  the  clan  name  with  the  personal  or  Christian 
name,  reigns  with  few  rivals  in  the  shape  of  genuinely  Irish  family 
names.  In  the  first  declension,  which  includes  most  masculine  nouns 
or  names,  the  genitive  requires  a weakening  of  the  final  syllable,  as 
-ach,  to  -aigh;  -an  to  -ain;  as  UaDalaigh  (O’Daly),  from  Dalach; 
UaCathain  (O’Cahan,  O’Kane)  from  Cathan.  The  use  of  Ua  as  a 
clan  sign  developed  after  the  separation  from  the  Irish  Gaels  from 
the  Scottish,  who  use  Mac-  as  the  sign. 

The  modern  Celtic  languages  are  subject  to  special  variations 
of  the  sounds  of  words,  due  either  to  grammatical  or  to  phonetic 
construction,  and  called  aspiration  and  eclipse.  0 ’Donovan’s  Irish 
grammar,  a standard,  says  nine  consonants,  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  m,  p,  s, 
and  t,  may  be  aspirated;  (recent  grammarians  include  also  1,  n,  and 
r,  though  without  written  sign).  There  is  no  sign  in  ancient  Irish 
parchments ; later,  there  is  a dot  over  the  curve  of  the  letter ; but  in 
English  print,  h follows  the  aspirated  letter.  Bh  and  mh  are  then 
pronounced  as  v (locally,  w) ; ch  nearly  as  German  ch;  dh  and  gh 
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like  y ; fh  is  silent ; ph  as  f ; sh  and  th  as  h.  Few  traces  of  aspiration 
are  in  the  oldest  Irish  manuscripts ; and  none  at  all  in  the  oldest 
ogham  inscriptions.  Between  Ua-  and  a following  vowel,  h is  in- 
serted, as  in  UahAirt  (O’Hart),  to  prevent  hiatus.  Final  e is  sound- 
ed. Eight  of  the  foregoing  nine  consonants  are  eclipsed  at  the 
beginning  of  words  by  certain  other  intruded  consonants;  for  ex- 
ample, s by  t in  an  tsagart,  the  priest  (sagart),  in  the  name  Entag- 
gart. 

Long  a,  in  Ulster,  Meath,  and  in  Scotch  Gaelic,  sounds  as  in 
far;  in  south  Irish,  as  in  fall;  short  a,  as  in  fat.  Long  e as  ey  in 
they ; short  e,  as  in  met.  Long  i as  in  marine ; short  i,  as  in  ill. 
Long  o as  in  ores,  short  o as  in  other.  Long  u as  oo  in  cool ; short 
u,  as  in  full. 

Irish-Gaelic  Family  Names 

Gaelic  family  names  are  derived  from  clan  and  especially  from 
sept  names,  in  the  main  becoming  family  names  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  clans  and  septs  by  the  “plantations”  from  the  seventeenth 
century  on.  Most  of  these  names  are  now  used  without  the  clan- 
prefix  0 ’ ; and  therefore  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  pres- 
ent forms ; which  are  traced  through  the  forms  with  0 ’ to  the  orig- 
inal forms  with  the  Ua  prefix;  these  last  are  cited  from  reliable 
works,  especially  from  the  “Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  written 
near  the  head  of  Donegal  bay  by  Michael,  Conary,  and  Cucogry 
O’Clery,  and  O’Mulconry,  1632-1636;  which  trace  Irish  history  up 
to  1616;  from  the  “Annals  of  Loch  Ce,”  which  end  in  1590;  and 
from  the  “Chronicon  Scotorum,  ending  1150,  but  written  about 
1650.  All  of  these  names  are  derived  from  personal  names,  never 
from  place-names.  Lastly  is  given  in  many  cases  the  root-word  on 
which  the  name  is  based;  see  Corcoran,  Coghlan,  Cosgrave,  etc. 
Dineen’s  Irish-English  Dictionary,  1904,  is  chiefly  used;  supple- 
mented by  0 ’Donovan’s  O’Reilly.  Original  seats  of  clans  are  given 
from  “Map  of  Noble  Erin.” 

Ahearn,  Ahern  = O’Ahern ; from  Eachthig- Behan,  O’;  = O’Beoghan  = UaBeachain ; 
hearn;  Echthighern  (4  Mas.)  Each,  horse,  from  beachan,  wasp.  (Kings  county.) 
and  tighearna,  Lord.  (Munster  name.)  Beirne  = O’Beirne  = UaBim  (4  Mas.) 
Bannan,  Bannon  = O’Bannan  = UaBanain  (Connaught  & Wicklow.) 

(4  Mas.)  from  banan,  spiritual  being, Bohane  = MacBuidheachain ; from  Buad- 
sprite.  (Kings  and  Munster.)  hach,  person-name,  meaning  victorious. 
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Bolger  = O’Bolger;  a sept  in  Wexford  & 
Carlow.) 

Boylan  = O’Beollain  = UaBaighillain  (4 
Mas. ; diminutive  of  UaBaeighill.  (Mon- 
aghan.) 

Boyle  (of  Donegal)  = O’Baoighill  = Ua- 
Baeghill  (4  Mas.)  ; from  baoighal,  dan- 
ger. Boyle  of  County  Cork  is  Anglo- 
Norman  ==  Boyville. 

Brady  = O’Brady  = O’Bradigh,  from 
bradach,  thievish.  (Mayo  to  Leinster; 
& McBrady,  in  Cavan.) 

Braislin  = Breslin. 

Bran,  old  Irish  person-name  = bran,  a 
raven. 

Brandon  = Brannan,  or  Eng.  Brandon. 

Brannan ; Ulster  spelling  for  Brennan. 

Brannigan  = 0’Branaga(i)n,  Little  Bran. 
(Ulster  and  Leinster.) 

Brasil,  Brazil  = O’Breassail ; from  breasal, 
red,  blood;  genitive  ending  -ail  (Mun- 
ster.) 

Breen,  O’;  = UaBrain  (Chron.  Scot.)  de- 
scendant of  Bran.  (Tyrone  to  Leinst.  & 
Munster.) 

Breheny  = O’Breathnaighe,  breathnach,  a 
Welshman,  in  English,  Briton.  (Gal- 
way.) 

Brendan,  variant  of  Brennan. 

Brennan,  O’;  = UaBraennain  (C.  Scot.) 
Little  Bran.  (Queens  co.) 

Breslin,  O’;  = UaBreislein  (4  M.)  ; from 
Breslen,  person-name  = little  O’Breas- 
sail. (Don.,  Tip.  and  Fermanagh.) 

Brian,  person-name,  cognate  with  Breton 
Brian,  -d,  -t,  said  to  mean  “strong.”  Ir. 
brian  is  “a  word.” 

Broder,  O’  = UaBruadair;  Bruadar,  per- 
son-name = “dream”;  or  Dan.  chief 
Brodir.  (Don.,  Kilk’y.) 

Brody,  O’  = UaBruaideadha ; Bruaideadh, 
person-name  (Munster.) 

Brogan,  usually  referred  to  O’Brocain ; 
from  brocan,  broth,  gruel;  but  Brogan 
was  the  scribe  of  St.  Patrick  in  448; 
nicknamed  “little-shoe” ; Ir.  brog,  shoe. 

Brollaghan  = O’  & UaBrolchain;  from 
brollach,  bosom.  (Londonderry.) 

Brolly  = UaBrolaigh,  from  brollach,  bosom. 

Brosnahan,  Brosnan  = O’Brosnaghan,  bros- 
na,  fagot.  (Kerry.) 


Bryan,  sometimes  recently  used  for  O’Brien, 
is  originally,  with  Bryant,  an  Anglicized 
spelling  of  Breton  Brian,  -t,  for  early 
Breton  settlers  in  western  and  central 
England.  (Now  in  Leinster.) 

Buckley  = O’  & Uabuachalla;  from  buac- 
haill,  boy,  servant;  assimilated  to  Eng. 
Buckley.  (Munster  & Leinster.) 

Byrne,  O’  & Byrnes  = O’Beirne  = UaBirn 
(4  M.)  but  O’Donovan  thinks  it  confused 
with  O’Broin,  a variant  of  O’Breen ; see 
Breen.  (Wicklow.)  Estimated  33,300  in 
Ire.  1891. 

Cafferty  = McOfraghty. 

Caffrey  — MacCaffrey.  (Leinster.) 

Cahan  = O’Cahan  = UaCathain,  desc.  of 
Cathan,  i.  e.  man  of  war,  from  cath,  bat- 
tle. See  Kane. 

Cahalane  = UaCathalain ; Little  UaCathaill. 

Cahill,  O’  = UaCathaill  (C.  Scot.)  ; from 
cathal,  valor;  root  cath,  battle.  (Kerry 
& Carlow.) 

Cain  = O’Cahan,  O’Kane. 

Callaghan,  Callahan  = O’Callaghan  = Ua- 
Cellachain,  (An.  of  Loch  Ce)  ; little 
UaCeallach,  see  Kelly.  (Tip.  & Cork  to 
Ulster,  Leins.  & Mayo.) 

Canavan,  O’  = UaCeandubhain ; cean  (n) 
& dubh,  black-head.  (Ulster  and  Gal- 
way.) 

Cannon,  originally  Eng.  = a canon  (church 
officer)  but  in  modern  Donegal  for  O’  & 
UaCannanain,  from  UaCanann,  person- 
name. 

Carberry  usually  means  Evans,  lords  of 
Carberry  in  Kildare;  but  Ir.  O’Car- 
berry  = UaCairbre,  from  Cairbre,  person- 
name  = coirbre,  charioteer  (W.  Meath.) 

Carey,  O’  = UaCiardha;  but  assimilated  to 
Welsh  Carey. 

Carney;  Connaught  spelling  for  Kearney. 

Carmody  = MacDhiarmada ; see  McDer- 
mot.  (Clare.) 

Carolan,  O’  = UaCearbhallain,  little  Ua- 
Cearbhaill.  (C.  Scot.)  See  Carroll. 
(Meath.) 

Carrall,  Carrel,  -1  = Carroll. 

Carroll,  O’  = UaCe(a)rbhaill  (C.  Scot.) 
from  cearbhall,  slaughter.  (All  Ireland ; 
esp.  Kings  & Kilk’y.)  Estimated  17,400 
in  Ireland,  1891. 
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Carthy,  O’;  UaCarthaigh  (C.  Scot.)  rare; 
from  Carthach,  person-name.  See  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Carton  = McCartan. 

Carty  = Carthy. 

Casey,  O’  = UaCathesaigh  (C.  Scot.)  ; 
form  cathasach,  watchful.  (W.  Meath, 
Lim.  & Kerry,  Ferm  to  Con’t.) 

Cashin  = O’Caisain;  from  casan,  path. 
(Galway.) 

Casserly  = MacCasurlaigh  (An.  of  Ulster) 
(Connaught.) 

Cassidy,  O’  = UaCaiside  (An  of  Loch 
Ce)  ; from  caisead,  fierceness.  (Lond. 
Mon.  Ferm.  to  Leins.  & Cork.) 

Cavanagh,  Cavana,  Cavanaugh  = O’Cava- 
nagh,  older  O’Caomhanaigh ; from  caom- 
hanach,  dimin.  of  caomh,  gentle.  (Car- 
low;  thence  over  Ireland.) 

Clancy  = McClancy. 

Clary  = Cleary. 

Cleary  = O’Clery  = UaClerigh  (C.  Scot.), 
UaCleirigh  (4  M.)  from  cleireach  (Latin 
clericus)  scholar.  Sometimes  from  Sc. 
Gaelic  MacCleary.  (Antrim  & Lond’y.) 

Clerkin  = UaCleircain,  dim.  of  UaClei- 
righ. (Leinst.) 

Cloherty;  from  clodhaireacht ; chlodhaire, 
printer;  or  guile.  (Connaught.) 

Cody,  see  Cudahy. 

Coffee,  Coffey,  O’  = UaCobhthaigh,  from 
cobhthach,  victorious ; cobh,  victory.  (W. 
Meath  to  Munstr.) 

Coghlan,  Cohalan  r=  O’Cochallain ; cochlan, 
little  cowled  man;  cochal,  cowl.  (Mun- 
ster & Leinster.) 

Coleman  = O’Coleman.  Colman  was  the 
name  of  several  Irish  saints ; one  Latin- 
ized Columbanus.  Yet  Coleman  is  an 
old  common  name  in  England;  one  Cole- 
man is  enrolled  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
1086.  (Cork,  Louth,  Sligo.) 

Colgan,  O’,  from  colgan,  swordsman ; colg, 
sword. 

Collins,  originally  Anglo-Norman,  from 
Colin,  pet  name  for  Nicholas;  very  com- 
mon in  southern  England  and  southern 
Wales.  Probably  in  recent  times  since 
the  loss  of  the  O’  prefix,  confused  with 
Cullen.  15,700. 


Conaghan  = O’Connaghain  = UaConna- 
gain.  (Ulster.) 

Conaty,  O’  = UaConnachtaigh,  descend- 
ant of  a man  of  Connaught.  (Cavan.) 

Conboy,  O’  = UaConbeathadh  (4  M.)  from 
beatha,  adh,  life,  and  con,  with;  home 
companion. 

Concannon  = UaConceannain  (4  M.)  = 
Conn  of  the  white  head;  ceann-f (h) ionn ; 
see  ceannan  in  Dineen’s  Diet.  (Con- 
naught.) 

Conl-an,-on,  and  O’Conlan;  for  Connellan, 
O’. 

Conn,  person-name ; reason,  sense. 

Connaughton  = O’Connaghtan  = UaCon- 
nachtain,  (4  M.)  man  of  Connaught. 
(Connaught.) 

Conneely,  used  in  Galway  for  Connelly. 

Connell,  Connal ; see  O’Connell ; conall,  love. 
Estimated  16,600  in  Ireland,  1891. 

Connellan,  O’  = UaConellain,  dimin.  of 
UaConaill ; and  for  O’Conghalain,  dimin. 
of  O’Conghaile.  (Tyrone  & Mayo.) 

Connell  (e)y  = O’Connely,  = UaConghaile, 
from  Conghal,  person-name  (4  M.)  ; from 
conghal,  valor. 

Conner,-s ; in  Kerry  for  O’Connor. 

Connolly,  O’  = UaConghalaigh,  from  Con- 
ghalach,  person-name  (4  M.)  ; from  con- 
ghal, valor.  17,000  in  1891.  (Monaghan, 
Galway,  Meath.) 

Conroy  = O’Conroi,  UaConroi. 

Conry  = O’Conaire,  from  Conaire,  person- 
name;  conair,-e,  road.  (Galway.) 

Considine,  O’;  from  Constantine  (4  M.)  ; 
one  of  the  name  lived  in  Ireland  938  A.  D. 
(Clare.) 

Convey  = UaCon(n)mhaigh ; from  Con- 
nmhach,  pers.n. 

Conway,  Anglo-Norman,  of  Conway,  Wales ; 
but  confused  wtih  McConvey  in  Sligo  & 
Longford. 

Cooney,  O’  = UaCuanaigh,  from  cuanach, 
deceitful.  (Tyrone  to  Connaught.) 

Corcoran  = O’  & UaCorcrain  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; from  corcra,  purple,  red.  (Tip. 
& Fermanagh.) 

Corkery,  O’  = UaCairchaerach.  (Munster 
name.) 

Cormack  = O’Cormac;  cormac,  a brewer. 
(Down.) 
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Cormican,  Little  Cormac.  (Connaught.) 

Corrigan,  O’  = O’Coraidhegain,  Little  O’- 
Coraidhe.  See  Corry.  (Fermanagh  & 
W.  Meath.) 

Corry  = O’Coraidhe,  from  coraidh,  cham- 
pion.) 

Cosgrave  = O’Cosgry,  O’Cosgraigh  = Ua 
Cosgraigh  (4  M.)  ; from  Cosgrach,  per- 
son-name ; cosgrach,  slaughterous ; from 
cosgar,  slaughter.  (Wexford.) 

Cosgrove;  English,  but  confused  with  Cos- 
grave. 

Costello  = MacCostello  (4  M.)  ; 1193  on, 
adopted  by  a branch  of  the  De  Angulo  or 
Nangle  family;  from  its  head;  some  say 
Hostilio,  Norman  name.  (Munster  to 
Connaught.) 

Costigan  = MacOstagain,  son  of  the  inn- 
keeper; osdthigh,  from  osda,  old  osta, 
inn.  (Leinster.) 

Coughlan  = Coghlan. 

Counihan ; Munster  spelling  of  Conaghan. 

Coyle,  O’  = UaCathmhail;  from  Cathmal, 
person-name,  (4  M.)  ; from  cath,  battle, 
and  mal,  prince.  (Don.) 

Coyne,  (Coen)  = O’Coin,  cited  as  a vari- 
ant of  O’Cain ; see  Cain ; or  = O’Cuain. 
(Connaught.) 

Crean  = UaCraidhain.  (Munster  name.) 

Creevy  = O’Craoibhe,  from  craobh,  branch. 

Crehan,  O’;  = UaCrichain ; from  criochan, 
creachan,  creathan,  small  person.  (Con- 
naught.) 

Cremin,  Crimmins  = O’  & UaCrimthain; 
Criomthann,  person-name ; criomthann, 
fox.  (Munster.) 

Cronin  = O’Cronain ; from  Cronan,  per- 
son-name; from  cron,  a crooning.  (Mun- 
ster name.) 

Cross,  sometimes  Eng;  sometimes  for 
O’Crosse  ; Irish  crois,  a cross. 

Crossan,  = O’Crossan  or  McCrossan,  dimin. 
of  the  above.  (Tyrone.) 

Crotty,  O’  = O’Crotaigh;  crotach,  crooked. 
(Waterf.) 

Crowley  = O’Cruaidhlocha.  (Cork.) 

Cudahy,  Cuddihy,  Cuddy;  from cuideachadh, 
helping.  (Leinster.) 

Cuirneen  = O’Cuirnin,  from  cuirnin,  little 
bit,  esp.  bunch  of  ringlets.  (Munster  & 
Leitrim.) 


Cullen,  O’  = UaCuilen  ; from  cuilean,  whelp. 
(Tip.,  Galway  & Kildare.)  See  also  Col- 
lins, 9000. 

Cullenan,  Cullinan,  = UaCuilleannain,  from 
Cuilleannan,  person-name,  from  cuilean- 
nan,  little  whelp.  (Clare.)  See1  also 
Quillinan. 

Cumiskey,  McCommiskey  = MacCumas- 
caigh,  from  cumascach,  now  -gach;  from 
cumasc,  mixture.  (Ulster  & Leinster.) 

Cunneen  = O’Cuinin,  from  cuinin,  rabbit. 

Curran,  O’  = UaCuirrin  (4  M.)  (Donegal 
& Clare.) 

Currigan  = Corrigan. 

Curry  = O’Curry  = UaCuraidh,  from 
curadh,  champion.  Variant  Corry.  (Cork, 
W.  Meath,  Cavan.) 

Curtin  = MacCruitin;  1523,  MacCuirtin 
occurs;  son  of  a humpback;  from  cruit, 
hump.  (Munster.) 

Daly,  O’  = UaDalaigh,  from  Dalach,  per- 
son-name, dalach,  weekday ; child  born 
on  a weekday.  The  greatest  family  of 
hereditary  poets  in  Ireland.  (W.  Meath, 
Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Cavan,  Gal.) 

Danaher  = O’Dinachar.  (Cork.) 

Danahey  = Donaghey. 

Dargan  = Durkan. 

Davern  = Davoran. 

Davin  = Devine. 

Davoran  — Duvdavoran  = O’  & UaDuibh- 
dabhoireann ; from  dubh,  black,  and  dob- 
hran,  otter;  from  dobhar,  water.  Com- 
pare Durkan.  (Clare.) 

Dea  = O’Dea.  (Tipperary.) 

Deegan,  county  Clare  spelling  for  Dugan. 

Deehan,  Ulster  spelling  for  Doohan. 

Deery  = O’  & UaDaighre,  daighear,  dag- 
ger. (Ulster.) 

Delan(e)y  = Dulany,  (Kerry.) 

Delahunt,  -y  = O’Delahunty;  from  dul- 
chanachta,  genitive  of  dulchanacht,  ava- 
rice. (Munster.) 

Dempsey,  O’  = UaDiomasaigh ; dimeasach, 
proud.  (Kings  & Kildare.) 

Denneny,  O’,  in  Cork  & Kerry  for  Don- 
aghey. 

Dennesy  = O’Duinesidhe,  a fairy’s  man. 

Denny  = Dennehy. 

Dermody,  O’  = UaDiarmada;  from  Diar- 
maid,  god  of  war. 
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Dermot  = MacDermot,  from  Diarmaid. 

Devany,  Devenny  = O’Duibheanaigh ; see 
Duane.  (Galway.) 

Dever  = Diver  = O’Dubhfir;  dubh,  black, 
& fear,  man.  (Don.) 

Devery  = O’Dubhuidhre  = black  Odhar, 
genitive  Uidhre. 

Devine,  Devane  = O’Davin  = UaDaimhin  ; 
from  daimh,  affection,  friendship.  (Fer- 
managh & Cavan.) 

Devlin,  O’  = UaDabhalain ; seems  of  same 
origin  as  dobhaladh,  rank  smell.  (Lond’y 
& Sligo.) 

Devoy  = O’Deevy  = UaDuibhe,  from 
dubh,  black. 

Digan,  Dignan ; see  Duigan,  Duignan. 

Dimsey  = Dempsey. 

Dineen  = O’Duinin ; duinean,  “little  man.” 
(Cork,  Tip.) 

Dirran,  -e,  Galway  name ; see  Doran. 

Dogherty,  Doherty  = O’Dochartaigh  ; from 
dochertach,  difficult ; dochart,  difficulty. 
(Don.) 

Dolan  = O’Doolin  = UaDobhalain ; var. 
UaDabhalain. 

Donaghey,  O’  = UaDonnchad(h)a  (An  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; the  unaspirated  form  is  in 
O’Dunnady.  (Gal.) 

Donahoe,  Donahue ; see  Donohoe. 

Donegan,  Dongan  = O’Donnegan  = Ua- 
Dunagain;  from  Dunagan,  person-name; 
see  dun(e)an,  manikin.  (Tipperary,  Ty- 
rone and  Cork.) 

Doniphan  = Donovan. 

Donlan,  Donlon  = Donnedlan. 

Donlevy ; see  the  more  common  Dun- 
le(a)  vy. 

Donnell,  in  Ulster  for  MacDonald,  Mac- 
Donnell,  and  in  Donegal  and  Tip’y,  for 
O’Donnell. 

Donnellan  O’  = Domhnallain,  dimin.  from 
UaDomhnaill,  later  O’Donnell.  (Antrim, 
Galw.) 

Donnelly  = UaDunghalaigh  & UaDonng- 
haile.  (Don.) 

Donoghoe,  Donohoe  = O’Donnchu  (Cork), 

O’Donchue,  corrupt  for  UaDonnchadha, 
now  Donaghey. 

Donoghue,  O’  = O’Donnchu. 

Donovan,  O’  = UaDonnabhain,  from  Don- 


nabhan,  person-name.  Donndubhan  also 
occurs.  (Lim.  Cork.) 

Doody,  in  Munster  for  O’Dowda ; see 
Dowd. 

Doogan,  Dougan  = Dugan;  an  aspirated 
form  is  Doohan,  Doughan. 

Dooley,  O’  = UaDubhlaich ; from  dubh, 
black,  and  laoch,  soldier;  or  dubhlaidh, 
ungenerous. 

Doolin,  Doolan  = O’Doolin  = UaDobha- 
lain. See  Dolan. 

Doonan  = O’Duinin;  duinean,  manikin. 

Dooney  = Downey. 

Doran,  Doren,  -n  = O’Doran  = UaDeo- 
rain ; deoran,  weeper,  penitent ; deor,  a 
tear.  (Wexf.) 

Dorgan  ==  Durkan. 

Dorrian  = 0’Doraig(h)an,  (Donegal.) 

Dougherty  = Dogherty. 

Dowd  = O’Dowda  = UaDubhda  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; dubh,  black.  (Mayo.) 

Dowling,  O’ ; in  Queens  for  Doolin,  Dolan. 

Downey,  said  to  be  short  for  Muldowney. 
(Munster.) 

Doyne  = O’Doinn  (4  M.)  ; variant  of 
O’Duinn?  (Wicklow.) 

Drain  = O’Dreain  (4  M.)  from  drean, 
strife.  (Antrim.) 

Drennan  = O’Dreenan,  dim.  of  O’Dreain. 
(Ulster.) 

Driscoll,  O’  = UaEidirsceoil ; from  Eidirs- 
ceal,  person-name ; eidir,  between,  &sceal, 
tale.  (Cork.) 

Drum  = O’Druim.  (Cavan.) 

Duane  (Dwane)  = O’Duvan  = UaDu- 
bhain;  dubhan,  dark  man.  (Meath,  Mun- 
ster, Galway.) 

Duff,  O’  = UaDuibh  (C.  Scot.)  from  dubh, 
black.  In  Ulster,  Duff  usually  is  Scotch 
Gaelic. 

Duffin  = O’Duvan ; see  Duane. 

Duffy,  O’  = UaDubhthaigh,  from  Dubh- 
thach,  person-name.  (Donegal,  Monag- 
han, Mayo.) 

Dugan,  Duggan  = O’Dugan  = UaDubh- 
again,  from  dubhagan,  small,  dark  man; 
dubh,  black.  (Wex.,  Cork.) 

Duhig,  Munster  variant,  from  UaDubh- 
thaig(h) . 

Duiganan,  Duignan  = O’Duigenan  = Ua- 
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Duibhgeannain,  from  duibhg(h)ein,  dark 
foreigner,  esp.  Dane. 

Dulany  = O’Dullany  = 0’Dubh(sh)laine ; 
person-name  Dubhshlaine  (4  M.)  ; dubh- 
shlan,  -ain,  challenge,  defiance.  (Kerry 
to  Leinster.) 

Dullea  = Dooley. 

Dulligan  = O’Duibhleargain ; asp.  D’ghain, 
in  Dulleran. 

Dunlea  = Donnelly. 

Dunleavy,  Dunlevy  = O’Donlevy  — Ua- 
Duinnsleibhe  (4  M.)  ; from  duinnsleibhe, 
man  of  the  mountain  (sliabh,  sleibhe.) 
Down  & Donegal.) 

Dunn,  -e  = O’Dunn  = UaDuinn.  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce.)  (Meath,  Kings,  Kildare.) 
Dunn  often  English. 

Durkan  r=  Dobharchon  (in  Maeldobharchon, 
4 M.)  ; from  dobharcu,  otter;  dobhar, 
water ; cu,  dog. 

Durneen  = O’Durnin ; name  adopted  by 
Hugh  Cuffe  who  died  in  1387.  (Leinster.) 

Duvany  = O’Duibheannaigh  = UaDub- 
hanaigh  (4  M.)  ; apparently  from  Dub- 
han  ; see  Duane.  (Tyrone.) 

Dwyer,  O’  = O’Dubhuidhir,  O’Duibhidhir. 
See  Devery. 

Eagan,  Egan  = Aedhagan,  little  Aedh  or 
Aodh,  Anglicized  Hugh;  see  also  O’Hay, 
O’Hagan.  (South  and  west  of  Ireland.) 

Early,  Eng.  translation  of  Maolmocheirghe. 
(Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught.) 

Ennis  = Aenghus  (Aonghus)  ; cognate, 
Gael.  Angus ; aon,  one,  unique,  and  gus, 
strong. 

Enright  = an  reachtach,  the  mighty ; Han- 
ratty. 

Fagan;  O’Fagan.  Grant  by  DeLacy,  1210. 
O’Hart,  says  = O’Hagan.  (Dublin  & W. 
Meath  cos.) 

Faherty,  Galway  variation  of  Fogarty. 

Fahy  = O’Fathaidh;  propensity,  especially, 
to  laugh.  (Connaught  & Munster.) 

Fallon,  Falloon  = O’Fallon  = UaFallam- 
hain,  from  fallaimhe,  emptiness.  (Ros- 
common.) 

Falvey,  O’  = UaFailbhe,  failbhe,  lovely, 
pleasing.  (Kerry.) 

Farragher,  from  Fearchair,  person-name  (4 
M.)  ; fear,  man,  and  car,  dear.  Cognate, 
Farquhar. 


Farrell,  O’  = UaFe(a)rghail ; from  Fear- 

ghal,  person-name ; fear,  man,  and  gal,  va- 
lor. (Leinster.) 

Farrelly  — UaFaircheallaigh;  fear,  man, 
and  ceallach,  fighter.  (Ulster  & Leinster.) 

Fay  = O’Fay ; W.  Meath  for  Fahy.  Dis- 
tinct from  Eng.  (de)  Fay,  who  arrived 
in  Ireland  with  de  Lacy,  13th  century. 

Feehan  = O’Fiachain;  fiachan,  young  rav- 
en; fiach,  raven.  (Leinster.) 

Feely  = Fihelly. 

Feen(e)y  = O’Feinneadha,  finnidh,  cham- 
pion. (Galway,  Sligo.) 

Fegan,  Ulster  variant  of  Fagan. 

Fehilly  = Fihelly.  (Munster.) 

Felim  = Feidhlimadh  (4  M.)  ; feidhil, 
everlasting,  and  maith,  good. 

Fenlon,  older  Finellan  = UaFindellain, 
(An.  of  Ulster.)  (Leinster.) 

Fennessy  = 0’Fiong(h)usa.  (Munster.) 

Ferrall,  same  origin  as  Farrell. 

Fihelly,  O’  = UaFithcheallaigh ; from 
fithcheall,  philosopher.  (Roscommon, 
Cork.) 

Finan  = O’Fionain,  dimin.  of  UaFionn. 
(Mayo.) 

Finn,  O’  = UaFionn  (C.  Scot.)  from  fionn, 
white. 

Finnaghty,  O’  — UaFinnachtaigh ; finnacht, 
discovery.  O’Feenaghty  in  Rose.  & Kerry.) 

Finnegan,  O’  = UaFionagain,  little  Fion  or 
Finn.  (Mayo,  to  Ulster  and  Leinster.) 

Finnerty  = Finnaghty. 

Finucan  = Finnegan. 

FitzPatrick,  Norman  name  adopted  by  Brian 
Gille  Padraig,  on  his  confirmation  as  earl 
of  Ossory,  about  1537;  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  such  adoption  in  territory 
held  by  the  Irish.  11,100  in  Ireland  1891. 

Flahavan  = O’Flaitheimhain ; flaitheamh, 
from  flaith,  lord.  (Waterford.) 

Flaherty,  O’  = UaFlaithbhertaigh ; flaith, 
lord,  and  beart(h)ach,  active.  (Galway.) 

Flannagan,  O’  = UaFlannagain  (C.  Scot.) 
little  UaFlainn;  see  Flynn.  (Ferm., 
Rose.,  Waterf’d.) 

Flannelly  = O’Flannghaile  (4  M.)  (Sli- 
go.) 

Flannery  = O’Flannabhra ; from  Flan- 
nabhra,  person-name  (4  M.)  ; flann,  red, 
and  abhra,  eyelid.  (Mayo.) 
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Flinn,  Flynn,  O’  = UaFloinn  (4  M.)  Ua- 
Flainn  (C.  Scott.)  from  flann,  red.  (An- 
trim, Rose.,  Mayo,  Kerry.) 

Fogarty,  O’  = UaFoghartaigh  (C.  Scot.) 
from  fog(h)artach,  noisy.  (Munster  & 
Leinster.) 

Foley,  O’  = UaFoghladhe  (An.  of  Loch 
Ce)  from  foghladh,  robbery,  trespass. 
(Kerry.) 

Foran,  O’  = UaForannain  (4  M.)  ; foran, 
greeting. 

Freel,  Friel,  O’  = UaFirghil,  same  origin 
as  Farrell. 

Furey,  O’,  Fury,  O’  = O’Fuirig.  (Tip’y 
to  Connaught.) 

Gaffey  = UaGabhaidh,  from  gabhaidh, 
need,  distress.  (Connaught;  Ulster  has 
unaspirated  Gabbey.) 

Gaffney  = MacGamhnnaigh ; gamhnach, 
farrow  cow.  (Con.) 

Gahan,  O’,  in  Carlow  for  Cahan. 

Gallagher,  O’  = UaGalchobhair ; gal,  valor, 
and  cobair,  aid.  (Donegal.) 

Galligan  = O’Gealigain  = UaGilgain. 

Gallivan,  O’,  for  Galligan?  (Munster.) 
Galvin.  (Kerry.) 

Gannon  = MagFhionnain  ? son  of  Fionan ; 
see  Finan. 

Gara,  O’  = UaGadhra  (C.  Scot.)  ; gadhar, 
mastiff. 

Garry  = Gara.  (Leinster.) 

Garvan,  Garvin  = UaGarbhain. 

Garvay  = UaGairbhith  (4  M.)  ; gairbhe, 
coarseness. 

Gaughan  = O’Gaibhtheachain? 

Gaughran  = McGauran. 

Gavaghan  = O’Gabhadhain,  or  O’Gaibh- 
theachain ; gaibhtheach,  one  always  com- 
plaining. 

Geoghegan,  Me  = MacEochagain,  little 
MacEochaidh ; Eochaidh,  horseman.  See 
Keogh.  (Lein.  & Con.) 

Geraghty  ==  McGeraghty.  (Connaught, 
Leinster.) 

Giblin  = UaGibeallain,  UaGibhleachain ; 
from  giobalachan,  ragged  person.  (Rose. 
& Mayo.) 

Gibney,  O’,  Gibboney  = O’Givney. 

Gildea,  servant  of  God ; giolla,  serv’t,  De, 
God. 


Gilfoyle  = GillaPhoil,  devotee  of  Paul. 

(Tip.) 

Gilhooly  = GilleShuiligh ; suil-each,  sharp- 

eyed. 

Gillicuddy  = McGillicuddy. 

Gilligan  = UaGilgain  (An.  of  Ulster.) 

Gilmartin  = MacGiollaMartain,  son  of  the 
devotee  of  (St.)  Martin.  (Sligo  and  Lei- 
trim.) 

Gilsenan  = Gunshanan. 

Ginty  = McGinty. 

Givney,  O’  = UaGeibheanuaigh ; geibhionn, 
bondage. 

Glancy  = Clancy. 

Gleason,  O’  = O’Glaisin ; glasan,  green 
finch.  (Tip.) 

Glennon  = UaGlenain  (An.  of  Ulster.) 

Glynn  = McGlynn,  McGloin. 

Gogarty,  O’  = O’Gogaireachta ; of  a plant- 
ing. 

Goldrick  = McGoldrick. 

Gorman,  O’  = UaGormain ; gorm,  illus- 
trious. 

Gormley,  O’  = UaGarmleadhaigh  (4  M.), 
UaGairmleaghaidh,  in  Ulster;  in  Mayo  = 
O’Goirmchiallaigh,  choice  lover. 

Gowan  = McGowan. 

Grady,  O’  = O’Graidighe,  desc.  of  a lover; 
from  gradh,  love.  (Kerry,  Clare,  and 
Mayo.) 

Greevy  = O’Griobhtha  = UaGribhtha ; 
from  griobhidha,  griffin,  vulture. 

Gregan  = Grogan?  Grehan  = Crehan. 

Griffin,  O’  = UaCrimhthain ; criomthann, 
fox. 

Groarke  = McRourke ; see  O'Rourke. 

Grogan,  O’  = UaGrugain ; from  grug,  war- 
rior. 

Guinness,  Me  = MacGinnis  = MacAong- 
huis ; or  Sc.  Maclnnes. 

Gunshanan  = MacUinnsionnain  = Ma- 
guinnsennain  (4  M.)  from  uinseann,  ash 
tree. 

Hagan,  O’  = UahAedhigain,  little  Uah- 
Aidhe ; from  Aedh,  now  Aodh,  fire. 
Angli’zed  Hugh.  (Tyrone.) 

Hagerty,  O’  = UahEigceartaigh ; eigeeart, 
injustice. 

Haire  = O’Hehir,  O’Heir. 

Halloran,  O’  = O’hAllmhurain  = importer; 
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allmhuire,  importation.  (Clare  and  Gal- 
way.) 

Halligan  = O’hAileacain ; from  aileacan, 
paver. 

Hallinan,  O’  = O’hAilghenain. 

Hamill  = UahAdhmaill  (4  M.)  ; adhmail 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  payment.  (An- 
trim.) 

Hanigan  = 0’hAonag(h)ain ; aonach,  a 
fair. 

Haniphy  = Hanvey. 

Hanley,  O’  = UahAinlighe  (An.  of  Loch 
Ce),  desc.  of  the  physician  (an  leigh). 
(Roscommon.) 

Hanlon,  O’  = UahAnluain,  desc.  of  the  lad 
(an  luan.) 

Hanrahan,  O’  = Ua(h)  Anraidhain ; an- 
raidh,  champion. 

Hanratty,  O’  = Uahlnreachtaigh  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; from  an  reachtach,  the  mighty. 
(Armagh.) 

Hanvey  = OhAinbhfith;  inbhfidh,  savage 
animal. 

Hare  = O’Hehir,  O’Heir.  See  O’Hara. 
(Clare.) 

Hart,  -e  = O’Hart  = UahAirt;  Art,  per- 
son-name ; from  art,  noble.  Also  Hart, 
Eng.  hart,  deer. 

Hartigan,  O’  = UahArtigain,  desc.  of  little 
Art. 

Haughey,  O,  = UahEochadha;  from 
eochaidh,  horseman. 

Haverty,  = Ofraghty;  see  McCafferty. 
(Galway.) 

Hayes,  originally  Anglo-Norman,  settled  in 
the  south  of  Ireland;  to  which  in  recent 
Irish,  O’Hea  (O’Hay)  has  become  as- 
similated. See  UahAidhe,  under  Hagan. 

Healy,  O’  (O’Hely)  = UahEilighe.  (Mun- 
ster.) 

Heenan  = O’hAonain ; from  aonan,  little 
one;  aon,  one. 

Heffernan  = O’hlffernain  = Uahlffernain 
(4  M.)  ; from  ifearn  (iffrean),  Latin  in- 
fernus,  hell.  (Tip.) 

Heffron  = O’hAmhrain  = O’hUathmharain, 
from  Uathmharan  (4  M.)  ; from  uathm- 
har,  terrible. 

Hegan  = Hagan. 

Hehir,  see  O’Hara. 


Henne(g)han,  Connaught,  Hennigan,  Cork, 
for  Hanigan. 

Hennessy,  O’  = UahAenghusa  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; desc.  of  little  Aenghus  = Sc. 
Gaelic  Angus.  (W.  Meath  to  Mun.) 

Heoghy,  O’  = UahEochadha ; eochaidh, 
horseman.  (Down.) 

Heraghty,  O’  = UahAireachtaigh ; aireach- 
tach,  courtier. 

Herlihy,  O’,  Cork  variant  of  O’Hurley. 

Her(r)on,  orig.  Eng.  confused  with 
O’Heerin  = UahUidhrin;  odhar,  genitive 
uidhre,  wan,  pale. 

Hession  = UahOisin,  from  Oisin,  person- 
name,  Anglicized  Ossian;  oisin,  fawn. 
(Connaught.) 

Heyne,  O’  = UahEidhin ; eidhean,  ivy. 
(Gal.  & Cork.) 

Hickey,  O’  = O’hiocaigh.  (Tip’y.) 

Higgins,  orig.  English.  A rare  UahUiginn 
cited. 

Hoey,  O’ ; Leinster  for  O’Heoghy. 

Hogan,  O’  = UahOgain  (C.  Scot.),  ogan,  a 
youth ; oge. 

Holohan,  in  Kilkenny  for  Houlihan. 

Hoolighan,  for  Houlihan. 

Horan  = O’hAmhrain  (4  M.)  ; amhran, 
cur;  & Heffron. 

Houlihan,  O’  = UahUallachain  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce),  dimin.  of  uallach,  fop.  (Cork 
& Kilkenny.) 

Hughes,  orig.  Eng. ; but  except  in  Mun.  — 
O’hAodh. 

Hurley,  O’  = UahUrthuile.  (Cork  & Tip- 
perary.) 

Hussey  — O’Hosey  = UahEodhasa  ; eodhos, 
from  eadh,  season.  Assim.  to  Eng.  Hus- 
sey. (Kerry  & Tyrone.) 

Kain,  Kane,  O’  = O’Cahan.  (London- 
derry.) 

Kavanagh  = O’Cavanagh  = O’Caomhan- 
aigh,  from  caomhanach,  dimin.  of  caomh, 
gentle.  (Esp.  Carlow.) 

Keane,  O’Kean,  in  Munster  & Connaught  = 
Kane. 

Kearney  = UaCearnaigh,  from  cearnach, 
victorious  or  UaCatharnaigh ; ceathar- 
nach,  a kerne,  foot-soldier.  (W.  Meath 
& Kings  to  Ulster  & Cork.) 

Kearns  = O’Cairn,  O’Kerin  = UaCeirin ; 
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Ciaran,  person-name ; ciaran,  brown  per- 
son. Confused  with  N.  Eng.  Cairns. 

Keary,  O’  = UaCiardha;  usu.  corrupted  to 
Cary. 

Keaveny;  in  Connaught  for  Kavanagh  or 
Givney. 

Keefe,  O’  = O’Caoimh  (old  UaCaeimh), 
from  caomh,  gentle.  (Cork.) 

Keegan  = McEgan.  (Leinster.) 

Keeley  = O’Caoile ; caoile,  leanness.  (Kil 
& Clare.) 

Keenan,  O’  = O’Caoinain;  caoin,  mild. 
(Ulster.) 

Kehoe,  Wexford  for  Keogh. 

Kelleher,  O’  = UaCeilachair  (4  M.)  ; ceal- 
achar,  adultery.  (Tip.  & Kerry.) 

Kelley,  Kelly,  O’  = UaCeallach  (C.  Scot.)  ; 
ceallach,  a fighter.  (Dublin,  Kildare, 
Tyrone.)  55,900  in  Ireland  1891. 

Kenna  = McKenna. 

Ken(n)eally  = O’Kinealy  = UaCinnfhae- 
laidh.  (Lim.) 

Kennan,  Kennon,  Lond’y  & Ferm.  for 
Keenan. 

Kennedy,  O’  = UaCeinneidigh ; ceinn 
&eidigh  = ugly  head?  Common  to  Ir.  & 
Sc.  Gaelic. 

Kenney  = O’Kenny  = UaCineadha,  from 
cineadh,  tribe,  race.  Also  Kenney  from 
Somersetshire  to  Ireland  in  1472. 

Keogh  = McKeogh  = MacEochaidh;  from 
eochaidh,  horseman ; from  each,  horse ; 
Latin  equnus.  (Leinster.) 

Keohane  = McEoghain ; eachan,  little  horse. 
(Munster.) 

Kerin  = Kieran. 

Kernaghan,  Kernohan,  O’,  dimin.  of  car- 
nach,  heathen  priest.  (Donegal  & Sligo.) 

Kernan  = McKernan. 

Kerwick,  O’  = O’Ciarmhaic.  (Limerick.) 

Kevane,  Kevin  = O’Keevan  = O’Caoim- 
hin ; caomh,  gentle. 

Kiely,  Munster  for  Keely. 

Kieran  = O’Ciarain ; St.  Ciaran ; ciaran, 
brown  person. 

Kiernan  = McKiernan,  for  McTiernan 
(O’Donovan)  — MacTighearnain ; tigh- 
earna,  lord.  (Leinster.) 

Kil-  prefix  used  for  Gil-,  Gilla,  esp.  in 
Connaught. 


Kilkelly  = O’GillaCellaigh,  McGilkelly, 
servant  of  Kelly.  (Galway.) 

Kilkenny  = Gilkenny,  devotee  of  St.  Cain- 
neach  or  Canice.  (Connaught.) 

Kinealy,  O’  = UaCinnfhaelaidh.  (Lim.) 

Kinnane  = Keenan. 

Kinsella  = O’Ceannselaigh ; ceann,  head ; 
salach,  dirty. 

Kirwan,  O’  = O’Cirdhubhain,  UaCiordub- 
hain,  (4  M.)  from  ciar,  dark  brown,  & 
dubh,  black.  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland, 
Glossary,  cior-dhubh,  coal-black.  (Gal) 

Laflfan  = O’Laphain. 

Lafferty  = Laverty.  (Ulster.) 

Lahiff,  O’  = UaFhlaithimh,  from  flaith- 
eamh,  lordly. 

Lahy  — Leahy. 

Lally,  in  Mayo  and  Galway  for  Mullaly. 

Lane,  English,  but  confused  with  Lehane. 

Lanigan  = UaLenichain.  Tip’y  for  Len- 
aghan. 

Lannan  = Lennon. 

Lappin  = UaLapain  (An.  of  Ulster.) 

Larkin,  orig.  Eng.  but  confused  with  Lor- 
kin. 

Laughnan  = O’Laughtnan  = UaLachtnan 
(4  M.)  from  lachtna,  tawny.  (Mayo.) 
See  Loughnan. 

Laverty,  O’  = UaFhlaithbhertaigh,  f as- 
pirated from  UaFlaithbhertaigh,  now 
Flaherty.  (Don.  & Tyrone.) 

Lavery  = O’Labhradha;  from  Labhradh, 
a speech. 

La (w) lor,  Lawler,  O’  = UaLeathlobhair  ; 
leath,  half,  lobhar,  diseased.  (Queens.) 

Leahy  = O’Laodhaigh  = UaLaidigh.  (Ker- 
ry.) 

Leane  = Lehane. 

Leary,  O’UaLaeghaire ; from  Laegaire, 
name  of  kings  432  on.  (Cork.) 

Lehane  = Lehan  r=  UaLeochain  (An.  of 
Ulster)  ; from  Leochan  (4  M.),  now 
leoghan,  lion ; or=  O’Liathain,  from  lia- 
than,  gray-haired.  (Cork.) 

Lenaghan,  Leni(g)han;  Linehan  = Ua- 
Lenachain. 

Lennon  = UaLennain  (An.  of  Ulster). 
(Mayo  & Gal.) 

Lochrane,  Lochren;  see  Loughran.  (Ul- 
ster.) 

Londrigan  = Lonergan. 
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Lonergan  = UaLongargain  (4  M.)  dimin. 

of  UaLongairg.  (Tip.  & Rose.) 

Lorkin,  O’  = UaLorcain  (4  M.)  ; from 
Lorcan;  lorcan,  frog.  Wexford,  Armagh, 
Gal.,  O’Larkin. 

Loughlin,  O’  = UaLochlainn  (An  of  Ul- 
ster.) 

Loughnan  = UaLachtnain  (4  M.)  Lacht- 
na,  tawny.  (Down  & Kilkenny.) 
Loughran  = UaLuchairen  (4  M.)  ; from 
luchaire,  mouse-catcher ; luch,  mouse. 
(Ulster.) 

Lowney  (Cork,  Looney),  Lunn(e)y,  Lyn- 
agh  = UaLunigh;  luinneach,  loinneach, 
joyful.  (Ty.) 

Lynch,  for  O’Lynchy;  assimilated  to  Eng- 
lish Lynch.  (Cavan,  Down,  Galway, 
Tipperary.) 

Lynchy,  O’  = UaLoingsigh  (An.  of  Ul- 
ster) from  loingseach,  sailor;  long,  a 
ship.  (Donegal.) 

Lyne,  Lynas,  Lyness  = O’Leyne  of  Kerry; 
usually,  with  O’Lehan  of  Cork  and  Gal- 
way, assimilated  to  English  Lyons. 
Lynsky,  in  Connaught  for  Lynchy. 

Lysagh,  -t  = MacLaoighsigh.  (Clare.) 

Mac,  Irish,  Gaelic  and  Manx  = son.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  a separate  noun.  Each 
individual  regularly  bore  only  his  single 
personal  name;  but  certain  person-names, 
as  Brian,  being  favorites,  were  often  du- 
plicated in  the  same  family  or  vicinity. 
The  ancient  way,  not  only  in  Europe  but 
among  the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  and  Arabi- 
ans, to  discriminate  between  like  person- 
names,  was  to  append  the  name  of  the 
father  to  each  son’s  name  when  necessary; 
as  Ben-Badad,  Bar-Jona,  Ibn-Ali ; and  in 
Irish,  Brian,  distinguished  as  was  Cen- 
nedigh,  was  the  king,  who  after  he  had 
made  other  chiefs  pay  tribute,  received  the 
nickname  Boroimhe  = Brian  of  the  cow- 
tribute,  to  distinguish  him  from  a multi- 
tude of  other  Brians.  The  sons  in  such 
a case  inherited  neither  of  these  discrima- 
tive  added  names ; each  would  be  discrimi- 
nated, first,  by  his  different  personal  name; 
and  further,  as  mac  Brian,  son  of  Brian. 
With  rare  exceptions,  it  was  centuries  af- 
ter Brian  “Boru,”  before  the  “mac”  be- 
came a permanent  part  of  a man’s  name, 


largely  because  the  clan  or  sept  distinction 
by  the  prefix  Ua,  later,  O’,  began  to  grow 
up  soon  after  500  A.  D.  Ui,  the  plural  of 
Ua,  appears  as  the  collective  name  of  a 
tribe  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  first  in  the 
entry  for  502  A.  D.  For  whose  son  the 
common  man  was,  was  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, except  to  his  nearest  relatives. 
To  what  clan  he  belonged  was  the  matter 
of  prime  importance. 

McAleany,  McAloney;  see  McLooney. 
McAneny  = Mac-an-einigh.  (Monaghan.) 
McArdle  = MacArdgail.  In  Monaghan, 
McArdell. 

McAtamney;  see  Tamany. 

McAuliff,  -e  = MacAmhlaibh,  son  of  Olaf, 
a Norse  chief  who  held  lands  on  the 
southeach  coast ; name  now  found  es- 
pecially in  Cork. 

McAvenny,  for  McGivney.  See  Givney. 
McAvoy ; Armagh  spelling ; see  McEvoy. 
McBrien  = son  of  Brian. 

McCabe  = MacCaba.  (Cavan  & Louth.) 
McCafferty  = McOfraghty  = MacOirb- 
heartaigh ; doing  good  deeds. 

McCaffrey,  son  of  Affraic;  or  of  a pra- 
ter, cafaire. 

McCahon  = MacCathain ; see  Cahan. 
McCann  = MacCana ; cana,  tribute,  or  3d- 
rate  poet.  (Armagh  & Louth.) 

McCart  = MacAirt;  name  Art,  from  art, 
noble  (Ulster.) 

McCartan,  McCartin  = MacArtain,  little 
MacArt.  (Down.) 

McCarthy  = MacCarthaige,  son  of  Car- 
thach ; carrthach,  sweetheart,  concubine. 
The  most  frequent  Me  name  in  southern 
Ireland.  (Cork,  Kerry,  Tipperary.) 
McCa(gh)well  = MacCathmhoil ; from 
Cathmail  (4  M.)  cath,  battle,  and  mal, 
prince.  (Tyrone.) 

McCashin ; in  Queens  for  O’Cashin ; see 
Cashin. 

McClancy  = MacFlannchadha  (4  M.)  ; 

flann,  red.  (Ledtrim,  Clare,  and  Kerry.) 
McCloskey  = MacBloscaighe ; bloscach, 
clear-voiced;  blosc,  clear  voice.  (Don., 
Lond’y,  Tyrone.) 

McCluny ; see  Lunney. 

McCluskey,  Dublin  for  McCloskey. 
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McConmee  = MacConmidhe ; now  Me-  McEntee  = McGinty. 


Namee.  (Tyrone.) 

McConnell  is  Scot.  MacDhomhnuill.  (Ul- 
ster.) 

McConway;  see  Convey. 

McCord  = McCourt. 

McCormack  = MacCormaic ; cormac,  a 
brewer.  Compare  Sc.  Gaelic  cognate 
MacCormaich.  (Longford.) 

McCourt  = MacCart. 

McCrossan;  (Tyrone)  see  Crossan. 

McCrotty;  see  Crotty. 

McCurtin  = MacCuirtin,  which  occurs  in 
1523  for  MacCruitin,  son  of  a humpback ; 
cruit,  hump.  (Munster.) 

McDavitt  = MacDavid  (An.  of  Ulster) 
son  of  David.  (Donegal  McDavett.) 

McDermot,  -t  = MacDiarmata,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  god  of  war.  (Rose.)  Sc. 
Gael.  MacDiarmid. 

McDevitt  = MacDavitt. 

McDonagh  = MacDonnchaidh ; see  Don- 
aghey.  (Sligo). 

McDonnell  = MacDomhnaill ; from  dom- 
han,  the  world,  and  (u)  al,  as  in  Welsh 
Dyfnwal,  earlier  Dumngual ; sense  like 
Gallic  Dumnorix,  world-king.  Most  of 
the  McDonnells  of  Ireland  are  descend- 
ants of  the  MacDomhnuill  clan,  Mac- 
Donalds of  the  Isles,  Scottish,  but  mix- 
ing in  the  wars  between  Ulster  tribes ; 
first  as  aids  to  the  O’Neills,  1365  on,  be- 
coming constables  of  Ulster  1425-1567, 
with  the  title  Galloglah,  as  leaders  of  the 
troops.  As  “Redshanks,”  they  invaded 
“the  Glynns”;  Alex.  Carragh,  father  of 
Sorly  Boy  McDonnell  certifying  that 
“above  2000  Scottish  men  of  war  dwell 
in  Ireland”  in  1539.  See  note  in  4 Mas- 
ters, under  1542,  in  v.  5.  (Antrim,  Lon- 
donderry, Kildare,  over  Ireland.) 

McDonough  = MacDonnchaidh  (4  M.)  = 
McDonagh. 

McEgan  = MacAedhigain,  little  Aedh, 
Aodh;  see  O’Hea.  (Tip’y  & Kerry.) 

McElligott  = McGillicuddy.  (Kerry.) 

McEnery  = MacAneirghe;  “an  eirghe”  is 
the  return  visit  to  the  bride’s  family  next 
after  marriage.  (Limerick.) 

McEntaggart  = Mac-an-tsagairt,  son  of  the 
priest. 


McEtigan  = MacEdigain ; old  for  Mac- 
Aedhigaih. 

McEvoy  = MacGillaBuidhe ; Gillabuidhe  (4 
M.)  (Queens,  W.  Meath.) 

McGahan  = McCahan. 

McGann  = McCann. 

McGarrity  = McGearaghty. 

McGauran,  (McGaveran)  in  Cavan  for  Mc- 
Govern. 

McGeogh  = McKeogh. 

McGeoghegan  = MacEochagain ; little  Mac- 
Eochaigh,  variant  of  MacEochaidh  (Mc- 
Keogh). (W.  Meath.) 

McGeraghty  = MacAireachtaigh  (4  M.)  ; 
aireachtach,  courtier ; aireacht,  court. 

McGetigan  = McEtigan.  (Donegal.) 

McGilligan;  see  Gilligan.  (Longford.) 

McGillicuddy  = MacGillaMochuda  (4  M.)  ; 
son  of  the  devotee  of  St.  Mochuda,  living 
1563.  (Kerry.) 

McGil(le) patrick  = MacGillaPadraic ; see 
Fitzpatrick.  (Queens.) 

McGilroy  = MacGillaRuaidh. 

McGinnis  = MacAonghuis;  or  Sc.  Macln- 
nes. 

McGinty  = MacCionntaigh ; cionntach, 
wicked  one.  (Don.) 

McGivern ; eastern  Ulster,  for  McGovern. 

McGivney;  in  Cavan  for  Givney,  O’. 

McGlinchy  = MacLoingsaigh,  son  of  a 
sailor ; Lynchy. 

McGoldrick,  McGolrick  = MacUalghairg. 
(Tyrone.) 

McGonigal  = MacComgall ; St.  Coemgall. 
(Donegal.) 

McGovern  = MacShamhradhain,  son  of 
summer  (samhradh.)  (Ulster  & Con- 
naught.) 

McGowan  = MacGobhain,  son  of  a smith 
(gobhan.)  (Donegal,  Down,  Connaught.) 

McGrath  = MacCraith,  Magrath  (4  M.)  ; 
from  Rath,  person-name;  rath,  good  for- 
tune. (Ferm.  & Tip.) 

McGraw,  phonetic  spelling  of  McGrath. 

McGrotty  = McCrotty. 

McGuinness,  variant  of  McGinnis. 

McGuire  = MacUidhir,  son  of  Odhar ; od- 
har,  wan.  (Ferm.) 

McGuirk  = MacCuirc,  son  of  Core,  person- 
name.  (Dub.) 
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McGurk  = MacCuirc.  Spelling  except  in 
Dublin. 

McHale;  for  MacCahill?  (Mayo.) 

McHenry,  in  Limerick  = McEnery;  in 
Antrim,  Scotch. 

McHugh  = MacAoidh ; Aodh,  person-name ; 
aodh,  fire.  Or  perhaps  MacHugh,  branch 
of  MacDonald.  (Cavan  & Donegal;  and 
thence  many  to  Connaught.) 

Mclnerny  = Mac-an-airchinnaigh ; air- 
chinneach,  an  erenach,  or  steward  of 
church  lands.  (Munster.) 

McKenna  = MacCionath  (4  M.)  ; from 
cionadh,  leader,  prince.  (Monaghan, 
Kerry,  Louth.) 

McKeogh  = MacEochaidh;  or  from  the 
modern  genitive  = MacEothach,  son  of 
a horseman.  (Rose.) 

McKernan  = MacTernan. 

McKiernan  = MacTiernan. 

McKinney  = MacCi(o)naith ; see  McKenna. 
(An.  of  Ulster.) 

McLaughlin,  in  Ulster  mainly  = Sc.  Mac- 
Lauchlan. 

McLoughlin  = MacLochlainn.  Connuaght 
& Leinster.) 

McMahon  = MacMathghamhain ; Math- 
ghamhain,  person-name,  meaning  a bear. 
(Mun.,  Ulst.  & Leinster.) 

McManus  = MacMaghnusa,  son  of  Magnus, 
a Norseman  ==  Norse  Stor,  great  or  large. 
(Ferm.  Rose.) 

McMenamin,  McManamon  = MacMenmain 
(An.  of  Ulster,  meanma,  courage,  high 
spirits.  (Don.  & Tyrone.) 

McMor-rough,  -row,  McMurrough  = Mac- 
Murchadha;  Murchadh,  person-name;  see 
Murphy.  (Leitrim.) 

McNally  = Mac-an-Fhailghe ; failgeach, 
the  destitute.  (Antrim  & Mayo.) 

MacNamara  = MacConmara. 

McNamee,  corruption  in  Lond’y,  of  McCon- 
mee. 

McNeny  = McAneny. 

McNerny  = Mclnerny. 

McNevin  = MacNaoimhin,  son  of  the  lit- 
tle saint. 

McNulty  (Mclnnulty,  Mclnalty,  McNolty, 
McAnelty)  = Mac-an-Ultaigh,  son  of  the 
Ulsterman.  (Donegal  & Cavan.) 

McPartlan,  McParland,  son  of  Partholan, 
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(Bartholomew)  Cognate,  Gaelic  McFar- 
lane.  (Leitrim.) 

McPhelimy  = MacFeidhlimidh,  son  of 
Felim. 

McQuillan  = MacUidhilin  or  MacCuillen. 
(Antrim.) 

McQuinn  = MacCuinn,  son  of  Conn. 
(Clare.) 

MacCraith,  person-name  (4  M.)  See  Mc- 
Grath. 

MacRannal  = MacRaghnaill,  son  of  Rogn- 
valdr,  Norse  leader,  1326  on.  His  son 
Ivar  the  first  MacRaghnaill  on  record. 
(Leitrim.) 

McShane  (McShine)  son  of  Seaghan  = 
John.  (Tyrone.) 

McShanley  = MacSeanlaigh  = MacSenn- 
laich  (An.  of  Ulster)  ; sean,  old;  and 
laoch,  warrior.  (Leitrim.) 

McSharry,  McSherry  = MacSearraigh ; 
searrach,  colt.  (Donegal,  & near  Kinsale 
in  Cork.) 

McSheehy  = MacSithigh  (4  M.)  branch 
of  McDonnell. 

McSweeny,  MacSwiney  = MacSuibhne. 

See  Sweeney.  (Donegal  & Cork.) 
McTaggart ; mostly  Sc.  Gaelic.  See  Mc- 
Entaggart.  (Fermanagh.) 

McTague  (Cavan),  McTeague  (Donegal) 
McTigue  (Mayo)  = MacTaidhg;  tadhg, 
a poet. 

McTernan,  in  Connaught,  for  McTiernan. 
McTiernan  = MacTighearnain ; tighearna, 
lord. 

The  1891  registry  of  Me  names  of  all 
Ireland  outside  of  Ulster,  contains  but 
about  40,  all  told;  and  of  these  only  Mc- 
Cormack, McDonnell  and  McEvoy  of 
Leinster;  McCarthy,  McAuliffe,  McElli- 
gott,  McGrath,  Mclnerny,  McMahon,  Mc- 
Namara and  McSweeney,  of  Munster ; and 
McDermott,  McHale,  McHugh,  McGreal, 
McDonagh,  McNicholas  and  McTernan,  of 
Connaught,  exceed  a dozen  representatives 
each,  of  births  that  year.  Comparison  with 
Highland  family  names,  shows  Mac  to  be 
pre-eminently  a Scottish  Gaelic  sign. 
Madden,  O’  = UaMadadhain  (An.  of  Loch 
Ce)  ; madadhan,  dog.  (From  the  junc- 
tion of  Galway  & Kings  into  Munster, 
and  less  in  Ulster.) 
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Mag-  for  MacG-in  Magauran,  Magennis, 
Magrath,  Maguire,  etc. 

Magonigle,  for  McGonigal. 

Mahan  = Mahon. 

Maher  = Meagher. 

Mahon  = MacMathghamhain,  son  of  a bear. 

Mahoney,  O’  = UaMathghamna ; mathgh- 
amna,  bear.  (Cork  & Kerry.) 

Malley,  O’  = UaMaille;  from  mal,  prince. 

Malone,  O’  = UaMaoileoin,  desc.  of  a de- 
votee of  (St.)  John  (Eoin).  (W.  Meath.) 

Manning,  southern  Irish  for  Mannin,  O’. 

Mannion  = O’Mannin  = UaMainnin  (An. 
of  Ulster)  ; Connaught  for  Mannin ; dim. 
of  Maine,  p.  name. 

Markey  = O’Marcaigh ; from  marcach, 
horseman. 

Maroney  = Morony. 

Meagher,  O’  = UaMeachair;  meachar,  hos- 
pitable. (Tip’y.) 

Meany  = O’Meannaighe ; from  mean,  fam- 
ous. (Rose.) 

Meara,  O’  = O’Mearadhaigh.  (Tip.) 

Meechan,  O’,  Meehan,  O’  = UaMiadhach- 
ain;  miadhach,  honorable.  (Fermanagh 
& Leitrim.) 

McLaghlin,  O’  = UaMaelseachlann  (alias 
UaMaelseachnall)  servant  of  Seachnall, 
St.,  died  447  A.  D.  (Meath  & W.  Meath, 
Kings.) 

Melandy,  Melandy.  See  Mullady. 

Melia  = O’Meallaigh  (4  M.)  meallach, 
luxurious. 

Mellon  = Mullen. 

Melody  = Mullady. 

Merrigan  = UaMuireagain  (4  M.)  muir- 
each,  seaman. 

Milroy  = Mulroy. 

Minehan,  -e  (Minchin)  = Monahan. 

Mochuda,  alias  St.  Carthach ; died  636  A. 
D.  See  -cuddy  in  McGillicuddy. 

Molloy,  O’  = UaMaeilmhuadh  (C.  Scot.  & 
An.  of  Loch  Ce)  ; Muadh,  p.  name ; 
muadh,  noble.  (Rose.  & Kings.) 

Maloney,  O’  = O’Maoldhomhnaigh,  devotee 
of  Domnach.  (Clare.) 

Monaghan,  Monahan  = UaMannachain ; 
Manachan,  p.  name  dimin.  of  Manach ; 
manach,  monk. 

Mooney  = O’Maoinaigh ; maonach,  rich, 
loving.  (Kings  & Queens.) 


Moore,  O’ = UaMordha  (An.  of  Loch  Ce)  ; 
mordha,  greatness.  (Down,  Queens  & 
Kerry.) 

Morahan  = O’Murachain;  murach,  having 
castles.  (Rose.) 

Moran,  O’  = UaMorain;  from  mor,  great; 
or  UaMughroin.  (Mayo,  Galway,  Sligo, 
Down,  Kerry.) 

Moriarty,  O’  = UaMuircheartaigh ; from 
Muircheartach,  person-name ; ‘expert  at 
sea  (muir.)  (Kerry.) 

Morony,  O’  = O’Mullrooney  ? 

Morphy,  -s  = Murphy. 

Morrissey,  O’  = UaMuirgheasa ; Muirghis, 
person-name;  (An.  of  Ulster)  ; muir,  sea, 
& geas,  spell.  (Sligo  & Tip’y  to  Mun- 
ster.) 

Morrow  = McMorrow. 

Moylan,  see  Mullen. 

Moynihan  = Monahan. 

Muircheartach,  Irish  Kings,  died  533  & 943- 
(4  M.) 

Mulcahy,  O’  = UaMaoilcathaigh ; servant 
of  Cathach;  cathach,  war-like,  from  catha„ 
battle.  (Lim.  & Tip.) 

Mulconry,  O’  = UaMaelchonaire ; servant 
of  Conaire ; conair,  -e,  way,  path. 

Muldoon,  O’  = UaMaelduin,  later  Maoil- 
duin.  (Fermanagh.) 

Muldory  = UaMaeldoraidh;  Doraidh  (4 
M.),  strife.  (Don.) 

Muldowney  = O’Maoldomhnaigh ; servant 
of  Domnach. 

Mulfiney,  in  Longford  for  Mulvany. 

Mulherin  = Maoilchiarain,  devotee  of  St. 
Cieran. 

Mulhall.  (Queens.) 

Mulholland,  -d,  = UaMaelchallain ; servant 
of  Callan ; callan,  clamor.  (N.  Antrim 
& Londonderry.) 

Mulkenny  = Maelcaihnigh,  devotee  of  St. 
Cainneach. 

Mulkerin,  O’,  ni  Galway  & Mayo  = Mul- 
herin. 

Mulkey  = Mulcahy. 

Mullady  = O’Maolaneididh.  (W.  Meath.) 

Mullaly  = O’Maolalaidh,  devotee  of  St. 
Alaidh.  (Galway.) 

Mullan,  -e  = Mullen.  (Cork,  Kerry, 
Londonderry.) 
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Mullany  = O’Maoilfhiona  = UaMaolfhina, 
servant  of  Finn.  (Waterford.) 

Mullarky.  (Galway.) 

Mullen,  O’  = UaMaoilin ; old  Malian,  p. 
name ; mael,  later,  maol,  bald  or  shaven 
crown,  espec.  a devotee.  (Tyrone  O’Mol- 
len.) 

Mulligan,  O’  = UaMaeligain,  dimin.  of 
UaMaelain.  (Cavan  & Londonderry.) 

Mullins,  Munster  corruption  of  Mullen, 
Mullane,  influence  by  Anglo-Norman 
Mullins,  settled  in  Ireland  in  1214.  The 
will  of  William  Mullins,  Mayflower  Pil- 
grim, in  London  probate  records  proves 
him  to  have  been  of  Dorking  in  Surrey. 

Mulrennan  = UaMaelbhrennain  (An.  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; devotee  of  St.  Brennan. 
(Mayo  & Rose.) 

Mulrooney,  O’  = UaMaelruanaidh  (C. 
Scot.  & An.  of  Loch  Ce),  servant  of 
Ruanaidh;  ruanaidh,  mighty.  (Ferman- 
agh & Galway.) 

Mulroy  (Mulroe,  Mulry.)  (Mayo.) 

Mulryan,  O’  = UaMaelriain,  servant  of 
Ryan. 

Mulvany,  Mulvenna,  O’  = UaMaelmheana. 
(Kings.) 

Mulvey,  O’  = UaMaelmhiadhaigh ; miad- 
hach,  honorable.  (Leitrim.) 

Mulvihill  = Maoilmhichil,  devotee  of  St. 
Michael.  (Munster.) 

Murfee,  Murfree  = Murphy. 

Murphy  (Murphey,  Murphree),  O’  = Ua- 
Murchadha.  62,600  in  Ireland  1891.  (Cork 
& Wexford.) 

Murray,  O’  = UaMuireadhaigh.  (C.  Scot. 
& An.  of  Loch  Ce)  ; Muireadhach,  sea 
protector.  Now  all  Ireland.  In  Ulster, 
often  Scotch. 

Murrin  = Moran. 

Murtagh,  O’  = O’Muiredaigh  = UaMuire- 
adhach.  (Meath.) 

Murtha  = Murphy. 

Nally  = McNally. 

Naughton  = O’Neachtain,  from  Nechtan, 
p.  name. 

Neilan  = Neylan. 

Neill,  O’  = UaNeill,  desc.  of  Nial. 

Nevin  (Navin,  Niven)  = McNevin. 

Neylan,  O’  = UaNaillain.  (Munster.) 

Nial,  Irish  & Scotch  Gaelic,  champion. 


Nilan  = UaNiallain,  desc.  of  little  Nial; 

or  = Neylan.  (Connaught.) 

Nolan,  O’  = UaNuallain;  nuallan,  a howl- 
ing. (Carlow.) 

Noonan,  O’  = O’Nunan  = O’hinmhainen. 

(Cork.) 

Noone  = O’Nuadhain. 

Nulty  = McNulty. 

O’,  -in  the  early  annals  of  Ireland,  Ua, 
prefix  to  clan  and  sub-clan  names,  meant 
simply  “grandson,”  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster 
alternating  with  the  Latin  “nepos.”  O was 
only  occasionally  used  for  Ua  before  1530, 
but  had  nearly  displaced  it  within  100 
years ; Ua  itself,  from  about  1000  A.  D. 
being  increasingly  used  in  the  definite 
sense  of  clan  relation,  or  in  the  name  of 
the  later  offshoots  from  the  main  stems  of 
the  great  clans. 

Under  English  influence,  the  O’  has  been 
dropped  from  one  name  after  another,  un- 
til now  it  is  usually  omitted  except  in  the 
following  names  and  their  variations ; in 
which  it  is  sometimes,  and  in  a few  cases 
regularly  retained.  In  the  former  case,  the 
name  is  explained  under  its  beheaded  and 
more  common  form,  and  merely  collected 
in  groups  here. 

O’Bannan,  O’Beirne,  O’Boyle,  O’Brady. 

O’Brien  of  Thomond,  Irish  Tuadh  Mum- 
han,  that  is,  North  Munster,  of  which 
the  present  county  Clare  forms  a large 
part.  Toirdhealbhach  (or  Turlough)  (1009- 
1086)  grandson  of  Brian  Boroimhe  (926- 
1014),  through  Tadhg,  son  of  Brian, 
adopted  the  name  Ua  Briain,  and  the  Irish 
genealogists  claim  that  it  has  been  held  con- 
tinuously by  his  descendants ; the  line  of 
direct  descent  being  through  Turlough’s 
son  Dermod,  who  died  1118;  Turlough, 
died  1167;  Domhnall  Mor,  king  in  1168, 
died  1194;  Donogh  Cairbreach,  died  1242; 
Conor  na  Siudane,  killed  1268;  Brian  Roe, 
killed  1277;  Torlough,  died  1306;  Mor- 
tough,  died  1343;  Mahon  Mainmoy  (an- 
cestor of  Thomond,  Inchiquin  and  other 
branches)  ; Brian  Catha  an  Eanaigh,  died 
1399;  Torlogh  Bog,  died  1459;  Teige  an 
Chomhaid,  died  1466;  Torlogh  Donn,  died 
1528 ; Conor,  ancestor  of  Thomond  and 
Viscounts  Clare,  died  1539;  his  brother 
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Murrough  being  by  tanist  law  his  sue-  1582,  brother  of  the  2d  baron  of  Inchi- 
cessor  in  the  chieftainship,  was  created  on  quin.  Sir  Lucius  died  March  22,  1872,  and 
July  1,  1543,  Viscount  Clare,  and  earl  of  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  Edward, 
Thomond  for  his  life,  but  with  reversion  14th  baron  of  Inchiquin,  who  died  April 
to  Donogh,  son  of  Conor,  and  at  the  same  9,  1900;  succeeded  by  his  son  William 
time  created  baron  of  Inchiquin,  with  re-  Lucius,  15th  and  present  baron  of  Inchi- 
mainder  to  his  own  heirs  male.  He  died  quin. 

in  1551 ; and  Donogh,  the  Fat)  became  2d  Variants,  O’Brian,  O’Brine,  O’Bryan, 
earl  of  Thomond,  but  died  1553;  his  son  O’Bryne. 

Conor,  3d  earl  of  Thomond,  died  1580,  O’Briens  in  Ireland  1891,  put  at  33.400. 
(his  3d  son  Daniel  being  created  Viscount  O’Byrne,  O’Beirne,  O’Byrnes,  O’Burns. 
Clare  July,  1663,  the  year  of  his  death)  ; O’Callaghan. 

Conor’s  son  Donogh,  4th  earl  of  Thomond,  O’Carroll. 

died  1624;  Henry,  5th  earl  of  Thomond,  O’Connell,  Count  Daniel  Charles,  (1745?- 
died  1639;  his  brother  Barnabas,  6th  earl  1833)  son  of  Daniel  and  uncle  to  Dan- 
of  Thomond,  died  1657;  whose  son  Henry,  iel  called  the  Liberator.  He  served  as 
7th  earl  of  Thomond,  died  1691 ; his  son  colonel  in  France  where  he  received  the 
Henry  dying  in  1690,  his  son’s  son  Henry  title  of  Count.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
became  the  8th  and  last  earl  of  Thomond.  Bourbons  after  Napoleon,  he  received  the 
He  dying  in  1741,  devised  the  title  by  will  rank  of  lieut.-general,  and  married  the 

to  Morrogh,  son  of  the  4th  earl  of  In-  comtesse  de  Bellevue,  widow  Gouraud,  but 

chiquin,  descendant  of  the  collateral  branch  had  no  child. 

from  Morrough  the  Tanist,  1st  earl  of  Daniel  (1775-1847)  was  the  son  of  Mor- 
Thomond,  whose  line  is  through  his  son  gan  O’Connell,  of  Kerry,  brother  of  Count 
Dermod,  2d  baron  of  Inchiquin,  died  1552;  Daniel,  and  through  his  great-grandmother, 
his  son  Morrough,  3d  baron  Inchiquin,  died  Elizabeth  Conway,  descended  from  an 
May  10,  1574;  his  son  Morrough,  4th  Elizabethan  undertaker,  Jenkin  Conway, 
baron,  was  killed  July  20,  1597;  his  son  For  his  work  in  the  removal  of  Irish  dis- 

Dermod  died  Dec.  29,  1624;  his  oldest  son,  abilities  through  Parliamentary  measures, 

Morrough  an  atoithean,  born  1614,  6th  he  was  called  the  Liberator, 
baron,  was  advanced  to  earl  of  Inchiquin,  O’Connor,  earlier  UaConchobhair,  from 
Oct.  2i,  1658,  and  died  Sept.  9,  1674;  his  Conchobhar  (probably  con,  with,  and  cob- 
son  William,  2nd  earl  of  Inchiquin,  born  har,  help,  meaning  co-aid,  fellow-helper)  ; 
1638? — died  1692;  his  son  William  3d  earl,  who  died  king  of  Connaught,  973,  being  the 
died  Dec.  24,  1719;  his  son  William,  4th  ninth  generation  from  Muireadhach  Muile- 
earl,  died  1777;  and  was  succeeded  by  than,  whence  the  O’Connors  are  called  Sil 
Morrough,  son  of  his  son  James.  On  Mor-  (or  clan)  Muireadhaigh,  sharing  with  the 
rough,  5th  earl  of  Inchiquin,  devolved  also  O’Rourkes  the  alternate  sovereignty  of 
by  will  of  Henry,  8th  earl  of  Thomond,  Connaught  until  the  O’Rourke  successor  of 
the  earldom  of  Thomond,  and  he  was  ad-  Cathal,  king  890-1010,  ended  his  line  1015. 
vanced  Dec.  29,  1800,  to  Marquess  of  Tho-  Cathal’s  sister  was  wife  of  Brian  Boroimhe. 
mond.  Dying  Feb.  10,  1808,  without  is-  Tadhg  Ua  Conchobhair  ruled  1015-1030, 
sue,  his  nephew  William,  son  of  the  brother  and  his  line  are  said  to  have  retained  the 
of  the  1st  Marquess,  became  2d  Marquess;  surname  ever  since.  Tordhelbach  (or  Tur- 
tle dying  in  1846  without  issue,  his  brother  lough)  O’Connor  was  received  in  1136  as 
James  became  3d  Marquess ; but  dying  Ardrigh  or  supreme  king  of  all  Ireland 
without  issue,  the  marquessate  became  ex-  until  his  death  in  1156.  He  was  succeeded 
tinct ; but  the  honor  of  baron  of  Inchiquin  by  his  son  Ruaidhri  (or  Roderick)  Ua- 
devolved  on  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien,  5th  baron  Conchobhair,  who  in  1175  by  treaty  re- 
of  Dromoland,  as  13th  baron  of  Inchiquin,  signed  the  supremacy  to  Henry  II,  reserv- 
through  descent  from  Donogh  who  died  ing  the  kingship  of  Connaught  to  himself. 
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A dispute  on  the  succession  ended  on  the 
death  of  Cathal  Carrach,  son  of  Roderick, 
1201,  by  the  accession  of  Roderick’s  brother, 
Cathal  Croibh-dearg(  or  “Red-hand”).  He 
died  1224  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hugh,  who  died  1228,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Felim,  and  he  by  his  son 
Hugh;  he  by  Owen,  grandson  of  the  Hugh 
who  died  in  1228.  Owen  was  killed  in 
1274,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh,  who 
was  king  of  Connaught  1293-1306;  he  by 
his  son  Turlough,  king  1306-1345,  and  Tur- 
lough  by  his  son  Hugh,  who  died  1356; 
succeeded  by  Turlough  Oge,  later  called 
O’Connor  Don  (or  “brown”)  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  cousin  Turlough,  called 
O’Connor  Roe  (or  “red”).  At  this  time, 
the  kingdom  was  divided  between  O’Connor 
Don  and  O’Connor  Roe.  The  Don  line 
follows : Turlough  Don  died  1406.  His 

son  Felim  died  1474,  whose  son  Owen 
died  1483,  leaving  his  son  Carbry  who  died 
1546;  whose  son  Dermot,  died  1585,  leav- 
ing Hugh  born  1541,  and  knighted  Sir 
Hugh,  1585;  died  1632;  whose  3d  son 
Cathal,  born  1597,  died  1634;  succeeded  by 
his  oldest  son  who  died  1692,  and  he  by 
his  brother  Charles,  who  died  1696;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Denis  (1674-1750),  he  by 
his  son  Charles  (1710-1791)  ; he  by  his 
oldest  son  Denis,  who  died  1804;  he  by  his 
oldest  son,  Owen,  who  on  the  death  of 
his  kinsman,  Alexander  O’Connor  Don, 
without  issue,  in  1820  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  O’Connor  Don,  as  head  of  the  family, 
born  1763,  died  1831 ; his  son  Denis  lived 
1794-1847;  whose  son  Charles. 

O’Connor  Roe  line  is  through  Turlough 
Roe,  a son  Teige,  his  son  Charles,  his  son 
Teige  Buidhe,  his  son  Turlough  Ruadh, 
his  son  Hugh,  his  son  Charles  Oge,  his  son 
Teige,  his  son  Hugh,  whose  son  Charles 
dying  without  issue  ended  the  elder  line. 

Charles  of  the  Don  line,  who  died  1791, 
had  a son  Charles,  in  Roscommon,  who  had 
Thomas,  father  of  Charles  O’Connor,  late 
prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City. 
Connor,  -s,  O’Connor,  31,200  in  Ireland, 
1891.  Kerry,  Kildare,  Kings,  London- 
derry, chiefly. 

O’Daniel  = O’Donnell. 


O’Day,  O’Dea  = Ua  Deaghaid;  from 
deagh,  good.  (Tipperary.) 

O’Doherty  — O’Dochertaigh ; dochertach, 
difficult. 

O’Donnell  = UaDomhnaill;  from  dom- 
han,  the  world,  and  (u)al,  as  in  Welsh 
Dyfnwal ; like  Gallic  Dumno-rix,  world- 
king.  From  Nial  Garbh,  chief  or  prince 
of  Tir-Connel,  now  Donegal,  who  died 
1439;  his  son  Hugh  Ruadh  died  1497;  his 
son  Hugh  Dubh  died  1537;  his  son  Manus 
died  1555;  his  son  Hugh  died  1597;  his  son 
Hugh  Roe  was  chief  1592-1602;  whose 
brother  Rory,  earl  of  Tir-Connell,  fled  1607 
and  died  at  Rome  1608.  Shane  a Loirg, 
brother  of  Nial  Garbh,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  O’Donnels  of  Tipperary,  Clare,  and 
Limrick.  Another  brother,  Hugh  Buidhe, 
was  ancestor  of  the  O’Donnells  of  Leitrim. 
Another,  Conn  Oge,  was  ancestor  of  the 
O’Donnells  of  Mayo,  Spain,  and  Austria. 

O’Donahue,  O’Donaghue,  O’Donoghue ; 
see  Donoghoe.  O’Donovan,  O’Dowd,  O’Dris- 
coll, O’Dwyer,  O’Fallon,  O’Farrell,  O’Fla- 
herty, O’Flannagan,  O’Flynn,  O’Gallagher, 
O’Gara  (O’Garra,  O’Geary),  O’Gorman, 
O’Grady,  O’Hagan,  O’Halloran,  O’Hanley, 
O’Hanlon.  Of  the  foregoing  group,  Gal- 
lagher leads  in  numbers  as  estimated  in 
1891,  with  21,800;  Doherty  next,  with  20,- 
800;  Farrell,  14,700;  Flynn,  14,300;  O’Don- 
nell, 13,900;  Donovan,  9,900;  Flannagan, 
9,800.  Driscoll,  almost  wholly  in  Cork; 
Dwyer  is  mostly  in  Munster ; Donohoe  is 
the  Leinster  spelling  and  Donoghue  the 
Munster  spelling  of  a fairly  common  name 
in  these  two  provinces.  Flaherty  and  Han- 
ley are  found  in  Connaught  and  Munster. 
The  rest  of  the  group  infrequent. 

O’Hara  (O’Hare,  O’Hehir)  ; UahEaghre 
(4  Mas.),  from  eachra,  horse;  chiefs  of 
Sligo;  name  now  chiefly  in  Antrim  and 
Mayo. 

O’Hay,  O’Hea  = UahAedhe  (An.  of  Loch 
Ce)  ; from  Aedh,  now  aodh,  fire.  (Cork 
and  Limerick.) 

O’Herlihy,  O’Higgins,  O’Houlihan,  O’Kane, 
and  O’Keane,  O’Keefe,  O’Kelly,  O’Ken- 
nedy. 

O’Leary,  county  Cork  name;  mostly  Leary 
now. 
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Q’Lenihan,  O’Loughlin,  O’Mahoney;  Mun- 
ster names. 

O’Malley,  O’Melia  and  O ’ M e a 1 1 y, 
0’M(e)ara,  O’Moore. 

O’Neill.  The  Ui  Nedill  is,  with  perhaps 
a single  exception,  the  earliest  tribe-name 
mentioned  in  Irish  annals,  and  claims  to  be 
descended  from  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
king  of  Ireland,  who  died  405  A.  D.  The 
tribe  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern 
HyNeill.  Nial’s  son,  Eoghan  is  said  to 
have  given  name  to  Tyrone,  (Tir-Eoghain, 
or  territory  of  Eoghan)  ; and  his  son  Conall, 
to  Tyrconnell,  the  old  name  of  Donegal 
(Tir-Conaill.)  Dr.  O’Donovan  and  other 
modern  scholars,  while  they  grant  that  the 
O’Neill  clan  belongs  to  the  Northern  Ui- 
Neill,  find  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
Nial  O’Lochlainn,  who  appears  in  the  Irish 
chronicles  of  the  year  909  A.  D.  under  the 
nickname  Glundubh,  or  Black-knee,  born 
870,  the  13th  in  descent  from  Eoghan,  son 
of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  Glundubh 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  Sept. 
919.  The  name  Ua  or  O’Neill  is  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  his  grandson  Muir- 
cheartach  na  Midhe,  after  1023.  As  Ua 
means  “grandson,”  this  is  probably  true;  the 
continuity  in  these  early  times  is  usually 
not  made  clear. 

The  next  who  is  cited  is  Aodh,  killed  1177. 
His  son  was  Aodh  (or  Hugh)  Dubh,  who 
had  a son  Donal  Oge,  whose  son  Aodh 
Buidhe,  ruled  Tyrone  1260-1283,  from  whom 
the  clan  Aodh  Buidhe,  whose  name,  Eng- 
lished as  Claneboy,  was  given  to  their  terri- 
tory recovered  from  the  English  in  Antrim 
and  Down;  lost  again  by  Con  O’Neil  to 
Montgomery  and  Hamilton  (see  “Scottish 
Colonies  in  Down”)  ; and  his  line  extinct. 
The  succession  of  chiefs  of  O’Neill  is  given 
from  Aodh  Buidhe  as  Donal,  who  became 
The  O’Neill  1288,  succeeded  by  son  Hugh 
who  died  1364;  by  his  son  Nial  Mor,  whose 
son  and  successor  Nial  Oge  died  1402;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Donal,  killed  1432;  he 
by  Owen,  son  of  Nial  Oge  died  1456;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry,  who  died  1489 ; 
succeeded  by  his  son  Conn  Brec,  killed  1493; 
succeeded  for  a year  by  his  brother  Henry 
Oge,  and  he  by  his  uncle  Donal,  who  died 


1509;  he  by  Conn  Baccach,  son  of  Conn 
Brec.  Conn  Baccach  in  1542  renounced  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Tyrone,  and  was  created 
by  Henry  VIII.  earl  of  Tyrone  (born  1484? 
— died  1559?)  ; succeeded  by  his  son  Shane, 
2d  earl,  who  ruled  all  Ulster,  but  was  killed 
1567;  and  succeeded  by  Turlough  Luinach, 
great-grandson  of  Henry,  who  died  1489. 
Turlough  died  1595,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hugh,  son  of  Ferdorach  (who  was  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Conn  Baccach).  Hugh  ex- 
ercised authority  like  an  Ardrigh,  in  electing 
chieftains,  but  was  forced  to  flee  from  Ire- 
land, and  died  in  Rome  1616.  Conn,  son  of 
Shane,  was  elected  chief  in  1588,  but  trans- 
ferred his  estate  in  Claneboy  to  Montgomery, 
and  died  1598. 

The  O’Neills  of  Shane’s  Castle,  Antrim, 
are  a branch  of  the  Claneboy  line,  descend- 
ing from  Phelim  Baccach  through  “French 
John”  O’Neill,  whose  son  Henry  had  an 
only  child  Mary,  who  married  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Chichester.  These  barons  O’Neill 
trace  from  Aodh  Buidhe  through  his  son 
Brian  I,  who  by  the  influence  of  Richard 
Burke,  Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  inaugu- 
rated Prince  of  Tyrone  1291 ; his  son 
Henry,  prince  of  Claneboy,  was  born  1319; 
his  son  Muircheartach  died  1395,  leaving 
his  son  Brian  Ballagh,  killed  1425 ; his  son 
Hugh  VIII  died  1444;  his  son  Conn  died 
1482.  His  son,  Neill  Mor  was  father  of 
Phelim  Baccach,  lord  of  Claneboy;  whose 
heir  Brian  P.  Baccach,  had  a son  Shane 
MacBrian,  last  lord  of  Claneboy,  died 
1616.  His  oldest  son  Henry,  was  made 
knight  of  Shane’s  Castle,  and  died  1638; 
succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Marchioness  of 
Antrim,  who  died  childless  in  1695,  when 
the  estates  devolved  on  her  cousin,  Cor- 
mack  O’Neill,  who  died  childless,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Charles,  who  also 
died  childless  in  1716.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  kinsman,  “French  John”  O’Neill, 
whose  will  was  probated  1739.  Passing 
over  his  oldest  son  Henry,  his  second  son 
Charles  succeeded,  and  died  1769;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  oldest  son,  John,  1st  Vis- 
count O’Neill  (1740-1798)  ; who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  oldest  son,  Charles  Henry 
St.  John  O’Neill,  (1779-1841),  created  1st 
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earl  O’Neill  1800,  but  the  earldom  extinct 
when  he  died  unmarried.  The  Viscounty 
devolved  on  his  brother,  John  Bruce  R. 
O’Neill  (1780-1855),  3d  Viscount,  when 
this  honor  became  extinct  with  him,  and 
the  estates  devolved  on  the  heir  general, 
the  Rev.  William  Chichester,  1st  lord 
O’Neill  by  assumption;  being  descended 
from  the  Rev  Arthur  Chichester,  afore- 
said, by  his  marriage  to  Mary  O’Neill. 

Fedorach  O’Neill,  1st  baron  of  Dungan- 
non, though  only  reputed  son  of  Con  Bac- 
cach.  His  son  Brian  was  2d  baron  of 
Dungannon,  died  1562,  and  succeeded  by 
Hugh,  second  son  of  Fedorach,  as  3d  baron 
of  Dungannon,  and  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  fled 
with  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell  in  1607. 

O’Neills  in  Ireland.  1891,  estimated  29,100. 
O’Regan,  O’  Reilly,  O’Riordan,  O’Rourke, 
O’Ryan. 

O’Shaughnessy,  O’Shea,  O’Sullivan,  O’Toole. 
Phelan  = O’Faelan ; faelan,  whelp.  S.  Ire- 
land. 

Quigley  = O’Coigelaigh ; coigedach,  bunch 
of  flax  on  the  distaff ; unkempt  man.  N. 
Ireland. 

Quill  = UaCuill. 

Quillianan,  O’  = UaCuilleannain  (4  M.), 
cuilean,  whelp. 

Quinlan,  O’;  short  for  Quinlivan. 

Quinlivan  = O’Coindhealbhain ; Coindeal- 
bhan  (4  M.)  from  condealbha  = conail- 
bhe,  affection;  from  conal,  love.  Ulster, 
and  to  Tipperary. 

Quinn,  O’  UaCuinn  (C.  Scot.)  from 
Conn.  N.  and  central  Ireland;  18,200  in 
1891. 

Quirk,  -e,  O’  = UaCuirc  (4  M.)  ; Core, 
person-name. 

Ractigan,  O’  = UaReachtadhain ; reach- 
tach,  mighty. 

Rafferty,  O’  = UaRabhartaigh.  Don.  and 
Tyronne. 

Raftery,  in  Connaught  for  Rafferty. 
Rahilly  = Reilly. 

Rattigan  = Ractigan. 

Regan,  O’  = UaRiacain  (An.  of  Loch  Ce; 
riacan,  anything  gray.  Cork  to  Con- 
naught. 10,500. 

Reilly,  O’  = UaRagheallaigh ; Raghallach, 


person-name  (4  M.) ; from  roghalach, 
valiant.  29,000. 

Reynolds,  = for  McRannal. 

Riordan,  O’  = Righbhardain ; righbardan, 
royal  bard.  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick. 

Roarty,  O’  = O’Robhartaigh  = UaRabhar- 
taigh ; Rafferty. 

Roddy,  Ruddy  = O’Rodoighe,  rodoch, 
fond  of  travel. 

Rogan,  O’  = UaRuadhagain ; from  dim.  of 
Ruadhan. 

Rohan  = UaRuadhain ; Ruadhan,  person- 
name  ; from  ruadh,  ruddy  or  redhaired. 

Ronan,  Ronayne  = UaRonain,  person- 
name.  Cork,  Mayo. 

Rooney,  O’  = UaRuanadha ; ruanaidh, 
champion.  Sometimes  for  Mulrooney  of 
same  counties. 

Roughan  = Rohan. 

Rourke,  O’  = UaRuairc. 

Rowan  = Rohan;  in  Connaught,  Ruane. 

Ryan,  O’  = UaRian  (C.  Scot,  and  An.  of 
Loch  Ce)  ; rian,  good-nature.  (Carlow 
Kilkenny,  Tipperary.)  Estimated  32,000 
in  Ireland,  1891. 

Scanlan,  Scanlon,  O’  = UaScanlain ; diminu- 
tive of  UaScannail.  Limerick  and  Louth, 
to  Connaught. 

Scannel,  O’  = UaScannail ; from  scannal 
= scandal.  (Cork  and  Kerry.) 

Scully,  O’  = UaScolaigh ; from  scolach, 
patron  of  schools.  (W.  Meath  and  Tip- 
perary.) 

Seery,  see  McSherry. 

Shanahan,  O = UaSeanchain ; seancha,  his- 
torian. 

Shanley  = McShanley. 

Shannan,  Shannon  = Shanahan. 

Shaughnessy,  O = UaSeachnasaigh ; from 
seachnadhach,  dodger.  Galway. 

Shea  (Shay)  = O’Seaghdha;  from  seagh- 
dha,  stately. 

Sh(e)han,  Sheehan,  O’  = UaSeadhachain ; 
seadhach,  courteous. 

Sheehy  = MacSithigh. 

Sheeran ; searr,  young  animal. 

Sheridan,  O = UaSiridein;  siride,  wild 
man. 

Shiel,  O’  = O’Siadhail ; siadhal,  sloth.  In 
Antrim  confused  with  English  Shields. 

Shine  = Sheahan. 
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Skelly  = Scully. 

Slattery,  O’  = O’Slatairidhe ; slataire,  tall 
boy. 

Slavin,  Slevin,  O’  = UaSleibhin;  sleibhe, 
of  a mountain. 

Snee  = O’Sneadhaigh ; sneadhach,  full  of 
nits. 

Spillan,  -e,  O’  = UaSpealan;  spealan,  mow- 
er; speal,  scythe.  (Sligo  and  Tipperary 
to  Cork  & Kerry.) 

Splaine  = Spillane. 

Sullivan,  O’  = O’Suilleabhain  = UaSuil- 
dubhain,  descendant  of  a little  black-eyed 
man ; suil,  eye,  dubh,  black.  O’Sullivan, 
prince  of  Beara  in  co.  Cork.  O’Sullivan 
Mor,  in  county  Kerry.  Estimated  43,600 
Sullivans  in  Ireland,  1891. 

Sweeney,  O’  = UaSuibhne,  suibh,  straw- 
berry plant. 

Talharan  = Dulleran. 

Tamany  = O’Tamhanaigh ; tamanach,  dolt. 

Tarpy,  O’  = UaTarpa;  tarp,  clod,  lump. 

Teague  = O’Teague,  O’Teighe.  (Wicklow 
& Tyrone.) 

Tiernan  = McTiernan. 

Tierney,  O’  = UaTighearnagh ; tighear- 
nach,  lordly. 

Tighe.  originally  English,  Lincolnshire, 


sheriff  of  Dublin,  1641 ; but  prob.  fused 
with  O’Teighe. 

Timony  = O’Tiomainaighe. 

Tolan,  -d  = UaTuathalain ; dim.  of  Ua- 
Tuathail. 

Tomaltaigh,  O’  = UaTomaltaigh ; tomal- 

. tach,  greedy  eater. 

Toner  = O’Tomhnair. 

Toole,  O’  (Toal,  Tohill)  ==  UaTuathail 
C.  Scot.)  ; from  tuathal,  left-handed. 

Tormey,  O’  = UaTormaigh;  tormach,  in- 
crease. (Galway.) 

Tougher  = UaTuathchair,  face  twisted  to 
left. 

Tracey;  Anglicized  = UaTresaigh;  tresach, 
warlike. 

Tuohey,  Toohey,  Towey  = O’Toghdha  (4 
M.),  toghtha,  choice  person.  (Cork.) 

Traynor  = O’Treinfhir;  treinfhear,  strong 
man. 

Tully  = MacTaichligh,  UaTaichlaigh. 
(Fermanagh  and  Cavan,  with  offshoot  in 
Connaught.) 

Tumelty,  Tumulty  = Tomalty.  (Tyrone.) 

Tuomey,  Twomey,  Toomey  = UaTuaima; 
tuame,  tomb. 

Twohng  = Duhig;  see  Duffy. 

Whalen,  Whallon,  Whelan,  Whelahan  = 
Phelan. 
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Haskell  and  Allied  Families 

By  Herbert  A.  Hull,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

HE  surname  Haskell  meaning  “the  marsh”  is  variously 
spelled  Hascal,  Haskill,  Hascol,  Haskall,  etc.,  and  is 
according  to  some  authorities  of  Welsh  origin,  but  other 
authorities  trace  the  patronymic  as  well  as  the  family 
to  Norman  sources.  The  family  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a com- 
panion of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  be  of  Norman-French 
stock.  That  the  family  is  one  anciently  distinguished  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  armigerous  family  and  that  legend  traces  the 
origin  of  the  crest  to  a definite  incident  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  legend  is  this:  At.  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  William  the  Conqueror,  being  faint  from  the 
lack  of  food,  saw  in  the  distance,  near  the  lines  of  Harold,  an  apple 
tree  in  fruit.  Expressing  the  belief  that  some  of  the  apples  would 
revive  him  until  the  fortunes  of  the  day  should  be  decided,  one  of 
his  attendant  knights,  Roger  de  Haskell  by  name,  dashed  forward 
amid  a shower  of  the  enemy’s  arrows  and  brought  to  his  sovereign  a 
scarf  filled  with  the  fruit,  whereupon  the  Conqueror  bade  him  bear 
as  his  crest  a fruit-bearing  apple  tree  pierced  by  a flying  arrow. 
The  arrow  seems  to  have  disappeared,  but  the  apple-tree  remains  as 
a reminder  to  posterity  of  the  courage  of  an  early  progenitor.  The 
coat-of-arms  blazoned  herewith  is  as  recorded  by  Burke  for  Haskell. 
Burke  does  not  record  the  motto,  but  this  coat-of-arms,  with  the 
motto,  is  recorded  by  Matthews  in  his  “American  Armoury  and 
Blue  Book”  for  descendants  of  William  Haskell,  mentioned  below. 
Whatever  doubt  may  be  cast  upon  the  facts  of  the  legend  first 
related,  it  is  certain  that  another  Roger  Haskell,  born  in  England, 
accompanied  his  brother,  William,  of  whom  further,  and  Mark,  to 
the  New  World. 

Arms' — Vaire  argent  and  sable. 

Crest — On  a mount  an  apple  tree  fructed  proper. 

Motto — Vincit  veritas.  (Truth  conquers.) 

I.  William,  Haskell,  born  in  England,  in  1617,  died  in  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  August  20,  1693.  He  came  to  this  country  with 
his  brothers,  Roger  and  Mark,  and  settled  first,  about  1632,  in  that 
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part  of  Salem  then  called  “Cape  Ann  Side,”  bnt  later,  about  1643, 
removed  to  Gloucester.  He  probably  resided  at  Planters’  Neck  two 
years  later,  though  still  later  he  appears  to  have  been  absent  from 
the  town.  He  was  there  in  1656,  however,  and  settled  on  the  west- 
erly side  of  Annisquam,  where  he  had  several  parcels  of  land,  includ- 
ing a lot  of  ten  acres  with  house  and  barn,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Walker’s  Creek.  His  sons  had  land  on  both  sides  of  this  creek  still 
held  by  descendants.  He  was  a mariner,  engaged  in  fishing,  but 
found  time  to  attend  to  much  of  the  town’s  business,  serving  as 
selectman  several  years,  and  was  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  six  times  in  twenty  years.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  the  “trayned  band”  and  was  later  captain.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  who  refused  in  1688  to  assess  the  taxes  levied  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  and  was  fined  by  the  Superior  Court  at  Salem. 
The  repudiated  Governor,  Andros,  was  finally  driven  out  of  New 
England  by  the  indignant  victims  of  his  tyranny.  In  1681  William 
Haskell  joined  with  others  in  a petition  to  the  King  praying  for  the 
interposition  of  the  crown  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  title  to 
Gloucester  lands  by  Robert  Mason,  who  made  claim  thereto.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  two  known  deacons  of  the  first  church  at 
Gloucester.  William  Haskell  married,  November  16,  1643,  Mary 
Tybbot,  daughter  of  Walter  Tybbot.  She  died  four  days  before 
her  husband. 

Children:  1.  William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Joseph,  born  in 

1646;  married  Mary  Graves.  3.  Benjamin,  born  about  1648;  mar- 
ried Mary  Riggs.  4.  John.  5.  Ruth,  born  in  1654 ; married  a Grover. 
6.  Mark,  born  in  1658,  died  young.  7.  Sarah,  born  in  1660 ; married 
Edward  Haradan.  8.  Elenor,  born  in  1663;  married  Jacob  Grigs. 
9.  May,  married  a Dodge.  10.  Mark,  married  Elizabeth  Giddings. 

II.  William  Haskell,  eldest  child  of  William  and  Mary  (Tyb- 
bot) Haskell,  was  born  August  26,  1644,  in  Gloucester,  and  operated 
grist  and  sawmills  in  that  part  of  the  town  now  Rockport.  He  died 
June  5,  1708,  and  his  estate  was  inventoried  at  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds,  most  of  it  going  to  his  eldest  son,  William.  Wil- 
liam Haskell  married,  July  3,  1667,  Mary  Walker,  daughter  of 
of  William  and  Mary  Brown,  known  as  Mary  Walker,  from  her  step- 
father, Henry  Walker.  She  was  born  in  1649,  and  died  November 
12,  1715. 
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Children:  1.  Mary,  born  in  1668.  2.  William,  born  November 

6,  1670.  3.  Joseph,  born  April  30,  1673.  4.  Abigail,  born  April  20, 
1675.  5.  Henry,  of  whom  further.  6.  Andrew,  bom  July  27,  1680. 

7.  Lydia,  born  September  4, 1681.  8.  Sarah,  born  February  26, 1684, 
died  in  1691.  9.  Elizabeth,  born  April  5,  1685.  10.  Hannah,  born 
October  30, 1688.  11.  Jacob,  born  January  15, 1691.  12.  Sarah,  born 
September  11,  1692. 

III.  Henry  Haskell,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Brown,  known 
as  Walker)  Haskell,  was  born  in  1678.  In  1735  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died.  Henry  Haskell 
married,  January  13,  1703,  Ruth,  surname  unknown. 

Children : 1.  Ruth,  born  October  7, 1703.  2.  Mary,  born  Novem- 
ber 13,  1704.  3.  Henry,  of  whom  further.  4.  Ruth,  born  August  27, 
1709.  5.  Sarah,  born  August  19, 1713.  6.  Samuel,  born  September  3, 
1715.  7.  Lydia,  born  June  28,  1718. 

IV.  Henry  Haskell,  son  of  Henry  and  Ruth  Haskell,  was  born 
July  5,  1706.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  churches  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  church  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  in  1737. 
Henry  Haskell  married,  in  1731,  Huldah  Smith. 

Children : 1.  Hannah,  baptized  December  2, 1739.  2.  John,  bap- 
tized May  24,  1741.  3.  Ruth,  baptized  April  24,  1743.  4.  Abraham, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Lydia,  baptized  June  5,  1748. 

V.  Dr.  Abraham,  Haskell,  son  of  Henry  and  Huldah  (Smith) 
Haskell,  was  born  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  in  November,  1745, 
baptized  February  2,  1746,  and  died  in  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts, 
in  1796.  In  1790  he  was  of  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts.  No  will  is 
mentioned  but  guardians  were  appointed  for  his  children.  Dr. 
Abraham  Haskell  married  Sarah,  surname  unknown,  who  was  born 
in  1752,  and  died  in  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  1795. 

Children:  1.  A son,  born  before  1774.  2.  A son,  born  before 
1774.  3.  A son,  born  about  1775.  4.  Abraham,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Henry.  6.  James.  7.  Peter  N.  8.  A son,  probably  deceased  before 
1796.  9.  A daughter.  10.  Sophia,  under  age  in  1796. 11.  Sophia. 

VI.  Dr.  Abraham  Haskell,  son  of  Dr.  Abraham  and  Sarah 
Haskell,  was  born  in  1779.  In  1817  he  was  of  Lunenburg,  Massachu- 
setts. In  1821  he  was  of  Leominster,  Massachusetts.  In  1839  he  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  Ashby  (adjoining  Lunenburg).  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Haskell  married  Hannah  Cotton,  daughter  of  John  and  Experi- 
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ence  (Jackson)  Cotton.  (See  Cotton  VI.) 

Children:  1.  Abraham  Sumner,  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary 

Russell,  baptized  June  24,  1821.  3.  John  Cotton,  baptized  June 
27, 1824. 

VII.  Dr.  Abraham  Sumner  Haskell,  son  of  Dr.  Abraham  and 
Hannah  (Cotton)  Haskell,  was  born  in  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  March 
5,  1818,  and  died  in  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1876.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  local  schools,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
his  father,  but  later  matriculated  in  the  medical  department  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1839,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He 
began  practice  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Hillsborough,  Illinois,  where  he  built  up  a practice.  He  later 
removed  to  Alton,  Illinois,  where  for  many  years  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Hezekiah  Williams.  In  later  years  this  partnership 
included  Dr.  Haskell’s  son,  Dr.  William  A.  Haskell.  Ever  the  earn- 
est and  scientific  physician,  Dr.  Haskell  was  also  a loyal  friend,  and 
to  him  was  accorded  the  respect  and  esteem  which  only  merit  can 
win.  Dr.  Abraham  Sumner  Haskell  married  (first)  Helen  E.  Park- 
hurst,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Parkhurst.  He  married  (second) 
Lucy  Parkhurst. 

Children.  1.  William  Abraham,  of  whom  further.  2.  Helen 
Parkhurst. 

VIII.  Dr.  William  Abraham  Haskell,  son  of  Dr.  Abraham 
Sumner  and  Helen  E.  (Parkhurst)  Haskell,  was  born  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, Illinois,  June  22,  1845.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
Hillsborough  Academy,  prepared  for  college  at  Franklin  Military 
School,  in  Boston,  and  then  became  a student  in  Harvard  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1866,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  then  continued  his  professional  studies  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  same  institution,  completing  his  course  and  receiving  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  in  1869.  He  began  general  practice  in  Edwardsville, 
Illinois,  that  same  year,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Joseph  Pogue,  but  the 
following  year,  1870,  removed  to  Alton,  Illinois,  to  associate  himself 
with  his  father  as  junior  partner  in  the  medical  firm  of  Williams  & 
Haskell.  Young,  earnest,  and  well  prepared  for  his  work,  he  was  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  already  well-known  firm.  As  time  passed 
he  gave  much  attention  to  surgery  and  for  many  years  was  known 
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as  one  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons  of  his  section  of  the  country. 
After  the  death  of  the  older  members,  he  continued  alone  until  1902, 
when  ill  health  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  retire.  Always  a 
leader  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  city  and  county,  he  also  -gave 
faithful  and  efficient  service  as  a member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Health  from  1877  to  1892,  serving  as  president  of  the  board  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  that  period.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
prominent  Republican  leader,  representing  his  party  at  various 
State  and  National  conventions.  Dr.  Haskell  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  archaeology  and  in  history.  For  many  years  he  kept  a yacht 
on  the  Mississippi,  the  name  of  which  “Ouatoga”  was  taken  from 
the  “Piasa  Birds”  great  paintings  on  the  river  bluffs  near  Alton, 
which  were  noted  by  the  earliest  explorers  and  which  during  the 
course  of  years  had  been  destroyed.  These  crude  early  “paintings” 
have  in  recent  years  been  reconstructed,  following  the  original  as  to 
location  and  contour  as  closely  as  was  possible  through  study  of  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  left  by  the  early  settlers. 

As  a beloved  physician,  as  well  as  a public-spirited  citizen  and  a 
man  of  broad  sympathies  and  varied  interests,  Dr.  Haskell  was 
widely  known,  and  though  his  death,  which  occurred  just  about  a 
year  after  he  had  completed  his  three  score  and  ten  years,  came  as 
the  harvesting  of  the  “full  com  in  the  ear,”  it  brought  deep  regret 
and  sincere  sorrow  to  a host  of  those  who  had  benefited  by  his 
ministrations.  Dr.  William  Abraham  Haskell  married,  July  17, 
1877,  at  Alton,  Hlinois,  Florence  Ellen  Hayner,  daughter  of  John  E. 
and  Laura  E.  (Scott)  Hayner.  (See  Hayner  IV.) 

Children:  1.  John  A.,  born  in  Alton,  Illinois,  November  28, 
1878;  married  Ruth  Hanna,  and  has  children:  Norman  Abraham, 
and  Lucy.  2.  Lucy  Jane,  died  at  the  age  of  nine  and  a half  years.  3. 
Florence  Helen,  died  at  the  age  of  eight  months. 

(The  Cotton  Line). 

Arms — Sable,  a chevron  between  three  griffins’  heads  erased  argent. 

Crest — A griffin’s  head  erased  argent. 

Motto — Fidelitas  vincit. 

The  surname  Cotton  originated  from  a dweller  in  Cotton  parish 
or  manor  in  the  following  family,  according  to  the  “Visitation  of 
Cambridgeshire,”  but  the  name  probably  ultimately  traces  back  to 
Cotton  Village  in  Kent.  More  than  thirty  coats-of-arms  are  recorded 
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for  various  family  groups  bearing  the  name  Cotton.  The  armorial 
bearings  blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded  by  Burke  for  Cotton 
of  Landivarde,  County  Cambridge. 

7.  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  lord  of  the  Manor  Cotton,  in  County 
Suffolk,  settled  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1374,  where  Robert  de  Cottone 
and  Richard  de  Cottoune  were  already  on  record  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls,  A.  D.  1273.  Sir  Henry  Cotton  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Henry  le  Fleming,  and  had  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 
(See  le  Fleming  III.) 

II.  Thomas  Cotton,  son  of  Sir  Henry  and  Anne  (le  Fleming) 
Cotton,  had  a son  Humphrey,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Humphrey  Cotton,  son  of  Thomas  Cotton,  married  Anne 
Holbrooke,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Holbrooke,  and  had  a son, 
Thomas,  of  whom  further.  (See  Holbrooke.) 

IV.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  son  of  Humphrey  and  Anne  (Hol- 
brooke) Cotton,  married  Alice  de  Hastings,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  de  Hastings,  of  Landwade  Manor  in  Cambridgeshire,  which 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Cottons.  (See  De  Hastings  X.)  They 
had  a son,  John,  of  whom  further. 

V.  John  Cotton,  of  Cotton  Hall  and  Landwade,  oldest  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Alice  (de  Hastings)  Cotton,  married  Brid- 
get Grace,  daughter  of  Richard  Grace,  of  Norfolk,  and  died  in  1393. 
They  had  a son,  Walter,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  Walter  Cotton,  second  son  of  John  and  Bridget  (Grace) 
Cotton,  succeeded,  in  1434,  his  brother  Thomas,  who  died  unmarried. 
He  died  May  14,  1445.  He  married  Joan  Reade,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Reade,  of  Oxfordshire.  Their  children  were:  1.  William, 
who  inherited  Landwade.  2.  Walter,  of  whom  further.  3.  Thomas. 
4.  Edmund.  5.  A daughter. 

VII.  Walter  Cotton,  second  son  of  Walter  and  Joan  (Reade) 
Cotton,  held  Trumpington.  He  married  Blanche,  surname  unknown, 
and  they  had  a son,  Clement,  of  whom  further. 

VIII.  Clement  Cotton,  son  of  Walter  and  Blanche  Cotton, 
received  Cotton  Hall  by  gift  of  his  grandfather.  He  married  Mad- 
wenDoggett.  (See  Doggett  II.) 

Children:  1.  Clement,  of  whom  further.  2.  John.  3.  Gregory. 
4.  Blanche. 

IX.  Clement  Cotton,  son  of  Clement  and  Madwen  (Doggett) 
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Cotton,  married  Constance  Leventhorpe,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Lev- 
enthorpe,  of  Hatfield  in  Essex.  (See  Leventhorpe  III.) 

Children : 1.  Roger.  2.  Thomas.  3.  George,  of  whom  further. 
4.  Jane. 

X.  George  Cotton , son  of  Clement  and  Constance  (Leven- 
thorpe) Cotton,  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-without-Cripplegate, 
London,  where  his  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  March 
21,  1559-60.  He  mentions  sons  Roland  and  Thomas,  and  daughter 
Tymothy.  His  wife,  Margaret  Cotton,  was  buried  at  South  Ocken- 
den,  County  Essex,  September  20,  1557,  and  his  son  Thomas  died  in 
1557,  without  issue. 

XI.  Roland  Cotton , only  surviving  son  of  George  and  Mar- 
garet Cotton,  studied  law  under  the  charge  of  his  relative,  John  Cot- 
ton, and  removed  to  Derby,  where  he  married  Mary  Hurlbert.  He 
died  in  1604,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Alkmunds. 
Children,  born  in  Derby,  Derbyshire,  England:  1.  Mary,  baptized 
September  1,  1583;  married,  August  3,  1608,  Robert  Bamford.  2. 
John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Roland,  baptized  March  17,  1587-88.  4. 
Thomas,  baptized  May  19,  1594,  probaby  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

7.  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  Roland  and  Mary  (Hurlbert)  Cot- 
ton, was  born  in  Derby,  England,  in  December,  1584,  and  died  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  23,  1652.  He  was  placed  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  January, 
1602-03,  and  of  A.  M.  in  1606.  From  Trinity  he  removed  to  Emman- 
uel College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
became  Fellow  and  Dean.  In  1612  he  was  inducted  Vicar  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Botolph,  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  He  gradually 
became  attached  to  the  reforming  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  last  letters  were  issued  against  him  from  the  High 
Commission  Court.  His  friends  were  unable  to  protect  him,  and  by 
their  advice  he  decided  to  seek  shelter  in  New  England.  He  arrived 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  3,  1633,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker  and  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  and  about  two  hundred 
passengers.  On  the  tenth  of  October  he  was  ordained  teacher  of  the 
First  Church,  of  which  John  Wilson  was  pastor,  and  he  held  this 
office  until  his  death.  During  this  period  he  was  one  of  the  most 
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important  factors  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  His  published  books 
are  numerous.  John  Cotton  married  (first),  July  3,  1613,  Elizabeth 
Horrocks,  sister  (or  widow)  of  Rev.  James  Horrocks,  of  Lancashire. 
She  died  about  1631,  childless.  He  married  (second),  at  Boston, 
England,  April  25,  1632,  Sarah  (Hawkridge)  Story,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Hawkridge,  and  widow  of  William  Story.  She  married 
(second),  August  26,  1656,  Richard  Mather,  and  died  May  27,  1676. 
Children,  all  by  second  marriage : 1.  Seaborn,  born  on  the  voyage  to 
America,  August  12,  1633.  2.  Sarah,  born  in  Boston,  Massachu- 

setts, September  12,  1635,  died  January  20,  1650.  3.  Elizabeth,  born 
December  9,  1637,  died  August  31,  1656;  married,  in  1655,  Jeremiah 
Eggirton.  4.  John,  of  whom  further.  5.  Maria,  born  February  16, 
1642 ; married  Rev.  Increase  Mather.  6.  Rowland,  born  in  Decem- 
ber, 1643,  died  February  29, 1650. 

II.  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Sarah  (Hawk- 
ridge-Story)  Cotton,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  15, 
1639-40,  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  September  18,  1699. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1657 ; was  ordained  at  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  June  30,  1669,  and  preached  in  Wethersfield, 
Haddam,  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  and  Edgartown,  Massachusetts, 
and  went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1697.  John  Cotton 
married,  November  7, 1660,  Joanna  Rossiter,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Rossiter,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  who  died  at  Sandwich,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  12,  1702,  aged  sixty  years. 

Children:  1.  John,  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  August  3, 
1661,  died  February  21,  1706;  graduated  from  Harvard  College, 
1681;  married  Sarah  Hubbard.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  August  6,  1663; 
married  Rev.  James  Ailing  and  Caleb  Cushing.  3.  Sarah,  born 
June  17, 1665,  died  Sepetmber  8, 1669.  4.  Roland,  born  December  27, 
1667,  died  March  18,  1721-22 ; Harvard,  1685.  5.  Sarah,  born  April 
5,  1670;  married  William  Bradbury.  6.  Maria,  born  January  14, 
1672,  died  January  30,  1726;  married  Wymond  Bradbury.  7.  Son, 
born  September  28,  1674,  died  young.  8.  Josiah,  born  September 
10,  1675,  died  January  9,  1677.  9.  Samuel,  bom  February  10,  1678, 
died  December  23,  1698.  10.  Josiah,  of  whom  further.  11.  Theo- 
philus,  born  May  5,  1682,  died  August  16,  1726;  Harvard,  1701. 

III.  Josiah  Cotton,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Joanna  (Rossiter) 
Cotton,  was  born  January  8, 1680,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
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setts,  August  19,  1756.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  in 
1698.  Josiak  Cotton  married,  January  8,  1708,  Hannak  Sturtevant, 
daugkter  of  Jokn  Sturtevant.  (See  Sturtevant  III.) 

Ckildren : 1.  Hannak,  married  Tkompson  Pkillips ; one  daugk- 
ter. 2.  Mary,  korn  August  14,  1710;  married  Jokn  Cusking,  Judge 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  3.  Jokn,  of  wkom  furtker.  4. 
Betkiak,  korn  June  8, 1714,  died  1736;  married,  1734,  Akiel  Pulsifer. 
5.  Tkeopkilus,  korn  Marck  31,  1716;  married,  Octoker  27,  1743, 
Martka  Saunders.  6.  Lucy,  korn  Fekruary  19, 1718 ; married  Ckarles 
Dyer.  7.  Josiak,  korn  Novemker  24,  1724,  lost  at  sea.  8.  Margaret, 
korn  January  23,  1730,  died  in  1789;  married  Tkomas  Sawyer. 

IV.  John  Cotton,  son  of  Josiak  and  Hannak  (Sturtevant)  Cot- 
ton, was  korn  April  5,  1712,  died  in  Plymoutk,  Massackusetts, 
Novemker  4,  1789.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  1730,  was 
pastor  at  Halifax,  Massackusetts,  akout  twenty  years,  removed  to 
Plymoutk  in  1756,  succeeded  kis  fatker  as  register  of  deeds  and 
county  treasurer,  and  was  a delegate  to  tke  convention  to  form  tke 
Constitution  of  Massackusetts,  in  1780.  Jokn  Cotton  married  Han- 
nak Sturtevant,  wko  died  in  May,  1800. 

Ckildren:  1.  Josiak,  korn  in  Halifax,  August  14,  1747,  died  in 
Plymoutk,  in  April,  1819.  2.  Hannak,  korn  Decemker  7,  1748 ; mar- 
ried, Septemker  26,  1776,  Ekenezer  Nye.  3.  Mary,  korn  Novemker 
15,  1750,  died  in  1793;  married  J.  Jennings,  of  Plymoutk.  4.  Jokn, 
of  wkom  furtker.  5.  Sopkia,  korn  July  14,  1755;  married,  July  11, 
1776,  Setk  Parker.  6.  Rosseter,  korn  Marck  23,  1758;  married,  in 
1783,  Priscilla  Jackson,  daugkter  of  Tkomas  Jackson.  7.  Joanna, 
korn  in  Octoker,  1760,  died  unmarried.  8.  Sarak,  korn  Marck  28, 
1763;  married  Captain  Jesse  Harlow.  9.  Elizaketk,  korn  June  3, 
1765;  married,  in  1792,  Lot  Haskell.  10.  Lucy,  korn  Fekruary  12, 
1768;  married,  in  1794,  Ckarles  Jackson.  11.  Ward,  korn  Marck  24, 
1770,  died  Novemker  15,  1843 ; graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1793. 

V.  John  Cotton,  son  of  Jokn  and  Hannak  (Sturtevant)  Cotton, 
korn  Marck  27,  1753,  died  (lost)  at  sea,  in  Novemker,  1802.  Jokn 
Cotton  married,  in  1777,  Experience  Jackson,  daugkter  of  Captain 
Samuel  and  Experience  (Atwood)  Jackson,  of  Plymoutk,  Massa- 
ckusetts. (See  Jackson  V.) 

Ckildren : 1.  Experience,  living  in  1816.  2.  Hannak,  of  wkom 
furtker.  3.  A son,  wko  died  young. 
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FLEMING. 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  engrailed  gules,  in  the  dexter  chief  a rose  of  the  last  (gules). 

HOLBROOKE. 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  gules  surmounted  with  a cross  formee  fitchee  at  the  foot  of  the 
second. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased  sable,  charged  with  a chevron  or  as  in  the  arms. 

HASTINGS. 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chief  azure,  two  mullets  or. 

DO  GET  (DOGGETT). 

Anns — Ermine,  on  a bend  sable  three  talbots’  heads  erased  argent  (another,  or). 

Crest — On  a chapeau  a bull  collared,  and  thereto  a bell  pendent,  all  proper. 

LEVENTHORPE. 

Arms — Argent,  a bend  gobony  (alias  compony)  gules  and  sable,  between  two  cotises 
of  the  second. 

BAM  FORD. 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  engrailed  gules. 
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VI.  Hannah  Cotton,  daughter  of  John  and  Experience  (Jack- 
son)  Cotton,  married,  before  1818,  Dr.  Abraham  Haskell,  their  first 
child  being  born  in  Lunenburg,  March  5,  1818.  (See  Haskell  VI.) 

(The  Fleming  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  engrailed  gules,  in  the  dexter  chief  a rose  of  the  last  (gules). 

The  family  name  Fleming  was  given  originally  to  an  emigrant 
from  Flanders  to  England,  Flanders  in  the  time  of  the  Norman 
kings  of  England  including  the  present  departments  du  Nord  and 
Pas-de-Calais  in  northeastern  France,  and  the  south  part  of  Zea- 
land. The  wool  of  England  being  of  excellent  quality,  the  kings, 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Edward  III,  favored  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Flemings,  the  most  skillful  weavers,  fullers  and  dyers  in 
Europe.  John  le  Fleming  and  Walter  le  Fleming  are  in  the  Hun- 
dred Rolls  of  County  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1273 ; and  Richard  le  Flemyng 
in  those  of  County  Devon.  The  armorial  families  of  Fleming  are 
numerous,  the  most  important  being  Earls  of  Wigton,  Scotland, 
descended  from  Baldwin  Flamingus,  de  Bigar,  Sheriff  of  Lanark., 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

7.  Sir  Allard  le  Fleming,  a knight  of  unidentified  connections*, 
bore  the  above  arms,  which  have  no  apparent  counterpart,  though 
the  shield  of  the  Wigton  family  is  argent,  it  bears  a chevron  with 
fleurs-de-lis  gules. 

11.  Henry  le  Fleming,  son  of  Sir  Allard  le  Fleming,  married 


111.  Anne  le  Fleming,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  le  Flem- 
ing, married  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  lord  of  the  Manor  Cotton  in  County 
Suffolk.  (See  Cotton  I.) 

(The  Holbrooke  Line). 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  gules  surmounted  with  a cross  formee  fitchee  at  the  foot  of  the 
second. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased  sable,  charged  with  a chevron  or  as  in  the  arms. 

The  surname  Holbrook,  -e  of  the  east  of  England  originated 
from  Holbrook  Parish  in  Suffolk,  six  miles  from  Ipswich;  in  the 
west  of  England,  from  Holbrook  Parish  in  County  Derby,  five  miles 
from  Derby.  Richard  de  Holdbrokke  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
County  Suffolk,  A.  D.  1273. 

Thomas  Munning,  of  Nedging,  County  Suffolk,  holding  a lease 
there  in  1610,  married  Marion  Holbrook,  the  marriage  license,  which 
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is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Sudbury,  being  dated  February  7, 
1589.  Ralph  de  Pebenersh  sued  Margaret,  formerly  wife  of  Thomas 
de  Holebrok,  of  Suffolk,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Edward  III  (1347), 
and  Richard  de  Holebrok,  Knight  of  Suffolk,  had  a son,  John  de 
Holebrok,  living  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  This  John  de  Holebrok 
had  a son  Thomas  and  a grandson  John. 

Sir  Thomas  Holbrooke,  probably  of  this  line,  had  a daughter, 
Anne,  who  married  Humphrey  Cotton,  son  of  Thomas  Cotton.  (See 
Cotton  III.) 

(The  Hastings  Line). 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chief  azure,  two  mullets  or. 

The  family  name  Hastings  is  ordinarily  from  residence  in 
County  Surrey,  one  of  the  Cinque  (5)  Ports,  and  the  scene  of  the 
battle  which  brought  England  under  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066 
A.  D.  Henry  de  Hastings  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Bed- 
ford, A.  D.  1273,  and  Richard  Hastings  in  those  of  County  Cam- 
bridge. The  first  person  named  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Hastings 
aristocracy  is : 

I.  Robert  de  Hastings,  port-reeve  of  Hastings,  Sussex. 

II.  Walter  de  Hastings,  successor  of  Robert  de  Hastings, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I (1100-1135),  to  whom  he  was 
steward,  holding  the  Manor  of  Ashele  in  County  Norfolk  by  the 
service  of  taking  charge  of  the  napery  (that  is,  the  table  cloths  and 
linen)  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings.  He  is  once  mentioned  as  Wil- 
liam by  Dugdale,  but  he  elsewhere  calls  him  Walter.  He  married 
Hawise,  surname  unknown  (or  Hadewise). 

III.  Hugh  de  Hastings,  son  of  Walter  and  Hawise  de  Hast- 
ings, married  Erneburga  de  Flamville,  and  had  three  children:  1. 
William,  of  whom  further.  2.  Richard.  3.  Mahant. 

IV.  William  de  Hastings,  son  of  Hugh  and  Erneburga  (de 
Flamville)  de  Hastings,  and  steward  to  Henry  II,  married  (first) 
Maud  Banaster,  daughter  of  Thurston  Banaster,  by  whom  he  had 
Henry,  who  died  without  issue ; and  William,  of  whom  further.  He 
married  (second)  Ida,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Eu,  by  whom  he 
had  Thomas,  ancestor  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  now  extinct. 

V . William  de  Hastings,  son  of  William  and  Maud  (Banaster) 
de  Hastings,  and  heir  to  his  brother  Henry,  died  in  1226.  He  mar- 
ried Margery,  daughter  of  Roger  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
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one  of  the  peers  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Lincoln  in  1199,  the  first 
year  of  King  John,  and  was  with  the  Royal  Army  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  at  the  siege  of  Bitham  Castle,  Lincolnshire. 

VI.  Henry  de  Hastings,  son  of  William  and  Margery  (Bigot) 
Hastings,  had  livery  of  his  father’s  lands  in  counties  Warwich,  Lei- 
cester, Salop,  Bedford,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  died  in  1250. 
Henry  de  Hastings  married  Ada,  fourth  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh,  and  sister  and  co-heir 
to  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester ; she  shared  in  the  great  inheritance  of 
the  Earl  of  Chester’s  lands. 

VII.  Henry  de  Hastings,  son  of  Henry  and  Ada  (of  Hunting- 
don) de  Hastings,  died  in  1268,  leaving  by  his  wife  Joan,  daughter 
of  William  de  Cantilupe,  children  as  follows:  1.  John,  of  whom 
further.  2.  Edmund.  3.  Audra.  4.  Lora.  5.  Joane. 

VIII.  John  de  Hastings,  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  (de  Cantilupe) 
de  Hastings,  became  by  right  of  his  mother,  Lord  of  Abergavenny  in 
Wales;  and  also  became  seneschal  of  Aquitaine;  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  from  1297  to  his  death  in  1314.  John  de  Hast- 
ings married  Isabel,  daughter  of  William,  and  sister  and  co-heir  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

IX.  John  de  Hastings,  son  of  John  and  Isabel  (de  Valence)  de 
Hastings,  died  in  1326,  leaving  a son  Lawrence,  who  by  right  of  Isa- 
bel de  Valence,  his  grandmother,  became  in  1340,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Scarcely  anything  is  on  record  concerning  Sir  John  de  Hastings, 
except  that  he  held  the  important  estate  of  Landwade  (Landwood), 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  bore  arms,  which  are  quartered  with  Cotton, 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Alice  de  Hastings. 

X.  Alice  de  Hastings,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  de 
Hastings,  of  Landwade,  married  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  son  and  heir  of 
Humphrey  Cotton.  (See  Cotton  IV.) 

(The  Doggett  Line). 

Doget-Doggett  Arms — Ermine,  on  a bend  sable  three  talbots’  heads  erased  argent 
(another,  or). 

Crest — On  a chapeau  a bull  collared,  and  thereto  a bell  pendent,  all  proper. 

The  family  name  Doget  (Doggett)  originated  in  the  personal 
name  Doget,  early  Toged,  in  Domesday  Book,  Thurgod,  that  is,  Ther 
the  good,  god  of  thunder,  from  whom  also  Thurs-day  is  named.  John 
Doget  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Oxfordshire  and  of  London,  A.  D. 
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1273,  Hugo  Toged  and  Johannes  Doget  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire, 
A.  D.  1379. 

L Doggett,  of  Berkshire,  was  living  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VI  (1422-60).  He  married  and  had  a daughter,  Madwen,  of 
whom  further. 

11.  Madwen  (Magdalen,  Maude)  Doggett,  daughter  and  heiress 

of  Doggett,  married  Clement  Cotton,  son  of  Walter  and 

Blanche  Cotton.  (See  Cotton  VIII.) 

(The  Leventhorpe  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a bend  gobony  (alias  compony)  gules  and  sable,  between  two  cotises 
of  the  second. 

The  surname  Leventhorpe  originated  from  a village  of  that 
name,  apparently  in  Yorkshire.  The  family  of  Leventhorp  (or 
Leventhorpe)  derived  themselves  from  John  Leventhorp,  of  Leven- 
thorpe Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  who  settled  at  Sawbridgeworth  in  Hert- 
fordshire in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II  (1377-1399).  He  was  three 
times  knight  of  the  shire,  and  executor  to  King  Henry  ,V.  His 
descendants  were  allied  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Touchet, 
Barrington,  Tyrrell,  Clovill,  Barley,  Parker,  Brograve,  Mildmay, 
Allington,  and  Bedel,  but  the  Hertfordshire  honors  expired  with  Sir 
Charles  Leventhorp,  August  30,  1680. 

John  Leventhorp  and  Catharine,  his  wife,  received,  in  1409,  a 
grant  of  the  manor  and  village  of  Ugley  in  County  Essex,  and  to 
their  heirs,  male,  to  hold  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  died  in 
1432. 

I.  Geffrey  Leventhorpe,  of  Bradford  Dale,  in  County  York, 

married . 

II.  Nicholas  Leventhorpe,  of  Hatfield,  in  County  Essex,  son  of 
Geffrey  Leventhorpe,  married  Katheryn,  daughter  of  George  Samp- 
son, of  Playford,  in  County  Suffolk. 

Children:  1.  William,  who  married Rigges.  2.  Eliza- 

beth, wife  of  John  Barley,  of  Essex.  3.  Constance,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Constance  Leventhorpe,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Kath- 
eryn (Sampson)  Leventhorpe,  married  Clement  Cotton.  (See  Cot- 
ton IX.) 

(The  Bamford  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  engrailed  gules. 

The  surname  Bamford  originated  from  residence  at  Bamford 
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in  Lancashire,  now  the  Township  Birtle-cum-Bamford,  in  the  Parish 
of  Middleton,  near  Bury.  The  estate  of  Bamford  was  granted  to 
Thomas  de  Bamford  by  Sir  Adam  de  Bury  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III  (1216-1272)  for  his  homage  and  services.  Richard  de  Bamford 
is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1273. 

7.  Adam  Bamford,  a descendant  of  Thomas  de  Bamford,  and 
ancestor  of  the  present  armorial  family  of  Bamford,  married  Cath- 
eryne  Hold,  of  Ashworth  Lane. 

II.  Thomas  Bamford,  son  of  Adam  and  Catheryne  (Hold) 
Bamford,  married  Jennett  Butterworth. 

III.  Adam  Bamford,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jennett  (Butter- 
worth)  Bamford,  married  Jane  Holcroft,  of  Hurst. 

IV.  William  Bamford,  son  of  Adam  and  Jane  (Holcroft)  Bam- 
ford, married  Joane  Shepherd,  daughter  of  James  Shepherd. 

V.  Bamford,  son  of  William  and  Joane  (Shepherd) 

Bamford,  married,  and  had  William  Bamford,  of  Mawdesley,  who 
died  in  1643,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Butterworth,  and 
had  sons,  William  and  Samuel. 

A branch  in  Derbyshire,  seat  The  High  House,  in  Sheffield  Par- 
ish, bearing  the  same  arms,  but  recently  spelling  the  name  Bam- 
forth,  had  in  its  line  Robert  Bamford,  who  married,  August  3,  1608, 
Mary  Cotton,  daughter  of  Roland  and  Mary  (Hurlbert)  Cotton, 
who  was  baptized  in  Derby  in  Derbyshire,  September  1,  1583.  (See 
Cotton  XI.) 

(The  Rossiter  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  an  alligator  vert. 

Crest — An  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  proper. 

The  Rossiters  are  an  Anglo-Norman  family  which  settled  in 
Rathmacnee,  County  Wexford,  at  the  invasion  of  1172,  and  con- 
tinued one  of  the  chief  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  in  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargy,  in  the  County,  until  deprived  of  their  estates 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1280  Edward  I,  John  De  Roucester,  was 
paid  two  pounds  for  services  to  the  king;  in  1345  Edward  III,  John 
Roucester,  was  summoned,  with  many  other  gentry  of  Mexford,  to 
attend  the  Lord  Justices  with  horse  and  arms ; and  in  1364-65,  Rover 
Rawceter  was  summoned  to  attend  with  men-at-arms  and  hobellers 
at  the  Duffry;  John  Rossiter,  Esq.,  of  Rathmacnie,  died  April  8, 
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1627,  leaving  three  sons,  Thomas,  Philip,  and  Marcus,  who  were 
deprived  of  all  their  lands. 

Lower  in  his  “Patronymica  Britannica”  says  that  the  name 
Rossiter  is  a corrupted  pronunciation  of  Wroxter,  a parish  in 
Shropshire,  the  ancient  Roman  station  of  Uriconium.  Bardsley 
agrees  with  Lower  in  the  above  statement,  but  adds  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  probably  of  local  origin  meaning  “of  Rochester,’ ’ the 
change  being  to  Roucester  and  then  to  Rossiter. 

I.  Edward  Rossiter. 

II.  Dr.  Bryan  (or  Bray)  Rossiter,  son  of  Edward  Rossiter, 
died  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  September  30,  1672.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  father,  Edward  Rossiter,  in  the  “Mary  and  John,” 
in  1630.  He  was  made  freeman  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1631 ; in  1639  removed  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  town 
clerk;  came  to  Guilford,  buying  Mr.  Samuel  Desborough’s  estate,  in 
1651.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  only  physician  in  Connecticut  Colony 
at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Guilford.  His  medical  practice  was 
very  extensive,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  performed  the  first 
autopsy  in  Connecticut.  Shortly  after  removing  to  Guilford,  he  fell 
out  with  Governor  William  Leete  and  the  majority  of  the  towns- 
people, very  probably  because  his  own  son-in-law  was  not  chosen  to 
the  vacant  pulpit.  The  difficulties  increased,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
struggle  over  the  union  with  Connecticut,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  favoring  immediate  union.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
freeman  in  Guilford,  June  8,  1654,  and  though  he  left  the  town  for  a 
time,  when  Killingworth  settled  there,  he  returned  and  died  there. 
Where  he  studied  medicine  is  unknown.  He  was  also  a surveyor, 
and  laid  out  the  lands  about  the  Hammonasset  River,  in  1656. 
While  at  Windsor  he  served  as  the  first  town  clerk  in  1639.  Dr. 
Rossiter  married  Elizabeth,  surname  unknown. 

Children:  1.  Samuel.  2.  John.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  Timothy.  5. 
Joanna,  of  whom  further.  6.  Peter.  7.  Abigail.  8.  Josiah,  bom  in 
1646.  9.  Susannah,  born  November  22, 1652.  10.  Sarah. 

III.  Joanna  Rossiter,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bryan  and  Elizabeth 
Rossiter,  was  born  in  July,  1642,  and  died  at  Sandwich,  Massachu- 
setts, October  12,  1702.  She  married,  November  7,  1660,  John  Cot- 
ton. (See  Cotton  II.) 
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(The  Sturtevant  Line). 

Arms — Gules,  a Hon  rampant  argent,  on  a border  of  the  last  eight  pheons  sable. 

The  eminent  authority  on  surnames,  Harrison,  in  his  “Sur- 
names of  the  United  Kingdom,”  says  concerning  the  name  Sturte- 
vant or  Sturtivant : “The  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  the  name 
(found  also  as  Startivant)  is  applied  as  a nickname,  ‘start  away,’ 
for  a messenger  or  pursuivant  (N,  E.  sterten,  to  start;  and  A.  Fr., 
ava(u)nt,  forward,  away;  and  Fr.  avant;  Lat.  ab  ante).”  Says 
Bardsley  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  of 
the  name  Sturtevant,  Sturtivant,  Sturdevant,  Sturdivant,— “a  nick- 
name.” “At  first  sight  this  sobriquet  would  seem  to  be  a compound 
of  sturdy,  rash,  inconsiderate;  and  avaunt,  a boast,  a vaunt,  and 
also  an  old  French  sobriquet  foy  some  reckless  boaster.  But  I have 
no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  early  nicknames  given  to  pursuivants,  har- 
bingers, or  heralds,  of  which  this  dictionary  has  so  many  instances. 
Thus  it  means  ‘go— before,’  from  start  (M.  E.  stertt  stert)  and 
avaunt,  forward,  to  the  front.  We  are  still  familiar  with  the  ‘avant- 
courier.’  ” An  exact  parallel  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Prick- 
advance  (spur-forward).  Early  forms  of  the  name  are  Styrtauant, 
Stircuant,  Stircyuant,  Sturdyvaunte. 

I.  Samuel  Sturtevant  died  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  prob- 
ably in  October,  1669.  He  was  at  Plymouth  in  1643,  and  in  1645 
purchased  an  estate  of  John  Shaw,  Jr.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
agreed  at  the  town  meeting  of  December  10,  1646,  that  whosoever 
“comes  not  to  ye  towne  meeting  being  thereunto  warned  at  ye  time 
appointed  shall  forfite  to  ye  towns  use  for  every  such  default  12 
pence  except  he  shall  have  sufficient  and  lawful  excuse.”  He  was 
possessor  of  a team  of  horses  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Plymouth  Rec- 
ords of  1651.  In  1660  he  was  granted  fifty  acres  of  land  lying  “on 
the  north  side  of  Joanes  River  on  the  southeast  side  of  his  rneddow 
there,  the  said  fifty  acres  of  land  with  all  and  singulare  the  appur- 
tenances belonging  thereunto  is  granted  unto  the  said  Samuel  Stur- 
tevant to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.”  He  served  as  constable  in 
1664-65.  On  January  8,  1665  he  received  from  town  two  acres  at 
“Turkey  Swamp”;  and  at  the  town  meeting  of  July,  1667,  Samuel 
Sturtevant  was  granted  to  exchange  his  fifty  acres  of  land  granted 
unto  him  by  the  town  for  fifty  acres  lying  at  Nonponsett  Pond  to 
the  South  End  of  the  Pond.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  one  of  a 
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committee  to  consider  such  particulars  as  may  be  proposed  and 
thought  meet  to  be  observed  in  “Reference  to  Towne  priviledges.  ” 
Samuel  Sturtevant  married  Ann,  surname  unknown. 

'Children:  1.  Ann,  born  June  4,  1647.  2.  John,  born  October  17, 
1650,  died  young.  3.  Mary,  born  December  7,  1651.  4.  Samuel,  born 
April  19,  1654.  5.  Hannah,  born  September  4,  1656.  6.  John,  of 
whom  further.  7.  James,  born  February  11,  1660.  8.  Lydia,  born 
December  13,  1660.  9.  Joseph,  born  July  16,  1666. 

II.  John  Sturtevant,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Sturtevant,  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  September  6,  1658.  He  was  acr- 
tive  in  town  affairs,  serving  in  various  capacities.  He  was  chosen 
in  1684  to  “lay  out  the  King’s  Highway  throughout  the  township”; 
in  1686  for  jury  duty;  in  1689  one  of  a committee  to  “make  sale”  of 
Clark’s  Island  and  other  small  parcels  of  land;  selectman,  1693; 
representative  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  1694;  assessor,  1695 ; 
petty  juror  at  the  County  Court  and  also  grand  juror  for  the  Super- 
ior Court,  1695,  1697,  1700,  1701;  chosen  to  assist  in  “laying  out” 
Cedar  Swamp  in  1703 ; surveyor  for  highways  in  1705 ; juror,  1707 ; 
and  filled  other  offices  as  late  as  1712.  In  1709  he  and  his  wife  sold 
to  their  son-in-law,  Josiah  Cotton,  that  part  of  the  estate  on  which 
the  Crowe  house  stood.  John  Sturtevant  married  Hannah  (Win- 
slow) Crowe,  daughter  of  Josiah  Winslow,  and  widow  of  William 
Crowe. 

Children:  1.  Hannah,  of  whom  further.  2.  John. 

III.  Hannah  Sturtevant,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Wins- 
low-Crowe)  Sturtevant,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in 
1687,  and  died  there,  May  27,  1756.  She  married,  January  8,  1708, 
Josiah  Cotton.  (See  Cotton  III.) 

(The  Jackson  Line). 

Arms — 'Gules,  a fess  between  three  sheldrakes  argent. 

The  patronymic  Jackson  is  a form  characteristic  of  the  North 
of  England,  especially  Yorkshire,  for  a son  of  Jack  (the  popular 
nickname  of  John).  Robert  fit.  Jake  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
Cambridgeshire,  A.  D.  1273.  Johannes  Jakson  and  Robertus  Jack- 
eson  were  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Ybrkshire,  1379. 

I.  Abraham  Jackson  came  over  in  the  third  ship,  the  “Ann,” 
in  1623,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Plymouth,  as  apprentice  to  Secre- 
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tary  Nathaniel  Morton,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 4, 1714.  Abraham  Jackson  married,  November  18, 1657,  Remem- 
ber Morton,  daughter  of  Secretary  Morton  and  Lydia  (Cooper) 
Morton.  Children,  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts : 1.  Lydia,  born 
November  19,  1658;  married  (first)  Israel  Leavitt;  (second)  Pre- 
served Hall.  2.  Abraham.  3.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Elea- 
zar,  born  in  October,  1669' ; married,  in  1690,  Hannah  Ransom.  5. 
John. 

II.  Nathaniel  Jackson,  son  of  Abraham  and  Remember  (Mor- 
ton) Jackson,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  died  there. 
Nathaniel  Jackson  married,  in  1686,  Ruth  Jenney,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Jenney.  Children,  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts:  1.  Na- 
thaniel, married  (first)  Abigail,  surname  unknown;  (second)  Re- 
becca Poor.  2.  Joseph.  3.  Samuel.  4.  Ruth,  born  in  1700;  married 
David  Turner.  5.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  6.  Ann,  married 
Jones.  7.  Joseph  Tribble. 

III.  Thomas  Jackson,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  (Jenney) 
Jackson,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  in  1703.  Thomas  Jackson  married, 
in  1724,  Hannah  Woodworth,  of  Little  Compton.  Children,  born  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts:  1.  Hezekiah,  born  in  1725.  2.  Thomas, 
born  in  1729.  3.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Ruth,  born  in  1733; 
married  Ebenezer  Nelson.  5.  Hezekiah,  bom  in  1738.  6.  Nathaniel, 
born  in  1742.  7.  William  Hall,  born  in  1744.  3.  Hannah,  born  in 
1747;  married  Joseph  Penniman.  9.  Molly,  born  in  1749;  married 
Nathaniel  Goodwin.  10.  Elizabeth. 

IV.  Captain  Samuel  Jackson,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah 
(Woodworth)  Jackson,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in 
1731,  and  died  there.  He  was  called  “ Captain,  ’ ’ was  probably  a sea- 
captain.  If  he  served  in  the  Revolution,  it  was  as  a private.  Sam- 
uel Jackson  married,  in  1753,  Experience  Atwood,  daughter  of  John 
Atwood.  Children,  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts:  1.  Thomas, 
born  in  1754.  2.  Samuel,  married  Hannah  Southworth.  3.  Experi- 
ence, of  whom,  further.  4.  Mary,  married  John  Russell.  5.  Eliza- 
beth, married  Samuel  Brooks.  6.  Deborah,  bom  in  1766;  married 
William  Crombie.  7.  George,  married  Susan  Willard.  8.  Naomi, 
married1  Calvin  Crombie.  9.  Hannah,  born  in  1777 ; married  Zac- 
cheus  Bartlett. 

V.  Experience  Jackson,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Ex- 
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perience  (Atwood)  Jackson,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
She  married  John  C'otton.  (See  Cotton  V.) 


(The  Hayner  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  on  a mount  vert  a tree  proper. 

Crest — A cock  sable,  wattled  or,  combed  gules. 

The  German  family  name  Heiner,  Hayner,  Haener,  is  a short- 
ened form  of  “Haginer,”  which,  according  to  Heintze,  means  “mas- 
ter of  a hedged-in  dwelling,”  though  Pott  groups  it  with  Heinert, 
Heinhardt,  meaning  “strong,  as  a hedge,”  which  seems  less  prob- 
able. The  armorial  bearings  blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded 
by  Siebmacher  in  his  “Wappenbuch”  for  the  Hayner  family  of  the 
Province  of  Sachsen,  Germany,  and  are  the  only  ones  recorded 
under  that  name. 

I.  John  Hayner  emigrated  from  Germany  and  settled  in  New 
York  State,  near  Charleston.  He  was  a Colonial  soldier  for  seven 
years  and  seven  months  during  the  Revolution. 

II.  Alexander  J.  Hayner,  son  of  John  Hayner,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  New  York.  Alexander  J.  Hayner  married  Lydia  Gove, 
a native  of  Charleston,  born  in  1805,  daughter  of  Elijah  Gove. 

Children:  1.  Maria,  married  George  W.  Fuller.  2.  Henrietta, 
married  Sanford  K.  Fletcher.  3.  John  E.,  of  whom  further. 

III.  John  E.  Hayner,  son  of  Alexander  J.  and  Lydia  (Gove) 
Hayner,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  New  York,  March  29, 1827,  and  died 
at  Alton,  Illinois,  March  19,  1903.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  a 
farm  near  Yates,  New  York,  and  he  received  the  usual  practical 
education  afforded  by  the  district  schools  of  that  time.  When  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  his  active  career  as  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store  in  Yates,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  having  gained  valuable  experiences,  he  decided 
to  seek  larger  opportunity  further  westward.  Arriving  at  Alton, 
Hlinois,  in  December,  1848,  he  secured  employment  as  clerk  in  the 
P.  B.  Whipple  store,  but  later  severed  that  connection  and  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  with  the  late  Arba  Nelson,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Nelson  & Hayner.  Able,  energetic,  and  ambitious,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  rare  business  men  who  are  versatile  enough  and 
whose  gifts  are  big  enough  to  enable  them  to  handle  successfully 
several  important  projects  at  the  same  time.  While  retaining  his 
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interest  in  the  hardware  business  he  operated  a sawmill  and  box 
factory,  became  a bank  director,  a member  of  the  firm  of  J.  E. 
Hayner  & Company,  the  western  representative  of  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Self  Binder  Company,  and  was  at  different  times  connected 
with  various  other  firms  and  enterprises  in  Alton,  Chicago,  and  else- 
where, but  he  was  best  known  to  Alton  as  president  of  the  Alton 
Savings  Bank  and  vice-president  of  the  Alton  National  Bank. 

A man  of  sterling  qualities  of  character,  he  won  in  a high  degree 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  associates.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  city  of  Alton  is  sincerely  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a local  publication : 

Coming  here  in  early  manhood,  depending  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources,  without  friends  or  influence,  he  rose  by  the  force  of 
perseverance,  integrity,  and  inherent  ability  until  he  became  a 
power  in  the  commercial  world  and  a financier  whose  talents  were 
recognized  and  honored  not  only  in  the  marts  of  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago, but  throughout  the  West  and  even  in  the  leading  eastern  cities. 
His  career  was  remarkable,  not  only  in  the  brilliant  success  he 
attained,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  won  not  by  speculation,  but  by 
rare  business  foresight  and  acumen,  the  ability  to  forecast  the  value 
of  projected  enterprises.  He  never  failed  in  any  of  his  business 
ventures,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that,  guided  by  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, he  never  engaged  in  any  project  that  was  not  honorable  and 
for  which  there  was  not  a legitimate  demand.  Men  trusted  him, 
believed  him,  honored  him. 

As  a citizen  he  loved  the  old  Bluff  City,  and  was  interested  in 
every  project  for  its  advancement.  His  many  great  enterprises  did 
much  for  its  upbuilding  and  the  maintenance  of  its  financial  pros- 
perity. He  had  been  a friend  and  helper  of  the  public  library  from 
early  manhood.  Even  amid  the  later  cares  and  exactions  of  his 
busy  career  he  was  interested  in  this  means  of  advancing  culture. 

Mr.  Hayner  built  and  presented  to  the  Library  Association,  for 
the  use  of  the  city  of  Alton,  the  splendid  Hayner  Memorial  Library, 
given  in  memory  of  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Hayner.  The 
main  part  of  the  library  was  erected  in  1891  by  John  E.  Hayner,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  annex  added  in  1906,  was  built  by 
his  grandson,  John  A.  Haskell.  Both  the  Hayner  and  Haskell  fami- 
lies have  been  liberal  in  their  support  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Hayner  was  a constant  reader  of  the  best  literature  and 
traveled  extensively.  During  the  Civil  War  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded.  He  was 
an  ardent  anti-slavery  man  and  for  many  years  was  interested  in 
building  of  the  monument  to  Elijah  P.  Love  joy,  at  Alton. 
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John  E.  Hayner  married  (first)  Laura  Ellen  Scott,  of  Crafts- 
bury,  Vermont.  (See  Scott  VI.)  He  married  (second)  Jane  C. 
Drury,  of  Highgate,  Vermont.  He  married  (third)  Mary  Caroline 
Keith,  of  Sheldon,  Vermont.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Flor- 
ence Ellen,  of  whom  further.  2.  Laura,  died  at  two  and  one-half 
years  of  age. 

IV.  Florence  Ellen  Hayner,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Laura  E. 
(Scott)  Hayner,  married  Dr.  William  Abraham  Haskell.  (See 
Haskell  VIII.) 

(The  Scott  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  a cross-crosslet  fitchee  sable. 

The  surname  Scott  is  local,  meaning  “the  Scot,”  one  who  came 
from  Scotland,  and  is  probably  the  most  flourishing  of  local  sur- 
names, appearing  in  varied  forms  as  le  Scot,  Skotte,  and  Scott. 
Burke  records  nearly  a hundred  coats-of-arms  for  various  indi- 
viduals and  family  groups.  The  armorial  bearings  blazoned  here- 
with are  those  recorded  for  Scott  of  Holden,  County  Kent,  descended 
from  John  Scott,  who  was  living  in  1380,  and  who  in  turn  was  a 
descendant  of  Scott  of  Scott  Hall.  The  connection  between  John 
Scott,  mentioned  below,  and  his  English  ancestors  has  not  been 
established. 

I.  John  Scott,  born  about  1646-50  (perhaps  in  America),  prob- 
ably died  in  Boxbury,  Massachusetts,  between  1715  and  1722.  John 
Scott  was  admitted  to  the  covenant  of  Roxbury  Church,  May  5, 1677. 
He  served  in  King  Philip’s  War  in  1675-76.  He  served  on  the  “Jury 
of  Tryalls”  in  1695,  constable  in  Roxbury,  April  11,  1705,  and  sur- 
veyor of  highways  the  fourth  of  the  following  March.  John  Scott 
married,  in  Roxbury,  May  29,  1672,  Hannah  Duncan,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Duncan.  (See  Duncan  II.)  Children,  born  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts:  1.  Hannah,  born  July  24,  1674,  died 

August  7,  1674.  2.  John,  born  November  11,  1675,  died  in  about  an 
hour.  3.  Sarah,  born  January  26,  1677,  lived  about  six  hours.  4. 
Hannah,  born  August  18,  1678,  died  August  26,  1678.  5.  Mary,  born 
July  28, 1679,  died  July  30, 1679.  6.  Margaret,  born  January  6, 1680, 
died  January  14,  1680.  7.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  8.  John,  born 
November  8,  1683,  died  November  16,  1683.  9.  Sarah,  born  1684, 
died  November  10,  1684.  10.  John,  born  July  9,  1686,  died  unmar- 
ried, in  1722. 
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II.  Joseph  Scott,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Duncan)  Scott, 

was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  March  27, 1682,  baptized  in  Dr. 
Eliot’s  Church,  May  7,  1682,  and  died,  probably  in  Sturbridge,  after 
1753.  Joseph  Scott  was  called  “weaver,”  “yeoman,”  and  “hus- 
bandman.” About  1717  he  removed  to  Brookline,  where  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  highways  in  1720,  and  constable  in  1723.  In 
1733  he  removed  to  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  for  ten 
years,  later  removing  to  Linbridge,  Massachusetts.  Joseph  Scott 
married  (first),  in  Roxbury,  February  8,  1705,  Sarah  Davis,  who 
died  in  Roxbury,  without  issue,  in  January,  1706.  He  then  married 
(second),  in  Roxbury,  May  17,  1708,  Hannah  Prior,  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  September  1,  1687,  daughter  of  James  and  Susanna 
Prior.  (See  Prior  II.)  Children,  first  four  and  last  born  in 
Roxbury:  1.  Samuel,  born  February  14,  1709;  married  Sarah 

Chamberlain.  2.  Hannah,  born  April  30,  1711;  married  (first)  Wil- 
liam Edmands;  (second)  Ephraim  Brown.  3.  James,  born  Novem- 
ber 15,  1713.  4.  Joseph,  born  November  5,  1716;  married  Mary 
Edmands.  5.  Ebenezer,  born  Brookline,  baptized  in  West  Roxbury, 
May  29,  1719;  married  Mary  Shapley.  6.  John,  born  in  Brookline, 
baptized  in  West  Roxbury,  February  26,  1720.  7.  Sarah,  born  in 
Brookline,  baptized  in  West  Roxbury,  December  22,  1722;  married 
John  Dresser.  8.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Benjamin  Scott,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Prior)  Scott, 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  March  10,  1725,  and  died  in 
Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  October  27,  1809.  He  was  a miller  and 
lived  for  many  years  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  removing  to 
Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  about  1777.  He  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tion as  sergeant  in  Captain  Timothy  Parker’s  company  of  minute- 
men  which  marched  on  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775.  Service  four- 
teen days  (“Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Revolution,” 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  915).  Benjamin  Scott  married  (first),  in  Sturbridge, 
September  7, 1749,  Lydia  Johnson,  born  in  Sturbridge,  May  10, 1733, 
died  there,  January  7,  1757.  He  married  (second),  in  Sturbridge, 
December  22,  1757,  Azubah  Cheney,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph 
and  Margery  (Mason)  Cheney,  born  in  Massachusetts,  May  30, 1732, 
and  died  before  1777.  (See  Cheney  V.)  He  married  (third),  in 
Sturbridge,  July  24,  1777,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Vorse)  Rice,  widow  of 
James  Rice,  who  was  living  in  1820.  Children,  by  first  wife,  Lydia 
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(Johnson)  Scott,  born  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts:  1.  Benjamin, 
born  April  23,  1750,  died  January  17,  1755.  2.  Barachiah,  born 

December  30, 1751 ; married  Alice  Shumway.  3.  Amasa,  born  March 
16, 1753 ; married  Ann  Howe.  4.  Prudence,  born  May  1,  1755 ; mar- 
ried (first)  Joshua  Gerould,  and  (second)  Nathan  Cutler.  5.  Ben- 
jamin, born  November  12,  1756;  married  Anna  May.  By  second 
wife,  Azubah  (Cheney)  Scott:  6.  Sarah,  born  October  7, 1758;  mar- 
ried Thomas  Thompson.  7.  Joseph,  born  May  5,  1761;  married 
(first)  Catharine  Upham;  (second)  Betsey  Wilkins.  8.  Lydia,  born 
April  16, 1763 ; married  John  Eaton.  9.  Perley,  born  July  18,  1765 ; 
married  Lydia  Day.  10.  William,  of  whom  further.  11.  Abilene, 

born  August  27, 1770;  married  (first) Perry;  (second) 

Underhill.  12.  Lemuel,  born  January  12,  1773. 

IV.  Dr.  William  Scott,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Azubah  (Cheney) 
Scott,  was  born  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  June  23,  1767,  and 
died  in  Craftsbury,  Vermont,  May  22,  1839,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Peacham,  Vermont,  before  1790, 
and  removed  to  Craftsbury,  about  1803,  where  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Brewster  as  the  physician  in  that  town.  Dr.  William  Scott  married, 
about  1790,  probably  in  Peacham,  Vermont,  Sabra  Elkins,  born  in 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  May  19,  1768,  and  died  in  Craftsbury, 
Vermont,  October  1,  1850,  aged  eighty-two  years,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Elizabeth  (Rowell)  Elkins.  (See  Elkins  VI.) 

Children:  1.  Anna,  born  about  1791;  married  Samuel  Upham. 
2.  Harriet,  born  about  1796;  married  (first)  John  Gilman;  (second) 
Abel  Fowler.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  about  1798 ; married  Jacob  Babbitt. 

4.  Harvey,  of  whom  further.  5.  Mary,  born  about  1802;  married 
Charles  D.  Cahoon.  6.  Louisa,  born  October  19, 1804;  married  John 

5.  Peirce.  7.  Catharine,  born  August  23,  1807 ; married  John  Wat- 
son Mason.  8.  Lucinda,  born  1811,  died  January  10,  1823. 

V.  Harvey  Scott,  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Sabra  (Elkins)  Scott, 

was  born  in  Peacham,  Vermont,  about  1800.  In  1836  he  was  in 
Poland,  Chautauqua  County,  Vermont.  Harvey  Scott  married,  in 
Craftsbury,  Vermont,  January  13,  1822,  Helena  Nelson,  probably 
daughter  of  Arba  Nelson,  died  probably  about  1848.  Children,  born 
in  Craftsbury,  Vermont:  1.  Laura  Ellen,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Almira,  born  June  28,  1824.  3.  Harvey  Elkins,  born  about  1828. 

VI.  Laura  Ellen  Scott,  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Helena  (Nel- 
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bury,  June  1, 1643;  married  Thomas  Wight,  Jr.  7.  Joseph,  of  whom 
further. 

II.  Joseph  Cheney,  youngest  son  of  William  and  Margaret 

(Mason)  Cheney,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  June  6,  1647, 
and  died  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  September  16,  1704.  He 
removed  to  Medfield  soon  after  his  father’s  death,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a very  upright  and  excellent  man  and  citizen.  Joseph 
Cheney  married  (first)  March  12,  1668,  Hannah  Thurston,  daughter 
of  John  and  Margaret  Thurston.  She  died  December  29,  1690.  He 
married  (second),  July  21,  1691,  Mrs.  Mehitable  (Plimpton)  Hins- 
dale, daughter  of  John  and  Jane  (Damon)  Plimpton,  and  widow  of 
Ephraim  Hinsdale.  After  Mr.  Cheney’s  death,  she  married  ( third )r 
in  1717,  Jonathan  Adams.  Children  of  first  wife,  born  in  Medfield,, 
Massachusetts:  1.  Hannah,  born  January  11,  1669,  died  young. 

2.  Margaret,  born  October  27,  1670;  married,  June  25,  1691,  Joseph 
Bullard.  3.  Prudence,  born  September  7,  1672,  died  January  17, 
1685.  4.  Joseph,  born  August  29, 1674,  died  young.  5.  Susannah,  born 
February  22,  1676,  died  January  1,  1690.  6.  Mehitable,  born  July 
10,  1680;  married,  November  19,  1700,  Jeremiah  Morse.  7.  Mary, 
born  June  23,  1683;  married  her  cousin,  Benjamin  Cheney.  8, 
Josiah,  of  whom  further.  9.  Prudence,  born  September  14,  1687 ; 
married,  December  30,  1708,  Gershom  Lake.  10.  Mel'atiah,  born 
October  14,  1690;  married,  March  31,  1718,  Henry  Amidon.  Chil- 
dren of  second  wife : 11.  Hannah,  born  August  25,  1692,  died  May 
16,  1694.  12.  Joseph,  born  August  31,  1694,  died  unmarried,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1717-18.  13.  Ephraim,  born  October  19,  1696,  died  October 
30, 1759 ; married  twice. 

III.  Josiah  Cheney,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Thurston) 
Cheney,  was  born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  July  27,  1685,  and  died 
in  Medfield,  March  16,  1754.  He  had  land  assigned  to  him  in  War- 
wick, Massachusetts,  in  1737,  but  did  not  remove  thither;  he  drew 
lots  in  Sturbridge,  but  did  not  live  to  use  them.  He  was  a member 
of  Medfield  Church.  Josiah  Cheney  married  (first)  Hannah,  sur- 
name unknown,  who  died  April  22,  1717.  He  married  (second) 
Plannah  (Mason)  Smith,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  (Clark) 
Mason,  and  widow  of  a Mr.  Smith.  Children  of  first  wife,  born  in 
Medfield,  Massachusetts:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  September  21,  1707; 
married  Peter  Taft,  of  Uxbridge.  2.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  3. 
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Hannah,  born  February  13,  1710-11;  married,  April  11,  1734,  John 
Taft.  4.  Mary,  born  May  7,  1713;  married,  November  24,  1738, 
Jonathan  Lovell.  5.  Esther,  born  June  29,  1715;  married,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1733,  Joshua  Armsby.  Children  of  second  wife:  6.  Josiah, 
born  February  15,  1723,  died  in  Holden,  September  24,  1815 ; mar- 
ried Thankful  Clark.  7.  Ebenezer,  born  May  30,  1725,  died  in  1755. 
8.  Timothy,  born  October  10,  1726,  died  April  17,  1810 ; married,  in 
1775,  Hepzibah  Herring.  9.  Samuel,  born  January  22,  1729-30.  10. 
Simon,  born  January  22,  1729-30,  died  in  November,  1755,  unmar- 
ried. 11.  Rhoda,  born  February  13,  1733-34;  married,  June  2,  1761, 
Job  Colburn.  12.  Eliphalet,  born  August  3,  1736,  died  young.  13. 
Silence,  born  and  died  August  3, 1736. 

IV.  Joseph  Cheney,  son  of  Josiah  and  Hannah  Cheney,  was 
born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  August  18,  1709,  and  lived  in  Kill- 
ingly,  Connecticut,  1736-44.  He  was  a selectman  in  1739,  a man  of 
ability  and  reputation,  called  “Captain.”  He  left  a large  estate. 
Joseph  Cheney  married  (first),  April  8,  1731,  Margery  Mason,  bom 
January  5,  1704,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  (Clark)  Mason, 
and  a sister  of  his  stepmother.  He  married  (second),  October  21, 
1736,  Abigail  Warren,  who  died  January  22,  1799,  aged  eighty -two, 
daughter  of  Ephraim  Warren,  of  Killingly,  Connecticut.  Children, 
except  four  to  seven,  born  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts:  1.  Azu- 
bah,  of  whom  further.  2.  Beulah,  born  August  11,  1733;  married, 
February  13,  1752,  Ebenezer  Dunton.  3.  Margery,  born  July  22, 
1735.  4.  Hannah,  married,  December  22,  1757,  William  Janes,  of 
Brimfield.  5.  Abigail,  born  July  25,  1740,  at  Killingly;  married, 
December  19,  1762,  Adam  Martin.  6.  Joseph,  born  in  Killingly, 
about  1742,  died  in  Sturbridge,  June  28,  1818;  lieutenant  in  the  Rev- 
olution. 7.  Reuben,  born  in  Killingly,  in  1744 ; lived  in  Sturbridge ; 
married  Olive  Day.  8.  Mary,  born  in  Sturbridge,  June  30,  1746; 
married,  in  1769,  Elijah  Plimpton.  9.  Penuel,  born  June  17,  1748 ; 
Revolutionary  surgeon,  Windham,  Connecticut.  10.  Elizabeth,  born 
May  22,  1750;  married,  September  25,  1766,  Samuel  Freeman.  11. 
Zeruiah,  born  January  23,  1752.  12.  Nathan,  born  October  7,  1754, 
died  in  Richmond,  New  York,  in  July,  1826. 

V.  Asubah  Cheney,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  and  Margery 
(Mason)  Cheney,  was  born  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts,  May  30, 
1732,  and  died  before  1777.  She  married,  as  second  wife,  December 
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22,  1757,  Benjamin  Scott,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Prior)  Scott. 
(See  Scott  III.) 

(The  Elkins  Line). 

Arms — Gules,  on  a fess  argent  between  two  tigers  passant  or,  three  mullets  pierced 
sable. 

Crest — A demi-heraldic  antelope  or,  armed  and  tufted  sable. 

The  family  name  Elkins  is  from  the  possessive  of  Elkin,  Elekin 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  A.  D.  1273,  diminutive  of  Norman  Elic,  for 
Elias.  The  armorial  bearings  blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded 
by  Burke  for  Elkin  or  Elkyn,  of  London,  and  are  the  only  ones 
recorded  for  this  family. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Henry  Elkins,  tailor,  came  from  England  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1634,  and  was  admitted  freeman,  May  6,  1635.  He  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Combination  in  1639.  He  removed  to  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  as  early  as  March,  1650,  and  died  November  19,  1668. 
His  wife,  Mary,  died  March  17, 1659.  Children,  born  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire:  1.  Mary,  baptized  April  8,  1638.  2.  Henry,  married 
Esther  Waldron,  but  died  soon.  3.  Gershom,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Eleazer,  married,  December  31,  1673,  Deborah  Blake,  daughter  of 
Jasper  Blake. 

II.  Deacon  Gershom  Elkins,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Elkins, 
was  born  about  1641,  and  died  at  Hampton.  He  was  a deacon  in  the 
church.  Deacon  Elkins  married,  May  15,  1667,  Mary  Sleeper,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Sleeper.  Children,  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire: 1.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further.  2.  Moses,  born  December  4, 
1670,  died  in  Exeter,  May  10,  1737 ; married,  in  1701,  Ann  Shaw.  3. 
Mary,  born  September  2,  1674,  died  unmarried,  February  9,  1703. 

4.  Joanna,  born  March  14,  1677,  died  unmarried,  January  12,  1762. 

5.  Thomas,  born  about  1682,  died  May  25,  1760;  married  Hannah 
Fogg.  6.  Joseph,  chosen  deacon  of  Kingston  Church;  married,  in 
1725,  Elizabeth  Hunton. 

III.  Jonathan  Elkins,  son  of  Deacon  Gershom  and  Mary 
(Sleeper)  Elkins,  was  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  January 
24, 1669,  and  died  at  Hampton,  February  12,  1746.  Jonathan  Elkins 
married,  December  24, 1703,  Joanna  Roby,  daughter  of  Henry  Roby. 
Children,  born  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire : 1.  Jonathan,  of  whom 
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further.  2.  Henry,  born  March  26,  1708,  died  March  27,  1756;  mar- 
ried, in  1729,  Catherine  Marston.  3.  Anna,  born  August  21,  1711 ; 
married  (first)  Daniel  Fogg;  (second)  Deacon  Marden. 

IV.  Jonathan  Elkins,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Joanna  (Roby) 
Elkins,  was  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  October  8,  1704. 
Jonathan  Elkins  married  (first),  January  1,  1730,  Rachel  Page, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Page.  (See  Page  IV.)  He  married  (second), 
March  17,  1737,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Taylor. 
Children,  by  first  marriage,  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire:  1. 
John,  born  October  1,  1730,  died  in  1755,  in  Albany,  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  War.  2.  Anna,  born  March  15, 1732,  died 
February  22,  1736.  3.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further.  Children  by 
second  marriage.  4.  Rachel,  born  December  20, 1737 ; married  Sam- 
uel Towle.  5.  Anna,  born  September  12, 1739,  died  July  13,  1747.  6. 
Mary,  born  December  9,  1741;  married  Captain  Samuel  Nay.  7. 
Moses,  born  December  16, 1743 ; married  Dorothy  Moulton.  8.  Eliz- 
abeth, born  December  31,  1745.  9.  Josiah,  born  September  7,  1748. 
10.  Joanna,  born  April  23,  1751,  died  September  1,  1779;  married 
John  Drake.  11.  David,  born  July  9, 1754,  died  November  3, 1754. 

VI.  Deacon  Jonathan  Elkins,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Rachel 
(Page)  Elkins,  was  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  August  3, 
1734,  and  died  in  Peacham,  Vermont.  He  came  with  his  wife  to 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  in  1764,  where  he  was  selectman  in  1765 
and  1766.  He  removed  to  Peacham,  Vermont,  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution, but  was  obliged  to  move  his  family  back  to  Haverhill  twice 
temporarily  when  Peacham  was  threatened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  During  the  war  he  rendered  valuable  service  as  a scout  in 
piloting  Colonel  Bedel’s  regiment  in  its  expedition  to  Canada.  He 
was  influential  both  in  Haverhill  and  Peacham,  and  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  latter  town,  where  he  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was  its  first  deacon.  Jonathan 
Elkins  married  Elizabeth  Rowell,  of  Chester,  New  Hampshire.  Chil- 
dren, three  to  eight,  born  in  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire:  1.  Jona- 
than, born  in  Hampton,  October  23,  1761;  married,  in  1793,  Sally 
Philbrook.  2.  Moses,  born  in  Hampton,  September  15,  1763.  3. 

Josiah,  born  in  Haverhill,  November  5,  1766;  married  Nancy  Shir- 
ley. 4.  Sabra,  of  whom  further.  5.  David,  born  August  1,  1769.  6. 
Salmon,  born  April  11,  1771.  7.  Curtis,  born  November  4,  1772.  8. 
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Samuel,  born  August  17, 1774.  9.  Harvey,  born  in  P eacham,  V ermont. 

VI.  Sabra  Elkins,  daughter  of  Deacon  Jonathan  and  Eliza- 
beth (Rowell)  Elkins,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  May 
19,  1768,  and  died  in  Craftsbury,  Vermont,  October  1,  1850.  She 
married,  about  1790,  probably  in  Peacham,  Vermont,  Dr.  William 
Scott,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Azubah  (Cheney)  Scott.  (See  Scott  IV.) 

(The  Page  Line). 

Arms — Sable,  a fess  between  three  doves  argent,  membered  gules. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  per  pale  or  and  gules  (another  gules  and  or)  a demi- 
griffin  salient,  counterchanged,  beaked  of  the  second. 

The  family  name  Page  is  derived  from  a page  or  young  servitor 
or  attendant  in  a noble’s  house.  Lambert  Page  was  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1273.  John  le  Page  in  Writs  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1300.  More  than  twenty  branches  of  the  Page  family  are 
recorded  as  armigerous.  The  armorial  bearings  blazoned  herewith 
are  those  recorded  by  Burke  for  Page  without  designation  of  local- 
ity and  are  similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  nineteen  other  Page 
coats-of-arms. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Robert  Page,  aged  thirty-three,  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret 
Page,  of  Ormsby,  near  Yarmouth,  in  County  Norfolk,  England,  left 
England  in  April,  1637,  and  came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  with  his 
family.  He  settled  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1639,  having 
received  a grant  of  ten  acres  for  a house  lot,  which  was  still  in  1893 
the  home  of  his  descendants.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Hamp- 
ton for  six  years,  and  its  representative  in  1657  and  1668 ; and  was 
at  one  time  marshal  of  the  old  County  of  Norfolk,  Massachusetts. 
In  1660  he  was  a deacon  of  the  Hampton  Church,  and  from  1671  to 
his  death,  September  22, 1679,  the  only  deacon.  Lucy,  his  wife,  born 
in  1607,  died  November  12,  1665.  Children,  the  first  three  born  in 
England,  the  rest  in  Hampton : 1.  Margaret,  born  about  1629,  died 
July  13,  1669;  married  twice.  2.  Francis,  bom  about  1633,  died 
November  15, 1706;  married  Meribah  Smith.  3.  Susanna.  4.  Thomas, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Hannah,  born  about  1641,  died  August  6,  1704; 
married  Captain  Henry  Dow.  6.  Mary,  born  about  1644,  died  March 
8,  1700;  married  Samuel  Fogg.  7.  Rebecca,  born  about  1646,  died 
May  27, 1673 ; married  William  Marston. 

II.  Thomas  Page,  son  of  Deacon  Robert  and  Lucy  Page,  was 
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born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  about  1639,  and  died  there,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1686.  He  lived  on  his  father’s  homestead.  Thomas  Page 
married,  February  2,  1664,  Mary  Hussey,  daughter  of  Captain  Chris- 
topher Hussey.  (See  Hussey  III.)  Children,  born  in  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire:  1.  Mary,  born  March  21,  1665,  died  September  5, 
1750;  married  Samuel  Robie.  2.  Robert,  born  July  17,  1667,  died 
July  25, 1686.  3.  Christopher,  born  September  20, 1670,  died  Febru- 
ary 4,  1751;  married  Abigail  Tilton.  4.  John,  born  November  15, 
1672;  lived  at  Nantucket  and  Cape  May.  5.  Theodate,  born  July  8, 
1675,  died  August  14, 1676.  6.  Stephen,  of  whom  further.  7.  Bethia, 
born  May  23, 1679 ; married  John  Sweet. 

111.  Stephen  Page,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Hussey)  Page, 
was  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  August  14,  1677,  and  died 
in  February,  1714.  Stephen  Page  married,  January  3,  1701,  Mary 
Rawlings  (or  Rollins).  Children,  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire: 1.  Thomas,  born  about  February,  1702,  died  July  27,  1785; 
married  Mary  Sleeper.  2.  Hannah,  born  February  4,  1703;  mar- 
ried James  Fogg,  son  of  James  Fogg.  3.  John,  bom  October  19, 
1706;  married  Hepzibah  Towle.  4.  Rachel,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Mary,  born  November  26, 1712 ; married  James  Towle,  Jr. 

7F.  Rachel  Page,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  (Rawlings) 
Page,  was  born  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1709,  and  died 
April  2,  1736.  She  married,  January  1,  1730,  Jonathan  Elkins. 
(See  Elkins  IV.) 

(The  Hussey  Line). 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or,  a cross  vert  charged  with  a mullet  of  the  first; 
second  and  third  barry  of  six  ermine  and  gules. 

Crest — A hind  lodged  under  an  oak  tree  proper,  ducally  gorged  and  chained  or. 

The  Hussey  name  is  an  old  one  in  the  history  of  England,  being 
traced  to  one  Hugh  Hoese,  who  came  to  England  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  the  name  in  French  being  De 
Hosey,  through  a series  of  transitions  anglicized  to  Hussey.  In 
1172  a branch  was  planted  in  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Meath,  then  held  by  Hugh  DeLacy.  In  County  Meath  the  DeHos- 
eys  were  made  Barons  of  Galtrim,  and  they  also  held  possessions  in 
Ely  O’Carroll  and  the  country  about  Birr,  in  the  present  Kings 
County  and  in  ancient  Thomond,  embracing  the  present  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Clare.  Branches  were  also  found  in  many  counties 
of  England,  notably  in  Surrey.  Burke  records  twenty-seven  coats- 
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of-arms  for  the  various  branches  of  the  Hussey  family.  The  coat- 
of-arms  blazoned  herewith  is  the  one  used  by  some  of  the  name  in 
this  country  and  is  similar  to  that  borne  by  Hussey  of  Scotney  Cas- 
tle, County  Sussex,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  second  and  third 
quarters  again  quarter  the  arms  of  several  other  families. 

Christopher  Hussey,  mentioned  below,  was  probably  the  first 
of  the  name  in  America.  His  brother,  Captain  Joseph  Hussey,  was 
also  of  Hampton,  which  he  represented  in  the  Legislature  in  1672. 
Robert  Hussey  was  taxed  in  Dover  in  1659.  Other  settlers  of  this 
name  were  in  New  England  at  an  early  date  and  many  of  them  were 
kinsmen,  but  the  records  fail  to  show  what,  if  any,  relation  any  of 
them  bore  to  Richard  Hussey,  who  settled  in  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, about  1690. 

7.  John  Hussey  died  in  1638.  He  married,  December  5,  1593, 
Mary  Wood,  who  died  June  16,  1660.  Among  their  children  was 
Christopher,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Christopher  Hussey,  founder  of  this  American  branch  of 
the  family,  was  born  about  1597,  in  Dorking,  Surrey,  England,  and 
died  in  1686.  When  a young  man  he  spent  some  time  in  Holland, 
where,  according  to  early  records,  he  met  and  married  Theodate 
Batchelder.  In  1630  (according  to  some  records  1632)  he  emi- 
grated to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  settling  first  in  Hampton, 
which  he  represented  for  several  years  in  the  General  Assembly. 
He  was  also  Counsellor  of  the  Province,  and  assisted  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Haverhill.  Christopher  Hussey  was  a member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  and  in  association  with  others  signed  a protest 
against  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  made 
it  a “misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  preach  to  the  people  on  the  Sab- 
bath who  was  not  a regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  church.” 
The  court,  in  consequence,  threatened  severe  measures  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  many  of  the  offenders  made  open  apology,  but  not  so 
Christopher  Hussey  and  those  of  equal  independence  of  spirit,  not 
even  when  in  1658  a new  and  stringent  law  was  passed  against  them 
and  several  were  executed.  He  was  one  of  an  association  of  ten 
who  had  purchased  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  and  when  persecution 
became  too  strong  for  them  they  took  up  their  abode  there.  The 
descendants  of  Christopher  Hussey  became  one  of  the  dominant 
families  of  the  “seabeat  island,”  and  many  of  them  are  still  to  be 
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found  on  its  shores.  Christopher  Hussey  married  Theodate  Batch- 
elder,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Batchelder. 

Children:  1.  Stephen,  born  1638;  married  Martha  Bunker.  2. 
John,  married  Rebecca  Perkins.  3.  Huldah,  married  John  Smith. 
4.  Mary,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Mary  Hussey,  daughter  of  Captain  Christopher  and  Theo- 
date (Batchelder)  Hussey,  married  (first)  Thomas  Page.  (See 
Page  II.)  After  his  death  she  married  (second)  Henry  Green.  She 
married  (third)  Henry  Dow,  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  Dow. 
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Wornall  and  Johnson  Families 

By  Hekold  S.  Finley,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Wormald-W ornall  Arms — Or,  a fess  ermines  between  two  bears’  heads  erased  in  chief 
and  three  mascles  interlaced  fesswise  in  base  sable. 

HE  surname  Wornall  is  not  accounted  for  by  either  Bards- 
ley  or  Ferguson,  but  it  may  be  a variation  of  Worrnall, 
Wormell,  Wormald,  or  of  Worrell,  which  last  also  ap- 
pears as  Worrall.  Wornell  is  on  record  in  the  Visita- 
tions of  Somersetshire.  The  name  appears  in  a variety  of  forms  in 
Maryland  Records.  Ralph  Wornall,  of  Prince  George  County,  Mary- 
land, made  his  will  June  18,  1713,  which  was  proved  January  16, 
1713-14,  bequeathing  his  entire  estate  to  his  wife  and  his  son  Mark. 
Ann  Wornald,  of  Prince  George  County,  married,  in  1778,  Benjamin 
Tucker.  Henry  Wornald,  1780,  married  A.  M.  Simpson.  Edward 
Wornel  and  his  wife  Sarah  received  bequests  by  the  will  of  Edward 
Plesto,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  proved  in  June,  1718. 

7.  Roby  Wornall  married  Edy,  surname  unknown,  and  had  a 
son  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Thomas  Wornall,  son  of  Roby  and  Edy  Wornall,  born  De- 
cember 13,  1775,  was  an  honored  citizen  of  Clark  County,  Kentucky, 
where  his  fellow-citizens  gave  evidence  of  their  confidence  and  ap- 
probation by  electing  him  to  fill  various  public  offices  of  honor  and 
trust.  He  married,  January  24,  1797,  Sarah  Ryan,  who  was  born 
January  21,  1777,  and  died  September  23,  1854,  daughter  of  John  B. 
and  Susan  Ryan,  all  residents  of  Virginia. 

Children:  1.  John  Ryan.  2.  Keturah.  3,  Richard,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Thomas,  who  married  Rebecca  Bean,  of  Clark  County, 
Kentucky,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  a son,  John  Thomas,  who 
married  (first)  Anne  Ewalt,  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky;  (sec- 
ond) Mrs.  Redman,  of  Bourbon  County.  5.  Eliza  Ann,  who  married 
Anderson,  of  Clark  County,  Kentucky.  6.  Alfred,  who  mar- 
ried Lucinda  Hedgen,  of  Bourbon  County,  and  they  were  the  par- 
ents of  a son,  Alfred  G.,  who  married  Margaret  Hamilton,  of  North 
Middletown,  Kentucky.  7.  James  Ryan,  who  married  Annie  E. 
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Moore,  of  Clark  County.  Their  children:  i.  Eliza,  who  married  Jo- 
seph H.  Croxton,  of  Bourbon  County,  and  had  a son,  Joseph  H.,  Jr., 
associated  with  the  Armour  Company  in  Texas,  and  three  daugh- 
ters : Carrie  Lee,  Clay,  and . ii.  Anna  Clay,  who  married  W. 

T.  Buckner,  of  Bourbon  County.  8.  Nancy  Tucker,  who  married 
Samuel  Clay,  of  Bourbon  County.  Their  children:  i.  Alfred,  who 
died  in  youth,  ii.  Thoanas  Henry,  who  married  Fannie  Conn  Wil- 
liams, and  had:  Alfred1,  George  Williams,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  and 
Nanneen.  9.  Perry,  who  married  Elizabeth  Ewalt.  Their  children : 

i.  Samuel  E.,  who  married  Alice  W.  Buchanan,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  had  children:  (a)  Rowan  B.,  of  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri. (b)  Douglas  B.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  married  Louise 
Long,  of  Kansas  City,  (c)  Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  S.  Roll, 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  had  a daughter,  Elizabeth,  (d) 
Edyth,  who  married  Henry  Burney  Howry,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

ii.  Thomas  P.,  who  married  Kate  Spears,  of  Bourbon  County.  10. 
Susan  Ryan,  who  married  Francis  P.  Clay.  Their  children : i.  Wil- 
liam H.,  who  married  Etmma  Spears,  ii.  Francis  P.,  who  married 
Emily  Miller,  iii.  Oliver  Perry,  who  married  Mary  Kern.  iv.  Nan- 
nie, who  married  Walker  Buckner. 

III.  Richard  Wornall,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Ryan)  Wor- 
nall,  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Kentucky,  September  4,  1799,  and 
died  June  10,  1864.  He  resided  in  Clark  County  until  1824,  when  he 
removed  to  Shelby  County,  Kentucky,  and  settled  near  Shelbyville. 
In  1844  he  again  changed  his  place  of  residence,  this  time  removing 
to  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  He  married,  September  23,  1820, 
Judith  Anna  Glover. 

Children:  1.  John  Bristow,  of  whom  further.  2.  George 
Thomas,  born  in  Shelby  County,  Kentucky,  April  26,  1825,  died  in 
Westport,  Missouri,  May  26,  1849.  3.  Sarah  Eliza,  born  in  Shelby 
County,  Kentucky,  October  17,  1828,  died  April  18,  1842. 

IV.  John  Bristow  Wornall,  son  of  Richard  and  Judith  Anna 
(Glover)  Wornall,  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Kentucky,  October  12, 
1822,  and  died  at  Westport,  Missouri,  November  24,  1892.  In  1844, 
he  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
and  settled  a few  miles  southeast  of  Westport.  Kansas  City  was 
then  but  a small  village  known  as  “Westport  Landing,”  but  West- 
port  itself,  though  a small  town,  was  the  home  of  an  energetic,  enter- 
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prising  group  of  adventurous  people,  who  had  made  the  town  the 
distributing  point  for  the  southern  and  southwestern  trade.  The 
vigor  and  enterprise  of  this  thriving  new  western  community  were 
attractive  to  young  Mr.  Wornall,  who  had  “come  west”  to  carve 
out  a career  for  himself,  and  he  entered  into  the  life  of  the  place 
with  wholesouled  ardor  and  energy,  contributing  largely  to  its  polit- 
ical, social,  educational,  and  religious  advancement.  Continuing  to 
live  on  his  farm  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  successful,  influential  and  wealthy  farmers  in  Western 
Missouri.  On  leaving  the  farm,  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  there  his  ability,  energy,  and  progressive  spirit  made  themselves 
strongly  felt.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  City  National  Bank,  and  in 
1872,  the  board  of  directors,  recognizing  his  sound  judgment  and 
business  acumen,  elected  him  president  and  entrusted  to  him  entire 
control  of  the  business  of  the  bank. 

Meantime,  having  filled  several  local  official  positions  with  pro- 
nounced ability  and  integrity,  in  1871  he  was  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  to  represent  his  district  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
served  with  great  wisdom  and  ability  for  one  term,  being  recognized 
during  that  time  as  an  influential  force.  It  is  a matter  of  record 
that  such  was  the  equity  of  Mr.  Wornall ’s  public  life  that  he  “never 
failed  to  secure  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  political 
opponents.” 

The  record  of  his  service  and  his  achievement  would  be  very 
incomplete,  however,  without  the  story  of  his  religious  activities. 
Believing  that  Christian  ideals  are  the  foundation  of  wholesome 
character  and  vital  service,  and  giving  his  allegiance  to  the  Baptist 
faith,  he  became  a recognized  leader  of  that  denomination  in  Mis- 
souri. The  following  excerpts  from  an  article  written  by  John  L. 
Peak  and  published  in  the  “Encyclopedia  of  the  History  of  Mis- 
souri, ’ ’ gives  an  appreciative  estimate  of  his  work  in  the  field1 : 

In  the  year  of  1872  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Baptist 
General  Association  of  the  State,  and  served  for  many  years  in  that 
capacity.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
and  his  love  of  fairness  and  justice  enabled  him  to  preside  over  that 
body  with  great  dignity  and  ability.  He  was  also  for  twenty-five 
years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  William  Jewell  College,  a 
Baptist  theological  school,  located  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  was,  at 
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all  times,  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  that  commanding  position  in  the  educational  world  and  to  its 
great  usefulness.  He  always  felt  his  lack  of  early  educational  train- 
ing, and  greatly  deplored  the  misfortune  which  deprived  him  of  it, 
and  it  was  the  strongest  passion  of  his  nature  to  bestow  that  bless- 
ing upon  the  young  men  of  the  State.  The  students  of  the  theologi- 
cal department  were  his  special  wards,  for  whom  he  thought  and 
labored  and  schemed.  They  always  had  his  warmest  sympathy,  and 
his  cordial  help  and  support.  He  did  not  confine  his  charities,  how- 
ever, to  William  Jewell  College.  He  contributed  most  liberally  of 
his  means  to  every  Baptist  enterprise  designed  to  educate,  uplift  and 
better  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  a lover  of  his  race, 
and  in  him  the  needy  and  unfortunate  found  a warm  and  sympathiz- 
ing friend,  a wise  and  judicious  counselor,  ready  with  his  purse  and 
hand  to  relieve  their  material  wants  and  advance  their  interests.  He 
believed  with  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  heart  in  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  endeavored  to  practice  in  his  daily  life  the  lessons  which 
He  taught. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  actively  assisted  in  the 
building  of  the  Westport  Church,  an  undertaking  which  gave  him 
great  pleasure.  The  building  of  the  Westport  Church  cost  about 
$60,000,  and  of  this  amount  Mr.  Wornall  contributed  $24,000.  It  is 
a matter  of  satisfaction  to  his  friends  that  the  work  was  completed 
in  time  for  him  to  enjoy  worship  within  it  for  a year  before  his 
death. 

John  B.  Wornall  married  (first),  in  1850,  Matilda  Polk,  of 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky.  She  died  in  1851,  and  he  married  (sec- 
ond), in  1854,  Eliza  S.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  1836,  and  died  in 
1865,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  a noted  Methodist  minister 
and  missionary  among  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas;  (third),  September  25,  1866,  Roma  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Reuben  Johnson,  of  Howard  County,  Missouri,,  and  a cousin  of  his 
second  wife.  (See  Johnson  III.) 

Children  of  second  marriage : 1-4.  Died  in  infancy.  5.  Frank 
Clay,  born  September  28,  1855;  married,  November  15,  1886,  Kate 
Chrisman,  of  Liberty,  Missouri;  (second),  November  25,  1889,  Julia 
Kearney,  of  Westport,  Missouri.  Children:  i.  Kearney,  born  April 
5,  1891.  ii.  Frances,  born  February  3,  1893.  iii.  Julian,  born  De- 
cember 10,  1895.  6.  Thomas  Johnson,  born  June  28,  1865,  died  De- 
cember 5,  1923;  married  (first),  May  19,  1886,  Emma  L.  Petty; 
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(second),  September  18,  1908,  Pearl  Vansheetz,  of  Denver.  Chil- 
dren of  their  first  marriage : i.  Lindsay  Petty,  born  in  March,  1887. 
ii.  Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.,  born  November  15„  1889.  iii.  Lucy  L.,  born 
November  20,  1891,  died  February  15,  1906.  iv.  Richard  B.,  born  in 
November,  1893.  Children  of  third  marriage : 7.  John  Bristow,  born 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  13,  1872;  married,,  in  Marshall, 
Missouri,  October  2,  1902,  Louise  Woodbridge,  daughter  of  Jahleel 
and  Virginia  (Garnet)  Woodbridge,  of  Marshall,  Missouri.  Chil- 
dren, born  in  Kansas  City:  i.  John  Bristow,  Jr.,  bom  October 
2,  1903.  ii.  Roma  Virginia,  born  April  21,  1905.  iii.  Jahleel  Wood- 
bridge,  born  July  31,  1908.  iv.  William  Dobyns,  born  August  26, 
1912.  8.  Charles  Hardin,  born  in  Kansas  City,  August  26,  1876; 
married  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  June  19,  1901,  Jannie  Barnett, 
daughter  of  James  and  Octa  (Wallis)  Barnett.  Children:  i.  John 
Wallis,  born  September  18,  1902;  he  married  Jeanette  Davis,  of 
Kansas  City,  at  the  Wornall  homestead,  July  3,  1926.  ii.  Charles 
Hardin,  Jr.,  born  July  18, 1906. 

(The  Johnson  Line). 

Arms — Argent  a fesse  embattled  counter-embattled  between  three  lions’  heads  erased 
gules,  ducally  crowned  or. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or  a leopard’s  head  and  neck  gules. 

Mrs.  Roma  (Johnson)  Wornall  is  a descendant  of  Claiborne 
Johnson,  the  line  being  traced  as  follows: 

I.  Claiborne  Johnson  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia, 
about  1759,  and  died  at  Mount  Washington,  Howard  County,  Mis- 
souri, August  22,  1840.  Richard1  Johnson  and  William  Johnson 
were  in  Albemarle  County  when  it  was  formed  from  Goochland 
County,  Virginia,  by  Act  of  September,,  1744,  being  already  resi- 
dents in  Goochland  County.  Richard  had  many  descendants,  and 
is  probably  the  ancestor  of  Claiborne  Johnson,  but  unfortunately 
the  records  of  Albemarle  County  from  1744  to  1783  were  lost  in  the 
Revolution.  Claiborne  Johnson  lived  in  that  part  of  AJbemarle 
County  which  became  Nelson  County  in  1808.  He  served  with  the 
Virginia  State  troops,  enlisting  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  placed  on  the  Missouri  pension  roll,  May  28,  1834,  when  his  age 
is  on  record  as  seventy-four,  with  a pension  of  fifty  dollars  a year, 
under  the  Act  of  June  7,  1832.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the 
old  Chappell  graveyard  at  Mount  Washington,  Howard  Ciounty, 
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Missouri.  He  married,  in  Amherst  County,  in  1794,  Betsey  Simms, 
probably  a connection  of  William  Simms,  of  Priddy’s  Creek,  Albe- 
marle County,  Missouri,  in  1825.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
were  earnest  and  aspiring,  anxious  to  secure  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  the  mother  was  a woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  great  force  of  character,  who  reared 
her  sons  and  inspired  them  with  ideals  which  developed  truly  noble 
characters. 

Children,  born  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  except  the 
younger:  1.  Reuben,  of  whom  further.  2.  Nancy,  who  married  in 
Amherst  County,  Virginia,  Thomas  Morris.  Children,  born  in  what 
is  now  Nelson  County,  Virginia:  i.  Shelton,  who  married1,  in  Vir- 
ginia, Eliza  Bates,  ii.  Eliza,  who  married  Cyrus  Markland.  iii. 
Joel,  who  married  Margaret  Simpson,  iv.  Harrison,  who  married 
Sarah  Williams,  v.  Thomas,  deceased,  unmarried.  3.  David,  who 
married  in  Nelson  County,  Virginia,  Nancy  Small.  Children:  i. 
Preston,  who  married  Sarah  Bayse.  ii.  James,  deceased,  unmarried, 
iii.  Benjamin,  who  married  Eliza  Armstrong,  iv.  John  Early.  4. 
Thomas,  a Methodist  minister,  went  as  missionary  to  the  Shawnee 
Indians,  among  whom  he  exerted  a powerful  influence  and  accom- 
plished a great  work.  He  married1,  in  Montgomery  County,  Mis- 
souri, Sarah  Davis.  Children:  i.  Alexander  Soule,  who  married 
(first)  Prudence  Erink;  (second)  Ziporah  Scott,  all  deceased,  ii. 
Eliza,  who  married  John  B.  Wornall,  both  deceased,  iii.  Andrew 
Munroe,  who  married  Margaret  Bernard,  both  deceased,  iv.  Wil- 
liam McAllister,  who  married  Elizabeth  Price,  who  survives  him 
and  resides  in  'Kansas  City.  v.  Laura,  who  married  Frank  Water- 
man, both  deceased,  vi.  Cora,  who  married  Harry  W.  Fuller,  sur- 
vives him,  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C.  vii.  Edna,  who  married 
William  James  Anderson,  survives  him,  residing  in  Kansas  City. 
5.  Patsy,  who  married,  in  Virginia,  Nelson  Pugh.  Children:  i.  An- 
drew. ii.  Nelson,  iii.  Sarah  Ann.  iv.  Martha.  6.  William,  a Meth- 
odist minister  and  a missionary  to  the  Indians ; married  Mary  Jane 
Chick,  daughter  of  William  Chick,  a pioneer  of  Westport  and  Kan- 
sas City.  He  died  in  young  manhood.  Children : i.  Ann  Elizabeth, 
who  died  at  a school  in  Fayette,  Howard  County,  Missouri,  ii.  Wil- 
bur, drowned  when  quite  young.  7.  Benjamin,  a Methodist  min- 
ister ; married,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Mrs.  Lucilla  Drummond,  and 
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lived  for  many  years  in  California.  Children : i.  Emma,  ii.  Mel- 
ville. iii.  William.  8.  Susan,  who  married  William  Shores,  a Meth- 
odist minister.  Children:  i.  Mary  Jane.  ii.  Margaret,  iii.  John, 
iv.  Charles,  v.  William,  vi.  Anne.  vii.  Susan,  viii.  James  R.  9. 
John,  who  married,  in  Howard  County,  Missouri,  Catherine  Adams. 
Children : i.  Walter,  deceased,  unmarried,  ii.  Kit  Carson,  iii.  Las- 
sie, who  married,  in  Fayette,  Missouri,  Dodd  White,  resides  in 
Mexico,  Missouri,  iv.  Sallie,  who  married,  in  Moberly,  Missouri, 
Orlando  Hanna;  resides  in  Florida,  v.  John,  deceased,  who  mar- 
ried, in  Moberly,  Missouri.  10.  Mary,  died  in  Howard  County,  Mis- 
souri, many  years  ago. 

II.  Reuben  Johnson,  son  of  Claiborne  and  Betsey  (Simms) 
Johnson,  was  born  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  in  1795,  and  died 
in  Howard  County,  Missouri,  and  was  buried  in  Fayette  Cemetery, 
in  June,  1852.  He  married,  in  1838,  in  Howard  County,  Missouri, 
Kizzie  T.  Givens,  who  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  May 
5,  1808,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  (Riggs)  Givens.  Her 
parents  removed  to  Howard  County,  Missouri,  in  1818. 

Children : 1.  Benjamin  Givens,  born  March  24, 1840 ; was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  which  was  fought  August  10,  1861, 
near  Springfield,  Missouri.  2.  Lucilla,  born  March  8,  1844,  unmar- 
ried, is  now  (1926)  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  enjoying  a happy 
old  age  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  3.  Roma,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Reuben  Kring,  born  December  27,  1850,  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, March  20,  1915;  married,  November  6,  1879,  in  Canon  City, 
Colorado,  Margaret  E.  Jones,  who  was  born  in  Cass  County,  Mis- 
souri, April  8,  1858,  daughter  of  Greenup  and  Frances  (Sloan) 
Jones.  Frances  (Sloan)  Jones  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Margaret  (Ewing)  Sloan,  the  last-named  a daughter  of  Firris  and 
Margaret  (Davidson)  Ewing.  The  father  of  the  wife  of  Firris 
Ewing  was  Brigadier-General  Davidson,  of  the  Revolution.  Greenup 
Jones  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and  was  brought  up  in 
Independence,  Missouri.  Robert  Sloan  was  born  probably  in  Ken- 
tucky, as  was  Margaret  (Ewing)  Sloan.  Firris  Ewing  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  Children:  i.  Alfred  Givens,  born  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  August  21,  1880;  married  (first),  September  10,  1907, 
Eunice  Munroe;  married  (second)  Blanche  Hammon.  Children  of 
first  marriage:  (a)  Mildred  Christine,  born  May  14,  1909.  (b) 
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Alfred  Munroe,  born  July  1,  1914.  ii.  John  Wornall,  born  in  Cass 
County,  Missouri,  1883,  died  in  infancy,  iii.  Firris  Ewing,  born  in 
Cass  County,  Missouri,  in  1886 ; married,  December  20,  1917,  Elaine 
Nye;  resides  in  New  York  City.  iv.  Frances  Kizzie,  born  March  7, 
1888;  married  James  Anderson,  April  13,  1913.  Child:  Elizabeth 
Lucilla,  born  May  12, 1915.  They  reside  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

111.  Roma  Johnson,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Kizzie  Terry 
(Givens)  Johnson,  was  born  near  Fayette,  Howard  County,  Mis- 
souri, August  31, 1846.  She  received  her  early  education  in  Fayette, 
and  is  a graduate  of  Howard  Payne  College.  She  married  John  B. 
Wornall,  September  25,  1866,  and  since  her  marriage  has  made  her 
home  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  (See  Wornall  IV.)  Her  cheerful, 
happy  disposition  and  noble  character  have  always  won  for  her 
many  friends.  Soon  after  coming  to  Kansas  City,  she  joined  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  in  this  she  has  since  that  time  been  an  active, 
untiring  worker.  She  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  and  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  is  interested  in  the  United  Daughters  Confederacy 
Organization,  in  which  she  has  served  as  president  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Chapter,  and  as  State  president  for  Missouri.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  she  served  as  treasurer  for  two  years  and  regis- 
trar for  two  years ; and  a member  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society. 
She  is  now  (1926)  eighty  years  old,  enjoying  very  much  her  active 
work  in  the  Wornall  Road  Baptist  Church,  in  the  various  societies. 
Her  home  is  the  “Wornall  Homestead,”  where  the  Wornall  family 
have  lived  for  eighty-two  years,  having  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
Missouri  in  1844,  buying  the  farm  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Westport,  now  an  addition  to  Kansas  City.  She  is  surrounded  by 
family  and  friends,  who  delight  to  make  her  happy.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  the  children  and  grandchildren  visit  grandmother.  ‘ ‘ The 
Homestead”  is  a cherished  resort. 

References : 
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leian  Society  Publications,  Vol.  XI).  Brumbaugh,  Maryland,  Records.  Maryland  Calen- 
dar of  Wills,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  “United  States  Biographical  Dictionary,”  Missouri. 
Case’s  “History  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.”  “History  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri.” 
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State  of  New  York,  ) 

County  of  New  York, j ss‘ 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  per- 
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New  York  City;  Business  Manager,  Marion  L.  Lewis,  No.  80  East  nth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc.;  Benjamin  F. 

Lewis,  Sr.,  No.  908  Central  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111.;  Marion  L.  Lewis,  No.  80  East  nth 
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minster Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; J.  A.  Ellis,  568  Main  Street,  Portland,  Conn.;  Harry  S. 
Hatch,  Madison,  Ind.;  Bruce  M.  Lewis,  171  Prospect  Street,  Nutley,  N.  J.  (Mabel  E. 
Lewis,  trustee) ; Koradine  Lewis,  171  Prospect  Street,  Nutley,  N.  J.  (Mabel  E.  Lewis, 
trustee)  ; Pauline  Lewis,  718  Ninth  Street,  Wilmette,  111.,  care  Mrs.  Wheelock;  Ruth  E. 
Lewis,  908  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111.;  E.  G.  Osborne,  503  Lincoln  Way,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. ; L.  Murray  Ray,  287  Delaware  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner ; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

MARION  L.  LEWIS,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  March,  1927. 

(Seal).  F.  M.  KELLER. 

Notary  Public  Bronx  Co.,  No.  28. 

Certificate  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.,  No.  197. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30, 1928). 
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John  Quincy  Adams — 44 The  Old  Man  Eloquent” 

By  Sherman  J.  Kline,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

N this  age  when  political  scandals  follow  each  other  in 
too  close  succession,  when  we  look  not  unjustifiably  with 
more  or  less  suspicion  upon  numerous  office-holders,  it 
is  refreshing  to  turn  back  a few  pages  of  our  nation’s 
history  and  behold  there  politicians  of  the  purest  integrity,  most 
notable  among  them  in  many  ways  being  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A fearless  exponent  of  what  he  thought  right,  an  individual 
thinker  wholly  independent  of  party  affiliations,  an  impartial  and 
just  executive,  Mr.  Adams  was  an  unique  in  these  respects  even  in 
his  day,  ever  true  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  fellows — and  to  the 
latter  without  taking  into  account  their  various  beliefs  and  party 
ties.  A man  of  such  sterling  character  can  not  fail  to  win  our  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  and  we  find  the  story  of  his  life  most  inter- 
esting. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  John  Adams,  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Abigail  Adams,  was  born  at  Braintree, 
now  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  on  July  11,  1767.  If  heredity  means 
much,  then  John  Quincy  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  a start  in 
life  which  presaged  success  and  fame  for  him  when  he  should  be- 
come a man,  since  he  came  of  good,  pure,  American  stock. 

He  grew  up  amidst  the  tyranny,  oppression  and  discontent  of 
the  early  Revolutionary  era,  and,  quite  naturally,  quickly  developed 
a strong  patriotism,  together  with  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  a 
great  desire  to  serve  his  fellow-countrymen.  When  John  Quincy 
was  seven  years  old,  his  mother  took  him  one  day  to  the  top  of 
Penn’s  Hill  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  battle  from  Bunker  Hill  and 
to  watch  the  flames  devouring  Charleston,  which  sights  made  a deep 
impression  upon  the  lad.  During  his  ninth  year  he  became  post- 
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rider,  making  a daily  trip  to  Boston — eleven  miles  each  way — carry- 
ing bags  of  mail  thrown  across  the  saddle  in  front  of  him.  During 
these  years  John  Quincy  had  no  opportunity  for  regular  schooling, 
but  his  natural  inclination  for  study  and  learning  came  to  his  aid, 
with  the  result  that  he  made  excellent  progress  in  this  early  quest  of 
knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  sent  to 
France  on  a diplomatic  mission ; but  before  the  end  of  three  months 
John  Adams  returned  home  with  his  son.  However,  ere  another 
three  months  had  passed,  both  were  again  on  the  way  to  Europe. 
There  John  Quincy  attended  school  wherever  his  father  happened 
to  be,  studying  for  a time  at  Paris,  at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Leyden, 
though  not  long  in  any  of  these  places,  and,  when  he  was  barely 
fourteen,  Francis  Dana  (then  our  envoy  to  Russia)  took  the  lad 
along  to  St.  Petersburg  as  his  private  secretary.  This  afforded 
young  Adams  some  valuable  experience  which  was  later  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  Following  this,  he  spent  several  months  travel- 
ing about  Europe,  then  visiting  his  father  at  Paris  where,  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  American  and  England  being  drawn  up  by  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  John  Quincy  was  asked 
to  serve  as  assistant  secretary  to  aid  in  preparing  the  documents 
which  were  to  insure  America’s  permanent  independence. 

In  April,  1785,  John  Adams  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  his  son  returned  to  America,  shortly  after- 
ward entering  Harvard  College  and  graduating  with  honors  two 
years  later,  in  1787.  Thence  going  to  Newburyport,  he  studied  law 
for  three  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1790,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years.  For  more  than  a year  after  opening  his  lit- 
tle office  in  Boston  few  clients  knocked  upon  his  door ; hut  the  next 
three  years  found  his  business  steadily  increasing. 

Meanwhile,  various  issues  were  being  discussed  and  argued 
with  considerable  warmth  by  people  all  the  way  from  New  England 
down  to  Charleston,  and  Mr.  Adams  prepared  several  papers  on 
vital  subjects  which  were  published  under  divers  pen  names.  These 
writings  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  author  of  them  became  known.  Perhaps  this  was  a contributing 
factor  to  his  being  nominated  Minister  to  The  Hague  by  President 
Washington  on  May  29,  1794,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  the  next  day.  A full-fledged  diplomat  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-seven,  he  reached  The  Hague  on  October  31,  1794,  after  a 
perilous  voyage  in  a leaky  ship,  and  embarked  upon  his  new  duties. 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  midst  of  stormy  scenes  caused  by  prep- 
arations for  the  struggle  Europe  was  to  wage  with  France.  When 
the  French  marched  into  Holland,  nearly  every  European  diplomat 
immediately  left;  but  Mr.  Adams  remained  at  his  post  and  was 
cordially  treated  by  the  French  and  the  Dutch  alike.  However,  his 
work  was  very  light,  and  he  began  to  think  of  returning  home  until 
Washington  advised  him  to  stay,  saying  that  he  saw  a big  future  for 
the  young  man — who  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  our  diplomatic 
corps.  So  Mr.  Adams  remained  at  The  Hague,  devoting  his  time  to 
study  and  reading,  to  learning  foreign  languages,  and  in  studying 
diplomatic  methods  and  the  European  situation. 

A diplomatic  journey  taking  him  to  London,  he  chanced  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Miss  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  daughter  of 
the  American  Consul  at  London,  and  became  engaged  to  her  while 
on  this  trip.  Shortly  afterward  he  returned,  and  the  couple  were 
married  on  July  26,  1797. 

Mr.  Adams  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Portugal  toward 
the  end  of  President  Washington’s  second  term,  but  these  orders 
were  held  up  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  The  Hague.  John 
Adams  then  became  President  and,  fearing  the  charge  of  nepotism 
— yet  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  John  Quincy’s  career,  was  un- 
decided as  to  whether  his  son  should  be  recalled.  But  Washington 
came  to  the  President’s  assistance,  and  pleaded  with  him  to  permit 
John  Quincy  to  remain  in  the  diplomatic  service,  which  was  done, 
though  the  young  man  was  sent  to  Prussia  instead  of  to  Portugal, 
thereby  becoming  our  first  representative  at  Berlin,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  November,  1797.  Here,  too,  there  was  little  to  be  done, 
aside  from  drawing  up  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia,  which  was  ratified  by  both  countries, 
after  which  Mr.  Adams  saw  scant  opportunity  to  perform  any 
further  service  and  accordingly  wrote  for  his  recall.  Some  time  was 
meanwhile  spent  in  traveling  through  parts  of  Europe  which  he 
had  not  previously  visited,  and  upon  returning  to  Berlin  found  his 
recall  awaiting  him. 

Immediately  upon  reaching  home  Mr.  Adams  prepared  to  re- 
sume the  practice  of  law,  which  he  found  to  be  a vast  and  not  espec- 
ially welcome  change  from  life  in  an  embassy  at  European  courts. 
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But  lie  was  determined  in  his  resolve,  though  considerably  disap- 
pointed because  of  his  apparently  slender  prospect  of  a future  in 
public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested  and  wherein  he  felt 
certain  lay  his  true  career. 

About  this  time  there  was  much  ill  feeling  between  the  Federal- 
ists and  the  Democrats  in  this  country,  as  well  as  factional  dissen- 
sion within  each  group.  In  the  meanwhile  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
succeeded  John  Adams  as  President.  John  Quincy  Adams,  though 
never  in  his  entire  career  what  we  today  term  a “party  man,”  found 
that  most  of  his  sympathies  were,  for  the  time,  with  the  Federalists. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was  John  Adams’  son,  was  in 
all  probability  the  reason  why  Jefferson  soon  removed  him  from 
the  position  of  commissioner  in  bankruptcy,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  district  court  upon  re-opening  his  law 
office. 

On  April  5,  1802,  the  Boston  Federalists  chose  Mr.  Adams  to 
represent  them  in  the  State  Senate,  which  office — though  not  to  be 
considered  a promotion  after  his  years  of  diplomatic  service — he 
gladly  accepted,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  re-enter  the  pub- 
lic work  which  he  liked.  Almost  at  once  the  ire  of  his  Federalist 
supporters  was  aroused  by  independent  actions  which  he  took  be- 
fore two  days  of  his  term  had  passed ; — indeed,  his  public  life  was 
marked  throughout  by  his  voting  for  what  seemed  to  him  right, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  mere  party  issues.  However,  the 
Federalists  were  at  first  inclined  to  be  lenient,  and  so,  in  February, 
1803,  overlooking  Mr.  Adams’  former  conduct,  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate  upon  the  fourth  ballot  by  86  votes  out  of  171. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Adams  had  anything  but  a pleasant  time 
of  it,  for  he  found  everyone  arrayed  against  him.  Both  political 
parties,  together  with  his  father’s  former  enemies,  were  upon  him 
all  the  while.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a cold  reception  was  ever 
his  portion.  Nothing  that  he  said  or  did  pleased  anyone,  and  it  soon 
became  so  that  his  support  of  a measure  was  enough  to  insure  its 
certain  defeat,  although  someone  else  might  (and  often  did)  subse- 
quently move  the  same  identical  thing  and  succeed  in  having  it  car- 
ried with  ease.  Even  his  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  bitterly  op- 
posed him,  and  his  only  chance  to  push  anything  with  the  least  hope 
of  success  was  to  suggest  the  move  to  another  Senator  and  let  the 
latter  bring  it  up — if  he  would.  Upon  one  occasion  when  he  was  a 
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member  of  a committee,  he  found  that  the  committee  had  made  its 
report  without  even  notifying  him  of  its  meeting. 

Such  treatment  would  have  caused  many  men  to  give  up  the  job 
in  disgust.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Adams.  In  his  diary — which  was 
commenced  in  1795  and  assiduously  continued  almost  until  his  death, 
the  final  entry  being  that  of  January  4,  1848 — he  muses : “The  qual- 
ities of  mind  most  peculiarly  called  for  are  firmness,  perseverance, 
patience,  coolness  and  forbearance.  The  prospect  is  not  promising ; 
yet  the  part  to  act  may  be  as  honorably  performed  as  if  success 
could  attend  it.  ’ ’ His  even  temper,  indomitable  courage,  strict  con- 
scientiousness, and  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  bore 
him  up  through  all  these  ordeals  and  strengthened  him  to  endure  the 
many  other  trials  which  the  future  held  in  store. 

Meanwhile,  his  obvious  honesty  and  ability  were  steadily  gain- 
ing for  him  greater  influence,  and-before  the  close  of  his  fourth  year 
in  the  Senate  he  was  filling  an  important  and  prominent  role  in  the 
deliberations  and  business  of  that  body.  In  steadfast  freedom  of 
speech,  thought  and  action,  Mr.  Adams  was  without  a peer  among 
American  statesmen.  He  was  a statesman,  while  many  are  only 
politicians. 

Momentous  issues  were  coming  before  the  Senate,  among  them 
being  the  matter  of  acquiring  and  admitting  to  the  Union  that  ter- 
ritory known  as  Louisiana.  Then  came  serious  trouble  with  France 
and  England;  more  especially  with  the  latter,  since  British  efforts 
were  constant  to  ruin  our  shipping  and  commerce,  and  due  to  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen  by  English  naval  officers.  The 
breach  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  was  rapidly  widen- 
ing, despite  the  influence  wielded  by  numerous  British  sympathizers 
in  America,  and  Mr.  Adams — unable  to  countenance  the  pacifism  of 
President  Jefferson,  though  supporting  many  of  his  other  measures 
— became  leader  of  the  group  which  resented  and  favored  resisting 
these  repeated  indignities.  His  vote  had  seldom  been  cast  in  favor 
of  the  Federalists,  and  much  abuse  was  heaped  upon  him  by  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties  and  from  every  section,  this  animosity  culmi- 
nating in  the  selection  of  his  successor  nearly  a year  before  Mr. 
Adams’  term  of  office  expired.  Although  Mr.  Adams  was  no  man 
to  quail  under  hatred,  epithet,  or  the  severest  opposition  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  remain  in  the 
Senate  against  the  people’s  wishes,  and  accordingly  resigned  on 
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June  8,  1808.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Republicans  of  his  dis- 
trict wished  to  send  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  he  de- 
clined this  offer  inasmuch  as  acceptance  would  oblige  him  to  oppose 
Mr.  Quincy,  a warm  personal  friend. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  1805,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  en- 
treated by  Mr.  Madison  (then  Secretary  of  State)  to  undertake  a 
foreign  mission,  and  President  Jefferson  also  favored  the  Senator’s 
appointment.  However,  because  of  the  intensely  bitter  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Adams  and  Jefferson  families — dating  back  to  the  defeat 
of  John  Adams  at  the  Presidential  election — he  made  no  effort  to 
secure  the  post  and  seemed  indifferent  toward  an  appointment  to 
any  office  within  the  power  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  give  him.  But  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  several  times  courteously  suggested  an  ex- 
change of  ministers,  and  immediately  after  succeeding  to  the  Presi- 
dency (March  6,  1809)  Mr.  Madison  sent  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Adams’ 
nomination  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  that  body  voted — 17  to  15 — against  our  country  creating 
such  a position  at  the  time.  However,  on  June  26th,  Mr.  Madison 
returned  the  nomination  to  the  Senate  and  it  was  readily  confirmed 
by  a vote  of  19  to  7. 

So,  on  August  5,  1809,  Mr.  Adams  left  Boston  to  take  up  his 
new  duties,  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  on  October  23rd.  Again  he 
was  to  find  his  diplomatic  life  not  very  arduous.  Accorded  the  best 
of  treatment  by  the  Emperor  and  his  courtiers,  Mr.  Adams  enjoyed 
a pleasant  four  and  one-half  years  in  the  Russian  capital,  his  tact 
and  his  knowledge  of  European  diplomatic  usages  and  customs  serv- 
ing his  country  well  by  strengthening  the  kindly  feeling  which  Rus- 
sia entertained  for  the  United  States,  and  enhancing  America’s 
prestige  all  over  the  world.  The  great  wars  of  Napoleon  were  then 
in  progress  and  Mr.  Adams  was  afforded  a splendid  opportunity  to 
watch  the  trend  of  events  at  first  hand,  especially  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia  with  its  brilliant  defense  and  striking  counter-thrust 
against  the  Little  Corporal’s  hosts. 

The  Russian  Emperor  expressing  his  willingness  (in  Septem- 
ber, 1812)  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  warring  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  two  American  Commissioners  were  sent  over  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Adams  in  drawing  up  a treaty.  But  England  for  a time  re- 
fused to  conciliate,  although  later  agreeing  to  open  negotiations  di- 
rectly with  the  American  Commissioners.  Two  more  Commissi on- 
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ers  (one  of  them  being  Henry  Clay)  were  dispatched  to  aid  Mr. 
Adams,  and  the  five  Americans  met  the  three  British  Commission- 
ers at  Ghent  on  August  7,  1814. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  four  hectic  months  of  argument, 
bickering  and  debate  between  representatives  of  the  two  nations, 
marked  throughout  by  bitter  internal  strife  within  the  American 
camp  and  by  at  times  open  hostility  between  the  opposing  negotia- 
tors. Almost  each  day  it  seemed  certain  that  the  deliberations 
would  be  summarily  broken  off,  since  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
and  none  appeared  possible.  After  reviewing  the  records  of  those 
meetings  one  wonders  how  a settlement  could  ever  have  been  effect- 
ed in  view  of  the  obstinacy  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  the  con- 
stant wrangling  which  made  so  unpleasant  and  difficult  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  peace.  However,  on  December  24,  1814,  the 
treaty  was  at  length  signed  by  all  eight  commissioners,  thus  con- 
cluding a war  which  both  nations  were  glad  to  see  finished.  The 
astuteness  and  sagacity  of  our  diplomats  was  evidenced  by  the  con- 
cessions which  Great  Britain  granted,  and  for  some  time  after- 
ward several  prominent  British  newspapers  openly  assailed  and 
criticized  their  government  for  being  outwitted  and  outdone  in  a 
game  at  which  the  English  were  then  supposed  to  excel. 

Upon  affixing  his  signature  to  the  treaty  Mr.  Adams  journeyed 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  late  in  May,  1815,  thence  going 
to  London  to  serve  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain.  In  collaboration  with  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Gallatin,  American  Commissioners,  he  concluded  a treaty  of  com- 
merce, after  which  his  assistants  departed  for  home  and  he  re- 
mained as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James — fulfilling  Washing- 
ton’s prediction  that  he  should  eventually  head  the  American  diplo- 
matic corps. 

On  the  whole  he  found  little  to  do  in  England,  although  finally 
succeeding  in  persuading  that  country  to  remove  some  of  the  dras- 
tic restrictions  which  she  had  placed  upon  our  trade  with  her  colon- 
ies in  the  West  Indies.  As  might  be  expected,  his  stay  in  Great 
Britain  was  not  a particularly  pleasant  period  for  him,  although 
most  English  officials  did,  it  seems,  at  least  treat  him  civilly.  How- 
ever, on  the  meager  salary  allowed  him,  Mr.  Adams  was  unable  to 
reciprocate  the  many  invitations  he  received;  so,  in  consequence 
not  a little  embarrassed,  he  moved  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  escape 
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as  many  social  functions  as  possible.  When  James  Monroe  became 
President  of  the  United  States  he  appointed  Mr.  Adams  Secretary 
of  State,  and,  looking  for  the  last  time  upon  the  Europe  wherein  he 
had  long  served  his  country  faithfully  and  creditably,  Mr.  Adams 
sailed  for  home  from  Cowes  on  June  15,  1817. 

Returning  to  Washington  to  find  it  little  changed  during  his 
absence,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Federalist  party  was  now  vir- 
tually extinct,  Mr.  Adams  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  the  zeal 
which  always  characterized  his  attention  to  public  matters.  At  that 
time  precedent  marked  him  as  the  next  logical  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  it  having  been  customary  to  promote  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  America’s  highest  office.  So  he  early  encountered  the  jeal- 
ous opposition  of  a Mr.  Crawford  (of  the  Treasury  Department), 
who  had  been  close  behind  Monroe  in  the  last  Presidential  race,  and 
who  was  determined  to  nose  out  Mr.  Adams  at  the  next  election. 
Crawford  was  soon  joined  by  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  this 
trio  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  discredit  the  New  Englander, 
although  in  fairness  it  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Calhoun  conducted 
himself  in  a much  more  gentlemanly  manner  than  did  his  two  col- 
leagues. 

Our  domestic  affairs  were  in  good  condition  when  Mr.  Adams 
became  Secretary  of  State,  but  we  were  threatened  to  become  em- 
broiled in  war  with  foreign  powers.  Spain  frowned  upon  us; — 
partly,  because  we  very  naturally  sympathized  with  her  South 
American  colonies  which  were  fighting  for  their  independence,  and 
partly  due  to  disputes  which  had  arisen  over  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana.  As  to  the  first  problem,  we  were  cautious  about  recog- 
nizing the  new  republics  to  the  south  of  us,  at  length  passing  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Regarding  the  controversy  concerning  boundaries, 
our  position  was  made  more  serious  by  General  Jackson’s  lawless 
and  high-handed  actions  in  terrorizing  sections  which  were  known 
to  belong  indisputably  to  Spain. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Adams  had  the  pleasure  of  rejecting  the  of- 
fer of  Great  Britain  to  act  as  mediator — thus  evening  the  old  score 
of  that  nation  when  she  had  refused  the  aid  of  Russia’s  Emperor  in 
bringing  about  peace  with  America — and  with  only  the  assistance 
kindly  offered  by  the  French  Minister,  proceeded  to  carry  on  nego- 
tiations for  settling  the  differences  which  had  caused  war-clouds 
to  form  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
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The  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Onis,  was  a crafty  and  cunning  am- 
bassador, and  Mr.  Adams  watched  him  closely,  refusing  to  allow  any 
of  his  demands  and  standing  his  ground  so  firmly  that  Spain  at 
length  came  to  our  terms  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  February  22, 
1819,  marking  an  important  epoch  in  American  history,  for  by  its 
terms  we  received  not  only  all  of  Florida  but  likewise  the  vast  wes- 
tern country  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  gave  us  access  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

However,  it  soon  proved  that  we  had  been  tricked  into  signing  a 
faulty  document,  and,  luckily,  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
Accordingly,  a new  Minister,  General  Vives,  was  sent  over  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  Mr.  Adams.  But  Mr.  Adams  had  become 
thoroughly  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  great  amount  of  detail, 
worry  and  aggravation  attendant  to  repeating  such  an  undertaking, 
and  assumed  a rather  stubborn  and  indifferent  attitude  toward  the 
new  envoy.  This  proved  to  be  just  the  right  move,  though,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  usual  diplomatic  methods,  and  the  Spanish 
Minister,  soon -wearing  himself  out  in  argument  and  perceiving  the 
futility  of  such  a course,  came  to  terms  by  eliminating  all  flaws  from 
the  treaty  and  writing  it  according  to  Mr.  Adams’  direction,  the 
document  then  being  duly  ratified  by  both  powers  and  placed  in  ef- 
fect. 

This  success  was  a signal  triumph  for  Mr.  Adams,  winning  for 
him  deserved  recognition  and  appreciation  from  people  throughout 
the  nation,  despite  untiring  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  discredit  him 
at  every  opportunity,  these  men  having  taken  advantage  of  each 
dilemna  in  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been  placed  to  broadcast  state- 
ments calculated  to  make  him  unpopular  and  to  throw  him  into  dis- 
repute. 

(Meanwhile,  the  various  South  American  colonies  had  won  their 
independence  and  had  been  duly,  yet  cautiously,  recognized  as  sister 
republics  by  the  United  States.  This  caused  rumblings  of  chagrin 
and  discontent  in  Europe,  and  for  a time  it  seemed  likely  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Alliance  would  attempt  to  retake  the  emancipated 
colonies  and  to  also  acquire  other  territory  for  themselves  in  the 
New  World.  Of  course,  we  did  not  desire  to  be  drawn  into  another 
war,  but  Mr.  Adams  nevertheless  took  the  firm  stand  out  of  which 
has  grown  what  we  today  know  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  which 
Mr.  Adams — and  not  President  Monroe — was  the  chief  author. 
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Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  impending  struggle  between 
America  and  a confederation  of  European  powers  never  came  to 
fruition. 

The  question  of  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union  had  come 
before  the  Senate,  causing  numerous  heated  discussions  between 
Senators  from  the  North  and  from  the  South.  At  that  time  the 
rivalry  between  those  groups  was  not  the  result  of  agitation  regard- 
ing the  slave  trade,  but  had  to  do  with  commercial  competition  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  It  remained  for  John  Quincy  Adams  to  be- 
hold the  inhumanity  and  the  great  national  menace  of  slavery,  and 
he  forthwith  became  known  as  America’s  strongest  champion  of 
abolition; — for  a while,  indeed,  being  its  sole  supporter.  At  first 
the  South  did  not  foresee  what  infinite  perplexities  were  to  arise 
out  of  Mr.  Adams’  fiery  denunciations  of  slave-holding;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  became  apparent.  The  Southerners  then  as- 
sumed the  defensive,  being  able  to  hurl  only  harmless  bits  of  invec- 
tive at  the  fearless  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  return  for  his 
heavy  broadsides  of  charges  and  counter-charges.  We  find  this  no- 
tation in  Mr.  Adams’  diary:  “Slavery  is  the  great  and  foul  stain 
upon  the  North  American  Union,  and  it  is  a contemplation  worthy 
of  the  most  exalted  soul  whether  its  total  abolition  is  or  is  not  prac- 
ticable. ’ ’ 

The  time  for  selecting  a President  drew  near  and  many  candi- 
dates were  maneuvering  for  position  in  the  race.  Only  five,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  possess  much  advantage  over  the  field:  William 
H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ; General  Jackson,  a popular  military 
“hero;”  John  C.  Calhoun,  great  Southern  chieftain;  and  Mr. 
Adams.  As  frequently  happens  in  such  instances,  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  sown  by  Mr.  Crawford  were  beginning  to  be  reaped  in  the 
form  of  a popular  reaction  not  in  his  favor,  even  the  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Calhoun  soon  drawing  away  from  him.  And  General  Jackson, 
himself  a candidate,  of  course  made  no  effort  to  further  Crawford’s 
cause.  This  brought  the  Messrs.  Clay  and  Calhoun  closer  to  the 
Adams  camp  and,  although  each  of  these  gentlemen  were  contesting 
for  the  prize,  yet  their  fight  against  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not 
marked  by  the  bitterness  and  enmity  which  formerly  character- 
ized it. 

While  Mr.  Adams  liked  public  work  and  desired  a career  in  the 
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people’s  service,  his  independent  nature  and  steadfast  refusal  to 
become  enslaved  to  party,  group  or  individual  interests  for  them- 
selves alone,  caused  his  adherents  considerable  worry  lest  he  should 
not  exert  himself  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  Presidency  when  that  of- 
fice lay  almost  within  his  grasp.  Indeed,  one  of  his  exasperated 
supporters  once  asked  if  he  was  “determined  to  do  nothing  with  a 
view  to  promote  his  future  election  to  the  Presidency  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Monroe,”  and  had  received  the  answer  that  he  “should 
do  absolutely  nothing.”  This  was  characteristic  of  the  man; — 
never  courting  favor  nor  fearing  defeat,  never  cowed  by  opposition 
nor  diverted  from  what  seemed  to  him  the  right  and  just  course  to 
pursue. 

The  final  election  occurred  in  the  House  on  February  9,  1825, 
and  when  the  almost  literal  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  it  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Adams  had  won  by  a comfortable  margin.  Mr. 
Clay  was  partially  responsible  for  this  result,  since  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  throw  his  influence  toward  either  Mr.  Adams  or 
General  Jackson  after  having  himself  been  defeated,  and  he  natur- 
ally sided  with  the  New  Englander,  never  being  in  favor  of  military 
men  capitalizing  their  army  record  to  gain  political  prestige.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  elected  Vice-President  by  a large  majority. 

Immediately  following  the  inauguration  Mr.  Adams  nominated 
his  Cabinet,  naming  Mr.  Clay  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  retaining 
two  members  who  had  served  under  the  former  administration.  On 
the  following  day  he  set  about  filling  numerous  other  offices  by  nomi- 
nating previous  incumbents.  No  favoritism  was  played  by  Mr. 
Adams.  He  had  not  placed  himself  under  obligation  to  anyone, 
and  had  only  the  nation’s  best  interests  at  heart. 

Conditions  were  anything  but  favorable  to  a pleasant  tenure  of 
office  for  Mr.  Adams.  Much  eleventh-hour  publicity  had  been  given 
to  an  alleged  scandal  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Clay  were  prominently 
named  and,  though  this  failed  to  cause  his  defeat,  the  effects  of  it 
remained  for  some  time  following  the  election  and  the  subsequent 
investigation  which  proved  those  charges  wholly  untrue  and  re- 
vealed a disgraceful  intrigue  engineered  by  enemies  of  both  gentle- 
men. A strong  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (which  at 
the  next  election  became  a majority)  was  antagonistic  toward  him; 
for  a time  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State  seemed 
in  doubt;  friends  who  had  desired  and  expected  offices  from  Mr. 
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Adams  were  incensed  because  he  made  very  few  changes  and  did 
not,  therefore,  accommodate  them;  and  considerable  opposition  was 
encountered  by  the  President’s  proposal  that  ministers  be  sent  to 
attend  the  Panama  Congress,  although  this  was  finally  done. 

Political  parties  in  America  were  changing  their  names  at  about 
this  time,  that  of  National  Republicans  (later  known  as  Whigs)  be- 
ing assumed  by  those  who  favored  the  administration,  while  their 
opponents  called  themselves  Democrats,  retaining  that  name  until 
this  day.  The  administration  was  strongly  opposed  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  even  all  of  the  committees  being  four  to  three  in  favor 
of  the  Democrats — “a  state  of  things  which,”  wrote  Mr.  Adams  in 
his  diary,  “had  never  before  occurred  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.” 

During  Mr.  Adams’  administration  our  foreign  relations  were 
peaceful,  and  domestic  affairs  quiet  and  prosperous.  It  was  an  era 
distinguished  by  the  negotiation  of  many  commercial  treaties  and 
by  the  increasing  material  welfare  of  the  people.  And,  the  national 
finances  being  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Adams  was  enabled  to  effect 
numerous  internal  improvements,  of  which  he  was  always  an  ardent 
advocate. 

President  Adams  did  not  care  for  pomp  and  “show,”  and  con- 
sequently seldom  accepted  invitations  to  attend  exhibitions,  social 
functions,  or  celebrations,  although  he  did  officiate  at  the  opening 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  by  making  a brief  speech  and 
turning  the  first  shovelful  of  earth. 

He  usually  managed  to  take  his  exercise  early  in  the  morning 
which  consisted  of  swimming  in  the  Potomac,  of  walking,  or  of 
horseback  riding.  Arising  at  four  or  five  a.  m.,  and  lighting  his 
own  fire,  he  succeeded  in  adding  several  working  hours  to  each  day, 
retiring  as  a rule  at  about  eight  or  nine  o ’clock  in  the  evening.  Such 
a life  of  hard  work,  severe  and  constant  opposition  and  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  much  hatred  directed  against  him,  the  worries  of  state 
affairs  and  upon  one  occasion  a threat  of  assassination,  were  not 
conducive  to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  a man  of  his 
years ; but  Mr.  Adams  endured  all  these  trials  remarkably  well  and 
with  his  accustomed  fortitude. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  the  oath  of  office  ere  General  Jackson 
was  nominated  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature  as  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  next  election,  the  General  and  his  followers  at 
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once  proceeding  to  not  only  attempt  to  balk  the  administration  at 
every  possible  turn,  but  also  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
furthering  the  General’s  candidacy.  As  a result,  it  was  soon  clearly 
seen  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  unable  to  secure  a second  term,  all 
odds  appearing  to  favor  Jackson  for  the  next  Chief  Executive.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Adams  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  vilify  and  discredit  him,  distributing  abroad  statements  of 
the  utmost  falsity  in  an  endeavor  to  besmirch  the  President’s  nota- 
bly upright  and  honorable  character.  Doubtless  these  untruths  had 
some  effect  at  the  polls,  but  the  fact  was  that  even  in  those  days  the 
people  evidently  wanted  a President  who  would  cater  to  their  sordid 
and  selfish  interests ; who  was  not  above  clinging  to  party  ties,  re- 
gardless of  the  issues  at  stake ; and  who  was  not  necessarily  an  hon- 
est man,  a diplomat,  or  a statesman,  so  long  as  he  truckled  to  the 
fickle  whims  of  the  masses.  Accordingly,  General  Jackson  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  succeeding  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Calhoun  being  re-elected  Vice-President. 

Sixty-two  years  of  age,  Mr.  Adams  now  found  himself  facing 
a dark  and  gloomy  future  without  anything  to  do.  Possessed  of  a 
robust  constitution  and  of  all  his  faculties,  he  was  loath  to  retire 
from  public  affairs  and  go  into  seclusion.  The  idea  of  re-opening 
his  law  office,  with  the  attendant  necessity  of  much  preliminary 
study  to  again  prepare  himself  for  active  practice,  was  not — for  ob- 
vious reasons — particularly  alluring  to  a man  of  his  age  and  ser- 
vice. But  he  was  destined  to  accomplish  much  more  in  his  country’s 
behalf  and  to  the  honor  of  his  own  good  name,  although,  oddly 
enough,  his  most  lasting  fame  and  truest  greatness  were  to  be  at- 
tained in  a much  more  humble  station  than  that  of  any  position 
which  he  had  previously  filled — namely,  as  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Friends  suggested  (in  September,  1830)  the  idea  of  announcing 
himself  for  the  office  of  Representative,  practically  assuring  him  of 
election.  So  Mr.  Adams  permitted  his  name  to  be  entered,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  was  gratified  to  learn  that  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  1817  votes  out  of  a possible  2565,  with 
only  373  for  his  nearest  opponent.  From  then  until  his  death — or 
for  a period  of  about  seventeen  years — he  continued  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 

In  this  position  he  proved  an  unusually  faithful  servant  of  the 
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people.  Members  of  the  various  committees  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed almost  invariably  delegated  to  him  most  of  the  legal  and 
research  work  in  connection  with  their  duties.  But  he  never  com- 
plained. As  the  years  passed  and  he  became  an  old  man,  he  never 
sought  to  be  excused  from  work  upon  grounds  of  feebleness  or  ill- 
ness. Never  absent  and  seldom  late,  he  watched  closely  every  mat- 
ter that  arose  and  carefully  formed  his  own  individual  opinion,  al- 
ways voting — save  for  a good  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  was  con- 
scientious, industrious,  and  loyal  to  his  country  in  a marked  degree. 
Although  quite  unlike  some  of  the  chief  orators  of  that  day — Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster,  for  examples — yet  Mr.  Adams  became  known 
as  “the  old  man  eloquent.”  He  lacked  the  very  qualities  which  we 
commonly  associate  with  great  orators,  but  when  he  rose  to  speak 
men  listened  with  rapt  attention  for  they  could  depend  upon  his 
sincerity  and  were  certain  of  hearing  something  worth  while. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  was  more  successful  in  creating  enemies. 
But  he  seemed  to  thrive  upon  opposition  and  appeared  at  his  best 
when,  in  supporting  some  sound  moral  principle,  he  was  steadily 
giving  his  foes  three  volleys  of  reason,  logic,  justice  and  retaliation, 
for  their  two  of  scatching  criticism  mingled  with  threats  and  epi- 
thets. Congressmen  were  not  slow  to  learn  that  to  oppose  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  disaster  and  hu- 
miliation by  the  scourge  of  his  merciless  tongue.  They  found  that 
the  New  Englander  could  not  be  intimidated,  and  that  his  quick 
brain,  wide  knowledge,  and  ready  vocabulary  were  more  than  a 
match  for  them  in  any  argument.  Although  he  had  many  friends 
and  supporters  in  his  home  state,  Mr.  Adams  was  literally  surround- 
ed by  enemies  in  Washington.  But  his  influence  throughout  the  na- 
tion was  increasing,  and  as  time  passed  more  and  more  people  ral- 
lied to  his  standard,  though  slave-holders  were  forever  against  him 
because  of  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  abolition. 

Such  an  unstatesmanlike  President  as  General  Jackson — rash, 
impetuous,  incautious — could  expect  little  support  from  a man  like 
Mr.  Adams.  The  latter  was  not  opposed  to  Mr.  Jackson  merely  be- 
cause of  politics  or  jealousy,  but  upon  principle.  True,  there  were 
times  when  he  heartily  endorsed  the  President’s  policy;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  two  were  irreconcilable.  Mr.  Adams’  disgust  may  be 
imagined  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
General  Jackson  by  Harvard  College.  Obviously,  such  an  act  was 
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absurd,  and  the  New  England  Congressman  often  found  amuse- 
ment in  referring  to  the  President  as  “Doctor  Andrew  Jackson.” 

About  the  first  move  Mr.  Adams  made  upon  taking  his  seat  in 
Congress  was  to  present  some  fifteen  petitions  against  the  continu- 
ation of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Southern  members 
gave  no  heed  to  them  (forerunners  of  many  more  to  come),  the 
matter  then  lying  dormant  for  a few  years  until,  in  1835,  when 
there  was  talk  of  annexing  Texas,  the  North  took  up  the  fight  in 
earnest.  Strongly  imbued  with  the  old  New  England  instincts  of 
intelligence  and  freedom,  Mr.  Adams  was  the  one  man  in  Con- 
gress qualified  to  lead  such  a great  forward  movement  as  that 
against  the  medieval  inhumanity  of  slavery. 

In  February,  1835,  he  presented  two  petitions  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  although  this 
act  caused  little  commotion,  yet  the  Southerners  were  determined 
to  avoid  such  annoyances  in  the  future.  So,  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  they  attempted  to  bar  all  similar  petitions.  The  first  test 
of  strength  in  this  respect  came  when,  on  January  4,  1836,  Mr. 
Adams  presented  another  petition  of  the  usual  sort,  which  aroused 
a storm  of  protest  and  precipitated  a prolonged  discussion  in  which 
every  parliamentary  artifice  was  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  thwart 
the  member  from  Massachusetts  and  to  defeat  the  issue  which  he 
fostered.  On  January  18th,  while  the  matter  was  still  being  de- 
bated, Mr.  Adams  handed  in  another  bundle  of  petitions.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year  a committee  was  appointed  to  definitely  de- 
cide what  disposition  should  be  made  of  such  documents,  and  on 
May  18th  gave  its  report  favoring  what  was  to  be  known  as  the 
“gag”  rule,  which  permitted  the  receipt  of  petitions  but  denied  any 
action  upon  them.  Of  course,  Mr.  Adams  entered  vigorous  com- 
plaints against  such  a high-handed  procedure,  and — although  fail- 
ing, temporarily,  to  win  his  point — gained  a stronger  following 
throughout  the  country  as  a result  of  sponsoring  the  people’s  right 
of  petition. 

On  December  21  and  22,  1837,  occurred  another  instance  in  this 
connection  which  was  fairly  representative  of  the  trouble  so  fre- 
quently encountered  by  Mr.  Adams.  When  his  name  was  called  to 
vote  upon  a “gag”  resolution  he  denounced  the  resolution  as  un- 
constitutional, amid  cries  of  “Order!  Order!”  from  every  corner 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Adams’  name  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  vot- 
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ers,  since  his  declaration  did  not  constitute  a vote.  He  then  men- 
tioned the  omission  and  the  Speaker  directed  the  clerk  to  call  his 
name  again,  whereupon  he  motioned  that  his  reply  be  entered  on  the 
journal.  The  Speaker  stated  that  such  a motion  was  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Adams  then  asked  that  his  motion,  together  with  the  Speaker’s 
decision,  he  entered  on  the  journal.  This  was  not  done,  as  he  learned 
the  next  day,  and  another  debate  was  launched  in  the  House,  ending 
in  a victory  of  words  for  the  persistent  New  Englander.  Few,  in- 
deed, ever  bested  him  in  a battle  of  adjectives. 

Petitions  were  pouring  into  Mr.  Adams’  office  from  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  kept  very  busy  in  reading  and  classifying 
them.  On  September  16,  1837,  he  presented  the  novel  request  of  a 
Mr.  Gregory,  who  asked  Congress  to  declare  him  “an  alien  or 
stranger  in  the  land  so  long  as  slavery  exists.  ’ ’ On  the  28th  he  pre- 
sented a number  of  petitions;  and  on  the  29th,  fifty-one  like  docu- 
ments. Several  bundles  of  petitions  were  presented  on  December 
29th;  about  one  hundred  on  January  3,  1838;  fifty  on  the  15th;  and 
on  February  14th,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  While  making  this  last 
delivery  of  petitions,  opponents  in  the  House  drowned  out  his  voice 
by  shouts  of  ‘ ‘ Order ! Order ! ’ ’ and  the  Speaker  asked  him  to  take 
his  seat,  which  he  did — only  to  immediately  rise  and  present  another 
petition.  Nothing  could  subdue  such  a spirit! 

Ninety-six  petitions  were  presented  on  March  12th,  and  on  De- 
cember 14th  another  heated  discussion  was  created  as  the  result  of 
continued  opposition  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people’s  freedom 
and  right  of  petition.  On  December  20th,  fifty  anti-slavery  petitions 
were  presented;  on  January  7,  1839,  ninety-five;  five  hundred  and 
eleven  on  March  30,  1840 ; and  numerous  bundles  of  them  on  April 
13th.  Enemies  of  Mr.  Adams  tried  to  trap  him  on  his  support  of 
the  right  of  petition  by  having  sent  to  him  petitions  asking  for  his 
expulsion  from  the  House.  But  he  presented  these  as  well,  asking 
for  an  investigation  and  report.  However,  his  opponents  saw  that 
he  was  baiting  them  in  a matter  where  he  would  get  the  best  of  it ; 
so  they  relegated  such  petitions  to  the  oblivion  of  the  “table.” 

On  February  6,  1837,  began  a rather  amusing  wrangle  subtly 
introduced  by  Mr.  Adams  when,  after  presenting  some  two  hundred 
abolition  petitions  he  had  to  all  appearances  finished  and  was  about 
to  take  his  seat,  whereupon  he  snatched  up  a document  and  stated 
that  it  was  a paper  about  which,  before  presenting  it,  he  wished  the 
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Speaker’s  decision.  The  petition  was  supposed  to  be  from  twenty- 
two  slaves,  and  this  fact  threw  the  Speaker  into  great  confusion ; 
especially,  since  Mr.  Adams  expressed  a doubt  as  to  whether  the 
paper  was  really  what  it  purported  to  be.  The  House  had  at  first 
paid  little  heed  to  the  New  Englander’s  remarks,  being  wearied  by 
his  endless  round  of  petitions ; but  its  members  soon  became  great- 
ly interested,  Congressmen  in  the  lobbies  were  hurriedly  called  in  to 
take  their  places,  and  the  now  maddened  Southerners  gave  vent  to 
their  rage  in  cries  of  “Expel  him!  Expel  him!”  Some  were  for 
rejecting  the  petition,  others  favored  burning  it,  and  many  urged 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  be  severely  punished.  South- 
ern members  threatened  to  leave  the  House  and  return  to  their 
homes,  but  later  thought  better  of  this  foolish  plan.  One  of  their 
number,  evidently  ignorant  of  the  law,  suggested  bringing  Mr. 
Adams  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  After 
various  resolutions  had  been  offered  asking  that  the  member  from 
Massachusetts  be  punished  for  “insulting  the  House,”  Mr.  Adams 
(who  had  been  calmly  enjoying  the  turmoil)  arose  to  speak  for 
himself,  and  at  the  end  of  a brief  speech  stated  that  the  petition  was 
from  slaves  who  prayed  that  slavery  be  not  abolished. 

Of  course,  this  surprising  disclosure  caught  the  furious  South- 
ern members  off  their  guard,  and  greatly  disconcerted  them.  After 
a hasty  conference,  they  presented  resolutions  demanding  that  Mr. 
Adams  be  roundly  censured  for  his  levity;  for  “trifling  with  the 
House,”  as  they  put  it.  Additional  resolutions  followed  close  upon 
each  other,  but  their  tones  became  milder  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
Mr.  Adams’  speech  of  defense.  In  this  he  minced  no  words,  nor  con- 
sented to  retract  anything  he  had  said,  exulting  in  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  inveigh  against  his  numerous  foes,  whom  he  unmer- 
cifully thrust  with  the  sharp  poniard  of  truth  and  stinging  sarcasm 
of  which  he  alone  in  all  the  House  was  the  supreme  master.  Again 
his  opponents  learned  the  peril  of  crossing  Mr.  Adams’  path,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  speech  no  one  ventured  a reply.  The  vigorous  reso- 
lutions were  withdrawn,  to  be  replaced  by  a very  mild  one  to  the  ef- 
fect that  slaves  were  not  to  be  permitted  the  right  of  petition  grant- 
ed to  free  people. 

On  J anuary  21,  1842,  another  long  and  disorderly  squabble  oc- 
curred, beginning  with  a presentation  by  Mr.  Adams  of  a petition 
from  Georgia  demanding  his  removal  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  asked  the  privilege  of  defending 
himself ; but  the  Southern  members  objected,  knowing  that  he  would 
easily  carry  the  day.  During  a lull  in  these  debates  regarding 
points  of  order,  Mr.  Adams  presented  a petition  praying  for  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  He  was  by  no  means  personally  in  favor  of 
such  a move,  but  felt  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  pe- 
tition and  considered  it  his  duty  to  put  this  matter  before  the  House. 
As  was  usual  in  such  instances,  the  inevitable  avalanche  of  invective 
and  vituperation  came  down  upon  his  head,  precipitating  another 
spirited  session.  Again  his  enemies  sought  to  have  Mr.  Adams  cen- 
sured and  punished,  the  “solid  South”  that  always  opposed  him 
threatening  to  cause  his  expulsion.  These  arguments  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  although  Mr.  Adams’  defense  was  either 
omitted  or  “colored”  so  as  to  place  him  in  an  unfavorable  light 
with  the  people.  This  long  struggle  worried  Mr.  Adams  a great 
deal,  caused  him  many  sleepless  nights,  and  had  a telling  effect, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a time  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age  rendered 
him  less  able  to  resist  such  inroads  upon  his  health.  Finally  pro- 
ceeding with  his  speech  of  defense,  he  was  gaining  headway  and  de- 
livering crushing  blows  upon  his  enemies,  who  at  this  point  endeav- 
ored to  silence  him  by  tabling  the  matter.  As  soon  as  the  vote  had 
been  taken  on  this,  Mr.  Adams,  undaunted,  arose  and  presented  al- 
most two  hundred  abolition  petitions,  being  thus  engaged  when  the 
House  adjourned. 

He  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  “gag”  rule,  and 
sentiment  soon  began  to  turn  in  his  favor.  However,  that  infamous 
invention  still  had  many  supporters,  and  not  until  December,  1844, 
did  he  succeed  in  having  the  obnoxious  rule  discarded.  This  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  was  also  the  occasion  when  he  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  leaderless  House  at  a time  when  unruly 
and  impetuous  members  made  the  preservation  of  order  virtually 
impossible.  But  these  were  the  last  victories  of  the  aged  gladiator. 
His  sight  was  failing  rapidly;  his  voice  became  weaker;  and  his 
hands  shook  so  much  that  he  could  write  only  by  using  an  artificial 
device  to  steady  them.  He  was  nearing  the  end. 

On  November  19,  1846,  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis  on  a street 
in  Boston,  but  within  three  months  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  attack  to  resume  his  duties  in  Washington.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
House,  out  of  respect  to  the  New  Englander  all  the  members  rose  and 
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remained  standing  while  he  was  escorted  to  his  seat,  and  business 
was  temporarily  suspended.  Following  this,  Mr.  Adams  always  ap- 
peared at  his  desk  punctually,  though  seldom  taking  part  in  argu- 
ment. At  one-thirty  p.  m.,  on  February  21,  1848,  he  was  seen  to 
fall  over  insensible,  and  all  business  was  halted  by  cries  of  “Stop! 
Stop! — Mr.  Adams!”  The  House  adjourned,  and  the  faithful  war- 
rior was  tenderly  placed  upon  a sofa  and  carried  into  the  Speaker’s 
room.  Doctors  who  hastily  responded  were  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing, and  late  that  afternoon  after  faintly  saying,  “Thank  the  of- 
ficers of  the  House.  This  is  the  last  of  earth!  I am  content!”  he 
lapsed  into  an  unconsciousness  from  which  he  never  emerged,  pass- 
ing quietly  away  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd. 

Mrs.  Adams  survived  him  four  years,  and  today  the  remains  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  lie  buried  beside  his  wife,  his  father,  and  his 
mother,  under  the  portal  of  the  church  at  Quincy.  Unsupported  and 
unappreciated  in  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Adams  is  today — in  death — ad- 
mired and  revered  by  all  who  love  and  respect  justice,  courage  and 
integrity.  We  look  upon  his  qualities  as  representing  the  ideal, 
and  can  not  but  cherish  the  hope  that  men  will  constantly  endeavor 
to  emulate  the  perfect  example  set  by  that  great  and  brilliant  man 
who  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  a model  of  simple  righteousness. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Campaign  Against  the  Indian  Uprising  in 
the  Lava  Beds  of  Northern  California  and  Southern  Ore- 
gon in  1872- ’73.  A First  Hand  Account  of  the  Murder  of 

Gen.  Canby 

By  Maurice  FitzGerald  (former  Sergeant  Troop  K,  1st  U.  S. 
Cavalry),  Seattle,  Washington 

HE  stubborn  and  spectacular  fight  waged  against  over- 
whelming odds  by  “Captain”  Jack  and  his  band  of 
Modocs,  to  retain  possession  of  the  ancient  hunting 
grounds  of  their  tribe,  stands  distinct  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare,  if  not  without  parallel.  In  every  other  instance 
where  the  aborigines  achieved  temporary  successes  over  white 
troops,  the  former  invariably  had  the  superiority  of  numbers. 

But  a mere  handful  of  Modocs,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  and  with  inferior  weapons,  held  in  check  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  actually  defeated,  greater  numbers  of 
regular  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army,  sometimes  reinforced 
and  assisted  by  Oregon  volunteers;  and  maintained  their  ground 
against  such  odds  for  more  than  six  months.  It  was  a remarkable 
achievement,  even  though  they  possessed  a great  advantage  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  ground  occupied — the  famous  lava  beds. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1872,  Col.  John  Green,  command- 
ing officer  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  received  orders  from  Hon.  Thos. 
B.  Odeneal,  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon,  to  “round 
up”  the  Indians,  known  as  “Captain”  Jack’s  band  of  Modocs,  then 
inhabiting  the  Tule  Lake  region ; and  have  them  removed  to  a place 
selected  for  them  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  where  they  must  re- 
main in  the  future.  Col.  Green  ordered  Capt.  James  Jackson  of 
Troop  B,  1st  Cavalry,  to  take  his  troop  and  compel  compliance  of 
the  order  by  the  Indians,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  force. 

Capt.  Jackson  and  Lieut.  F.  A.  Boutelle,  with  about  forty  troop- 
ers, set  out  from  Fort  Klamath  and  rode  through  a pelting  rain 
down  to  a point  on  Lost  River  not  far  from  where  it  empties  into 
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Tule  Lake.  Reaching  there  just  before  daylight  on  November  29th, 
they  found  the  Indians  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
larger  number  on  the  west  side  under  “Captain”  Jack,  while  Hook- 
er Jim  had  a band  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  on  the  east  side.  They 
were  aware  that  the  Government  meant  to  remove  them  from  the 
lake ; but  not  expecting  such  quick  action,  were  completely  surprised 
at  dawn  to  find  the  soldiers  lined  up  in  front  of  their  tepees. 

The  purpose  was  immediately  made  known  to  them  by  Ivan  Ap- 
plegate, representative  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Oregon;  but  the  Indians  were  sullen  and  disinclined  to  obey.  One 
of  their  chiefs,  Scar-faced  Charlie,  swore,  with  a rifle  in  his  hands, 
that  they  would  never  go  on  a reservation.  Capt.  Jackson  then  or- 
dered Lieut.  Boutelle  to  have  him  disarmed. 

As  quick  as  a move  was  made  for  that  purpose,  the  Indians  began 
firing  from  their  lodges,  whereupon  the  troopers  returned  the  fire, 
and  a sharp  skirmish  ensued.  The  Modocs  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  dwellings  and  from  positions  in  the  heavy  growth  of  sage- 
brush close  by,  they  kept  up  an  intermittent  fire  for  some  time, 
gradually  moving  away  towards  Tule  Lake,  where  they  embarked 
in  canoes  for  the  lava  beds. 

Capt.  Jackson’s  losses  were  too  great  to  permit  of  pursuit. 
Fully  one-third  of  his  command  was  killed  or  wounded  in  the  short 
encounter;  so  he  returned  with  his  wounded  to  Fort  Klamath,  and 
reported  what  had  happened.  Because  less  exposed,  the  Indians 
also  suffered  some  losses  in  the  fray,  although  not  as  great  as  the 
white  troops. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Klamath  with  news  of  the  disastrous  ending  of 
the  expedition,  a messenger  was  dispatched  across  the  mountains  to 
the  nearest  telegraph  station,  Ashland,  Oregon,  one  hundred  miles 
away,  to  notify  General  Canby  by  wire  of  what  had  transpired.  The 
news  was  flashed  all  over  the  country  that  the  Modocs  were  on  the 
warpath. 

About  this  time  a number  of  settlers,  mostly  small  stockmen, 
had  established  themselves  upon  the  north  and  east  margins  of  Tule 
Lake.  Some  of  these  had  fairly  good  homes  and  other  improve- 
ments, while  others  were  living  in  shacks.  The  primary  reason  for 
requiring  the  Modocs  to  be  removed  and  placed  on  a reservation  was 
to  obviate  causes  of  friction  between  them  and  the  incoming  settlers, 
sure  to  arise  were  the  Indians  allowed  to  continue  roaming  at  large. 
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At  the  time  of  the  skirmish  with  “Captain”  Jack’s  band  on  the 
west  side  of  Lost  River,  Hooker  Jim’s  hand  on  the  east  side  had  a 
small  encounter  with  some  citizens  who  had  come  down  from  Link- 
ville  to  see  if  the  Indians  would  obey  the  orders  for  their  removal; 
and  if  not,  to  render  any  assistance  within  their  power  to  Capt.  Jack- 
son.  The  Indians,  from  all  accounts,  had  a slight  advantage  in  the 
scrimmage,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  retire. 

Hooker  Jim  and  his  bloodthirsty  hand  then  started  to  raid  the 
Tule  Lake  settlement.  The  settlers,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
serious  happenings  on  Lost  River,  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
trouble,  and  were  taken  by  surprise.  Hooker  and  his  red  devils 
butchered  every  isolated  settler  that  could  be  found,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex.  They  burned  the  dwellings,  slaughtered  the  live  stock 
and  in  every  way  upheld  the  traditionary  cruelty  of  their  race  when 
engaged  in  warfare. 

When  their  bloody  purpose  had  been  accomplished  with  brand 
and  rifle,  and  desolation  reigned  where  only  the  day  before  had  been 
a prosperous  and  happy  settlement,  the  Indians  betook  themselves 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  extensive  lava  beds  contiguous  to  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Tule  Lake.  There  they  joined  with  “Captain”  Jack, 
and  established  their  headquarters  in  the  famous  “Stronghold,” 
where  for  months  they  defied  the  military  arm  of  the  Government 
to  bring  them  to  submission. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  around  Tule  Lake,  the 
writer  was  a private  in  Troop  K,  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry,  then  stationed  at 
Camp  Halleck,  Nevada.  With  a dozen  or  more  young  fellows  from 
the  eastern  states,  he  had  but  lately  joined  as  a recruit;  in  fact  only 
three  months  before  he  landed  in  New  York  from  the  shores  of  a 
little  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  famous  in  story  and 
song. 

The  new  arrivals  were  not  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  spending 
any  great  portion  of  their  military  terms  in  the  dull  routine  duties 
of  a frontier  post.  When  enlisting,  they  had  been  told  of  many  op- 
portunities for  active  service  “out  West,”  which  appealed  to  them. 
They  longed  for  adventure  and  excitement,  and  fervently  wished 
that  some  casus  belli  might  speedily  arise  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  of  what  kind  of  stuff  they  were  made. 

In  those  years  the  western  Indians  were  becoming  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  The  ever-in- 
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creasing  stream  of  land-seekers  forewarned  them  that  the  end  of 
their  long  dominion  was  approaching.  Unless  something  (they 
knew  not  what)  intervened,  their  hunting  grounds  would  soon  be 
overrun  by  pale-faces,  and  their  sequestered  valleys  and  grassy 
meads  disturbed.  These  conditions  and  this  spirit  were  manifest 
throughout  the  West;  recourse  to  arms  was  the  only  alternative 
open  to  them  to  avert  the  impending  peril. 

When  the  news  came  that  the  Modocs  were  murdering  settlers 
and  destroying  property  in  southern  Oregon  and  northern  Califor- 
nia, and  it  was  whispered  around  that  unless  the  uprising  was 
speedily  suppressed,  very  likely  K Troop  would  be  called  upon  to  go 
to  the  front,  a majority  of  the  men  hoped  that  the  trouble  might  not 
end  until  their  troop  could  have  a hand  in  bringing  it  to  a successful 
termination.  Such  is  the  thoughtless  way  in  which  young  and  im- 
mature minds  view  matters  of  the  most  serious  import;  with  them 
consequences  count  for  nothing. 

For  six  long  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  no  order  came.  Occasion- 
ally we  received  scraps  of  news  that  things  were  not  progressing 
favorably,  and  that  great  difficulty  was  being  experienced  in  bring- 
ing on  troops  and  supplies.  Transportation  facilities  in  that  region 
were  then  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Two  companies  of  volunteers 
were  being  organized  in  Oregon — one  by  Capt.  Harrison  Kelley  in 
Jacksonville,  the  other  by  Capt.  0.  C.  Applegate  in  Linkville  and 
vicinity — to  aid  in  punishing  the  Indians;  but  it  took  quite  awhile 
to  equip  them  and  get  them  to  the  front. 

One  cold  morning  in  January,  1873,  the  long  anticipated  hour 
at  last  arrived;  and  Troop  K received  the  order  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities.  Eagerly  and  hurriedly  everything  was  made 
ready;  the  second  day  after  receiving  the  summons  the  troop  en- 
trained at  Halleck  Station  on  the  Central  Pacific  for  Reno,  about 
250  miles  distant. 

Here  we  detrained  and,  mounting  our  hourses,  set  out  for  Fort 
Bidwell,  Surprise  Valley,  California,  150  miles  north.  Traveling 
through  Nevada  in  midwinter  is  anything  but  a picnic,  particularly 
when  one  must  camp  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  with  very  light  cov- 
ering, and  subsist  on  the  meager  allowance  of  food  issued  to  a U.  S. 
soldier  on  the  march.  So  the  enthusiasm  felt  at  starting  out  soon 
vanished,  and  the  journey  resolved  itself  into  a very  prosaic  affair. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Bidwell  about  the  last  of  the  month,  we  learned 
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from  some  wounded  soldiers  invalided  home  from  the  lava  beds  to 
barracks,  that  a desperate  fight  had  taken  place  near  the  Stronghold 
on  the  17th.  Lieut.-Col.  Wheaton,  commanding  some  three  hundred 
regulars,  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  Oregon  volunteers  under 
Captains  Kelley  and  Applegate,  entered  the  lava  beds  at  night,  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  Indians  and  driving  them  from  their 
natural  fortress.  The  battle  commenced  at  daylight  and  continued 
till  nightfall ; but  though  the  soldiers  had  a great  superiority  in  num- 
bers, all  their  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Indians  were  unavailing. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  descended  upon  the  jaded  combatants, 
the  retreat  was  sounded  and  the  chagrined  and  hungry  troopers 
straggled  back  through  the  rocks  to  their  camp,  leaving  the  vic- 
torious Modocs  in  possession  of  the  field.  Many  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  encounter;  even  Capt.  Perry,  second  in  com- 
mand, received  a severe  wound  in  his  arm  and  side. 

After  so  futile  an  effort  to  subdue  the  Indians,  even  with  a con- 
siderable force,  it  was  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments before  undertaking  any  further  aggressive  movement.  Our 
commander,  Col.  James  Biddle,  saw  the  necessity  of  hurrying  our 
movement  to  the  front.  So  leaving  Fort  Bidwell,  we  travelled  as 
fast  as  possible  through  snow  and  ice ; and  after  six  days  arrived  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Tule  Lake  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  lava 
beds.  Our  camping  place  was  known  as  the  Louis  Lanz  Ranch ; but 
the  owner  had  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  redskins  to  some  safer 
locality. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  fodder  for  our  horses  and  pack  mules 
was  now  becoming  serious;  no  hay  could  be  had,  and  what  little 
grass  there  might  be  was  snowed  under.  In  view  of  this  condition, 
we  were  directed  to  proceed  to  what  was  known  as  the  Applegate 
Ranch  on  Clear  Lake,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Tule  Lake.  There 
we  were  able  to  get  hay  and  grain;  and  as  the  weather  was  very 
severe,  we  remained  ten  days. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  ordered  by  Col.  Alvan  C.  Gil- 
lem  of  the  1st  Cavalry  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  temporary  head- 
quarters of  the  command,  which  had  been  established  at  Van  Bre- 
mer’s Ranch,  a few  miles  west  of  the  lava  beds.  A guide  was  furn- 
ished to  conduct  us  by  a little-used  Indian  trail  which  passed 
through  the  lava  rocks  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Stronghold. 
Strict  injunctions  were  given  not  to  fire  upon  or  molest  any  Indians 
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that  we  might  encounter  on  the  journey,  unless  they  took  the  aggres- 
sive. 

Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  an  influential  element  in  the 
eastern  states  had  become  active  in  an  endeavor  to  have  a radical 
change  made  in  the  methods  heretofore  followed  by  the  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  “Wards  of  the  Nation,”  especially  in  adjust- 
ing disputes.  It  was  alleged  that  the  military  authorities  were  too 
prone  to  have  resort  to  force,  even  in  matters  of  trivial  import; 
that  methods  up  to  that  time  had  been  cruel  and  inhuman,  contrary 
do  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and 
that  it  would  be  possible,  in  most  cases,  to  prevent  disturbances  by 
kindness  and  conciliation  rather  than  by  “big  stick”  tactics. 

Never  was  this  influence  stronger,  or  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
intrigue,  than  during  the  second  administration  of  President  Grant. 
When  it  was  learned  that  the  Modocs  were  fighting  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  heritage  against  the  alleged  encroachments  of  a 
turbulent  and  lawless  class  of  whites,  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  President  to  call  a halt  to  the  military  preparations 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Indians. 

He  finally  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a’ “Peace  Commission” 
to  go  upon  the  ground,  examine  into  and  report  upon  all  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue.  Until  such  commission  had  had  time 
to  investigate  and  report,  military  operations  were  to  be  at  a stand- 
still. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  was  General,  E.  R.  S.  Canby, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Hon.  A.  B.  Meacham, 
ex-commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon,  and  Rev.  Eleazer 
Thomas  of  California.  Though  its  purpose  was  well  intentioned 
and  praiseworthy,  the  commission  was  destined  for  a deplorable 
ending,  as  will  subsequently  appear. 

Our  journey  from  Clear  Lake  to  Van  Bremer’s  Ranch  was  made 
partly  over  a trail  that  I venture  to  say  had  never  been  traveled 
before  by  United  States  soldiers,  and  probably  not  since.  We 
crossed  the  famous  lava  beds  which  cover  an  area  of  probably 
about  ten  by  twelve  miles,  along  a dim  path,  invisible  to  ordinary 
eyes,  winding  through  endless  defiles,  or  narrow  passages  between 
immense  quantities  of  basaltic  rock,  scattered  in  great  confusion 
over  the  extensive  area.  As  we  passed  by  Sugar  Loaf  Peak,  one  of 
the  few  distinctive  features  of  the  lava  bed  region,  we  caught  sight 
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of  two  Indians  nearby;  but  they  quickly  scampered  out  of  sight  as 
soon  as  they  observed  us. 

It  was  difficult  to  restrain  some  of  the  boys  from  pursuing 
them ; but  our  orders  not  to  tire  or  attack  unless  fired  upon  were  im- 
perative. We  next  came  upon  a considerable  number  of  mountain 
sheep,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  to  see  how  these  peculiar  animals 
ran  with  the  greatest  fleetness  over  the  tract  of  crags  and  rocks,, 
across  yawning  chasms  and  piles  of  boulders. 

After  spending  almost  an  entire  day  in  crossing  this  unique 
and  freakish  expanse  of  broken  and  jagged  rock,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  scoria,  we  at  length  emerged  upon  a reasonably  good 
tract  and  reached  our  destination  about  sundown. 

We  found  a considerable  number  of  troops  at  Van  Bremer’s 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  1st  Cavalry.  General 
Canby  was  also  there,  but  had  not  assumed  active  command.  Two 
days  after  our  arrival,  a reconnoitering  expedition  of  three  troops, 
of  which  ours  was  one,  was  organized  to  proceed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  lava  beds,  and  observe,  if  possible,  what  the  Indians  were  doing. 
Both  General  Canby  and  Col.  Gillem  went  along. 

Proceeding  easterly,  skirting  for  some  miles  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  Lower  Klamath  Lake  and  then  ascending  a stretch  of  table- 
land, we  found  ourselves  upon  the  top  of  a bluff,  or  volcanic  escarp- 
ment, some  500  feet  above  the  surface  of  Tule  Lake  and  the  adjoin- 
ing lava  beds,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake  and  about  two- 
and-one-half  miles  from  “Captain”  Jack’s  Stronghold. 

We  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  dismounted.  From  that 
vantage  point,  the  eye  could  range  over  the  placid  expanse  of  Tule 
Lake  stretching  away  many  miles  northward  and  eastward,  while 
to  the  east  and  south  lay  the  seemingly  level  expanse  of  the  lava 
beds,  the  western  edge  of  which  began  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  on  which  we  were  halted. 

While  leisurely  gazing  over  the  imposing  landscape,  we  sudden- 
ly heard  a shout  from  the  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  then 
observed  an  Indian  waving  his  cap  and  yelling  out  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  with  the  “hyas  tyee.” 

General  Canby  and  Col.  Gillem  consulted  for  a time  over  the 
advisability  of  complying  with  the  request ; and  finally  agreed  that 
by  taking  their  six  shooters  along,  and  being  within  range  of  the  car- 
bines of  the  soldiers,  the  risk  was  negligible. 
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By  this  time  the  Modocs  had  become  aware  that  a commission 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  their  grievances,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  soldiers  were  not  to  molest  them.  The  officers  went 
down  afoot  to  the  spot  where  the  Indian!  was  awaiting  them ; had  a 
friendly  handshake  with  the  Modoc  spokesman,  and  “pow-wowed” 
with  him  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Meanwhile  those  in  the  dismounted  command  on  the  top  of  the 
bluff  were  interested  spectators  of  this  peculiar  conference;  but 
could  only  conjecture  as  to  what  was  being  said.  After  bidding 
the  Indian  “goodbye,”  the  officers  climbed  the  hill  in  safety;  and 
we  then  retraced  our  steps  to  Van  Bremer’s. 

During  the  short  time  we  were  there,  the  U.  S.  Army  paymas- 
ter visited  the  camp,  and  paid  the  men  their  bi-monthly  wage.  Sev- 
eral hundred  soldiers,  and  at  least  two  hundred  civilians — team- 
sters, packers,  scouts,  stockmen  and  settlers — and  even  a few  squaw- 
men,  were  there.  It  was  a motley  crowd,  and  all  had  money. 

A saturnalia  of  gambling  naturally  followed.  It  would  have 
done  the  heart  of  a Forty-niner  good  to  behold  the  layouts  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  sportingly  inclined;  and  brought  back  to  his 
mind  ‘ ‘ the  days  of  old  and  the  days  of  gold.  ” “ Monte  ’ ’ seemed  to 
be  the  favorite  game,  while  “ Chuck-a-Luck, ” “Honest  John”  and 
“Twenty-one”  had  their  votaries. 

The  games  were  dealt  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  upon  blan- 
kets spread  upon  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  No  limit  was  placed 
upon  the  amount  you  chose  to  hazard,  provided  you  didn’t  exceed  the 
bank-roll;  “your  money  and  your  conscience,”  was  the  motto.  With 
supreme  recklessness,  soldier  and  civilian  alike  risked  his  last  dol- 
lar upon  the  turn  of  a card.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  bulk 
of  the  money  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a few  men ; and  the  gamb- 
ling fever  subsided  for  the  time  being. 

The  peace  commissioners  being  anxious  to  make  progress  with 
the  important  task  assigned  them  by  the  President,  it  was  decided 
to  break  camp  at  Van  Bremer’s  and  move  the  command  of  Col.  Gil- 
lem  closer  to  the  Stronghold.  This  was  presumably  to  impress  the 
Indians,  should  they  be  obdurate  in  their  demands,  that  they  might 
expect  to  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  armed  forces  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

About  the  last  of  March  we  moved  to  a point  selected  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Tule  Lake  and  by  the  foot  of  the  bluff  where 
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General  Canby  and  Colonel  Gillem  held  the  “pow-wow”  with  the 
representative  of  “Captain”  Jack  a few  days  before.  At  the  same 
time  another  camp,  of  which  Col.  Mason  was  the  commander,  with 
between  three  and  four  hundred  soldiers,  was  established  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  lake  and  about  three  miles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Stronghold. 

Every  few  days  an  Indian  emissary  would  come  in  from  “Cap- 
tain” Jack  to  talk  with  the  peace  commissioners  regarding  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  a council.  Even  “Captain”  Jack  once  ap- 
proached within  half  a mile  of  the  camp,  and  had  a talk  with  Gen. 
Canby  and  Mr.  Meacham.  It  was  finally  mutually  agreed  that  a 
council  tent  should  be  pitched  at  a point  half  a mile  east  of  our 
camp,  and  nearby  the  trail  leading  to  the  Stronghold. 

April  11th  was  the  date  set  for  the  big  “pow-wow,”  and  it  was 
agreed  that  not  more  than  five  were  to  represent  either  side  at  the 
conference.  All  those  participating  were  to  come  unarmed.  On  the 
evening  of  the  10th  all  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  fate- 
ful meeting  on  the  morrow. 

Boston  Charlie,  one  of  the  Indian  leaders,  came  into  camp  that 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Gen.  Canby  and  his  col- 
leagues to  the  rendezvous  in  the  morning.  I recollect  him  well ; his 
appearance  and  actions  made  quite  an  impression  upon  me  at  the 
time,  for  I scrutinized  him  closely,  and  that  impression  has  never 
been  effaced.  He  was  a stocky  little  Indian,  of  the  California  “Dig- 
ger” type,  not  much  over  five  feet  in  height;  his  dress  was  that 
worn  by  the  ordinary  civilian  of  the  working  class — brown  coat, 
calico  shirt,  dark  pants  and  cap,  all  a little  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  expression  on  his  face  showed  dogged  determination  and 
his  eye  was  of  the  keenest,  but  his  glance  was  rather  sly  and  fur- 
tive. His  appearance  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  redskin  war- 
riors of  popular  fiction,  or  the  plains  Indian  of  a later  day.  He 
spoke  English  fairly  well,  went  through  the  camp  and  among  the 
soldiers  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  talked  freely  about  the  trou- 
ble between  his  people  and  the  government ; and  expressed  the  opin- 
ion there  would  be  no  more  fighting. 

A few  months  later  this  same  Charlie  mounted  the  scaffold  at 
Fort  Klamath  with  firm  step  and  seemingly  the  most  stoical  indif- 
ference ; his  only  request  was  for  a “chaw”  of  tobacco — in  expiation 
of  his  treacherous  conduct  on  this  occasion — such  was  the  judgment 
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of  the  military  court.  But  can  it  be  said  impartially  that  the  sen- 
tence was  a just  one ; or  that  it  was  right  to  condemn  him  accord- 
ing to  our  standards?  However,  he  died  like  a brave  man  and  up- 
held the  traditions  of  his  race. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  all  were  astir  bright  and  early. 
Our  camp  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  already  mentioned ; 
and  about  halfway  up  the  bluff  a signal  station  from  which  mes- 
sages were  exchanged  with  Col.  Mason’s  command  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Stronghold  had  been  established.  After  breakfast  all 
the  men  of  the  camp,  except  those  engaged  in  special  duties  gath- 
ered in  the  vicinity  of  the  signal  station,  a point  of  vantage  from 
which  all  the  preliminary  movements  of  those  about  to  participate 
in  the  peace  conference  could  be  seen. 

From  that  point  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  prevailing  in  that 
region,  the  council  tent  seemed  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,  although  actually  a little  more  than  half  a mile.  The  day 
was  ideal ; the  April  sun  shone  brightly  from  a cloudless  sky.  Not  a 
ripple  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  lake;  and  the  air  was  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  myriads  of  delicate  wild-flowers  that  grow  in 
the  spring-time  among  the  rocks  and  boulders  of  that  semi-arid 
region. 

About  eight  or  nine  o’clock  we  saw  Gen.  Canby,  Mr.  Meacham, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  leave  headquarters;  and,  accompanied  by 
Boston  Charlie,  set  out  on  foot,  (Meacham  was  mounted)  towards 
the  council  tent.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  L.  S.  Dyer,  Indian  Agent 
of  the  Klamath  reservation,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Commission,  started  out  afoot  for  the  same 
destination,  accompanied  by  Riddle,  the  interpreter  and  his  squaw 
“Toby,”  the  latter  mounted  on  a pony. 

All  members  of  the  party  arrived  about  the  same  time,  upon 
the  level  piece  of  ground  where  the  council  tent  was  pitched.  They 
stood  and  talked  a little  while,  evidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Modoc  contingent,  which  they  soon  saw  approaching  around  the 
bend  of  the  lake.  In  a few  moments  we  also  caught  sight  of  ‘ ‘ Cap- 
tain” Jack  and  his  fellows  advancing  towards  the  group  of  white- 
men. 

When  they  met  there  was  a general  handshake;  and  from  the 
manner  and  movements  of  all  concerned,  we  surmised  that  the  greet- 
ings were  cordial. 
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After  a brief  time  spent  in  this  manner,  all  moved  towards  the 
council  tent,  which  to  us  they  seemed  to  enter;  but  they  actually 
stopped  on  the  east  side  of  the  tent.  Then  all  sat  down  upon  some 
large  stones  that  had  been  placed  there  by  the  Indians,  and  began 
their  deliberations.  We  observers  on  the  bluff  expressed  our  opin- 
ions as  to  what  the  result  of  the  conference  would  be. 

Some  thought  an  amicable  arrangement  would  be  reached  by  a 
compromise  whereby  a part  of  the  Tule  Lake  country  would  be 
given  to  “Captain”  Jack  as  a reservation  for  his  people.  This 
would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  placing  them  on  the  Klamath 
reservation,  to  which  they  had  a great  repugnance.  Others  rea- 
soned that  as  the  Tule  Lake  country  was  already  well  settled  by 
whites,  the  government,  after  allowing  them  to  take  up  the  land, 
could  not  now  consistently  eject  them ; but  no  one  considered  it  pos- 
sible that  the  peace  conference  would  end  in  bloodshed. 

As  we  sat  there  whiling  away  the  time  for  probably  an  hour  or 
so,  awaiting  the  conference  to  disperse,  suddenly  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  signal  station  shouted,  “They’re  tiring  on  the  peace 
tent.  ’ ’ Just  as  he  spoke,  we  saw  the  white  men  run  from  behind  the 
tent  and  scatter  in  different  directions;  at  the  same  time  puffs  of 
smoke  arose  from  near  the  tent,  followed  by  the  rapid  report  of 
several  shots.  Instantly  every  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  darted 
down  the  hillside  to  the  line  of  tents  below  where  our  arms  were 
stacked. 

We  knew  then  that  the  proverbial  treachery  of  the  Indian  was 
again  exemplified.  Each  man  grabbed  his  gun  and  started  at  top 
speed  towards  the  council  tent ; but  before  we  had  gone  many  steps, 
the  command  “fall  in”  rang  out  clear  and  strong,  and  the  military 
instinct  of  obedience  prevailed  over  our  individual  or  human  im- 
pulses. We  quickly  formed  in  line  and  were  given  the  command, 
“Forward,  march:  double  time,  march”;  and  started  off  at  a good 
stiff  gait. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  reach  the  “peace  tent.”  On  the  way  we 
met  long-legged  Dyer  running  towards  camp,  almost  out  of  breath 
and  greatly  excited ; a short  distance  behind  him  came  ‘ ‘ Toby,  ’ ’ the 
squaw.  Both  had  been  shot  at  by  the  Modocs  several  times  as  they 
ran  and  dodged,  but  escaped  without  a scratch.  Luckily  for  them, 
the  Indians  had  larger  game  to  absorb  their  attention.  Riddle,  the 
interpreter,  had  taken  a different  route  to  reach  headquarters. 
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When  we  reached  the  tent,  a gruesome  sight  was  presented  to 
our  view.  About  twenty  feet  to  the  south  lay  General  Canby,  on  his 
back ; his  body  was  pierced  by  three  bullets,  and  all  of  his  clothing 
had  been  removed  by  the  Indians.  A little  farther  off  to  the  south 
and  west  lay  the  dead  body  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  also  stark  naked ; 
and  a short  distance  from  the  tent  on  the  north  and  west,  we  found 
Mr.  Meacham  lying  on  his  side  and  stripped  of  all  his  clothing 
save  a pair  of  red  flannel  drawers. 

He  had  been  partly  scalped;  in  their  hurry,  they  left  the  job 
incomplete.  Dr.  Cabaniss,  a physician  of  Yreka,  California,  who 
accompanied  the  troops,  found  by  examination  that  life  was  not  ex- 
tinct; so  he  poured  a little  whiskey  from  his  flask  down  the  throat 
of  Mr.  Meacham,  who  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. His  wounds  did  not  prove  fatal ; by  careful  nursing  and 
medical  skill,  he  soon  regained  his  former  strength  and  vigor  and 
enjoyed  life  for  several  years  thereafter  at  his  famous  homestead  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon. 

Meacham  was  an  ardent  prohibitionist ; and  during  his  long  life 
never  indulged  in  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  said  that  when  after- 
wards informed  of  it,  he  greatly  resented  the  action  of  Dr.  Cabaniss 
in  using  whiskey  to  resuscitate  him!  Three  of  his  children,  Hon. 
George  F.  Meacham,*  Mrs.  J.  W.  Redington  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Prather 
now  reside  in  Seattle. 

Gen.  Canby,  a man  of  unblemished  character,  with  an  excellent 
record  in  the  Civil  War,  was  sixty-eight  years  old.  He  was  of  a 
most  kindly  disposition  and  unassuming  manner;  and  enjoyed  in  a 
marked  degree  the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  who  served  under 
him.  Of  the  unfortunate  divine  who  perished  with  Gen.  Canby  in 
the  praiseworthy  effort  to  stop  bloodshed  and  harmonize  difficulties, 
I know  nothing ; but  presume  he  must  have  been  worthy  of  selection 
by  President  Grant  as  a member  of  so  important  a commission. 

All  who  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  perfidious  and  cowardly  mur- 
der, where  the  folly  of  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  wily  and  fero- 
cious Indian  was  again  demonstrated,  were  inflamed  by  a desire  for 
speedy  vengeance.  The  first  impulse  of  the  hot-headed  young  men 
was  to  press  forward  towards  the  Stronghold,  and  inflict  summary 
punishment  upon  the  whole  brood  of  accursed  redskins. 

*Mr.  Meacham’s  death  has  occurred  since  the  writing  of  this  narrative. 
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But,  fortunately,  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  Had  we  then,  in 
our  unpreparedness,  advanced  into  the  lava  beds,  there  would  have 
been  few,  if  any,  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  disastrous  adventure.  At 
the  command  of  our  superior  officers  we  slowly  and  reluctantly  re- 
traced our  steps  to  camp. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  that  the  firing  on  the  Council  tent 
was  announced,  a signal  message  from  Col.  Mason’s  command  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  some  Modocs  had  approached  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  camp,  and  raising  a white  flag,  asked  that  the 
big  tyees  come  out  for  a pow-wow.  Col.  Mason  thereupon  delegated 
Col.  W.  H.  Boyle  and  Lt.  Walter  Sherwood  to  go  and  see  what  was 
wanted. 

When  the  two  had  got  within  a short  distance  of  the  Modoc  con- 
tingent, the  latter  opened  fire  upon  them,  killing  Lt.  Sherwood,  but 
missed  Col.  Boyle,  who  ran  back  to  camp  uninjured.  If  further 
proof  were  needed  that  the  Indians  deliberately  planned  the  killing 
of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  this  incident  furnished  it.  In  their 
illogical  minds  the  idea  found  lodgment  that  if  the  commanders  were 
killed  the  soldiers  would  go  home  and  leave  the  Indians  in  posses- 
sion of  their  hunting  grounds.  They  soon  learned  that  their  treach- 
erous conduct  had  the  opposite  effect. 

Preparations  were  now  begun  for  a purpose  which  everyone 
knew,  though  little  or  nothing  was  said  about  it ; the  Indians  had  to 
be  punished,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  temporizing  and  peace- 
talking  policy  had  a sanguinary  and  sudden  ending;  and  was  dis- 
credited. Militarism  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  strong 
arm  of  Uncle  Sam  was  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  upon 
those  savages  such  chastisement  for  their  misdeeds  as  would  not  be 
forgotten  in  a generation. 

The  signal  corps  was  kept  busy  sending  and  receiving  mes- 
sages between  our  Camp  and  that  of  Col.  Mason.  A concerted  at- 
tack was  to  be  made  upon  the  Indians  by  the  troops  of  both  camps, 
so  that  danger  of  failure  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  By  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  three  days  after  the  murder  of  Gen.  Canby, 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  starting  the  punitive  expedition. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  troops  of  our  camp  moved  silently  out ; 
we  had  somewhat  over  300  men,  two-thirds  cavalry,  but  dismounted 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  admit  of 
movements  on  horseback.  Col.  Mason,  with  about  the  same  number, 
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moved  at  the  same  time  with  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  us. 
We  advanced  in  single  file,  each  with  carbine  and  sixty  rounds  of 
ammunition;  in  his  haversack,  each  carried  fifteen  hardtack  and  a 
small  piece  of  bacon  to  sustain  the  inner  man  while  the  fight  might 
last. 

It  was  a beautiful  and  balmy  night;  not  a breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  nor  could  the  slightest  sound  to  break  the  prevailing  still- 
ness be  heard  from  any  direction.  Everything  was  so  ominously 
silent  as  to  seem  really  uncanny.  There  was  no  moonlight;  but  a 
star-bespangled  sky  afforded  enough  light  to  enable  us  to  pick  our 
foot-steps  over  the  jagged  rocks  without  stumbling.  We  were  cau- 
tioned not  to  make  the  slightest  noise  lest  the  Indians  become  aware 
of  our  movement,  and  thus  very  likely  prevent  our  forming  a junc- 
tion with  the  forces  of  Col.  Mason. 

At  this  time  we  were  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Green, 
a capable  and  efficient  officer.  Moving  noiselessly  along  the  south- 
ern margin  of  the  lake,  past  the  spot  where  the  tragedy  of  the  peace 
tent  was  enacted,  every  breast  was  filled  with  a desire  to  avenge 
the  treachery.  Our  progress  was  unavoidably  slow;  but  everything 
went  well  until  just  after  we  had  passed  the  corner  of  the  lake  at 
the  southwest  angle  of  the  triangular  shaped  lava  peninsula  that 
jutted  for  more  than  a mile  into  Tule  Lake.  Upon  that  peninsula, 
near  its  apex,  the  Stronghold  was  situated. 

The  intention  was  for  both  forces  to  approach  from  opposite 
directions  and  form  a junction  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
base  of  the  triangle ; and  then  close  in  on  the  Stronghold,  compell- 
ing the  Modocs  to  surrender  or  be  driven  into  the  lake.  Something 
unexpected  quite  upset  this  well-laid  plan.  The  infantry  contingent 
of  our  force  was  in  the  lead,  groping  its  way  over  heaps  of  broken 
rock  and  around  cavernous  pits  that  impeded  its  progress,  when 
one  of  the  men  stumbled  and  accidentally  discharged  his  gun. 

The  sudden  report  of  the  rifle  caused  every  man  to  halt  in  his 
tracks  and  hold  his  breath ; but  before  the  sound  died  away,  another 
more  ominous,  and  seemingly  not  a hundred  yards  away,  broke  upon 
our  ears.  It  was  the  warning  cry  of  an  Indian  picket,  “wow-ow- 
ow,”  made  by  rapidly  tapping  the  half -opened  mouth  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  emitting  a “wow”  sound  at  the  same  time. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a vast  stretch  of  lava  beds,  extending 
for  miles  on  every  side  but  one,  and  on  that  the  waters  of  the  lake ; 
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in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  without  accurate  knowledge  of  our  loca- 
tion, and  in  close  proximity  to  our  lurking  foe,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  boulder  and  crevice.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  we 
heard  that  weird  and  awesome  signal,  making  known  our  location 
to  his  bloodthirsty  fellows,  for  the  moment  onr  hats  seemed  lifted 
by  some  unusual  action,  the  blood  left  our  cheeks  and  great  beads  of 
perspiration  stood  out  upon  our  foreheads'? 

While  in  dreadful  expectancy,  and  much  quicker  than  I can 
tell  it,  there  burst  forth  from  every  crag,  fissure  and  cavern  that 
same  blood-curdling  war  signal,  as  if  the  rocky  peninsula  were  alive 
with  ten  thousand  fiendish  redskins  ready  to  bear  down  upon  and 
annihilate  us.  The  mouth  of  every  Modoc  sent  forth  that  terrifying 
cry,  every  gloomy  recess  and  cavern  took  it  up ; and  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake  the  echo  kept  rever- 
berating until  only  a whisper  of  it  came  back  to  us  from  the  naked 
bluffs  beyond. 

Not  until  dawn  began  to  break  and  our  eyes  could  discern  the 
landmarks  around  us,  did  that  spell  of  dread  and  stupefaction  seem 
to  depart.  As  the  darkness  vanished  and  objects  became  visible, 
firing  began  on  our  front.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have  anticipated 
the  intention  of  uniting  our  forces  against  them,  and  set  out  with  all 
their  power  and  cunning  to  prevent  it. 

I belonged  to  a detachment  of  cavalry  that  halted  on  a rocky 
eminence  from  which  we  could  observe  what  was  transpiring  on  our 
right.  There  the  infantry,  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  form  a 
junction  with 'Col.  Mason’s  command,  whose  men— judging  from  the 
frequent  rattle  of  firearms  in  the  distance— were  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  were  compelled  to  turn  and  face  the  Indians  who 
were  annoying  them  by  persistent  sniping  on  the  flank. 

We  could  plainly  see  how  the  fighting  progressed.  The  soldiers, 
abont  five  paces  apart,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers;  and  after 
advancing  at  a run  where  the  ground  would  admit  for  a short  dis- 
tance, would  then  fall  flat  on  the  ground  behind  some  cover,  observe 
the  spot  where  the  smoke  of  the  Indians  ’ rifle  came  from,  fire  at  that 
spot,  then  jump  up  and  advance  again.  We  would  frequently  get  a 
glimpse  of  a Modoc  dodging  cautiously  behind  the  jutting  rocks. 

When  they  caught  sight  of  a blue-coat,  we  would  see  the  puff 
of  smoke,  and  hear  the  soft  ping  of  the  ‘‘Henry”  rifle  in  contrast 
to  the  sharp  bang  of  the  soldier’s  gun.  The  Indians  didn’t  waste 
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any  ammunition,  for  they  knew  the  difficulty  of  replenishing  their 
stock.  A great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  this  kind  of  desultory 
fighting,  the  Modocs  gradually  retiring  towards  their  Stronghold. 

Under  such  circumstances  time  certainly  flies.  As  we  sat  on 
the  mound  of  rocks  watching  the  “doughboys”  and  the  redskins 
playing  the  game  of  hide  and  seek  and  snipe,  and  occasionally 
munching  a hardtack,  we  suddenly  received  orders  to  move  to  the 
front.  Only  then  did  we  realize  that  we  had  been  there  for  hours, 
and  noticed  that  the  sun  was  rapidly  sinking  towards  the  west. 

During  the  day  a pack  mule  carrying  a small  ICohorn  mortar 
not  more  than  thirty  inches  in  length,  was  led  along  a kind  of  trail 
by  the  edge  of  the  lake  where  the  action  of  the  water  had  made  the 
surface  of  the  lava  rocks  reasonably  smooth.  This  baby  mortar, 
intended  for  throwing  shells  into  the  Stronghold  just  before  an 
assault  was  to  be  made,  arrived  safely  at  our  command. 

After  having  been  onlookers  up  to  that  time,  our  troops  were 
ordered  to  advance  up  the  peninsula,  keeping  close  to  the  lake  until 
we  were  slightly  in  advance  of  the  engaged  infantry.  Then  we  were 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  facing  the  outer  works  of  the  Modoc 
citadel. 

When  the  natural  formation  did  not  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  their  fortification,  the  Indians  had  constructed  artificial  barriers 
of  stone  about  four  feet  in  height  as  breast-works  with  loop-holes  to 
shoot  through.  We  were  now  facing  several  of  these  defenses,  from 
behind  which  the  Indians  took  frequent  shots  at  us.  To  make  our 
attack  more  certain  of  success,  the  little  mortar  was  now  brought 
up  and  placed  in  position  for  shelling  the  breastworks. 

The  position  taken  was  immediately  behind  Troop  iK,  and  we 
were  to  lie  prone  while  it  was  being  fired.  It  was  loaded,  sighted 
and  touched  off ; but  through  some  oversight  or  defect  the  shell,  in- 
stead of  being  hurled  behind  the  breastworks,  fell  about  fifteen  feet 
in  front  of  our  line  and  spun  around,  hissing  and  sputtering  like  a 
thing  of  life.  Some  of  the  men  jumped  up  and  started  to  run ; others 
seemed  too  dazed  to  move,  and  looked  upon  the  antics  of  the  shell 
as  if  they  were  “charmed”  by  it. 

An  officer  who  took  in  the  situation  and  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  the  men  were  exposed,  shouted  “Everyone  lie  close  to  the 
ground.”  He  was  instantly  obeyed  and  then  the  thing  exploded, 
scattering  fragments  through  the  air  in  every  direction;  no  one 
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was  hit,  but  everyone  was  badly  scared.  The  next  shot  was  more 
successful  and  fell  behind  the  works;  and  was  followed  by  several 
others  equally  well  directed. 

The  shells  from  a mortar  in  their  trajectory  describe  a curve, 
or  arc  of  a circle,  and  are  visible  in  their  course  to  the  eye;  this 
caused  the  Indians  to  waste  some  good  ammunition  trying  to  hit  the 
fiery  projectile  as  it  descended  in  their  proximity.  We  were  now 
ordered  to  charge  at  “double  time,”  which  we  did  with  a will,  fir- 
ing, running,  stumbling  and  clambering  over  rocks,  the  Indians 
pegging  away  at  us  in  the  meantime  until  we  reached  the  breast- 
works. Most  of  these  we  found  abandoned,  the  Indians  not  seeming 
to  relish  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

But  behind  a barrier  which  three  or  four  of  us  reached  at  the 
same  moment,  a Modoc  had  the  temerity  to  remain  until  one  of  our 
party  named  Johnson  looked  over  it  and  received  a bullet  through 
the  head,  killing  him  instantly.  The  Indian  disappeared  like  a flash 
through  the  crevices  in  the  rocks.  In  this  charge  a few  were  killed 
and  wounded,  though  I never  learned  the  exact  number.  As  it  was 
now  getting  dusk  ,we  were  ordered  to  bivouac  on  the  line  just  taken. 

Supper  that  night  consisted  of  a few  hardtack  and  a piece  of 
fat  bacon.  Our  longing  for  a cup  of  coffee  as  a bracer  was  in  vain. 
We  sat,  lay  or  crouched  among  the  lava  rocks  throughout  the  night, 
tightly  gripping  our  carbines ; and  found  very  little  rest. 

In  the  morning  we  had  orders  to  again  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  unite  our  line  with  that  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula.  With  that  object,  our  command  all  moved  to  the  right, 
keeping  up  at  the  same  time  an  intermittent  exchange  of  shots  with 
the  Indians  hovering  on  our  left,  equally  intent  upon  keeping  the 
two  commands  apart. 

As  we  moved  eastward,  the  character  of  the  ground  became 
rougher,  and  the  persistence  of  the  redskins  in  attacking  us  on  the 
flank  more  annoying.  We  could  make  little  if  any  headway;  and, 
judging  from  the  distant  report  of  firearms  in  that  direction,  the 
other  command  was  not  having  any  better  success  in  its  efforts  to 
reach  us. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  retrace  our  steps,  take  a posi- 
tion as  close  as  possible  to  the  Stronghold,  and  attempt  to  storm  it 
the  next  morning.  In  conformity  with  the  change  of  plans,  we  strag- 
gled back,  tired  and  hungry,  through  the  rocks,  harassed  all  the 
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time  by  a galling  fire,  to  very  near  the  place  we  occupied  the  night 
before,  though  a little  closer  to  the  Stronghold. 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  second  day;  and  our  stomachs 
and  haversacks  were  empty.  Though  the  prospect  of  another  sleep- 
less night  among  the  rocks  was  not  a pleasant  outlook,  not  a murmur 
was  heard ; everyone  felt  that  the  Modoc  fortress  must  be  taken  at 
any  cost,  and  the  foul  murder  of  Gen.  Canby  avenged.  As  the  even- 
ing advanced,  the  Indians  became  much  more  active  than  on  the 
previous  night;  they  moved  out  from  the  Stronghold,  and  in  the 
darkness  approached  very  near  to  our  line. 

At  times  they  would  call  us  in  very  plain,  if  not  classical  Eng- 
lish, names  unfit  to  print.  Then  our  men  would  pour  a regular  vol- 
ley at  the  point  whence  the  voices  came ; but  this  was  ineffective,  as 
the  Modocs  kept  a screen  of  rock  between  themselves  and  danger. 

They  continued  these  tricks  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  moving  along  the  line  from  one  place  to  another;  and  shout- 
ing frequent  volleys  of  profanity  at  the  soldiers.  The  boys  in  blue 
were  not  above  returning  the  compliment  in  just  as  choice  billings- 
gate. We  afterwards  found  out  that  they  were  feeling  for  a weak 
place  to  pass  through  our  line. 

As  our  eyes  turned  toward  the  Stronghold  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  evident  that  no  change  had  taken  place  during  the  night. 
If  a soldier’s  hat  was  raised  upon  a gun  barrel,  it  quickly  became  a 
target  for  the  watchful  foe.  Gradually,  however,  it  dawned  upon 
us  that  the  Indians  had  played  us  a foxy  trick. 

Vvdien  it  was  good  daylight  the  command  was  given  for  the 
whole  line  to  advance.  As  we  raised  from  our  recumbent  positions 
we  become  aware  that  there  were  hostiles  behind  us,  for  bullets  be- 
gan whizzing  from  that  direction  as  well  as  from  the  front. 

We  pressed  forward,  however,  heedless  of  what  might  be  be- 
hind, fully  determined  to  enter  the  Stronghold  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  task  was  much  easier  than  we  had  anticipated,  for  we 
found  only  a few  crippled  and  wounded  Modocs  holding  the  place ; 
all  the  others  had  decamped  during  the  night,  and  were  now  some- 
where in  our  rear. 

A few  wounded,  left  as  a sort  of  decoy,  kept  fighting  to  the  last ; 
they  expected  no  quarter,  and  none  was  given.  After  a long  and 
arduous  effort  we  had  attained  the  coveted  goal,  but  the  quarry  had 
escaped  us. 
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The  famous  “Stronghold”  that  we  had  heard  so  much  about, 
and  which  had  taken  so  many  fantastic  shapes  in  our  imagination, 
was  nothing  more  than  a deep  dish-shaped  hole,  or  cavernous  de- 
pression, perhaps  an  old  crater,  about  a hundred  yards  in  diameter. 
It  was  encircled  by  reefs  of  basaltic  rock,  and  the  surrounding 
ground  gradually  sloped  away  from  the  edge;  manned  by  cool- 
headed  and  determined  men,  with  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
it  would  have  been  a very  difficult  place  to  take  by  assault. 

When  we  entered  the  foul-smelling  and  nauseous  hole,  heaps 
of  bones,  rags  and  filth  of  every  kind  were  seen  all  over  the  place, 
and  here  and  there  the  body  of  a dead  Indian,  some  mutilated.  I 
remember  distinctly  seeing  the  head  of  a Modoc  severed  from,  the 
trunk,  perhaps  by  some  soldier,  that  was  as  black  as  the  darkest 
native  of  the  Congo.  Passing  troopers  generally  saluted  it  with  a 
vicious  kick. 

One  incident  connected  with  the  taking  of  this  Indian  fortress 
has  never  been  mentioned  in  print,  and  but  little  orally.  When 
'Company  K,  1st  'Cavalry,  to  which  I belonged,  at  the  time  under  the 
command  of  a lieutenant,  a West  Point  graduate,  whose  name  I will 
refrain  from  mentioning,  and  while  others  were  doing  what  they 
could  for  the  few  wounded,  though  still  fighting  Indians,  we  found  a 
squaw,  probably  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  squatted  on  her 
haunches  among  the  rocks  on  the  edge  of  the  Stronghold.  Her  gray 
hair  was  hanging  in  disorder  over  her  wizened  and  wrinkled  coun- 
tenance; her  long  and  emaciated  arms  were  bare,  and  her  skinny 
hands,  with  finger  nails  like  the  talons  of  some  bird  of  prey,  rested 
on  either  knee. 

As  we  were  passing  by  this  wretched  specimen  of  super-annu- 
ated  humanity,  abandoned  to  her  fate  by  her  own  people,  as  too  old 
and  feeble  to  be  taken  along,  we  stopped  to  gaze  upon  her,  but  with 
no  thought  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  such  a helpless  being. 
Probably  she  knew  that  no  prisoners  were  being  taken,  or  had  a 
presentiment  of  impending  danger;  so  while  we  looked  at  her,  she 
piteously  whined  in  plain  enough  language,  “Me  hurt  no  one;  me 
very  old  woman;  me  no  fight.” 

Turning  his  cold  blue  eye  upon  her,  Lieut. said,  “Is 

there  anyone  here  who  will  put  that  old  hag  out  of  the  way?”  A 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  said,  “I’ll  fix 
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her,  Lieutenant.”  He  then  deliberately  placed  his  carbine  to  her 
head  and  blew  out  her  brains. 

We  then  moved  forward ; not  a word  was  said,  but  some  strong 
expressions  in  the  minds  and  on  the  lips  of  the  men  dared  not  find 
utterance.  I do  not  believe  that  there  was  another  man  in  the  com- 
pany, save  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  and  the  epauletted  officer, 
who  didn’t  feel  shocked  at  such  inhumanity. 

Many  years  ago  this  lieutenant  retired  from  the  army,  and  be- 
came a wealthy  manufacturer  in  a large  industrial  city  of  Illinois. 
Less  than  a decade  ago,  I received  a copy  of  a newspaper  published 
there,  containing  an  account  of  his  death,  and  three  columns  of  ful- 
some eulogy  of  this  “splendid  citizen  and  Christian  gentleman.” 
Reading  it,  I wondered  if  any  memory  of  the  poor  old  Modoc  squaw, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  wantonly  murdered  years  ago  in  the  lava 
beds,  ever  came  before  his  vision  as  he  lay  awaiting  the  summons 
to  appear  before  his  Creator! 

This  incident  goes  to  show  that  humanity  is  about  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  not  to  any  great  extent  affected  by  religion, 
language  or  national  boundaries.  In  some  men  of  every  clime  and 
color,  the  barbaric  instinct  only  slumbers ; and  is  easily  aroused  to 
action  when  passions  are  aroused,  and  nations  or  individuals  are 
engaged  in  deadly  strife.  That  only  the  other  fellow  is  capable  of 
doing  acts  of  that  kind  is  a theory  disproved. 

While  the  Stronghold  was  in  our  hands,  the  main  body  of  the 
hostiles  was  still  at  large.  Our  next  move  was  to  return  to  camp 
and  make  preparations  to  head  off  the  Indians  in  case  they  should 
evacuate  the  lava  beds ; and  our  steps  were  turned  in  that  direction. 

It  was  only  about  tiwo  and  one-half  miles  of  rough  trail;  but 
before  we  had  trudged  any  considerable  part  of  the  distance,  all 
began  to  feel  the  cumulative  effects  of  sleepless  nights,  strenuous 
days  and  empty  stomachs;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  camp,  we 
were  “all  in.”  Never  have  I been  so  completely  exhausted  as  after 
that  walk  to  camp  at  the  end  of  the  memorable  three  days’  fight. 

On  our  return  journey,  about  half  a mile  from  the  Stronghold, 
we  found  the  mutilated  body  of  a packer  who  had  left  camp  early  in 
the  morning  with  a pack-mule  carrying  supplies  for  the  men  on  the 
firing  line.  He  had  no  idea  of  meeting  any  Indians,  as  he  thought 
we  had  hemmed  them  in.  Some  who  had  broken  through  met  him, 
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killed  both  man  and  mule,  and  flattened  the  packer’s  head  between 
two  rocks  to  almost  the  thickness  of  one’s  hand. 

After  our  arrival  in  camp,  a mess  of  well-cooked  beans  and 
coffee  had  a wonderful  effect  in  restoring  our  impaired  vitality. 
Dinner  over,  we  saddled  our  horses  and  accompanied  by  Donald 
McKay  and  his  twenty-five  Warm  Spring  Indian  scouts,  started;  to 
encircle  the  lava  beds  with  the  object  of  locating  the  escaped  Mo- 
docs.  Towards  sundown,  when  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
lava  beds  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sorrass  Lake,  the  scouts  came  upon 
two  Modocs,  whom  they  killed  and  scalped. 

We  camped  close  by  where  this  happened;  and  that  night  the 
Warm  Spring  Indians  held  a scalp  dance  in  celebration  of  their 
victory  over  the  two  Modocs.  They  howled  and  danced  all  night 
long  with  hands  joined  in  a circle,  while  one  brave  held  a pole  in  the 
center  from  which  both  scalps  dangled. 

So  strenuous  was  the  barbaric  performance  that  the  partici- 
pants worked  themselves  nearly  into  a frenzy  of  excitement,  while 
the  perspiration  streamed  from  their  almost  naked  bodies.  These 
Warm  Spring  Indians,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Modocs,  enter- 
tained a wholesome  dread  of  them  begotten  of  many  encounters  in 
bygone  days ; and  would  not  think  of  fighting  them  man  for  man. 

McKay  and  his  dusky  scouts  returned  to  camp  next  day,  and 
our  command  spent  a few  days  looking  around  for  some  traces  of 
the  Indians.  Finding  none,  we  concluded  that  they  must  still  be 
somewhere  in  the  lava  beds.  Then  we  also  returned  to  camp,  which 
was  all  flurry  and  excitement;  more  than  two  score  of  dead  and 
wounded  were  there,  and  we  soon  learned  what  the  Modocs  had 
been  doing  in  our  absence. 

In  the  early  evening  a few  days  after  our  departure,  a fire  was 
noted  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the  lava  beds ; and  it  was  right- 
ly conjectured  that  Captain  Jack  and  his  band  were  still  there.  To 
determine  the.  correctness  of  this  view,  a detachment  of  sixty-odd 
artillery  men  from  Presidio,  California,  under  Maj.  Evan  Thomas, 
was  ordered  to  make  a reconnoissance  the  next  morning.  McKay 
and  his  Indian  scouts  were  also  instructed  to  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection through  the  lava  beds,  and  keep  somewhere  near  Maj.  Thom- 
as’ command. 

The  detachment  started  about  7 o ’clock,  intending  to  be  back  by 
sundown.  About  noon,  after  traveling  some  four  miles  through  the 
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rocks,  without  seeing  anything  to  indicate  the  presence  of  hostiles,  it 
was  planned  to  take  a little  rest  and  eat  the  lunch  that  had  been 
taken  along;  and  a small  sandy  knoll  found  among  the  lava  rocks 
was  selected  for  that  purpose. 

While  seated  and  enjoying  their  slight  repast,  they  were  tired 
upon  suddenly  from  apparently  all  directions  by  the  Modocs  who 
had  them  surrounded.  Every  officer,  including  Maj.  Evan  Thomas, 
Lieutenants  Albion  Howe,  Arthur  Cranston,  G.  M.  Harris  and 
T.  F.  Wright  were  killed.  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  G.  Semig,  who  ac- 
companied the  command,  was  badly  wounded,  and  afterwards  had 
to  undergo  amputation  of  the  leg. 

News  of  the  disaster  was  first  learned  when  a few  of  the  de- 
tachment who  escaped  through  the  rocks  arrived  at  headquarters 
in  the  evening,  and  told  how  the  greater  part  of  their  comrades 
had  been  killed  by  the  Modocs.  Their  statement  at  first  was  con- 
sidered an  exaggeration,  or  received  with  incredulity;  officers  and 
men  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  upwards  of  sixty  trained  and 
well-equipped  soldiers  could  be  annihilated  by  a small  band  of  dis- 
couraged Indians.  But  soon  a few  more  straggled  into  camp,  ex- 
hausted and  bleeding  from  many  wounds ; and  the  full  truth  became 
apparent. 

One  splendid  specimen  of  physical  manhood  made  his  way  to 
camp  over  that  awful  trail  (a  truly  wonderful  feat)  with  more  than 
twenty  bullet  wounds  in  his  body,  and  lived  about  thirty-six  hours 
thereafter.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  he  was  “shot  to  pieces.” 
Just  as  soon  as  the  news  was  verified,  relief  parties  were  organized 
and  started  for  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  One  of  them  was  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  F.  A.  Boutelle,  who  had  taken  such  a prominent  part  in 
the  first  encounter  on  Lost  River. 

He  spent  two  nights  and  a day  without  rest  in  a most  heroic 
effort  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  and  have  them  moved 
to  camp  where  they  could  receive  proper  treatment.  The  task  of 
-carrying  badly  wounded  and  dying  men  over  such  an  execrable 
stretch  of  jagged  and  broken  rock  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
description.  By  untiring  effort  and  with  only  the  crude  appliances 
at  hand,  Lieut.  Boutelle  accomplished  this  in  the  most  creditable  and 
satisfactory  manner ; and  received  unstinted  praise  from  officers  and 
men. 

I had  never  seen  this  splendid  type  of  U.  S.  Army  officer  from 
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that  time  until  a few  years  ago  when  I called  at  his  office  in  Seattle, 
Washington  State,  and  spent  a very  pleasant  hour  or  so  talking 
over  the  thrilling  events  of  those  bygone  days.  He  died  a little  more 
than  three  years  ago,  having  passed  his  eighty-third  milestone ; yet 
almost  up  to  the  last  his  mind  was  as  clear,  his  step  as  light  and 
his  carriage  as  erect  as  it  was  more  than  half  a century  ago  in  the 
lava  beds.  As  he  was  occasionally  seen  walking  down  the  principal 
streets  of  Seattle,  always  in  his  military  uniform  (for  he  was  a 
retired  colonel)  people  stopped  and  turned  to  admire  his  very  im- 
pressive and  distinguished  bearing. 

I said  to  him  one  day  before  his  demise,  ‘‘How  is  it,  Colonel, 
that  you  and  I hold:  our  age  so  well  and  keep  in  such  good  health, 
when  most  of  those  with  whom  we  were  associated  in  those  troublous 
times  have  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh?”  “ FitzGerald,  be- 
cause we  didn’t  spend  most  of  our  time  trying  to  drink  up  all  the 
whiskey  made  in  Kentucky.”  Perhaps  he  was  right. 

Though  McKay  and  his  twenty -five  Warm  Spring  Indian  Scouts 
were  only  a few  hundred  yards  away,  they  attempted  no  assistance ; 
but  later  gave  for  an  excuse  that  they  had  to  construct  a temporary 
barricade  in  the  rocks,  or  they  would  have  been  annihilated.  Their 
abject  fear  of  the  Modocs  unnerved  them  and  rendered  them  prac- 
tically useless  in  such  emergencies. 

This  was  the  last  trump  played  by  Captain  Jack  and  his  band. 
Shortly  afterwards,  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  and 
probably  also  from  scarcity  of  ammunition,  they  left  both  the  lava 
beds  and  their  fighting  spirit  behind  them. 

Divided  into  small  bands,  they  wandered  around  the  adjacent 
country,  apparently  having  no  aim  except  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  soldiers.  But  in  this  they  could  only  meet  with  disappointment, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Government  was  to  pursue  them  relentlessly 
until  all  were  captured,  and  then  to  deal  with  them  summarily  for 
their  misdeeds. 

Biy  following  the  various  trails,  detachments  of  troops  soon  ran 
down  these  scattered  bands  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Once 
or  twice  when  overtaken,  a few  of  them  put  up  a spirited  fight  for  a 
short  time;  but  usually  when  closely  pressed  they  would  find  some 
elevated  point,  raise  a dirty  white  rag  on  a piece  of  stick  and  then 
await  the  signal  to  come  down.  When  surrendering  they  had  a de- 
jected and  crest-fallen  appearance,  and  would  say  little  or  nothing- 
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Toward  evening  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early 
in  June,  1873,  our  troop  received  the  submission  of  “Scar-faced 
Charlie,  ’ ’ a prominent  chief,  and  six  others.  It  is  said  that  Charlie 
was  not  a Modoc,  hut  a Rogue  River  Indian.  About  the  same  time 
Capt.  Perry  of  Troop  F and  Capt.  Thimble  of  Troop  H.,  1st  Cavalry, 
after  a long  and  tiresome  chase,  ran  down  Captain  Jack  and  John 
Sconchim,  in  a deep  and  narrow  canyon,  not  far  from  the  southern 
edge  of  Langell  Valley.  The  remainder  now  quickly  gave  them- 
selves up. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Modoc  War  which,  except  the  Ouster 
massacre  of  June  25,  1876,  created  more  widespread  interest  and 
involved  more  casualties,  than  any  Indian  trouble  of  recent  times. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Government  dealt  harshly  with  this  little  band  of  brave,  if  treacher- 
ous savages. 

They  were  fighting  for  what  they  deemed  an  inalienable  right  to 
retain  possession  of  a locality  that  had  belonged  to  them  and  their 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial,  and  from  which  it  was  sought  to 
forcibly  eject  them,  for  no  good  cause,  as  they  could  see  it.  No  pun- 
ishment can  be  greater  for  an  Indian  than  death  or  banishment. 

Those  known  to  have  participated  in  the  atrocious  murder  of 
Gen.  Canby  and  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  attempted  murder  of 
Mr.  Meacham,  were  taken  to  Fort  Klamath,  tried  by  a military 
Court  and  sentenced  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty  upon  the  scaffold. 
Later  in  the  season  Captain  Jack,  John  Sconchim,  Boston  Charlie 
and  Black  Jim  were  hanged  at  that  place.  The  remainder  of  the 
unfortunate  band  was  removed  temporarily  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Later,  they  were  placed  on  a small  reservation  set  apart  for 
them  in  what  was  then  the  Indian  Territory,  where  many  succumbed 
to  the  enforced  exile  and  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  though  I 
have  been  informed  that  a small  remnant  still  exists.  A few  of  the 
Modocs  are  said  to  have  found  their  way  back  across  two-thirds  of 
the  continent  to  their  native  heath;  and  are  dwelling  quietly  and 
peaceably  among  the  ever-increasing  white  population  of  that  re- 
gion where  once  their  fore-fathers  held  undisputed  sway. 
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The  Old  Bethel  Communistic  Colony 

By  Harold  Dailey,  Shelbyville,  Mo. 

“ They  first  built  a church,  then  a place  to  do  business 

ITHIN  these  words,  spoken  by  a veteran  woodworker 
as  he  toiled  on  a piece  of  furniture,  fashioned  of  red 
cedar  and  cut  and  planed  by  his  own  hand,  lies  the 
fundamental  secret  of  the  success  of  Dr.  William  Keil 
and  his  Bethel  Communistic  Colony,  which  flourished  at  the  little 
village  of  Bethel  five  miles  north  of  Shelbyville,  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  over  thirty -five  years. 

Dr.  William  Keil,  the  founder  of  the  Bethel  Colony,  was  a na- 
tive of  Prussia  and  was  thirty-three  years  old  at  the  time  he  led  his 
little  band  of  German  peasants  from  their  unproductive  fields  in 
Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  to  the  “ Canaan’ ’ that  had  been  se- 
lected by  his  three  representatives,  who,  not  unlike  the  twelve  spies 
of  biblical  history,  had  gone  into  the  western  country  to  reconnoiter 
and  to  select  a site  for  the  colony.  Keil,  with  whom  present  tradi- 
tions associate  certain  mystic  powers,  going  so  far  as  to  even  men- 
tion “black  art”  and  the  book  written  with  human  blood  which 
was  said  to  have  contained  recipes  for  the  cure  of  all  the  human  ail- 
ments, was  of  a tall  and  commanding  figure  and  easily  gained  a 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  simple  and  hard-working  Germans 
among  whom  he  preached  his  doctrine  of  “without  money  and  with- 
out price.” 

For  a time  he  preached  and  gathered  his  followers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  but  the  German  Methodist  Church,  whose  founder 
had  converted  him  and  upon  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  held 
a large  public  gathering,  burned  his  “secret  formulae”  and  for- 
ever renounced  the  necromatic  practice,  later  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  teachings  and  stripped  him  of  its  authority.  It  was  then 
that  the  three  representatives  were  sent  westward  to  find  a new 
home  for  the  leader  and  his  staunch  little  flock  who  stood  by  him 
faithfully  trusting  that  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun 
they  would  find  a place  where  they  could  work  and  worship  and  love, 
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entirely  independent  of  sordid  consideration.  The  place  chosen  by 
these  men  was  a beautiful  table-land  on  the  banks  of  North  River, 
five  miles  north  of  Shelbyville,  and  today  the  site  of  the  Colony,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  village  itself,  stands  unchanged.  Here  four  sec- 
tions, or  2500  acres,  were  purchased  cheaply  and  later  added  to  un- 
til there  was  4,000  acres  of  what  is  now  some  of  the  best  farming 
land  in  Shelby  County  standing  in  the  names  of  a few  individuals, 
who  in  reality  held  it  for  all. 

Accordingly,  in  1845,  Dr.  Keil  and  his  little  band  of  some  500 
sturdy  German  pilgrims  migrated,  some  by  wagon  train  overland, 
others  by  boat  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Cairo,  then  up  the  Mississippi 
to  Hannibal  and  across  the  forty-eight  miles  of  intervening  plains 
to  Bethel,  whose  meaning  is  “a  house  of  worship,”  and  incidentally, 
“they  first  built  a church,  then  a place  to  do  business.” 

No  promises  of  ease  or  luxury  was  made  by  Keil  to  those 
who  cast  their  lots  with  him.  Says  one  of  the  men  who  followed  the 
dauntless  Prussian : ‘ ‘ The  only  pledge  that  Dr.  Keil  made  to  us  was 
that  if  we  would  come  out  here  we  would  have  plenty  of  bread  and 
water.  He  kept  the  pledge  and  more.  We  had  clothes  to  wear  and 
a good  roof  for  our  heads.  We  were  not  wealthy,  but  we  had  all  that 
we  needed  and  were  happy.  Dr.  Keil  saw  to  it  that  every  man  and 
woman  had  work,  that  the  children  were  educated  and  that  each  pro- 
ducer received  a fair  compensation  for  his  toil.  There  were  no 
idlers,  no  legal  controversies,  no  fights  or  brawls.  It  was  an  ideal 
settlement,  happy  and  prosperous,  bound  together  by  a community 
of  interests.” 

Bread  and  water  was  his  only  promise,  yet  there  were  no  drones 
in  his  hive  and  1,100  acres  of  the  four  thousand  owned  by  the  Colony 
was  enclosed  in  a single  field  and  cultivated.  A treasurer  took 
charge  of  all  the  funds  and  the  fruits  of  each  man’s  labors  went  into 
a common  storehouse,  from  which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for  such 
things  as  he  needed.  Those  who  had  families  resided  in  dwellings 
by  themselves,  those  unmarried  lived  at  the  Colony  boarding  house, 
which  is  still  standing  today,  unchanged  in  appearance.  All  build- 
ings of  the  Colony  faced  a single  street.  There  was  the  church,  the 
school,  the  tannery,  the  distillery,  the  mill,  the  glove  factory,  a drug 
store,  wagon  shop  and  a few  other  industrial  plants  besides  the 
dwellings. 

Of  all  these,  probably,  the  most  important  was  the  glove  factory 
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and  the  distillery,  though  the  mill  was  the  first  steam  mill  to  be  oper- 
ated in  the  rural  sections  of  the  state.  At  the  glove  factory,  deer 
skins  were  turned  into  coverings  for  the  human  hand,  and  so  ex- 
pertly was  it  done  that  the  finished  products  captured  the  First 
Premium  at  the  World  Fair  in  New  Yjork  City  in  1858.  Shoes  were 
roughly  made  from  the  hides  of  cattle,  clothing  was  spun  and  wove 
on  the  old  pioneer  spinning  wheels  and  looms,  all  the  bricks  that 
went  into  building  the  houses  of  the  Colony,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  were  all  brick,  were  burned  on  the  grounds  by  the 
Colonists.  All  the  wagons  and  implements  of  the  field,  all  the  furni- 
ture of  the  homes  were  made  by  the  experienced  mechanics  of  their 
various  lines,  in  their  own  particular  shops.  The  Bethel  plows  had 
a ready  market  throughout  the  entire  Middle  West. 

The  distillery  was  the  main  source  of  outside  revenue  for  the 
Colony.  Wagon  load  after  wagon  load  of  liquor  would  be  taken  to 
Quincy,  111.,  forty-eight  miles  distant,  several  days  being  required 
for  the  trip,  and  sold  for  fifteen  cents  a gallon,  considered  a good 
price  by  the  energetic  colonists.  Liquor  flowed  as  free  as  the  water 
in  the  river  upon  whose  banks  the  village  stands,  but  the  writer  has 
the  word  of  a respectable  old  gentleman,  now  nearing  the  century 
mark  and  acquainted  with  the  times,  that  during  that  time  he  never 
saw  a man  drunk. 

East  of  the  village  about  a mile  and  upon  the  brow  of  an  up- 
rising plateau,  Dr.  Keil  budded  his  own  home,  three  stories  in  height 
and  of  the  same  hand-made  brick,  which  he  called  “E'lim”  and  which 
stands  today  overlooking  the  valley  and  the  little  village.  The  third 
floor  of  the  dwelling  is  a spacious  banquet  hall  and  here,  as  a feudal 
king,  lived  Dr.  Keil  and  here  met  his  under-foremen  and  with  them 
counseled  as  to  the  government  of  the  Colony,  and  here,  it  is  rumor- 
ed, had  a laboratory  where  he  compounded  the  secret  ‘ ‘ charms  ’ ’ of 
'‘‘black  art,”  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  discarded  upon  his 
conversion  to  the  church. 

For  ten  years  the  Colony  grew  and  thrived,  during  which  time 
the  majority  of  its  people  never  saw  a dollar,  but  Keil  was  not  satis- 
fied with  his  success  at  Bethel.  He  dreamed  of  a chain  of  colonies 
reaching  from  his  first  venture  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Accordingly,  in  1855,  after  appointing  a Dr.  Wolf  his  successor 
at  Bethel,  Keil  made  preparations  to  set  forth  for  Oregon  to  es- 
tablish another  colony,  but  before  the  departure  could  be  made,  his 
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son,  William,  who  had  been  a favorite  with  his  father  and  whom  the 
latter  had  promised  might  go  with  him,  took  sick  and  died. 

It  was  then  that  the  element  which  made  Keil  the  ruler  of  men, 
and  a successful  one  at  that,  was  shown  clearly  to  his  subjects.  Keil 
has  been  described  in  this  latter  day  as  somewhat  of  a despot,  more 
ruler  than  leader,  but  the  man,  whatever  he  was,  was  a man  of  his 
word.  To  him  a promise,  no  matter  how  lightly  given,  was  sacred 
in  life  and  death — that  a man  should  die  sooner  than  break  one. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  “Church  of  the  Living  God,”  by  which 
name  the  Colony’s  house  of  worship  was  known. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  him,  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure  for  Oregon,  with  his  calvacade  drawn  up  on  the  public 
square  in  the  center  of  Bethel— the  point  will  be  pointed  out  there 
yet — the  corpse  of  his  son  in  a metallic  coffin  filled  with  alcohol, 
sealed  and  loaded  upon  a six  mule  wagon.  Following  his  short  ad- 
dress to  those  who  were  to  remain  behind,  began  what  is  probably 
the  strangest  funeral  march  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
America.  In  the  words  of  the  veteran  colonist:  “Some  people  have 
laughed  at  the  story  as  a freak  whim  of  an  old  man,  but  we  who  knew 
Dr.  Keil  and  his  plan  of  life  appreciated  the  solemnity  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  act.  To  my  mind,  that  one  thing  has  exerted  more 
influence  for  good  than  all  else  the  doctor  did.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  escort  his  boy’s  remains  2,000  miles  and  to  have 
with  him  amid  that  wild  and  lonely  country  the  depressing  in- 
fluences of  his  boy’s  dead  body;  but  it  made  his  people  think;  the 
purpose  of  it  was  plain.  A colonist  dared  not  lie.” 

Dr.  Keil  made  good  his  promise,  but  failed  to  return  to  Mis- 
souri, but  founded  a colony  in  Oregon,  which  he  called  Aurora  and 
where  he  died  in  1877.  Of  his  five  children,  all  died  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  and  all  are  buried  at  Aurora,  in- 
cluding the  son  whose  remains  he  carried  from  Bethel. 

Under  Doctor  Wolf,  the  Bethel  Colony  continued  to  prosper, 
but  some  dissension  entered  it  in  1870  and  referees  were  appointed 
to  make  an  equitable  division,  by  mutual  consent.  The  land  was 
deeded  to  those  individuals  according  to  their  rights  and  each  man 
received  of  the  personal  property  his  original  contribution  and 
$29.04  a year  for  each  year  that  he  had  been  in  the  colony.  Each 
woman  received  one-half  of  this  amount  on  the  same  terms. 

Today,  Bethel  is  a prosperous  inland  little  town  of  some  400 
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people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  direct  descendants  of  the  original 
colonists  and  who  still  harbor  the  German  accent  in  their  speech, 
and  many  of  whom  have  become  famous  in  the  world  of  things. 
William  Zeigler,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  magnate,  was  bom  and 
reared  at  Bethel  as  was  Henry  T.  Finck,  for  forty-three  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  “Evening  Post”  and  known  in  all  Euro- 
pean and  American  music  circles  as  the  “Dean  of  New  York  Music 
Critics,”  who  was  a member  of  one  of  the  original  families  of  the 
Colony. 

Friendly,  prosperous,  peace  abiding;  altogether  splendid  citi- 
zens in  a splendid  community,  Dr.  Keil  had  succeeded  better  than 
he  knows. 
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Old  Normandy  in  New  Hampshire* 

By  Oscar  F.  Moreau,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

(This  article  by  Mr.  Moreau  is  the  first  discussion  of  the  French  Canadian  immigra- 
tion into  New  Hampshire  that  has  been  published  in  a New  Hampshire  history.  The 
following  is  a quotation  from  a letter  written  by  Professor  William  Bennett  Munro,  of 
Harvard  University,  to  whom  Mr.  Moreau  submitted  his  manuscript  for  criticism.) 

[Your  chapter  on  “Old  Normandy  in  New  Hampshire”  is  a good  survey,  covering  the 
subject  in  a broad  and  enlightened  way,  besides  being  in  tune  with  the  outstanding  facts. 
I am  glad  that  you  have  made  this  successful  endeavor  to  show  what  the  “conquering 
blood  of  Normandie”  has  done  towards  the  upbuilding  of  this  many-nationed  land. — Wil- 
liam B.  Munro,  professor  of  History,  Government  and  Economics  in  Harvard  University, 
January  24,  1927.] 

VERSE  AS  Historical  Background — This  sketch  is  in- 
tended as  a broad,  general  and  comparative  study  of 
the  mentality,  virility  and  blood  of  the  two  great  races 
whose  pioneers  founded  New  England  and  New  France. 

The  centuries-old  enmity  and  bitter  rivalry  existing  between 
England  and  France  at  the  time  of  the  parcelling  of  North  Ameri- 
ca; the  historical  falsehoods,  the  omission  and  distortion  of  truths 
concerning  each  other,  the  attempt  of  each  to  glorify  its  past  and 
justify  its  present,  in  order  to  create  and  establish  patriotic  fervor 
in  its  youth  and  develop  racial  pride,  were  all  an  overseas  inherit- 
ance, for  which  the  pioneers  paid  dearly,  in  misunderstandings, 
wars  and  bloodshed.  The  natural  outcome  was  that  each  race  be- 
came skeptical  of  the  integrity  of  the  other,  but  they  have  both 
since  learned  to  know  each  other,  and  that  no  individual  nor  race 
has  a monopoly  of  nor  is  devoid  of  the  desired  virtues,  that  the  im- 
partial history  of  both  pioneers  shows  them  to  have  had  much  in 
common;  that  the  early  settlers,  whether  from  Anglia  or  Normandy, 
were  alike  of  Nordic  stock;  that  their  descendants  were  all  equally 
proud  of  their  forebears  and  the  part  they  each  played  in  the  found- 
ing and  the  giving  of  North  America  to  the  world. 

The  early  history  of  the  pioneers  in  New  France  or  Canada 
forms  a part  of  the  history  of  our  French-speaking  citizens  in  New 
Hampshire.  This  history  is  practically  unknown  to  New  England- 


*Reprinted  from  advance  sheets  of  “New  Hampshire — Resources,  Attractions  and  Its 
People — A History,”  by  Hobart  Pillsbury,  soon  to  come  from  the  press  of  The  Lewis 
Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
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ers,  or  has  been  so  grossly  libelled  and  its  people  so  belittled  that 
it  has  fallen  into  utter  disrepute  and  has  been  completely  discarded, 
while  the  early  history  of  New  England  is  well  known,  is  taught  in 
all  our  schools  and  has  virtually  become  the  early  history  of  our 
country. 

Recognizing  that  former  institutions,  cultures  and  happenings 
can  best  be  understood  when  compared  with  ours  of  the  same  epoch, 
let  us  review  some  of  our  own  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  or  Colonizing  Period,  the  Old  World 
was  rent  by  religious  dissensions.  In  England,  the  Separatist  Con- 
gregation at  Scrooby,  for  religious  reasons,  left  their  homes  and 
firesides  and  pilgrimaged  to  Leyden  in  Holland,  arriving  there  as 
the  Twelve  Years’  Truce  was  signed  between  Spain  and  Holland. 
Here  they  remained  for  more  than  eleven  years,  and  then,  fearing 
possible  persecution  from  Spain,  as  the  truce  ended,  and,  realizing 
their  possible  absorption  into  the  Dutch  population,  as  they,  them- 
selves, had  absorbed  some  French  Huguenots,  they  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, maintained  their  organization,  founded  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  of  which  New  Hampshire  formed  a part  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  gave  to  the  country  at  large  a moral  force  and  stam- 
ina which  has  ever  continued  increasing  to  this  day.  And,  although 
thousands  followed  them  to  New  England,  the  impress  of  their 
rugged  character  remains  vivid  in  our  land.  They  were  not  typical 
Britishers  but  were  Anglians,  “that  race  of  long  haired  men  who 
know  not  how  to  bend  when  it  has  once  said  ‘I  will’.” 

New  England  and  New  France — Although  known  as  Reform- 
ers, liberty  of  conscience,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  unknown  to 
them.  Theirs  was  a theocratic  form  of  government;  the  right  of 
franchise  was  an  incident  of  church  membership;  the  clergy  exer- 
cised judicial  rights;  toleration  was  a damnable  precept;  Roger 
Williams  was  banished;  Quakers  were  hanged;  the  Antimonians, 
who  founded  Exeter  in  this  State,  were  expatriated;  witchcraft, 
Salem,  the  hangings  there,  etc. ; are  all  things  which  a seventeenth 
century  mind  could  well  understand,  for  these  were  all  in  accord 
with  the  practices  of  the  Old  World.  They  believed  doctrinal  uni- 
formity was  an  essential — it  breathed  power  in  a young  and  weak 
province,  power  wielded  by  the  most  learned  and  influential  class 
of  inhabitants,  the  clergy. 
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Immigration  was  rapid  and  trade  was  brisk.  Cargoes  going 
to  or  coming  from  New  England  could  be  seen  in  every  port  of  the 
world.  Different  settlements,  each,  attracted  immigrants  of  their 
particular  race  or  faith,  and  landed  interests  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Doctrinal  homogeneity  no  longer  existed  and  religious 
uniformity,  together  with  theocratic  form  of  government,  carrying 
within  it  the  seeds  of  political  and  other  discontent,  came  to  an  end. 

With  numbers  and  prosperity  constantly  increasing,  New  Eng- 
land truly  became  the  Promised  Land.  Immigrants  came  from 
every  section  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  Northern  Europe,  and  as 
each  wave  arrived,  they  were  allotted  lands  westerly,  thereby  giv- 
ing additional  security  to  the  first  settlers;  the  native  Indian’s  land 
was  either  purchased  for  a few  trinkets  or  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
it,  or  was  annihilated — to  New  Englanders,  there  were  but  two 
kinds  of  Indians,  dead  ones  or  bad  ones — and  the  white  men  took 
possession  by  building  their  homes  here  and  ploughing  the  fields. 
They  took  possession  of  the  soil  and  built  a Commonwealth.  Their 
policy  was  clear  and  concise;  the  stableness  of  their  institutions 
reflects  the  ruggedness  of  their  character.  Their  ideals  became  tra- 
ditional to  the  entire  New  England  group;  their  idioms,  peculiar 
pronunciations  and  sayings  became  and  remain  the  American  Eng- 
lish of  today.  Individual  independence  was  strong  in  them;  each 
was  the  master  of  his  destiny.  Their  pioneering  experiment,  with 
its  experiences  and  hardships  only  tended  to  accentuate  the  tenacity 
and  stubbornness  of  their  character,  and,  although  compelled  to 
abandon  their  early  form  of  administration,  these  same  Anglian 
pioneers,  together  with  the  thousands  of  British,  French,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  other  immigrants,  soon  formed  an  ethnic  group — the 
New  Englanders — which  transmitted  to  posterity  a desire  for  free- 
dom, a will  for  independence  and  a love  of  liberty,  heretofore  un- 
known, and  wove  into  the  very  fibre  of  all  Americans  the  thought 
that  each  and  every  citizen  is  a born  sovereign  and  has  a right  to 
live  his  life  according  to  his  light,  and  pursue  happiness  as  he  sees 
fit. 

And  while  this  history  was  being  lived  in  New  England,  our 
northern  neighbors  were  opening  to  civilization  a territory  which 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  French  were  a new  Nation,  comprising  the  different  races 
then  inhabiting  the  area  known  as  France.  To  the  west  were  the 
Britons  who  migrated  thither  from  England  and  formed  Brittany; 
to  the  north,  the  Scandinavians  who  intermarried  with  the  Franks, 
and  were  known  as  Normands;  to  the  east  were  Teutons  and  Al- 
pines; while  in  the  central  and  southern  sections,  the  Kelts  and 
Mediterraneans  predominated.  And,  like  all  federated  nations, 
each  race  composing  it  had  its  own  customs,  traditions  and  pecu- 
liarity of  speech  of  idiom,  while  a mother  tongue  was  the  official 
language  among  all  Nationals.  The  early  settlers  in  New  France 
were  Normands;  in  1663,  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  population 
were  from  Normandy1  or  from  small  districts  adjoining  it  and  long 
under  Normand  rule;  in  1670,  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
from  the  same  parent  stock. 

According  to  Jean  Charlesmagne  Bracq2,  “The  men  of  French 
Canada  could  most  favorably  be  compared  with  those  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy  whence  most  of  their  ancestors 
came.  President  Poincare,  looking  at  Colonel  A.  Migneault,  a 
French  Canadian,  said  that  he  looked  like  a Norman;  and  LaTer- 
riere,  nearly  a century  ago,  said  that  “the  resemblance  between  the 
interior  of  a peasant’s  dwelling  in  Normandy  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  was,  to  the  practical  eye,  close  and  remarkable.” 
“In  a French  (Canadian)  parish,”  said  deMolinari,  “one  feels 
as  he  would  in  a rich  village  in  Normandy.”  Their  houses  were 
replicas  of  those  they  had  known  overseas,  typically  Normand, 
with  high  and  steep  roofs,  “les  combles  Normands”;  still  seen  on 
all  the  old  houses  in  and  about  their  old  settlements. 

The  first  titular  bishop  of  the  new  colony  was  the  Bishop  of 
Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy;  the  foundress  of  the  first  convent 
for  girls,  not  only  in  the  new  colony  but  in  America,  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Quebec  in  1639,  was  a Normand;  the  influential  settlers 
and  interpreters  were  all  of  the  same  “petite  patrie.”  However, 
the  Monastics3,  the  Governor,  the  officials  and  small  numbers  of 
settlers  coming  from  each  and  every  section  of  France  necessitated 
the  use,  for  common  intercourse,  of  a common  language  and  from 

’Suite,  Histoire  des  Canadiens-Frangais. 

2The  Evolution  of  French  Canada. 

3“In  1640  Quebec  had  a Church  and  Chapels,  a Seminary  for  Hurons,  a College  for 
French  boys,  a Convent  for  girls,  a General  Hospital,  an  Algonquin  Mission  in  Sillery, 
a Home  for  the  Jesuits.” — Parkman. 
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its  earliest  date  the  colony  spoke  the  French  of  France  and  became 
the  custodian  of  French  culture  in  America.  But,  although  under 
a French  flag,  and  to  all  appearances  and  purposes,  a French  col- 
ony, its  Normand  leaders  soon  imparted  to  the  young  and  growing 
colony  their  Normand  lore,  mysticisms,  boundless  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  conquest,  adventuresome  and  vigorous  life  and  stamped 
the  colony  Normand  in  spirit,  Normand  in  prowess  and  Normand  in 
achievement. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  of  our  northern  neighbors.  They 
were  in  a large  measure  from  the  same  parent  stock  and  to  this  day 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  intermarriage  with  other  ethnic 
groups.  Regardless  of  comments,  it  must  be  admitted  this  has 
made  for  race  identity,  rare  in  its  solidarity;  it  is  the  only  known 
race  possessing  a complete  and  accurate  record  (from  1627  to  date) 
of  all  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  its  members  to  which 
reference  may  be  had  to  establish  their  lineage  or  demonstrate  the 
purity  of  their  blood.  They  have  much  in  common;  they  worship 
at  a common  altar;  they  speak  the  same  common  language;  have 
the  same  common  traditions;  and  are  custodians  of  a common  his- 
tory. 

There  were  no  doctrinal  differences  in  either  Massachusetts 
or  New  France — unbelievers  were  expelled. 

The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  of  our  neighbor  in  its 
early  colonization  system  was  that,  with  a white  population  as  a 
nucleus,  the  missionaries  would  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity 
and,  by  a process  of  naturalization,  all  territorial  inhabitants  would 
become  French  subjects  and  hold  the  country  for  the  French  King. 
In  New  France  all  Indians  were  possible  Christians  and  French 
subjects,  who  were  entitled  to  certain  rights  and  were  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Character  of  the  Canadian  French — The  principal  occupation 
was  the  flourishing  trade  in  furs,  and  side  by  side  with  the  black- 
robed  missionary  could  be  seen  the  fur  traders  whose  canoes  laden 
with  innumerable  pelts  would  wind  their  way  to  the  shipping  cen- 
ters. This  industry  attracted  men  whose  intense  individualism  and 
personal  courage  overcame  all  hardships,  for  it  enabled  them  to 
give  expression  to  their  characteristic  Normand  love  of  adven- 
ture. From  Dieppe  and  Rouen  they  came  and  thither  they  sent 
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their  furs.  Like  their  ancestors  of  old  who,  with  Tancred  de  Haute- 
ville,  carved  out  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  like  William  of  Normandy 
who  conquered  Great  Britain,  like  other  Normands  who  sought  con- 
quests in  Spain  or  Brazil,  in  short,  like  the  leaders  of  several  Cru- 
sades, these  Normands  went  everywhere,  converting  and  Christian- 
izing the  natives  and  loyally  attempting  to  found  and  give  to  the 
world  a new  Catholic  and  French-speaking  Empire. 

Outgoing  boats  laden  with  furs  would  return  with  necessaries 
for  the  whites  and  trinkets  for  the  Indians,  but  the  old  enmity  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English  kept  these  nations  almost  con- 
stantly at  war,  and  while  at  peace,  piracy  was  encouraged;  many 
were  the  ships  containing  needed  supplies  which  never  reached 
destination.  Thus  it  was  that  the  colony  was  soon  forced  upon  its  own 
resources  and  developed  a peasant  class  of  genuine  pioneers, 1 ‘V habi- 
tant” who,  like  his  southern  neighbor  in  New  England,  with  his 
musket  always  ready  for  lurking  Iroquois,  felled  trees,  pulled 
stumps,  ploughed  land,  built  his  cabin,  practiced  husbandry,  lived 
a peaceable,  though  arduous  life,  and  became  the  ultimate  back- 
bone and  bulwark  of  the  colony.  Immigration  was  slow  and  trade 
was  government-controlled.  The  French  Government  was  pater- 
nalistic. Not  a single  official  was  accountable  to  the  public.  Monop- 
olies and  privileges  were  sold  in  France  to  people  who  never  saw 
them,  while  the  details  of  the  colony’s  life  were  regulated  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

In  1700  the  total  population  of  our  northern  neighbors  was 
4,894,  including  men  and  women,  while  the  English  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  numbered  more  than  100,000,  in  New  England  alone. 
Incessant  wars  or  continuous  warfare  seemingly  persisted  between 
the  old  rivals  and  the  feuds  of  the  old  world  were  transferred  to 
America.  It  would  seem  that  even  kingly  successions  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe  were  to  be  decided  by  blood  letting  here. 
The  longest  duration  of  peace  in  Canada  was  less  than  30  years. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  colony  knew  just  one  continuous  war  until 
1760.  Peace  treaties  were  excuses  to  prepare  a resumption  of 
hostilities.  Both  France  and  England  sent  their  regular  troops  to 
reinforce  the  settlers.  Both  had  native  Indian  allies.  Montreal,  St. 
Joseph  and  the  villages  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  were  sur- 
prised, taken  and  burnt,  while  the  captured  men  were  either  toma- 
hawked or  driven  into  captivity  and  the  women  and  children  were 
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slain.  Schenectady,  in  New  York,  Dunstable,  Haverhill,  Deerfield, 
Salmon  Falls,  and  other  New  England  settlements,  fared  the  same 
fate.  Both  had  ranger  units  who  acted  independently  and  scoured 
the  intervening  territory  for  enemies’  scalps.  Like  sea  pirates, 
they  were  a law  unto  themselves ; they  took  whatever  and  wherever 
they  could  of  the  enemies’  property  and  were  rewarded  according 
to  the  number  of  scalps  they  returned.  Our  State  was  overrun  by 
these  reckless  marauders.  The  early  history  of  almost  all  old  set- 
tlements, whether  in  New  England  or  New  France,  is  incomplete 
without  some  such  record.  The  last  encounter  between  two  oppos- 
ing units  occurred  at  what  is  now  Fryeburg,  Maine,  close  to  the 
New  Hampshire  boundary. 

In  1760  the  Canadian  population  amounted  to  less  than  60,000, 
scattered  over  a stretch  of  thousands  of  miles,  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence River;  the  Richelieu  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain; 
to  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Wisconsin ; then  down  the  Mississippi 
River  as  far  as  Biloxi;  with  quite  a few  families  on  the  Missouri 
and  the  Red  Rivers;  small  and  weak  outposts  of  an  empire  com- 
prising all  of  what  is  now  Canada  and  all  the  United  States  except- 
ing the  strip  of  Atlantic  seaboard  land,  extending  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  westerly  to  the  Allegheny  mountains,  but  upon  which 
strip  of  land  was  a population  of  1,800,000  persons  rich  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  prosperous  in  trade. 

The  proportion  between  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  and  the  French  at  that  time  was  about  the  same  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  today. 

This  period  is  very  important  in  American  history,  for  it  not 
only  recalls  the  French  King’s  loss  of  Canada  and  the  English 
King’s  loss  of  the  English-speaking  colonies,  but  is  really  the  for- 
mative period,  both  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  now  gen- 
erally known. 

French  King  Loses  Canada — With  scarcely  one-twenty-sixth 
of  the  population  of  the  English  colonies,  the  Canadians  were  again 
ordered  to  leave  their  families  and  homes  for  the  questionable  glory 
of  a king  whose  poor  administration  had  made  them  penniless  and 
whose  abortive  schemes  for  personal  revenge  meant  additional 
humiliation  for  the  proud  Nation  with  whom  their  lot  was  cast. 
For  him  they  had  endured  constant  warfare  with  the  Iroquois  for 
40  years.  They  had  fought  for  him  in  King  William’s  War,  in 
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Queen  Ann’s  War,  in  King  George’s  War,  but  when  they  heard  of 
the  unjustifiable  dispersion  in  exile  of  the  Acadians  in  the  fall  of 
1755,  they  again  took  up  arms,  regardless  of  their  weakened  con- 
dition and  the  inequality  of  the  approaching  conflict. 

They  sensed  they  had  their  backs  to  the  wall;  they  soon  knew 
how  desperate  their  situation  really  was;  the  French  King  sent 
100,000  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  Austria,  but  could  spare  only 
1,200  to  reinforce  them ; all  the  effective  male  population  in  Canada 
from  15  to  60  years  of  age  was  enrolled;  their  maximum  strength 
was  16,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  sent  22,000  regular 
troops  who  were  at  once  reinforced  by  Colonial  troops  and  placed 
over  50,000  men  in  the  field.  However,  down  to  midsummer’ 
in  1758  nothing  seemed  to  have  prospered  with  the  English, 
and  at  every  turn  wherever  the  two  had  met,  the  advantage  had 
remained  with  the  French;  Braddock’s  Defeat,  Ticonderoga  (Caril- 
lon), where  the  French,  though  greatly  outnumbered,  defeated  the 
British  with  tremendous  losses;  and  then  the  God  of  War  smiled 
on  the  side  of  the  larger  army  and  all  the  strategic  places  were 
taken  by  the  English,  including  Quebec,  in  the  fall  of  1759. 

British  Reinforcements  Win— In  the  spring  following,  the 
French  reattacked  Quebec  and  defeated  the  English  on  the  same 
memorable  plains  of  Abraham,  but  the  English  retreated  into  the 
walled  city,  while  the  fate  of  Canada  hung  in  the  balance  as  a pawn 
to  the  Mother  Country  who  would  first  send  reinforcements.  A 
British  fleet  soon  came  into  port  and  decided  the  issue.  The  Can- 
adians had  been  basely  abandoned  by  the  French  King.  They  dis- 
banded in  disgust.  The  King  owed  them  millions  of  livres  in  un- 
paid wages ; their  countryside  had  been  razed ; their  homes  burnt ; 
their  cattle  either  taken  or  destroyed;  their  families  were  in  dire 
need ; and  to  them  they  went  and  found  them  starving,  that  the  King 
might  be  magnificent;  they  had  seen  their  comrades  die,  that  the 
King  might  be  glorious;  and  now  that  they  fully  realized  his  in- 
famy, they  cared  not  whose  flag  floated  on  their  citadel.  The  Ger- 
man King  of  England  could  never  have  abandoned  them  more 
shamefacedly  nor  cruelly.  Peace  was  signed— peace  at  last.  And 
when  about  3,000  officers  and  colonial  aristocrats  had  returned  to 
France,  this  Norman-minded  French-speaking  colony  of  men  and 
women,  baptized  in  common  miseries,  penniless  and  in  want,  real- 
ized that  they  were  all  of  the  same  family— a compact  unity— that 
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they  formed  a separate  and  distinct  ethnic  group,  the  Canadians, 
neither  French  nor  British,  alone  and  independent,  who  knew  no 
land  but  North  America,  all  with  the  same  glorious  history,  all  of 
the  same  communion  and  speaking  the  same  language,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  uncertain  present  and  mysterious  future,  all  cherishing 
their  traditions  as  sacredly  as  the  memory  of  a mother’s  prayers. 

Loyalty  of  the  Clergy— The  Royal  Standard  replaced  the 
Fleurs-de-Lys.  The  English  guaranteed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  faith,  recognized  their  language  and  traditions  and  authorized 
the  collection  of  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  their  institutions. 
The  former  officers  and  government  functionaries  were  replaced  by 
Englishmen  who  embittered  them  by  their  attitude  of  superiority 
towards  all  colonials.  Army  followers  and  carpet-baggers  came  in 
numbers.  The  newly  sent  officers  ignored  all  the  guarantees  and 
did  all  within  their  power  to  create  a Nation-State,  speaking  one 
language,  the  English,  and  professing  one  church,  the  English,  and 
disseminating  but  one  culture,  the  English,  all  of  which  were  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  Canadians.  In  this  dark  hour  of  their  ex- 
istence, they  sought  guidance  and  direction  from  the  only  class  of 
learned  and  influential  men  in  the  colony,  men  of  the  soil  like  them 
and  who  understood  them,  the  clergy.  The  clergy  reconciled  their 
differences  and  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Their  unswerving 
loyalty  made  them  bear  the  brunt  of  the  invaders’  attacks  in  1775 
and  saved  Canada  for  the  British  crown.  A few  years  later  the 
combined  propaganda  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  and  able 
Americans  and  eminent  Frenchmen  from  France  did  not  make  them 
waver— loyal  they  were  and  loyal  they  remained.  In  1837  the  Im- 
perial policy  of  the  British  Lieutenant-Governor,  his  refusal  to  al- 
low the  banished  Jesuit’s  buildings  to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  British  Family  Compact  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  par- 
celling out  of  Canadian  lands  among  the  British  were  considered 
arrogant  impositions  of  the  Government  by  the  inhabitants  wTho  had 
so  lately  given  tangible  proof  of  their  loyalty,  and  there  were  some 
uprising  amounting  to  a quasi-rebellion,  but,  not  having  the  support 
of  the  clergy,  it  fell  for  lack  of  direction  and  cooperation.  Three 
years  later,  these  injustices  were  remedied  and  a responsible  form 
of  government  given  them  under  which  they  have  lived  their  life  in 
peace  and  prospered  beyond  their  fondest  hope. 

The  early  fathers,  whether  from  Anglia  or  Normandy  were 
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alike  of  Nordic  stock;  they  both  understood  and  agreed  upon  an  ex- 
clusively religious  community  and  expelled  from  their  borders  all 
dissenters;  they  had  both  undergone  untold  hardships  for  religion’s 
sake,  material  gain,  and  general  betterment,  and  only  a study  of 
their  racial  characteristics  can  explain  why,  after  escaping  from 
England,  they  remained  English-speaking  Dutchmen,  after  willing- 
ly expatriating  themselves  from  their  old  homes,  they  remained 
faithful  to  their  traditions  and  after  rebelling  against  the  British 
King,  they  and  their  descendants  have  perpetuated  a loyal  love  for 
things  English ; while  our  northern  neighbors,  though  abandoned  by 
their  French  King,  left  alone  and  penniless  as  subject  of  a foreign 
power,  who  did  all  it  possibly  could  to  have  them  join  its  church  and 
talk  its  language,  with  all  relations  with  France  severed  for  more 
than  a century,  remained  steadfast  and  loyal  to  all  its  traditions. 
Their  descendants  have  carried  on.  They  have  continued  the  same 
physical,  mental  and  moral  capacities  which  have  always  and  do 
now  determine  their  character.  Glacially  they  have  never  known  a 
lay-leader  and  politically  they  know  no  1 ‘ boss.  ’ ’ 

Early  French-Canadian  Settlers— The  part  played  by  the 
clergy  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  this  ethnic  group  is  of 
no  small  moment.  They  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  new  colony. 
They  counselled  with  them  both  in  temporal  and  worldly  affairs. 
They  were  not  only  Roman  Catholic  priests  but  people’s  lawyers, 
assistants  and  general  helpmeets.  They  maintained  their  institu- 
tions and  taught  in  their  parish  schools.  They  controlled  their  na- 
tional impulses ; they  organized  and  directed  them  in  all  important 
matters.  They  built  seminaries  for  higher  education.  All  activity 
centered  about  the  parish  church,  which  to  this  race  of  God-fearing 
men  and  women,  soon  became  the  synonym  for  the  fountain-head  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  clergy,  the  impartial  advisers  and  true 
friends  of  all.  Although  of  a race  known  for  its  natural  tendency 
for  associated  self-government,  they  found  happiness  and  har- 
monious relations  resulting  from  the  disinterested  leadership  of  the 
clergy  and  deemed  their  parish  organizations  sufficient.  This  per- 
mitted them  to  give  their  entire  time  to  their  principal  occupation 
which  was  to  provide  for  their  large  families  and  to  open  and  clear 
new  lands  for  the  rapidly  growing  colony.  Settlements  were  found- 
ed along  the  Mississippi,  Ottawa,  St.  Francis,  Chaudiere,  Saguenay, 
and,  in  short,  along  all  rivers,  for  like  their  forebears  overseas,  flow- 
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ing  water  has  always  fascinated  them;  regardless  of  comment  or 
injunctions  to  the  contrary,  their  parishes  were  always  along  river 
banks,  and  about  a century  ago,  they  had  colonized  the  interior  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  easterly  to  Nova  Scotia,  westerly  to  the 
Ottawa,  and  as  far  north  as  Chicoutimi,  and  south  to  Sherbrooke. 
It  was  an  old  custom  with  them,  for  a father  to  always  covenant 
with  his  oldest  son,  giving  him  the  family  homestead  with  all  its 
contents  and  sending  the  other  sons,  if  any— and  the  records  dis- 
close there  were  a great  many— to  be  educated  in  seminaries,  or,  if 
unable,  to  allow  them  to  open  new  lands  in  new  sections  and1  found 
homes  of  their  own.  The  large  majority  remained  on  Canadian  soil 
but  quite  a number  migrated  west  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  while  others  came  here. 

With  population  constantly  increasing,  and  with  the  limited 
range  of  activities  at  home,  many  of  the  young  and  adventuresome 
came  to  New  England  and  located  here  definitely.  There  were  some 
French  Canadians  here  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution:  Colonel 
Nugent  served  with  a Boston  regiment.4  In  1788,  another  had  a 
farm  in  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.5  In  1854,  Dr.  Meuilleur  esti- 
mates that  at  least  100,000  French  Canadians  had  migrated  to  New 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  English-speaking  colon- 
ists had  left  here  and  migrated  north.  Although  most  of  the  vil- 
lages and  cities  in  New  England  were  known  to  our  northern  neigh- 
bors more  than  a century  ago,  and,  although  as  early  as  1838  their 
number  was  sufficient  in  Vermont  to  support  a French  newspaper, 
their  migration  in  large  numbers  here  really  began  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  their  history  in  America  that  we  find 
the  children  of  these  northern  pioneers  being  solicited  to  come  to 
New  Hampshire.  The  war  had  just  ended  and  many  were  the  sons 
of  New  Hampshire  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  save  the 
union.  Thousands  of  New  Hampshire  imen  and  women  had  left 
their  comfortable  homes  and  with  covered  wagons  had  journeyed 
West  to  open  and  found  new  commonwealths  there,  notably  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Our  laws  encouraged  industry.  Perfected  ma- 
chineries incited  manufacturers  to  increase  their  output. 

Migration  to  New  England— New  factories  were  being  built 
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everywhere.  The  demand  for  building  materials,  lumber  and  brick, 
was  tremendous  and  needed  labor  was  sought  in  'Canada.  Our 
water  power  was  placed  under  control.  Factories  were  constructed 
wherever  power  could  be  harnessed.  Railroads  were  being  built. 
We  were  in  great  need  of  labor  and  went  north  for  help.  The  de- 
mand was  heard  in  the  newly  found  northern  parishes  and  an- 
swered. Those  who  had  been  here  were  the  young  and  adventure- 
some. Those  who  were  now  being  sought  were  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies, a conservative  element,  the  real  state-builders  of  the  north; 
men  who  knew  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a pioneer’s  life ; men 
whose  parents  were  not  overladen  with  worldly  goods,  whose  usual 
inheritance  was  health  and  happiness ; and  whose  life  in  taming  the 
forest  had  made  them  self-reliant. 

Traditionally,  the  heads  of  families  were  providers  and  protec- 
tors ; far  be  it  from  them  to  migrate  with  their  charges  unless  they 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  entire  situation.  New  Hampshire 
and  its  factories  aroused  their  curiosity.  A few  heads  of  families 
came  and  soon  returned  extolling  the  chances  and  opportunities 
afforded  to  all  willing  workers.  They  were  evidently  received  with 
more  cordiality  than  they  anticipated.  Their  first  visit  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  odd— neighbors  meeting  as  friends  for  the  first 
time.  They  had  both  heard,  from  infancy,  so  many  unkind,  untrue, 
and  libellous  statements  concerning  each  other  that  they  must  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  much  alike  the  Almighty  had  made  them. 
One  barrier  had  been  broken  and  shattered,  but  things  deeply  rooted 
in  the  blood  are  not  easily  forgotten ; they  were  suspicious  of  each 
other.  They  had  been  reared  in  different  cultures,  were  of  a differ- 
ent church,  spoke  a different  language.  However,  two  branches  of 
the  same  Nordic  family,  neighbors  for  almost  two  centuries,  each 
needing  the  other  for  their  mutual  welfare,  peacefully  met  and  be- 
gan that  long  and  uninterrupted  contact  which  has  so  materially 
helped  in  the  building  of  all  industries  in  our  State,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  all  New  England.  They  received  assurances  of  friendli- 
ness, of  our  constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  the  pursuit  of  happiness— all  of  which  meant,  when  translated 
into  common  English,  they  could  have  their  church,  their  schools 
and  institutions,  and  keep  their  traditions,  customs  and  language. 

They  asked  for  no  more;  they  returned  to  their  families  and 
brought  them  here.  They  came  not  as  beggars  but  as  invited 
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neighbors.  Comfortable  homes  were  built  for  them  and  all  was 
done  to  keep  them  here.  The  building  of  their  churches  was  en- 
couraged. Land  was  donated  for  that  purpose  and  other  bene- 
ficences were  made  them,  for  New  Englanders  soon  knew  the  worth 
of  this  northern  ally.  And  side  by  side  with  the  growing  church 
could  be  seen  the  “little  church,”  the  parish  schoolhouse  and  all 
working  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  in  an  unselfish  endeavor  to 
give  the  land  of  their  choice  a God-fearing  and  upright  citizenry. 
Thousands  of  them  came ; some  through  a mere  spirit  of  adventure 
stayed  but  a few  years  and  returned;  others  came  simply  to  earn 
money,  thinking  they  would  soon  return  and  end  their  days  on  na- 
tive soil;  but  the  large  majority  of  those  who  crossed  what  to  them 
seemed  an  “imaginary”  international  boundary,  came  with  the 
fixed  idea  and  purpose  of  bettering  their  sort  in  life  and  participat- 
ing with  the  stride  of  progress  that  they  helped  make  and  is  ours 
today  in  New  Hampshire.  They  were  industrious  and  thrifty; 
they  never  refused  honest  work;  they  were  blessed  with  large  and 
healthy  families.  All  our  towns  and  industrial  centers  know,  and 
can  still  remember,  when  all  their  available  hands  would  be  busily 
engaged  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night;  slackers  and 
shirkers  were  unknown  in  their  group.  They  all  worked  hard  and, 
comparatively,  lived  exceedingly  well,  but  throughout  all  their  mis- 
fortunes and  hardships  they  could  always  find  time  to  meet  with 
their  own  and  enjoy  good  cheer.  Their  fondness  for  social  inter- 
course, their  love  of  good  fellowship  and  honest  amusements,  their 
frank  hospitality  and  light  heartedness,  made  for  happiness  in  all 
their  reunions.  Old  Canadian  holidays  were  always  remembered; 
at  these  reunions,  old  time  “jigs”  would  be  danced  to  the  tune  of 
an  old  fiddler;  folklore  songs  could  be  heard  and  ofttimes  would 
stories  be  told  of  their  fathers  and  the  long  marches  and  portages 
and  their  enforced  absences  from  home;  of  the  lands  and  rivers  to 
the  west,  north  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  natives  there ; of  the  hardships  endured  and  the  trials  over- 
come; all  told  with  that  bit  of  exaggeration  typical  among  Nor- 
mands  and  commonly  heard  even  today  in  woodland  stories, 
whether  of  hunting  or  fishing,  and,  although  these  stories  called 
forth  much  merriment,  they  insidiously  recalled  to  them  the  former 
lot  of  the  race  which,  when  compared  to  their  then  present  ease  of 
life,  made  them  feel  contented. 
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Their  Fraternal  Societies — The  past  has  always  been  and  still 
is  very  dear  to  them;  their  ideals  have  never  been  on  the  altar  of 
Mammon,  but  in  the  full  accomplishment  of  all  their  duties.  These 
reunions  soon  gave  birth  to  the  formation  of  fraternal  societies, 
which,  while  working  in  harmony  with  the  church  and  its  estab- 
lished charities,  cooperated  in  all  parish  endeavors  to  raise  funds 
for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  parish  institutions ; took  care  of 
their  sick  and  helped  bury  their  dead,  all  the  while  furnishing  a 
nucleus  and  a common  meeting  place  where  the  old  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  group  were  kept  and  ways  and  means  discussed 
for  fully  participating  in  American  life.  Some  of  these  old  socie- 
ties, such  as  La  Societe  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  are  still  flourishing  and 
prosperous  but  of  necessity  confined  and  limiting  their  worth  and 
activities  to  their  immediate  vicinity.  About  thirty  years  ago,  sev- 
eral of  these  independent  societies  banded  together  and  formed 
certain  French-speaking  fraternal  and  insurance  American  socie- 
ties, national  in  their  aim,  scope  and  ambition,  all  enjoying  today  a 
large  membership  in  our  State.  The  oldest  of  these,  The  Associa- 
tion Canado-Americaine,  was  chartered  here,  has  its  home  offices 
in  Manchester,  and  like  its  prototype,  Les  Artisans  Canadien- 
Frangais,  has  a membership  in  several  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
Canada;  the  largest  of  these,  L’Union  St.  Jean  Baptiste  d’Ameri- 
que,  is  exclusively  an  American  society.  Les  Forestiers-Franco- 
Americains,  a purely  fraternal  society,  limits  its  membership  to 
Americans  or  intended  Americans ; it,  too,  is  the  largest  in  its  class. 

The  membership  of  all  their  societies  is  of  the  same  common 
parent  stock  and  all  of  the  same  religious  belief.  They  coordinate 
the  resources  of  the  race  to  a surprising  degree  and  their  officers 
are  today  the  recognized  spokesmen  of  the  group.  They  are  whole- 
souled  and  wholehearted  Americans  who  scorn  the  measure  of  pa- 
triotism in  percentages. 

They  have  well  appointed  social,  civic  and  athletic  clubs,  where 
they  fraternize  and  renew  the  bonds  of  kinship.  Most  parishes 
maintain  extensive  libraries  of  French  authors  for  the  use  of  all 
those  interested  in  French  literature. 

It  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to  recall  that  the  first  French 
newspaper  established  in  New  Hampshire  was  printed  in  Man- 
chester in  1869,  two  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  any  of  their 
parishes  in  this  State,  and  that  one  or  more  French  newspapers 
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have  always  been  printed  here  from  that  date  to  this.  The  history 
of  the  French  press  in  New  Hampshire  reflects  the  history  of  the 
French  group;  it  had  its  years  of  prosperity  and  depression;  it 
once  knew  several  newspapers  in  Manchester,  in  Somersworth,  and 
in  Nashua — this  latter  paper  has  been  published  for  the  past  28 
years.  During  all  these  years,  the  French  press,  the  forerunner 
and  vanguard  of  this  racial  group,  has  been  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  dissemination  of  sound  Americanism  and  French  cul- 
ture. Their  editorials  are  sound;  their  counsels  are  heeded;  they 
are  American  to  the  core;  their  loyalty  is  unquestioned;  they  are 
respected,  progressive  and  prosperous. 

Their  Family  Life — Their  family  life  here  is  a practical  con- 
tinuation of  the  family  life  of  their  ancestors.  From  the  day  when 
a husband  and  wife  walk  out  of  their  church,  arm  in  arm,  until 
Gabriel ’s  trumpet  call,  they  together  form  but  one  inseparable  com- 
panionship. For  better  or  for  worse,  this  sacred  and  primary  cell 
of  organized  society,  the  family,  is  always  encouraged  and  safe- 
guarded to  the  utmost.  To  them,  marriage  is  a Divine  Institution, 
not  to  be  trifled  with  “nor  rendered  asunder”  by  man.  The  duties 
of  all  the  members  of  a household  are  well  known.  The  father  is 
the  head,  the  provider  and  the  “reputed”  one  in  authority.  The 
mother  is  not  only  an  exceptional  housekeeper  but  a real  old-fash- 
ioned homemaker,  whose  greatest  pride  is  to  rock  her  own  in  a 
cradle  and  to  contribute  her  all  for  mankind.  And  while  the  father 
is  wresting  the  necessities  of  life  from  a rough  and  ofttimes  in- 
hospitable world,  his  thoughts  are  of  her  and  their  children  and 
their  neat  and  cozy  home  where  outside  trouble  and  strife  are  not 
permitted  to  cross  its  threshold,  and  he  knows  that  there,  and  in 
that  setting,  and  far  over  and  above  all  else  she  may  do,  the 
mother’s  chief  occupation  consists  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
good,  clean  and  Christian  life  in  the  young  charges  entrusted  to  her. 
She  is  their  prime  educator;  she  patiently  teaches  her  little  tots 
their  prayers  to  “le  bon  Dieu”  and,  as  years  roll  on,  she  lovingly 
labors  with  them  to  inculcate  in  their  young  and  plastic  minds, 
sound  principles  of  faith,  honor,  love,  respect,  discipline,  self-mas- 
tery and  all  homely  virtues.  To  this  daily  task  she  devotes  her- 
self unsparingly,  regardless  of  its  monotony,  for  she  knows  the 
force  of  habit  in  mankind  and  that  routine  in  this  is  an  essential. 

Her  unselfish  contribution  to  the  State  as  the  character  builder 
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of  the  coming  generation  knows  but  one  witness,  a mother’s  heart, 
her  prayers  and  her  tears.  Her  life  is  one  of  sublime  self-denial, 
complete  sacrifice,  and  deepest  tenderness.  She  is  the  very  soul  of 
the  family  and  out  of  the  great  love  she  radiates,  she  creates  a 
family  spirit — one  of  solidarity  and  affection,  of  uprightness  and 
honor — and  presents  it  in  all  confidence,  to  the  enlarged  family,  the 
State,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  character  of  our  citizenry  is  the 
very  foundation  on  which  rests  our  entire  social  edifice.  As  a rule, 
the  women  are  very  conservative,  are  not  actuated  by  an  acute  de- 
sire to  modernize  their  traditional  morals,  and  it  is  their  fond  hope 
that,  as  their  children’s  characters  crystallize  they  may  impart 
their  special  stamp  on  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  and  give 
them  all  confidence  and  courage  to  carry  on. 

Although  the  large  families  of  old  are  seldom  seen,  they  still 
average  about  five  persons  in  each  family.  The  material  aim  and 
objective  of  all  is  to  own  their  own  homes,  and  the  thrift  and  econ- 
omy practiced  by  them  for  this  purpose  is  well  known  to  all  savings 
banks  and  building  and  loan  associations.  The  thousands  of  home 
owners  on  all  tax  lists  is  ample  proof  of  the  success  of  their  en- 
deavors. They  are  industrious  and  thrifty. 

Their  “social  sense”  is  keen,  they  welcome  company  and  like 
to  fraternize.  They  have  family  reunions  as  of  yore  and  “La 
Benediction  Paternelle”  on  New  Year’s  Day  is  as  much  sought  now 
as  ever.  In  1909  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  made  January  1 
a legal  holiday  at  the  request  of  the  French-Canadian  people. 
Their  religion  enters  into  their  everyday  life;  fasts  and  church 
days  are  always  remembered  and  kept.  Their  entire  span  of  life, 
from  the  cradle  onwards  is  animated  by  a great  and  simple  faith. 
Their  happiness  is  to  be  envied.  However,  the  church  not  only 
teaches  them  to  pray  but  to  play,  as  well,  and  the  many  social  ac- 
tivities centering  about  the  parish  finds  them  enjoying  the  sweets 
of  life  in  a whole-hearted  and  generous  manner.  By  sentiment, 
they  have  great  respect  for  the  land  of  their  forebears  where  sev- 
eral generations  of  their  kin  lived  and  lie  buried.  Nevertheless, 
their  interests  and  activities  are  so  intermingled  with  the  life  of 
their  respective  communities  that,  regardless  of  anything,  they  are 
of  us  and  form  an  integral  part  of  our  homogeneous  whole.  Their 
dear  departed  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  New  Hampshire  soil.  They 
have  taken  root  here.  They  know  but  one  land,  the  United  States ; 
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know  but  one  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  it  is  of  them,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  recently  said:  ‘‘Our  French- 
American  citizens  throughout  New  England  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  uphold  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  and 
in  loyalty  and  patriotism  they  yield  to  none.  ’ ,e 

Ever  since  their  arrival  in  large  numbers,  they  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics.  Many  of  their  organizations  maintain  per- 
manent naturalization  committees  where  all  needed  information  is 
freely  given.  They  actively  cooperate  in  all  movements  for  better- 
ment. They  are  not  primarily  strict  partisans  but  Americans  first 
who  seek  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  and  believe 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  box.  As  voters  or  jurymen,  their 
conscience  is  their  only  guide.  They  pride  themselves  on  having,  of 
late,  furnished  our  State  with  four  members  of  the  Governor’s  coun- 
cil and  several  of  our  principal  cities  with  chief  magistrates,  notably 
Manchester,  Nashua,  Berlin,  Franklin,  and  Somersworth,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  State  Senators,  Aldermen,  Representatives,  and 
many  Federal,  State,  county,  city,  and  town  officers.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Robert  M.  Chamberlain  was  of  their  kin  and  from  their 
ranks  comes  a present  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  New  Hampshire,  the  State  Auditor,  etc.  There 
is  also  a well  read  group  of  practicing  attorneys  throughout  the 
State  and  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians,  architects  and  a sculp- 
tor of  considerable  renown.  In  the  business  world,  men  of  their 
group  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  equal  of  other  merchants  in 
their  respective  fields  and  are  conducting  large  and  prosperous 
business  enterprises,  and,  all  in  all,  the  contemporary  history  being 
actually  written  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  northern  ener- 
gizers, in  every  city,  village  or  hamlet  in  this  State  is  well  known 
for  its  high  moral  standards  and  integrity  by  thousands  with  whom 
they  are  in  daily  contact. 

The  one  predominant  characteristic  found  throughout  their  his- 
tory and  in  all  their  traditions  is  ‘ ‘ loyalty.  ’ ’ Forever  loyal  to  their 
church,  loyal  to  their  homes  and  firesides ; loyal  to  the  French  King 
until  basely  abandoned  by  him  ; loyal  to  the  English  King  when 
their  country  was  in  danger ; loyal  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
their  traditions  and  language;  loyal  to  “Old  Glory”  during  each 

“Telegram  sent  by  President  Coolidge  to  O.  F.  Moreau,  Supreme  Chief  of  F.  F.  A., 
September  4,  1923. 
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and  every  war  when  thousands  and  thousands  came  and  volunteered 
their  services;  loyal  Americans  always,  all  ways.  And  well  may 
they  resent  being  called  strangers  and  feel  insulted  when  called 
foreigners!  It  is  true  they  differ  from  the  majority  in  religious 
matters  and  in  spoken  language  but  no  real  American  can  ever  say 
that  sectarianism  or  the  belief  or  disbelief  in  any  particular  creed, 
sect  or  faith  is  a prerequisite  to  full-fledged  citizenship,  or  that  a 
knowledge  of  a language  bars  a citizen  to  the  title  of  American. 
Such  a narrow  and  un-American  notion  of  rash  assimilation  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Real  Americans  whose  prime  motive  is  to  better 
their  land,  sincerely  welcome  and  encourage  all  cultures  and  desire 
that  each  race  preserve  that  which  is  best  of  its  own,  so  that  it  may 
fully  contribute  its  just  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  great  Re- 
public, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  naturalization  and  true  Ameri- 
canism are  as  strongly  encouraged  as  assimilation  is  abhorred. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  them  that  in  order  to  be  a good  citizen 
one  is  called  upon  to  renounce  and  forswear  his  blood.  The  cen- 
turies-old idea  of  a Nation-State  with  but  one  culture,  one  language 
is  an  idle  dream  and  a fetish,  neither  sound  by  logic  nor  borne  out 
by  history.  The  English  flag  has  been  floating  over  the  channel 
isles  for  more  than  nine  centuries,  and  yet  the  people  there  talk  the 
same  language  at  home,  on  the  streets  and  in  their  Parliaments  as 
they  today  talk  in  that  bit  of  “Normandy  in  America,”  Quebec. 
When  on  English  soil  the  Hon.  Lloyd  George  addresses  his  Welsh 
constituents  in  their  native  dialect.  Are  they  less  Englishmen  for 
that  ? The  Scotch  prefer  their  ‘ ‘ patois  ’ ’ to  the  King ’s  English.  Are 
they  less  Ehglishmen  for  that?  There  are  today  three  separate  and 
distinct  dialects  spoken  in  France  and  the  same  number  in  Ger- 
many. Different  languages  are  spoken  by  the  Swedes  in  Sweden. 
But  who  will  deny  them  race  homogeneity?  And  so  the  great  Na- 
tions have  always  been  built  by  and  stand  today  living  monuments 
of  harmonious  racial  diversities,  each  sacredly  preserving  its  in- 
herited culture  and  language,  but  with  a common  mother  tongue 
with  and  by  which  all  nationals  can  converse  with  each  other.  It 
took  centuries  before  the  Nonmans  and  the  Saxons  adopted  a com- 
mon medium  of  conversation,  during  which  time  the  conquered  were 
classed  as  an  inferior  race,  but  their  insular  stubbornness  made  them 
keep  their  dialect  and  those  Saxon  words  so  kept  by  them  are  today 
considered  the  very  essence  of  our  language.  Might  it  not  be  argued 
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that  a similar  insular  position  of  our  Northern  neighbors,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  English-speaking  peoples,  made  for  stub- 
bornness in  them  also?7  Is  it  not  praiseworthy  for  them  to  insist 
their  offspring  speak  the  language  spoken  by  the  discoverers  of  all 
of  what  is  now  the  Central  States  of  our  Union,  of  all  the  northern 
part  of  America  and  hear  in  the  self-same  language  of  the  exploits 
of  the  missionaries,  of  the  heroic  Dollard  and  his  companions  and 
the  hundreds  of  their  own  kin  who  were  tortured  and  slain  that  a 
large  part  of  our  own  country  and  Canada  might  be  opened  to  civil- 
ization? The  ancestors’  examples  always  have  a peculiar  meaning 
to  the  ancestors’  sons.  This  is,  to  them,  a valuable  asset  in  char- 
acter building;  it  is  the  heirloom  of  rich  and  poor  alike;  it  not  only 
strikes  a sentimental  chord,  but  gives  them  access  to  the  treasures 
enshrined  in  French  literature  and  opens  the  doors  of  that  most  ad- 
vanced culture  which  was  Rhine’s,  then  France’s  and  of  which  they 
are  custodians  on  American  soil. 

For  the  greater  part  of  three  centuries  they  have  been  thrown 
on  their  own  resources— their  survival  or  extinction  was  of  their 
own  making.  They  pride  themselves  on  having  made  the  good  fight. 
America  has  seen  their  generations  multiply  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  grow  and  prosper.  With  them  the  parents  are  but  the 
link  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  so  their  vital  interests 
center  about  the  ‘‘little  church  around  the  corner,”  the  parish 
sclioolhouse,  willingly  erected  and  maintained  by  them  at  their  own 
expense  while  ungrudgingly  paying  their  proportionate  share  for 
the  upkeep  of  our  public  schools.  The  parish  school  is  to  them  a 
faithful  keeper  and  teacher  of  all  things  really  worth  while.  It  has 
been  so  for  centuries,  and  has  taught  untold  generations  of  their  kin. 
It  has  been  proven  by  time  and  not  found  wanting.  It  cooperates 
in  character  building,  and  it  is  there  the  youths  are  taught  the  vir- 
tues to  be  exemplified  in  life,  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  while 
in  this  self-same  school  unabridged  grammar  and  secondary  pro- 
grams are  taught  in  the  mother  tongue,  English.  These  schools  are 
conducted  by  monastics,  men  and  women,  whose  greatest  satisfac- 
tion lies  in  the  full  accomplishment  of  a worthwhile  duty  to  God 
and  country;  unsung  heroes  who  spend  their  entire  lives  in  an  un- 
selfish endeavor  to  make  the  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live. 

’From  “The  Clash,”  by  William  Moore. 
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A large  number  of  these  parochial  schools  have  been  erected)  in  New 
Hampshire  and  are  today  educating  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 

Education  in  English— In  1919,  it  was  forcibly  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  that  a substantial  proportion  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, especially  among  the  children  of  foreign  born  parents,  were 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  That  such  a 
situation  was  a menace  to  public  welfare  was  universally  admitted. 
It  appeared  imperative,  as  it  does  now,  that  for  the  wellbeing  of  all 
and  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  New  Hampshire  should  be  able  to  speak,  read,  write  and 
understand  the  National  language.  The  participation  of  our  citi- 
zens of  Northern  descent  in  this  vital  movement  was  made  effective 
by  the  Eight  Rev.  Georges  Albert  Guertin,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the  French-speaking 
citizens  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A Diocesan  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  organized  and  through  its  efforts  educational  resources 
were  coordinated,  methods  of  instruction  and  administration  uni- 
fied. The  Right  Rev.  Bishop’s  statement  that  “No  parochial  school 
is  a foreign  school  nor  a school  for  foreigners  ’ ’ brought  forth  great 
praise  from  all,  and  nowhere  was  it  received  with  more  satisfaction 
than  by  them. 

These  schools  are  now  legally  recognized  as  forming  a part  of 
our  school  system  in  the  State,  and  for  having  accomplished  this, 
even  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  well  wishers  of  advancement  and 
progress  stand  indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

From  time  immemorial,  our  Northern  neighbors  had  heard  of 
“the  chosen  people,”  of  superior  men,  of  superior  races  and  su- 
perior civilizations;  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  architecture,  the 
Hebrews  and  their  writings,  the  Greeks  and  their  art  and  culture, 
the  Romans  and  their  laws  and  government.  They  had  no  sooner 
landed  in  America  when  some  explorer  brought  them  the  news  that 
far  north  natives  called  themselves  “Enupeaks”  which  means  “real 
human  beings,  ’ ’ and  that  to  these  Esquimos  all  others  were  ‘ ‘ imita- 
tions”— a few  years  later  Western  explorers  informed  them  that  a 
native  tribe  called  themselves  “Illinois,”  which,  in  their  dialect, 
meant  “real  men,”  and  that  these  natives  believed  they  had  a cor- 
ner on  all  real  manhood  and  that  all  strangers  were  ‘ ‘ counterfeit.  ’ ’ 
Before  the  fall  of  Quebec,  French  officers  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  them  with  their  own  superiority.  After  the  fall 
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of  Quebec  the  English  officers  boldly  asserted  their  race  to  be  the 
Creator’s  masterpiece;  of  late,  they  heard  a great  deal  concerning 
certain  European  supermen,  and  so  did  the  procession  of  self-styled 
superior  races  pass  them  by,  leaving  them  calm  and  unaffected,  pur- 
suing their  high  ideals,  disseminating  their  advanced  culture,  and 
like  he-men  in  a virile  attitude  simply  asking  that  races  and  men  be 
judged  by  their  actions  and  not  by  their  own  boastful  appellations. 
As  to  them,  their  past  is  the  criterion  with  which  they  measure  their 
present  situation,  and  gauge  their  future  development. 

Today — And  so,  28  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  our 
State,  with  nothing  to  fear,  and  fearing  no  one,  are  happily  lead- 
ing their  abundant  life,  and  stand  as  ever  ready  and  willing  to  give 
to  the  world  more  than  they  get  from  it.  The  children  of  our 
Northern  neighbors  are  thankful  for  the  opportunities  in  our  State, 
and  take  a legitimate  pride  in  their  fathers’  constribution  in  its 
upbuilding.  The  many  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  aged,  erected  by  them,  are  monuments  bespeaking, 
more  than  words  can  ever  tell,  their  altruism,  living  Christianity, 
and  high  ideals.  They  are  grateful  heirs  who,  while  cherishing  the 
past  and  mindful  of  their  fathers’  significant  motto,  “ Je  Me  Sou- 
viens”  (I  remember)  on  the  shield  of  Quebec,  sincerely  hope  and 
eagerly  aspire  to  give  to  the  land  of  their  choice  their  very  best. 

And  of  them  it  may  be  said : 

Onward,  ever  onward  they  go 

With  sturdy  strength  and  hearts  aglow; 

Led  by  voice  of  conscience  clear 

And  a steadfast  faith  that  knows  no  fear. 

— From  “The  Pilgrims.” 
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Scotch=Irish  and  the  History  of  Londonderry* 

By  Hobabt  Pillsbuby,  Concobd,  New  Hampshibe 

ORACE  GREELEY  said  in  an  oration  at  the  150th  Lon- 
donderry anniversary,  that  “we  shall  cordially  agree 
to  devote  this  festival  to  the  memory  of  that  Scotch- 
Irish  race  who  first  settled  this  town.”  The  Scotch- 
Irish  blood  survives  in  Londonderry  today,  to  a greater  extent 
probably  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  States. 

The  coming  of  the  Scotch-Irish  to  New  Hampshire  was,  ac- 
cording to  Bancroft,  as  important  to  America  as  the  landing  of  the 
Puritans,  and  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  Scotch-Irish  did  more  for 
civil  and  religions  liberty,  more  to  sever  the  ties  that  bound  the 
colonies  to  England,  and  more  to  establish  American  Independence 
than  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  New  Hampshire  people  are  some- 
times inclined  to  weary  of  the  frequent  praise  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puritans  as  the  only  settlers  of 
New  England  who  came  with  high  courage  and  firm  religious  con- 
victions. The  five  shiploads  of  Scotch-Irish  that  arrived  in  Boston 
included  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Parson  Macgregor,  “wished  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  the 
rules  of  His  inspired  word.” 

The  story  of  Londonderry  is  one  of  the  heroic  memoirs  of 
American  colonization.  Londonderry  was  settled  by  Scotchmen  as 
a result  of  British  oppression.  The  English  Parliament  passed 
laws  which  were  oppressively  felt  in  Scotland  by  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. Thousands  of  these  Scotchmen  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  passed  over  into  Ulster  in  Ireland  and  resettled  that  com- 
munity under  favorable  terms  of  the  King  of  England.  These 
Scotch  became  Irish,  but  were  not  of  the  Irish.  They  did  not  inter- 
marry with  the  Irish  or  agree  with  them  on  matters  of  government 
and  religion.  There  was  strife  which  culminated  in  the  memor- 

*From  an  article  by  the  writer  in  “The  Boston  Herald,”  1926— The  old  township  has 
been  cut  up  into  several ; old  landmarks  have  disappeared ; old  fashions  have  changed ; new 
institutions  have  changed  old  habits  and  softened  rugged  peculiarities ; but  the  Scotch- 
Irish  people  remain. 
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able  siege  of  Londonderry,  the  chief  city  of  Ulster,  in  1688-89.  The 
Scotch  Protestants  and  the  Irish  Catholics  strove  for  supremacy 
with  such  bitterness  that  at  length  the  bolder  souls  among  the 
Scotch,  failing  of  that  measure  of  freedom  which  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  went  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and 
the  Londonderry  colonists  originally  started  for  Casco  Bay,  Maine, 
with  a view  to  exploring  the  territory  there.  They  spent  the  winter 
of  1718-19  at  Portland,  and  suffered  many  hardships  from  cold  and 
scarcity  of  food.  In  the  spring  they  sailed  down  the  coast  and  up 
the  Merrimack  River  to  Haverhill,  from  which  they  explored  by 
land  into  the  desirable  tract  at  Londonderry,  to  which  they  origin- 
ally gave  the  name  of  Nutfield. 

On  April  11,  1719,  there  arrived  in  what  is  now  Derry  16  fam- 
ilies of  Scotchmen  from  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Rev.  James 
Macgregor  delivered,  under  a spreading  oak  at  a place  called  Horse 
Hill,  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  town.  The  colony  was 
a great  success.  Soon  there  were  70  families,  and  the  first  settlers 
made  their  “home  lots”  of  ground  only  30  rods  wide  and  one  mile 
long,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Indians. 

The  settlers  purchased  the  territory  from  John  Wheelwright 
by  a deed  that  was  drawn  up  at  Boston  on  October  20,  1719.  This 
John  Wheelwright  was  a grandson  of  a minister  of  the  same  name 
who  had  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians  in  1629.  On  June  1,  1722, 
they  got  a charter  from  the  King  of  England  confirming  their  title 
to  the  town  on  condition  that  once  a year  they  should  pay  the  King 
a quit  rent  of  one  peck  of  potatoes  forever  and  should  reserve  for 
the  royal  navy  all  the  trees  grown  in  the  town  suitable  for  masts 
for  ships. 

Church  Well  Finished,  But  Homes  of  Logs — The  early  settlers 
built  their  homes  of  logs,  but  in  two  years  they  had  a church  edifice 
built  of  good  timber  and  well  finished  at  what  is  now  East  Derry, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Congregational  Church.  Able-bodied  men 
attended  divine  worship  fully  armed  against  the  raids  of  Indians, 
and  there  is  still  preserved  the  musket  which  the  first  minister,  Mr. 
Macgregor,  habitually  carried  into  the  pulpit. 

In  1723  a log  schoolhouse  was  built.  It  was  75  years  before 
anybody  in  town  had  a first-class  vehicle  to  ride  in,  John  Prentice 
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having  the  first,  and  he  drove  a chaise  which  was  considered  highly 
extravagant  at  the  time. 

They  were  loyal  to  the  government.  In  the  old  French  War, 
in  1745,  Dr.  Matthew  Thornton,  who  afterwards  signed  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  served  as  surgeon  in  a campaign  of  great 
hardship  against  Cape  Breton.  In  1756,  when  an  attempt  against 
Crown  Point  was  made,  the  town  raised  three  companies  of  troops, 
which  served  under  the  command  of  three  Londonderry  soldiers, 
Robert  Rogers,  William  Stark  and  his  brother,  the  celebrated  John 
Stark,  who  afterwards  became  New  Hampshire’s  most  celebrated 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

The  spirit  of  these  men  was  the  spirit  which  identified  their 
sympathies  with  the  cause  of  Independence  from  the  start.  Even 
before  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  four  Londonderry  boys 
deserted  from  the  British  army  because  of  their  Revolutionary 
principles,  and  were  recaptured  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  A 
company  of  Londonderry  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Aiken, 
proceeded  to  Haverhill  and  rescued  them. 

In  1740  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parishes.  In  1741  part 
of  it  was  set  off  and  incorporated  as  Windham.  In  1751  the  north- 
western part  was  put  into  “Derryfield”  (Manchester).  In  1777 
part  was  annexed  to  Windham,  and  part  to  Hudson  in  1778.  The 
line  between  Londonderry  and  Windham  was  established  in  1782, 
and  in  1805  another  part  of  Londonderry  was  annexed  to  Windham. 
In  1827  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  set  off  and  incorporated 
as  Derry.  At  that  time  Londonderry  ranked  as  the  second  town  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Linen  Industry  Established — Londonderry  also  developed  the 
linen  industry  in  America,  and  years  ago  every  house  in  town  had 
its  weaving  loom  at  which  the  women  were  particularly  adept.  The 
Londonderry  weavers  had  almost  a national  reputation  for  quality 
of  product.  Their  frugality  and  industry  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  large  families,  and  from  the  original  70  families  in  the  town, 
it  was  stated  by  Charles  H.  Bell,  former  United  States  Senator,  at 
the  last  celebration  in  Derry,  that  “as  near  as  he  could  figure  out, 
upward  of  50,000  descendants  of  these  Scotch-Irishmen  were  then 
living  in  the  United  States.” 

Some  Amusing  Incidents — The  Londonderry  men  were  always 
religious  and  maintained  the  church  with  considerable  dignity.  The 
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minister  of  Londonderry  received  a larger  salary  than  the  Chief 
Executive  of  New  Hampshire.  They  were  men  of  plain  speech. 
The  minister  one  day  made  many  parochial  visits,  and  toward  even- 
ing rode  a horse  up  to  the  home  of  one  of  his  elders.  He  had,  as 
a matter  of  course,  been  pressed  at  every  dwelling  to  partake  of 
the  liquid  refreshments  which  are  now  taboo,  but  were  then  con- 
sidered indispensable,  and  between  fatigue  and  overhospitality  on 
the  part  of  his  parishioners,  found  it  hard  to  keep  himself  upright 
in  the  saddle. 

The  elder’s  keen  eye  took  in  the  situation. 

“Won’t  ye  light  doun,  parson,”  said  he,  “and  come  in  and  get 
something  to  eat,  for  I perceive  ye’ve  had  enough  to  drink,  al- 
ready. ’ ’ 

To  show  how  obstinate  these  men  were,  the  story  is  related  of 
the  Representative  from  Londonderry  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,  who  differed  decidedly  from  the  speaker  in  matters 
of  religion  and  politics  and  had  also  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
speaker’s  honesty.  At  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  customary, 
and  is  today,  to  offer  resolutions  of  felicity  to  the  presiding  officer 
and  present  him  with  a substantial  gift. 

In  this  particular  session  the  managers  of  the  Legislature 
feared  to  encounter  the  public  opposition  of  the  outspoken  “gentle- 
man from  Londonderry”  to  their  resolution,  and  thought  it  prudent 
to  confer  with  him  in  private  as  to  their  plans.  They  showed  him 
their  resolution,  which  was  in  the  ordinary  form,  presenting  “the 
thanks  of  the  Legislature  to  the  presiding  officer  for  the  dignity, 
ability  and  integrity  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties.  ’ ’ 

The  gentleman  from  Londonderry  perused  the  resolution  care- 
fully and  said: 

“There  is  only  one  word  I object  to;  strike  out  ‘integrity’  and 
I will  vote  for  the  resolution.” 

Which  was  done,  and  the  records  of  the  Legislature  stand  in 
that  way  today  for  that  particular  session. 

It  was  the  ancient  practice  in  the  town  to  sit  at  the  table  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  other  towns  it  was  found 
more  convenient  for  the  communicants  to  remain  in  the  pews.  Lon- 
donderry stuck  to  its  practice  for  many  years,  until  finally  the  min- 
ister announced  that  parishioners  would  remain  in  their  pews  dur- 
ing the  service,  but  seats  at  the  table  would  still  be  provided  for 
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such  as  might  object  to  the  change.  Most  of  the  members  adopted 
the  prevailing  fashion;  hut  quite  a few  would  not  change  and  sat 
at  the  table.  The  latter  faction  dwindled  in  numbers  until  there 
was  but  one  old  gentleman  who  would  not  yield  his  assent.  Year 
after  year,  until  he  went  down  to  his  grave,  each  day  of  communion, 
in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  found  him  sitting  at  the  table,  solitary 
and  conspicuous,  in  mute  but  faithful  protest  against  an  innovation 
for  which  he  found  no  warrant  in  Scripture. 

The  first  display  of  musical  instruments  in  church  ever  made  in 
New  Hampshire  took  place  at  Londonderry,  and  the  incident  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  It  appears  that  the  minister  had  formerly  been 
a chaplain  in  the  British  army  and  had  learned  to  play  the  violin. 
He  brought  his  stringed  instrument  to  America,  no  doubt  hidden  in 
the  bottom  of  his  chest,  and  late  one  night  one  of  the  elders,  passing 
the  parson’s  log  cabin,  heard  the  “linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out,”  peeped  through  the  window  and  discovered  the  man  of  Hod 
in  the  very  act  of  drawing  the  bow.  Of  course  the  elder  reported 
what  he  saw  to  the  session,  and  a decree  was  made  that  the  minister 
should  “hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow”  for  three  successive  Sun- 
days in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

Londonderry  got  its  charter  as  a town  in  1722  and  the  name 
was  then  changed  to  Nutfield.  One  provision  in  the  charter  was 
that  fairs  should  be  held  each  May  and  November  and  for  over  50 
years  these  were  great  events.  Merchants  came  from,  Boston  and 
Salem  to  exhibit  their  wares.  Toward  the  last,  however,  these  fairs 
became  mere  riotous  gatherings  and  were  abolished. 

The  town  prospered  so  that  100  years  ago  it  was  the  first  in 
importance  in  New  Hampshire.  Two  famous  academies  were  found- 
ed, Pinkerton  Academy  for  boys  and  the  Adams  Female  Seminary 
for  girls.  In  the  latter  one  of  the  faculty  was  Mary  Lyon,  who 
founded  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

The  first  marriage  in  Londonderry  was  that  of  John  Wallace  to 
Annie  Barnet,  in  1721.  The  first  funeral  was  that  of  J'ohn  Clark,  in 
1720.  The  first  birth  was  that  of  Jonathan  Morrison,  and  it  was 
an  occasion  of  much  anxiety  which  mother’s  son  should  obtain  the 
prize  of  a lot  of  land  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  first  son  born 
in  Londonderry.  This  first-born  was  an  uncle  to  one  Jeremiah 
Smith,  who  was  later  well  known  as  a “mill -wriglit,  blacksmith, 
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carpenter,  house- joiner,  stone-cutter  and  gun-maker,”  being  evi- 
dently a gentleman  of  some  versatility. 

One  of  the  athletic  exercises  in  the  early  days  of  this  town  was 
to  see  who  could  soonest  load  a wagon  with  barrels  of  cider.  Young 
men  about  town,  when  meeting  on  the  road,  would  frequently  unload 
and  load  again  just  for  this  purpose. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  used  to  have  sermons  preach- 
ed before  it  by  distinguished  clergymen.  On  one  occasion  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morrison,  of  Londonderry,  delivered  the  sermon  and  the  cus- 
tomary motion  was  made  to  print  the  same  as  a public  document. 
An  amendment  was  offered  “provided  they  would  print  the 
brogue”  and  solemnly  carried. 

John  Montgomery,  one  of  the  early  Londonderry  weavers, 
wove  the  linen  for  George  Washington  and  other  officers  of  the 
army  and  received  from  Congress  for  this  service  £40'  in  money  and 
a diamond  ring  as  a premium. 

Colonists  of  Londonderry  went  out  from  that  town  to  settle 
many  other  towns  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  An  ex- 
pedition went  to  Bedford  in  1737,  Peterboro  in  1741,  Acworth  in 
1766,  Antrim,  Henniker  and  Deering  in  1767,  and  New  Boston  in 
1774.  The  town  of  Windham  was  carved  out  of  Londonderry  in 
1741  and  Derry  in  1827.  Other  towns  settled  principally  by  men 
of  this  town  were  Londonderry,  Nova  Scotia;  Londonderry,  Ver- 
mont; Windham,  Vermont;  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cherry  Val- 
ley, New  York. 

Romance  of  “Ocean  Mary”— The  most  charming  of  the  many 
stories  that  are  connected  with  Londonderry  is  that  of  “Ocean 
Mary,”  and  it  is  said  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  true.  In 
July,  1720,  a ship,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  set  sail  from 
Londonderry  in  Ireland  for  Boston  with  a number  of  well-to-do 
families  on  board  bound  for  the  Scotch-Irish  settlement  in  New 
Hampshire.  Among  the  passengers  were  James  Wilson  and  the 
young  wife  whom  he  had  married  a year  before  on  their  way  to 
take  up  the  land  of  which  Wilson  was  one  of  the  original  grantees. 

Concerning  the  first  few  days  of  the  voyage  of  this  immigrant 
ship  little  is  known,  except  that  there  was  a protracted  calm,  fol- 
lowed by  a storm  of  unusual  violence,  by  which  the  ship  was  driven 
from  her  course.  The  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  about  one- 
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third  accomplished  when  events  transpired  that  made  the  trip  mem- 
orable in  the  lives  of  all  on  board. 

One  evening  the  lookout  saw  on  the  horizon  a sail  silhouetted 
against  the  rising  moon:  The  strange  craft  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  by  morning  her  low  hull  could  be  seen  like  a black  shadow  under 
her  full  set  of  canvas. 

The  pirate  came  within  gunshot  of  the  emigrant  ship.  There 
was  nothing  to  do.  The  emigrant  had  nothing  but  a few  muskets 
for  arms,  and  she  was  too  slow  to  run  away. 

Boats  were  soon  alongside  and  the  ocean  robbers  fell  to  work, 
swarming  over  the  decks  as  men  accustomed  to  plunder  and  kill  and 
with  plenty  of  knowledge  as  to  both.  Crew  and  passengers  were 
seized,  searched,  robbed  and  bound,  and)  either  rolled  into  heaps  or 
left  where  they  lay.  Valuables  were  gathered  into  parcels  and  made 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  marauder’s  vessel. 

The  robber  chief  went  below,  found  the  officers’  quarters,  threw 
open  the  aftercabin  door  with  a rough  hand,  and  came  upon  a young 
woman  lying  in  the  berth. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?)”  demanded  the  ruffian. 

The  terrified  woman  uncovered)  an  infant ’s  face. 

“See.” 

The  pirate  drew  near  to  her. 

“Is  it  a boy  or  girl?” 

“A  girl,”  said  the  mother. 

“Have  you  named  her?’’’ 

“No.” 

The  pirate  went  to  the  cabin  door  and  ordered  no  man  to  stir 
until  further  orders.  His  followers  ceased  their  pillaging  and  their 
chief  returned  to  the  berth  where  the  woman  lay. 

“If  I may  name  that  baby,”  he  said  to  her  with  quiet  voice,  “I 
will  unbind  your  men  and  leave  your  ship  unharmed.  May  I name 
the  girl?” 

“Yles.” 

Then  the  robber  bent  over  and  took  up  the  hand  of  the  tiny 
baby. 

* ‘ Mary,  ’ ’ was  the  name  the  woman  heard  him  speak. 

When  the  child  drew  its  hand  away  from  his,  the  mother  saw 
a tear  on  the  pink  fingers. 

The  pirate  ordered  all  captives  unbound  and  goods  and  valu- 
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ables  restored  to  the  places  from  which  they  had  been  taken.  Then, 
with  his  crew,  he  left  the  emigrant  ship  and  pulled  to  his  own  vessel. 
But  the  emigrant  ship  had  scarcely  got  underway  than  a new  alarm 
came.  The  pirate  was  returning. 

If  the  passengers  were  dismayed  by  his  reappearance  they 
were  surprised  to  see  him  come  on  board  alone  and  go  directly  below 
to  the  cabin.  There  he  took  from  a parcel  a piece  of  brocaded  silk  of 
fine  texture  and  beautiful  design.  It  was  of  a plaid  pattern,  com- 
bining many  hues  of  red  and  green,  wonderfully  harmonized  and 
softened  with  lines  of  white. 

‘ ‘ Let  Mary  wear  this  on  her  wedding  day,  ’ ’ the  pirate  said. 

He  left  the  ship  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  ship  reached  Boston  and  no  further  incident  disturbed  the 
passage.  James  Wilson  died  soon  after  landing  and  the  mother 
went  with  “Ocean  Mary”  to  live  in  Londonderry,  where  friends 
awaited  them.  The  mother  married  at  Londonderry  some  months 
afterward  James  Clark,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Horace 
Greeley. 

In  1738  one  Thomas  Walker  emigrated  to  America,  settled  in 
Londonderry  and  married,  on  December  18  of  the  same  year,  the 
girl,  “Ocean  Mary.”  The  wedding  dress  was  the  pirate’s  silk. 
Four  sons  were  born  to  her,  one  of  whom,  Bobert  Walker,  built  the 
finest  house  in  Henniker,  New  Hampshire,  still  standing.  “Ocean 
Mary”  lived  in  this  house,  on  a sightly  hill,  until  1814,  when  she 
died  at  the  age  of  94  years. 

She  was  tall,  graceful,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a florid 
complexion.  She  had  an  aristocratic  nature,  her  manner  was  fine 
and  her  ways  kindly.  Her  granddaughter  and  great-granddaughter 
have  worn  the  pirate’s  silk  at  their  weddings,  and  although  mel- 
lowed with  age,  its  richness  is  still  preserved. 

Many  of  the  older  buildings  of  the  town  are  still  standing.  One 
is  the  homestead  of  Matthew  Thornton,  New  Hampshire  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Londonderry  at  BunJcer  Hill — When  the  news  reached  New 
Hampshire  that  General  Gage  was  marching  at  the  head  of  British 
troops  from  Boston  into  the  interior,  the  Granite  State  dispatched 
a force  of  1,200  men  to  Cambridge  and  Charlestown.  The  “His- 
tory of  Londonderry”  relates  that  “men  dropped  their  implements 
and  in  a few  hours  all  who  could  bear  arms  were  assembled  on  the 
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Common  at  the  meeting  house.”  They  were  Minute  Men,  indeed, 
and  a Londonderry  contingent  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  where  New 
Hampshire  troops  were  conspicuous  for  gallantry. 

The  ancient  records  show  that  on  December  17,  1776,  the  town 
meeting  voted 

That  the  remainder  of  the  powder  shall  be  divided  to  every 
one  that  hath  not  already  received  of  the  same,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
provided  he  produces  a gun  of  his  own  in  good  order,  and  is  will- 
ing to  go  against  the  enemy,  and  promises  not  to  waste  any  of  the 
powder  only  in  self-defence,  and  provided  also  that  he  shows  20 
bullets  to  suit  his  gun  and  six  good  flints. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
instate the  Tories  as  citizens  of  the  town.  To  this  proposal  the  town 
sent  a memorial  to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  saying: 

We  expect  that  you  will  use  your  best  endeavor  that  nothing 
may  ever  be  done  for  those  infernal  wretches  by  the  state,  further 
than  to  provide  a gallows,  halter  and  hangman  for  everyone  that 
dare  show  their  vile  countenances  amongst  us. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  sharpers  and  hawkers  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  depreciation  of  government  money.  The  town  took 
official  cognizance  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  particularly  as  re- 
garded professional  fees  and  money-changers’  commissions.  A 
vote  was  passed  to  reduce  the  fees  of  lawyers  50  per  cent,  on  the 
ground  that  “they  would  not  then  be  so  fond  of  business,  and  people 
would  have  time  to  breathe.” 

Large  families  grew  up  among  the  early  settlers  of  London- 
derry. It  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  to  have  8,  10  or 
12  children,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
families  of  this  size  out  of  the  products  of  the  farms.  The  settlers 
introduced  the  Irish  potato  into  this  country,  and  they  learned  from 
the  Indians  how  to  catch  salmon  at  Amoskeag  in  what  is  now  the 
center  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  Salmon  abounded  near  the  falls 
at  Amoskeag. 

Pinkerton  Academy,  through  whose  doors  have  passed  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  later  achieved  prominence  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  is  standing  on  its  original  site,  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  present  large  and  stately  academy.  The  old  academy 
was  used  from  1811  to  1887  as  the  headquarters  of  the  institution. 
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The  Hood  farm,  where  originated  the  H.  P.  Hood  & Sons  milk 
business,  is  a place  pointed  out  by  natives,  not  so  much  because  it 
was  Mr.  Hood’s  first  farm,  but  because  before  that  it  was  the  old 
Redfield  tavern  where  Lafayette  dined.  The  birthplace  of  Gen. 
George  Reid  may  be  seen  today,  an  extremely  old  style  frame  house. 
General  Reid  was  really  one  of  the  great  generals  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  although  history  does  not  give  him  that  prominence. 
To  New  Hampshire’s  people  the  figure  of  General  Stark  overshad- 
ows that  of  General  Reid,  but  there  is  at  the  present  time  a dis- 
position to  give  General  Reid  his  due  and  accord  him  something  of 
the  honor  to  which  his  services  under  Washington  entitle  his  mem- 
ory. The  1925  session  of  the  Legislature  placed  a portrait  of  Gen- 
eral Reid  in  the  State  House. 

The  Adams  Female  Academy  is  standing,  and  the  building  that 
was  originally  used  as  a boarding  house  for  pupils  at  that  institu- 
tion is  lately  used  as  a boarding  house  for  summer  boarders,  for 
whom  New  Hampshire  is  a mecca.  It  is  called  “The  Elms.” 
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New  Hampshire— Historic  and  Scenic— By  Motor* 

By  Bab  S.  Hunt,  Concokd,  New  Hampshibe 


TIRING  the  last  three  years,  beginning  particularly  with 
the  establishment  in  1925  of  the  New  Hampshire  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  attract  motor- 
ists into  New  Hampshire.  Opportunities  for  travel  are 
almost  unlimited,  because  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  State  extend  in 
several  directions. 

A week’s  tour  of  New  Hampshire  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
fleeting  nature.  It  can  afford  the  tourist  only  an  enticing  glimpse 
of  the  State  at  best,  but  the  route  suggested  here  leads  over  excel- 
lent roads  through  a shifting  variegated  landscape  of  great  natural 
beauty,  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  promise  solemnly 
that  whoever  takes  the  trip  will  not  be  sorry. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  visits  New  Hampshire  in  the  Spring  when 
the  foliage  is  fresh  and  green  and  the  mountains  are  still  snow-cap- 
ped ; or  in  Autumn  when  the  maples  flame  and  the  hills  stand  out 
boldly  in  the  crisp  air. 

The  traveller  on  this  route  will  remember  winding  country 
roads,  blue  hills  and  quiet  fields,  dark  shaggy  forests,  and  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  stand  in  the  Notch  at  Franconia  for  the  first 
time,  peering  up  at  the  austere  and  tremendous  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  or  if  at  the  twilight  hour  he  comes  into  Crawford  Notch 
past  Willey’s  Slide  when  the  long  light  strikes  the  scarred  moun- 
tain-sides, he  will  find  himself  grown  suddenly  inarticulate  with  awe 
and  wonder,  and  go  away  with  another  sheaf  for  his  portfolio  of 
never-to-be-forgotten  memories. 

From  the  south  three  trunk  line  highways  and  numerous  small- 
er roads  enter  the  State.  There  are  four  main  gateways  from  the 
west,  three  from  the  east. 

To  provide  a starting  place  this  sketch  assumes  the  tourist  en- 
ters New  Hampshire  by  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Nashua.,  It 
conducts  him  westward  along  the  southern  border  of  the  State  to 
Keene  and  thence  north  to  the  White  Mountains.  Returning  he  sees 


*Each  of  these  New  Hampshire  historical  sketches  is  reprinted  from  the  advance 
sheets  previously  noted  at  foot. 
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the  Lake  Country  and  from  Manchester  his  route  is  eastward  to 
Portsmouth  and  the  sea.  There  are  drivers  who  can  cover  this 
route  in  three  days.  Others  will  find  a week  too  short. 

Daniel  Webster  Highway— The  Daniel  Webster  Highway  starts 
below  Nashua  and  follows  up  the  Merrimack  Valley.  Not  far  from 
the  tablets  which  mark  the  boundary,  it  passes  an  ancient  cemetery 
that  appears  to  have  more  than  the  usual  number  of  quaint  and 
lugubrious  sentiments.  The  favorite  epitaph  for  this  region  was 
obviously  not  designed  to  cheer  a traveller  along  his  way : 

From  Death’s  arrest  no  Age  is  free; 

My  Friend  prepare  to  follow  me  .... 

Nashua—  Nashua  is  a thriving  manufacturing  city  of  30,000.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Merrimack  and  Nashua  rivers,  successfully  avoid- 
ing looking  like  a mill  town.  The  first  settlers  found  this  region  a 
favorite  stamping  ground  of  the  Nashaway  Indians,  who  hunted 
deer  in  the  dark  forests  and  fished  the  streams  for  salmon  and 
silver  eels.  One  of  the  early  settlers  was  hale  old:  John  Lovewell, 
who  had  a mill  and  a small  store.  He  drove  ‘ ‘ boys  out  of  his  orchard 
with  his  cane,  cobbled  shoes  without  glasses  at  a hundred  and  cut  a 
handsome  swath  at  a hundred  and  five.”  These  colonists,  according 
to  the  local  historian,  were  God-fearing,  loyal  members  of  a pioneer 
band  who  forbade  the  Popish  custom  of  observing  Christmas,  fined 
a man  for  patching  his  shoes  on  the  Sabbath,  locked  up  another  a 
month  for  “courting  a maid  without  the  leave  of  her  parents,”  and 
sternly  forbade  their  women  to  wear  “ superstitious  ribands”  in 
their  hair.  Not  so  many  years  later,  boat  excursions  were  run  from 
Nashua  to  Boston  and  return,  with  lodgings  aboard,  for  the  sum  of 
50  cents.  The  Blue  Laws  began  to  get  dusty,  and  the  old  settlement 
at  Dunstable  grew  into  prosperous  Nashua,  with  its  excellent  water- 
power, its  nearness  to  Eastern  markets,  industrial  advantages 
which  residents  believe  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  to  a 
more  rapid  growth  than  that  of  any  other  New  Hampshire  city. 

Nashua’s  principal  products  are  shoes,  machinery,  paper  and 
textiles.  It  has  many  attractive  residential  streets,  one  of  which  is 
maple  lined  Concord  Street,  where  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway 
turns  off  to  Manchester,  past  Greeley  Park,  enticingly  cool  and 
green  in  summer  months.  Instead  of  f ollowing  this  our  route  turns 
to  the  left  at  Monument  Square.  It  curves  slightly  to  the  right  two 
miles  beyond  the  city,  and  after  passing  a colonnade  of  graceful 
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willows,  allows  one  his  first  glimpse  of  the  bine  Peterborough  Moun- 
tains 20  miles  away. 

This  road  from  Nashua  to  Milford,  the  next  town  on  the  wester- 
ly route,  passes  through  a sandy  and  rather  level  country,  which 
with  its  thick  growth  of  pitch  pines  and  brush  reminds  one  of  sec- 
tions of  'Cape  Cod.  Meticulously  named  Pound  Pound  is  passed  on 
the  left,  an  unpretentious  State  forest  tract  on  the  right,  and  a few 
miles  after  crossing  a sluggish  brook,  of  interest  principally  for  its 
queer  name,  Pennichuck  Brook,  is  seen  a granite  slab  that  welcomes 
the  traveller  to  Milford. 

Milford — This  is  a granite  producing  town  and  the  big  quar- 
ries may  be  found  scattered  through  the  hills.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  “Milford  Cabinet,”  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  that  has  an  astonishing  record  of  having  remained 
in  the  same  family  for  generations  without  having  skipped  a single 
edition.  A unique  coffee  club  may  be  found  here,  an  interesting  re- 
minder of  a more  leisurely  age. 

Woodworking  is  also  an  important  industry  of  this  town,  which 
lies  on  the  Souhegan  River,  as  soothing  and  restful  a stream  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  sound  of  the  name.  Indians  used  to  make  this 
one  of  their  main  crossings  because  of  a shallow  place  in  the  stream. 
When  the  first  mills  were  built  here  years  ago,  the  ford  became 
known  as  Mill  Ford,  and  hence  the  name.  If  one  has  time,  a short 
side  trip  of  three  miles  may  be  taken  to  the  little  village  of  Amherst, 
the  birthplace  of  Horace  Greeley,  in  many  ways  characteristic  of  a 
hundred  New  Hampshire  villages. 

Amherst — Amherst  is  quiet  and  quaint.  It  has  dignity  and  tra- 
ditions. The  snarl  and  clang  of  modern  industrial  life  have  never 
succeeded  in  disturbing  this  peaceful  village  and  the  railroad  has 
scarcely  found  it.  No  factories  exist  to  pollute  the  clear  waters  of 
Beaver  Brook.  There  are  no  time-clocks  in  Amherst.  Once  the 
shire  town  and  a main  stop  of  the  old  Boston  stage  coach,  its  bust- 
ling days  are  over  and  it  sleeps  quietly  in  the  summer  sun.  Its 
white  colonial  houses  and  fine  old  flower  gardens  with  their  holly- 
hocks and  Sweet  William,  larkspur  and  Canterbury  Bells,  stand 
well  back  from  the  main  street,  lending  an  ancient  repose  to  the  vil- 
lage square.  The  Indians  gave  to  tiny  Beaver  Brook  the  weighty 
name  of  Quohquinapassakessanahnog,  a name  which  a local  wit  says 
runs  up  and  down  the  stream. 
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At  the  end  of  the  square  is  an  old  court  house  where  Daniel 
Webster  is  reported  to  have  made  his  first  speech  as  a trial  lawyer. 
The  remains  of  a massive  iron  door  of  the  county  jail,  and  a whip- 
ping block  with  a sinister  iron  ring  in  it,  may  still  be  seen,  the  lat- 
ter at  the  center  of  the  square,  a safe  distance  from  the  tablet  in 
tribute  to  Horace  Greeley. 

Despite  its  calm  and  dignified  demeanor,  Amherst  sports  a 
jaunty  rooster  from  the  steeple  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  have  some  ecclesiastical  significance.  It 
has  numbers  of  singularly  named  spots  of  no  great  interest  today, 
such  as  Skinner’s  Row,  The  Pulpit,  Moderator  Hill,  Upper  Flan- 
ders, Straddle  Pole,  and  Cricket’s  Corner.  All  around  it  are  un- 
frequented country  roads  which  take  one  among  fine  orchards  and 
up  hills  to  excellent  views  of  the  neighboring  hills.  Two  of  the 
drives  are  to  Walnut  and  Chestnut  Hills;  the  former  has  Great 
Rock,  a trysting  place  of  Amherst  lovers  for  generations.  Mont 
Vernon  lies  a few  miles  away  and  Baboosic  Lake,  with  its  cottages 
and  splendid  pines  and  a charming  rustic  board  walk  almost  buried 
in  a forest  of  ferns.  From  Mont  Vernon  Monadnock  may  be  seen, 
as  well  as  the  twin  Uncanoonucs,  Crotched  Mountain,  and  Joe 
English. 

From  Milford  the  road  follows  up  the  pine  sloped  Souhegan 
Valley  through  the  manufacturing  village  of  Wilton.  The  region 
around  Milford  is  the  mountain  laurel  district  of  the  State.  Laurel 
grows  here  in  great  abundance  and  tourists  come  from  long  dis- 
tances to  see  it  in  June  each  year,  and  unfortunately,  to  take  great 
masses  of  it  away  with  them.  This,  too,  is  the  fruit  section  of  the 
State,  famous  for  its  glossy  McIntosh  Reds  and  Baldwins.  The 
valley  near  Wilton  is  still  known  as  Pine  Valley.  At  one  time  an 
unbroken  forest  stretched  from  here  to  the  Canadian  line;  numbers 
of  pine  groves  are  still  noticeable. 

At  Wilton  the  road  turns  left  over  Burns  Hill  to  West  Wilton, 
through  apple  orchards  and  groves  of  dark  pines,  and  follows  a 
happy  little  brook,  misnamed  Blood  Brook,  which  in  some  places 
gives  the  singular  appearance  of  running  up  hill.  A narrow  coun- 
try road  leads  to  the  left  from  West  Wilton  to  the  secluded  village 
of  Temple  high  up  in  the  hills.  Temple  dates  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  and  cherishes  the  remains  of  an  old  Revolutionary 
tote  road. 
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Before  reaching  Peterborough  one  climbs  through  a notch  be- 
tween Pack  Monadnock  to  the  north  and  the  Temple  Mountains  on 
the  south,  and  after  dipping  down  past  Cunningham  Pond,  sees 
Monadnock  looming  straight  ahead. 

Peterborough — Peterborough,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nubanusit 
and  Contoocook  rivers,  is  the  biggest  small  town  in  the  State.  The 
main  street  of  this  most  attractive  village  leads  up  a long  steep  hill 
which  is  about  all  that  most  tourists  see  of  the  place  because  at 
sight  of  the  hill  they  step  on  the  accelerator  and  are  through  the 
town  before  they  know  it. 

Peterborough  got  away  to  a poor  start  when  Indians  fishing 
on  the  Contoocook  River  stole  the  indispensable  brass  soup  kettle 
of  the  earlier  settlers  and  compelled  them  to  return  twenty  miles 
through  an  unbroken  wilderness  for  another ; but  it  has  since  made 
up  for  it  by  becoming  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  State.  Like 
the  next  village,  Dublin,  it  is  a famous  summer  resort.  For  a place 
of  its  size  Peterborough  has  a remarkable  group  of  modern  build- 
ings among  which  are  those  of  the  Peterborough  Historical  Society, 
the  National  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and  the  New  Town  Hall. 

Peterborough  was  originally  laid  out  on  what  is  called  the  Hill, 
where  now  are  to  be  found  splendid  estates.  It  was  the  first  place 
in  America  to  have  a free  library  supported  by  public  funds.  A 
diverting  bit  of  town  history  was  the  successful  religious  revival 
held  by  Brigham  Young  in  the  early  forties.  Brig  was  preaching 
in  Peterborough  when  he  became  head  of  the  Mormon  Church  after 
the  sudden  death  of  Joseph  Smith.  People  came  from  miles 
around,  afoot,  on  horseback,  and  in  coaches.  When  he  finally  de- 
parted for  the  West,  136  of  the  leading  citizens  followed  him  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  a Peterborough  girl  became  his  thirteenth  and 
favorite  wife. 

In  this  town  are  located  the  summer  camps  of  the  Sargent 
School,  the  Mariarden  Open  Air  Theatre,  and  the  famous  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  a unique  experiment  in  fostering  the  free  play  of 
the  creative  spirit.  Edward  MacDowell  bought  an  old  farm  here 
in  1895,  built  himself  a log  cabin,  and,  secluded  from  the  world,  did 
much  of  his  finest  work.  Perhaps  because  he  had  been  a teacher, 
or  a cliff-dweller  in  New  York,  or  both,  it  was  the  dream  of  his 
generous  spirit  that  other  artists  might  have  the  same  seclusion. 
Numbers  of  individual  studios  are  the  result  of  this  wish  to  help 
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struggling  artists  who  have  more  aspiration  than  means,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  MacDowell  is  making  a brave  effort  to  establish  a perma- 
nent MacDowell  foundation.  Many  workers  in  the  various  arts 
have  come  here,  among  them  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  who 
caught  the  spirit  of  Peterborough  in  his  lyric  “Hillcrest”  written 
for  Mrs.  MacDowell. 

No  sound  of  any  storm  that  shakes 
Old  island  walls  with  older  seas 
Comes  here  where  now  September  makes 
An  island  in  a sea  of  trees. 

Between  the  sunlight  and  the  shade 
A man  may  learn  till  he  forgets 
The  roaring  of  a world  remade 
And  all  his  ruins  and  regrets. 

Some  of  those  who  love  the  fragileness  of  that  other  lyric  “To 
A Wild  Rose,”  will  want  to  come  here  on  a sunny  morning  in 
spring  when  the  wild  roses  are  rioting  over  the  grave  of  the  most 
distinctively  American  composer. 

Leaving  Peterborough  the  road  follows  the  Nubanusit  River 
a short  way  and  then  leads  off  eight  miles  to  beautiful  Dublin, 
favored  resort  of  foreign  diplomats,  with  its  little  lake  mirroring 
Monadnock  and  its  many  pretentious  estates  in  the  hills.  Moriad- 
nock  looms  up  as  solitary  and  austere  as  when  Thoreau  used  to  ob- 
serve it  on  his  daily  journeyings  near  Walden  Pond: 

“At  length,  like  Rasselas  and  other  inhabitants  of  happy  val- 
leys, we  resolved  to  scale  the  blue  wall  which  bounded  the  western 
horizon,  though  not  without  misgivings  that  thereafter  no  visible 
fairyland  would  exist  for  us.” 

The  highway  dips  down  and  curves  indecisively  before  stretch- 
ing away  through  thickly  wooded  hills  that  rise  sharp  on  either 
side.  Long  since  denuded  of  their  forests,  the  hills  here  have  grown 
up  to  slash,  although  there  is  an  infrequent  open  field  or  small 
sugar  orchard  before  catching  up  with  the  Minnewawa  River,  which 
furnishes  water  power  to  Marlboro  and  then  joins  the  Ashuelot 
River.  When  they  arrive  at  Marlboro,  lovers  of  white  birches  will 
find  time  to  turn  to  the  left  off  the  main  route  and  admire  Birch 
Drive.  Beyond  Marlboro  the  hills  open  suddenly  and  the  traveller 
comes  out  into  a broad  and  fertile  valley,  entirely  surrounded  by 
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green  hills,  where  the  city  of  Keene  is  lost  in  a forest  of  elm  trees. 

Keene— There  seem  to  be  more  huge  elm  trees  in  Keene  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ; these  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  main 
street  impress  the  visitor  at  first.  Keene  is  a city  of  13,000  people, 
most  of  whom  own  their  homes  and  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  a manu- 
facturing city  with  a particularly  favorable  location  for  agricultural 
pursuits  and  for  summer  homes.  An  economist  would  be  interested 
in  the  widely  diversified  industries  of  the  city  by  which  labor  trou- 
bles and  business  depressions  are  avoided.  Keene  has  the  widest 
of  all  paved  streets.  There  have  been  various  old  wives  tales  about 
the  foresight  shown  by  the  village  fathers  in  laying  out  this  street 
years  ago,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  broad  square  was  planned  to  give 
cows  protection  from  Indians  rather  than  pedestrians  from  speed- 
ing flivvers.  The  Indians  harassed  the  original  settlers  so  much 
that  the  houses  were  built  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  stockade  wide 
enough  to  contain  grazing  cattle.  In  the  afternoon  these  were 
driven  into  what  is  now  the  main  street  of  Keene  in  order  that  the 
women  in  the  houses  could  watch  them.  At  that  time  a fairly  swift 
little  brook  flowed  down  the  main  street.  It  is  now  diverted  under- 
ground in  an  enormous  tile., 

One  of  Keene’s  earliest  industries  was  glass  making.  Some  of 
the  old  Keene  whiskey  bottles  still  exist,  and  the  city  clerk,  who  is 
also  the  town  historian,  has  among  his  most  prized  possessions  lock- 
ed up  in  a massive  vault,  one  of  the  original  blue  bottles  with  a 
spread  eagle  on  the  outside  and  a pint  of  incredibly  old  port  within. 

The  site  of  historic  Lyman  Tavern  is  marked  by  a tablet  as  one 
enters  the  city  from  the  east.  This  was  a favorite  stop  in  stage 
coach  days.  The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  are  said  to  have  held  their 
first  meeting  here,  and  from  here  the  Minute  Men  of  Keene  started 
for  Bunker  Hill  after  the  firing  of  the  shot  heard  around  the  world. 

At  Keene  is  located  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools.  Five 
miles  from  Keene,  in  West  Swanzey,  is  the  home  of  Denman  Thomp- 
son, author  and  player  of  “The  Old  Homestead.”  In  Chesterfield, 
11  miles  away,  is  charming  Lake  Spofford.  (Chesterfield  was  once 
the  home  of  the  Chesterfield  Light  Infantry,  who  spent  a consider- 
able part  of  their  time  in  competition  with  the  Keene  Light  In- 
fantry trying  to  find  who  could  steal  a certain  brass  cannon  the  most 
times. 

From  Keene  the  tourist  may  turn  off  the  route  to  Hillsborough 
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or  go  directly  north  to  the  attractive  village  of  Newport  on  the 
Sugar  River,  set  in  blue  hills  five  miles  from  beautiful  Lake  Sun- 
apee.  Our  route  from  Keene  leads  to  Walpole,  past  Mount  Gilboa, 
in  East  Westmoreland,  a thinly  settled  region  with  an  occasional 
farm  and  sugar-lot.  Three  miles  from  Keene  one  may  look  back  for 
his  last  glimpse  of  Monadnock. 

The  road  follows  a brook  after  leaving  East  Westmorland  Vil- 
lage and  passes  an  old  iron  kettle  where  is  found  the  famous  Iron 
Kettle  Spring.  The  matchless  water  of  this  spring  is  known  for 
miles  around  and  the  farmers  say  that  in  the  old  days  no  self- 
respecting  horse  would  think  of  going  by  this  spring  without  rais- 
ing a rumpus,  unless  he  had  a drink,  even  if  he  had  just  drunk  at 
home. 

Walpole — After  climbing  a hill,  leaving  the  town  borders  of 
East  Westmoreland,  one  comes  abruptly  upon  a fine  view  of  the 
broad  Connecticut  with  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains 
stretching  northward  beyond  it.  The  road  presently  writhes  spas- 
modically and  after  doing  several  somersaults  straightens  out  and 
soberly  enters  the  dignified  village  of  Walpole  where  the  fine  old 
houses  and  elm  shaded  streets  give  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of 
former  days. 

Near  Kilburn  Peak,  above  the  village,  a tablet  marks  the  spot 
where  John  Kilburn  made  a successful  stand  against  hostile  In- 
dians. Colonel  Benjamin  Bellows  was  the  leader  of  the  early  set- 
tlers and  it  is  said  that  salmon  were  so  abundant  in  the  Connecticut 
that  his  men  refused  to  have  them  served  more  than  three  times  a 
week.  Walpole  was  once  well  known  for  its  “Society  of  Wits.”  In 
addition  to  wit  and  scholarship  much  hard  drinking  was  known  here 
because  in  one  year  4,800  barrels  of  cider  were  made  and  drunk  in 
the  town,  or  an  average  of  three  barrels  to  every  man,  woman  and 
infant.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  wide  streets.  Some 
fine  examples  of  Colonial  architecture  may  be  found  in  the  village 
and  along  the  river,  and  Walpole  is  justly  prized  by  numbers  of 
summer  visitors. 

The  road  passes  Cold  River,  and  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 
where  the  Connecticut  drops  52  feet  through  a rocky  gorge,  and 
then  on  to  the  village  of  Charlestown. 

Charlestown — Before  reaching  the  village  there  is  a splendid 
view  up  the  Connecticut  to  where  beautiful  Mount  Ascutney  in  Ver- 
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mont  dominates  the  river  valley.  The  view  includes  the  broad  val- 
ley a mile  wide  here  with  its  fine  meadow  farms  dotted  with  soli- 
tary and  graceful  old  elm  trees  and  crossed  by  occasional  small 
brooks.  Historic  old  Charlestown  with  its  beckoning  main  street, 
its  green  lawns  and  its  spacious  white  houses,  is  the  old  No.  4 of 
French  and  Indian  history,  the  frontier  post  for  twenty  years  and 
long  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  heavy  attacks  from  the  north. 
The  Old  Crown  Point  Road  led  through  here  and  the  motorist  who 
rolls  along  the  macadam  road  through  the  town  is  actually  passing 
over  the  military  log  road  of  colonial  days  now  buried  several  feet 
deep.  Always  a frontier  post,  Charlestown  became  a military  cen- 
ter. At  one  time  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  General  John  Stark.  A 
bronze  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  fort  built  here  in  1783. 

Across  the  river  in  Vermont  is  Springfield  whose  history  has 
been  linked  with  Charlestown’s,  a good  deal  of  playful  rivalry  al- 
ways existing  between  them.  At  one  time  Springfield  and  Charles- 
town stole  an  old  brass  cannon  from  each  other  so  many  times  that 
a philosopher  wisely  dropped  it  over  the  falls  at  Springfield. 

Captain  Phineas  Stevens  was  a gallant  defender  of  No.  4 from 
the  French  and  Indians.  The  fascinating  narrative  of  Mrs.  John- 
son, prisoner  of  the  Indians,  throws  much  light  upon  pioneer  days. 

At  Charlestown  one  passes  up  the  broad  Connecticut  Valley 
with  panoramas  of  the  Vermont  foot  hills  and  the  blue  silhouette  of 
Mount  Ascutney  pointing  the  way  to  Claremont.  From  here  to 
Hanover  and  far  beyond,  Ascutney  is  beloved  by  all.  There  are 
greater  mountains  to  the  north  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
and  there  is  the  isolated  foothill  of  the  White  Mountains,  Monad- 
nock,  far  to  the  south,  with  its  historic  and  literary  associations, 
but  none  is  more  noble,  none  lovelier  at  sunset,  than  Ascutney  with 
its  deep  cool  cerulean  blue.  Early  settlers  realized  this  and  the 
back  roads  of  the  towns  up  the  river  lead  past  old  homesteads 
where  one  rounds  a bend  or  emerges  from  a grove  of  maples  and 
comes  upon  a house  with  its  inevitable  shade  trees  and  its  indi- 
vidual view  of  Mount  Ascutney  and  the  broad  Connecticut. 

Claremont — Claremont  in  population  the  largest  town  of  the 
State,  is  not  large  enough  to  have  the  disadvantages  of  a city  or 
small  enough  to  lose  its  young  people.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sugar 
River  with  Green  Mountain  to  the  east  across  from  where  blue 
Ascutney  dreams  over  the  placid  Connecticut;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
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finest  of  quiet  landscapes  may  be  seen  from  across  a little  pond  on 
Bible  Hill  overlooking  Claremont.  Ascutney  is  never  more  serenely 
beautiful  than  from  here,  or  the  rich  Connecticut  Valley  seen  to 
better  advantage. 

Claremont  has  long  had  the  paper  and  textile  industries,  and 
machine  shops — enough  industry  to  make  it  hustling  and  prosper- 
ous without  enough  to  make  it  snarling  and  correspondingly 
wretched.  The  best  thing  that  may  be  said  of  Claremont  is  that  it 
is  filled  with  young  and  happy  people  whose  camps  and  cottages 
are  hidden  away  on  nearby  lakes  and  ponds.  Residents  of  Clare- 
mont can  leave  their  work  Saturday  noon  and  in  15  minutes  drive 
to  excellent  grouse  and  rabbit  country,  or  in  30  minutes  to  the  fight- 
ing salmon  of  Sunapee  Lake.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
people  like  Claremont  and  why  it  grows  steadily;  the  same  reason 
why  one  of  Sinclair  Lewis’s  rural  physicians  liked  the  Middle  West, 
because  he  could  get  out  in  the  country  in  the  fall  and  do  a little 
hunting,  though  Claremont,  like  other  New  England  towns  and  vil- 
lages, is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  New  England  traditions  that  a 
“Main  Street”  or  a “Babbitt”  could  not  properly  be  written  of  it. 

In  West  Claremont  is  Union  Church,  built  in  1773,  near  Twist 
Back,  a little  south  of  the  Sugar  River.  Beside  it  is  the  old  Ban- 
croft house,  built  in  1784,  filled  with  relics  fascinating  to  the  lover 
of  antiques,  its  ceilings  punched  full  of  bayonet  holes.  The  old 
church  has  a most  attractive  interior.  Its  massive  inner  doors 
swing  out  with  the  dignity  of  a twelfth  century  Norman  castle.  In- 
side this  interesting  relic  of  Puritan  faith  and  vigor  are  the  quaint 
old  square  pews  with  their  exclusive  railings  and  tiny  swinging 
doors.  It  is  worth  while  for  an  imaginative  soul  to  peer  up  into  the 
dim  loft  and  tower,  to  look  over  the  hewn  beams  and  king  posts,  the 
plates  and  slips,  and  at  old  browned  boards  three  feet  across.  There 
are  much  older  places  in  New  England,  but  not  many  churches  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  which  stand  practically  unchanged.  One 
cannot  linger  here  without  feeling  that  New  Hampshire,  settled 
shortly  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  has  age  and;  traditions 
which  place  her  out  of  the  class  of  raw  and  uncultivated  regions. 

At  Claremont  one  may  drive  eastward  ten  miles  on  a delightful 
side  trip  to  the  village  of  Newport,  situated  in  wooded  hills  along 
the  Sugar  River. 

Newport— Only  five  miles  from  lovely  Sunapee  Lake,  called 
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Soo-nipi,  or  Goose  Water,  by  the  Indians  because  of  the  abundance 
of  wild  fowl,  Newport  has  the  simple  charm,  of  an  old  New  England 
village.  It  has  a setting  of  serene  natural  beauty,  and  like  its  larger 
neighbor,  Claremont,  the  requisite  industries  to  make  it  prosperous. 
In  fact,  Newport  has  always  been  a trading  center.  Tradition  says 
that  the  first  bit  of  merchandise  to  be  brought  into  the  town  was  a 
barrel  of  rum— made  possible  by  popular  subscription.  The  rum 
has  disappeared  but  the  community  spirit  endures. 

Newport  was  first  discovered  by  a young  trapper  from  Con- 
necticut named  Eastman,  who  took  a large  haul  of  beaver  and  otter 
pelts  from  the  meadows  here  before  returning  home.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  in  1766.  It  soon  became  a bustling  trading  vil- 
lage. Six-horse  coaches  passed  through  the  town  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  a day,  or  more,  when  it  became  the  shire  town  a century  ago. 
The  early  settlers  raised  corn  in  the  meadows  and  sheep  on  the 
hills.  They  relished  wrestling  bouts  and  bear  hunts,  flip  and  egg- 
nog; at  least,  so  says  the  local  historian,  and  their  wives  fed  them 
mince  pies  made  of  bear  meat  and  pumpkins. 

The  sunny  square  in  the  center  of  the  town  was  once  an  alder 
bog  where  frogs  tuned  up  on  May  evenings  and  muskrats  felt  very 
much  at  home.  The  crack  of  the  teamster’s  whip  has  given  way  to 
the  rumble  of  motor  traffic  and  the  strident  scream  of  locomotive 
whistles,  but  Newport  keeps  its  serenity  and  charm  in  the  blue 
haze  of  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  It  keeps  its  industries  as  well  as 
increasing  numbers  of  summer  folk.  Labor  troubles  are  unknown. 
It  sells  its  products  to  far  away  markets  as  well  as  fishing  tackle 
to  the  tourists  who  come  to  try  its  trout  brooks  or  the  game  fish  in 
nearby  Sunapee.  Its  bog  common  is  a thing  of  the  past,  so,  too,  its 
bear  meat  pies,  its  six-horse  coaches,  but  Newport,  with  its  old  New 
England  stock,  maintains  its  individuality,  calling  itself  the  Sun- 
shine Town  because  its  contented  citizenry  record  only  the  sunny 
hours. 

Sunapee  Lake— Five  miles  away  Sunapee  Lake,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  New  England,  deserves  more  than  passing  men- 
tion. On  its  40  miles  of  wooded  shores  are  the  cottages  of  hun- 
dreds of  enthusiastic  admirers.  It  is  surrounded  by  wooded  hills, 
of  which  Mount  Sunapee  and  Kearsarge  are  the  most  noticeable, 
and  all  around  are  beautiful  drives,  woodland  walks,  and  bridle 
paths.  For  fresh  water  fishing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  Sun- 
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apee  ranks  with  the  best.  It  has  an  efficient  Fish  and  Game  Club 
which  owns  huge  tanks  in  which  fry  are  developed  into  fingerlings 
before  being  placed  into  the  lake  by  the  hundred  thousand  every 
year.  Sunapee  has  its  Yacht  Club,  its  numerous  hotels  and  golf 
links,  many  forms  of  amusements  for  those  who  wish  it;  quiet 
beauty  and  restfulness  for  those  who  desire  the  latter. 

Our  route  from  Claremont,  however,  leads  away  to  the  town  of 
Cornish. 

Cornish— The  road  passes  under  the  “High  Bridge”  and 
thence  to  the  old  covered  toll  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  at  Wind- 
sor. This  bridge,  still  maintained  by  toll,  the  object  of  continuous 
and  genuine  daily  cussing  for  generations,  was  built  by  one  James 
F.  Tasker,  who  built  many  of  the  picturesque  covered  bridges  in 
this  section  and  who  tradition  says  could  neither  read,  write,  nor 
‘ ‘ figger.  ’ ’ 

The  Wilson  RJoad,  built  in  honor  of  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  he  occupied  Winston  Churchill ’s  ‘ ‘ Harlakenden,  ’ ’ is  the  main 
route  to  the  famous  Cornish  Colony  of  artists.  Two  miles  from  the 
toll  bridge  a fine  road  recently  built  by  the  State  curves  up  through 
alternate  groves  of  white  birches  and  dark  hemlocks  to  “Aspet,” 
where  one  enters  the  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  estate  and  is  im- 
mediately impressed  by  the  blue  peaks  of  Ascutney  seen  across  the 
sloping  green  fields  to  the  west. 

Here  are  the  two  studios  open  always  to  the  public  and  filled 
with  replicas  of  the  artist’s  famous  works.  The  larger  one  is  per- 
haps the  more  impressive.  To  come  here  on  a summer  afternoon 
when  thrushes  and  white-throated  sparrows  are  singing  in  the  quiet 
surrounding  woods,  and  linger  in  the  cool  dim  studios  with  such 
sundry  objects  as  Jowett’s  Translation  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  the 
pensive  Stevenson,  the  humorous  caricature  of  Henry  Adams,  the 
brave  Lincoln,  the  charming  Schiff  children,  and  the  enigmatical 
sombre  statue  done  for  Adams  and  placed  in  Rock  iCreek  Cemetery, 
is  like  standing  for  a moment  on  the  threshold  of  that  elusive  realm 
of  the  imagination  in  which  the  choice  spirits  of  the  world,  creators 
of  beauty,  dream  their  dreams.  Then  to  cross  the  green  lawns  to 
The  Shrine  where  in  a grove  of  tall  reverent  pines  far  above  a per- 
ennially happy  brook,  stands  in  Attic  simplicity  the  white  shaft 
marking  the  grave  of  the  American  sculptor,  is  to  remain  in  hushed 
admiration  for  this  member  of  the  small  company  of  immortal 
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spirits  to  whom  alone  it  is  given  to  see  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  life. 

The  Cornish  Colony — The  Wilson  Road  crosses  the  Old  Stone 
Bridge  over  Blow-Me-Down  Brook  and  leads  into  the  Cornish  Col- 
ony. One  may  drive  for  miles  here  scarcely  knowing  that  tucked 
away  in  the  groves  and  hills  are  many  charming  houses  and  es- 
tates, none  of  them  heavily  pretentious,  most  of  them  revealing  an 
individuality  in  design  and  comfort,  nearly  all  of  them  built  to  in- 
sure both  privacy  and  a commanding  view.  In  many  ways  the  most 
unique  is  the  Robert  Barrett  house  on  a hill  which  can  be  reached 
only  over  a rough  trail  on  foot  or  on  the  hardiest  of  burros,  kept 
there  for  the  purpose.  The  Cornish  Colony  still  has  its  quota  of 
distinguished  men.  Winston  Churchill,  Norman  Hapgood,  Maxfield 
Parrish,  and  Percy  Mackaye  are  a few  of  the  residents  now.  In 
summer  Paul  Saint-Gaudens,  a young  potter,  may  be  found  at  his 
studio,  Orchard  Kiln,  where,  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  Saint- 
Gaudens,  who  does  portraits  and  terra  cottas,  he  exhibits  distinc- 
tive works. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Cornish  and  few  ponds ; perhaps  no  im- 
posing natural  scenery.  It  would  seem  to  most  people  who  know 
and  love  the  town  that  charm  is  the  best  word  which  describes  it. 
Winston  Churchill  caught  its  beauty  inimitably  in  “Coniston,” 
weaving  it  around  the  picturesque  figure  of  Ruel  Durkee  of  more 
than  local  political  fame  and  the  delicately  drawn  character  of  Wil- 
liam Wetherell,  who  dreams  among  the  blue  surrounding  hills  upon 
what  life  might  have  been  for  him  if  the  world  had  been  a little 
kinder  to  sensitive  souls. 

“Never  writ  anything — did  you — never  writ  anything?”  asks 
Jethro  Bass  of  Wetherell  who  has  come  home  to  the  Croydon  hills 
to  die. 

“Nothing  worth  publishing,”  answered  poor  William  Weth- 
erell. 

“J-just  dreamed — dreamed  and  kept  store.  S-something  to 
have  dreamed — eh — something  to  have  dreamed?”  was  the  un- 
expectedly Orphic  reply. 

A few  miles  away  is  Meriden,  the  Bird  Village,  the  home  of 
fine  old  Kimball  Union  Academy,  where  the  late  Ernest  Harold 
Baynes  lived  for  years,  and  made  Meriden  and  the  Blue  Mountain 
Park  known  to  the  world. 

Blue  Mountain  Park — This  game  preserve  of  28,000  acres  was 
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founded  by  Austin  Corbin.  He  stocked  it  with  buffalo,  moose,  wild 
boar,  elk  and  white-tail  deer.  There  are  fewer  animals  now,  but 
many  may  be  seen  in  a practically  wild  state  within  the  high  fence 
at  nightfall.  Mr.  Baynes  roamed  over  the  preserve  for  years,  a 
naturalist,  lecturer,  writer,  athlete  and  scientist,  who  did  much  to 
destroy  nature-faking  and  to  promote  a genuine  interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  wild  life.  He  wrote  charming  nature  books,  tamed 
wild  animals,  demonstrated  that  buffaloes  could  be  substituted  for 
oxen,  kept  a timber  wolf  in  his  parlor  at  odd  times,  had  a wild  boar 
trotting  at  his  heels,  and  engaged  in  wrestling  bouts  with  a burly 
black  bear.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  work  for  the  preservation 
of  wild  life  is  best  appreciated  by  his  many  close  friends  who  are 
working  to  establish  a memorial  in  Meriden  as  a tribute  to  his  rare 
and  splendid  spirit. 

In  Cornish  and  the  surrounding  hills  one  is  in  the  center  of 
typical  rural  New  England.  Here  are  the  granite  hills,  the  upland 
pastures,  old  stone  walls,  the  color  and  poetry  of  ancient  enduring 
things.  In  late  summer  an  adventurous  tourist  can  drive  from  here 
eight  miles  over  Grantham  Mountain  to  Lily  Pond,  just  over  the 
summit,  and  be  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  Here  is  a spot  that,  except 
for  a few  farm  lads  and  fishermen,  not  a dozen  people  see  in  a year. 
It  is  miles  from  a house  and  the  rough  road  takes  one  through  a 
wild  and  deserted  country,  but  once  there,  this  quiet  lakelet,  hidden 
away  in  a forest  of  spruces,  with  its  hundreds  of  gleaming  water 
lilies  rimming  the  broken  shore  line,  is  a spot  to  be  remembered. 

If  you  have  forgotten  water-lilies  floating 

On  a dark  lake  among  the  mountains  in  the  afternoon  shade. 

If  you  have  forgotten  their  wet  sleepy  fragrance 
Then  you  can  return  and  not  be  afraid. 

But  if  you  remember,  then  turn  away  forever 

To  the  plains  and  the  prairies  where  pools  are  far  apart, 

Then  you  will  not  come  at  dusk  on  closing  water-lilies 
And  the  shadow  of  mountains  will  not  fall  on  your  heart. 

The  imaginative  person  will  take  to  the  back  roads  in  this 
region  past  groves  of  white  birches,  past  maple  sugar  orchards, 
wind-swept  pastures,  isolated  swamps  whose  wildness  would  have 
delighted  Thoreau.  He  will  look  forward  with  gusto  to  the  pros- 
pect of  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  poetry  and  pathos  of  deserted 
farms,  of  musing  perhaps  upon  what  long  secreted  forgotten  ro- 
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mance  or  suffering,  what  tales  of  silent  heroism,  of  broken  dreams, 
lie  hidden  in  some  rose-grown  cellar-hole  or  grapevine  hidden  yard. 
Whittier  saw  the  romance  and  poetry  of  Indian  ways ; Robert  Frost 
feels  the  charm  of  huckleberrying,  of  swinging  in  birches,  the 
silence  of  falling  snow,  without  closing  his  eyes  to  the  sombre  reali- 
ties, the  heroic  toil  of  those  who  in  early  days  wrestled  with  the 
soil  and  have  left  perhaps  a worn  doorstep  in  front  of  a tangled 
heap  of  laths  and  plaster,  or  one  of  those  tiny  weed-grown  ceme- 
teries which  the  traveller  in  country  regions  is  continually  stumb- 
ling upon  with  something  of  a shock. 

From  Plainfield  to  West  Lebanon  one  passes  over  eight  miles  of 
a fine  little  country  road,  narrow  and  winding,  through  thickly  wood- 
ed hills,  along  a rocky  brook.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  bit  of  truly 
country  road  on  the  route,  but  it  should  not  be  selected  by  those  in 
a hurry ; they  should  return  to  the  toll-bridge  at  Windsor  and  either 
cross  into  Vermont,  thence  up  the  river  to  White  River  Junction,  or 
go  up  through  'Cornish  Flat  and  Meriden,  or  take  the  road  from 
Claremont  through  Newport  and  Croyden.  After  five  miles  of  cool, 
shady  road,  one  comes  out  upon  the  'Connecticut  below  West  Leb- 
anon, later  turning  to  the  right  up  a steep  hill  where  a tablet  at  the 
summit  marks  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house  built  in  1772.  Be- 
yond here  a bridge  crosses  the  Mascoma  River,  and  the  road  leads 
into  Lebanon  Village. 

Lebanon— Lebanon  is  a thriving  town  on  the  Mascoma  River 
of  6,100  people.  One  remembers  it  for  the  wooded  park  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town  with  the  buildings  grouped  about  it.  When  the 
pioneers  first  came  up  the  river  to  Lebanon,  Mascoma  and  Poverty 
Lane  were  first  settled.  Considerable  unchristian  feeling  developed 
as  to  the  location  of  a central  church  and  of  Lebanon  village  itself, 
until  one  Colburne  appeared  with  axe  and  stake,  and  driving  the 
stake  into  the  ground  near  the  site  of  the  community  bandstand 
said : 1 ‘ Build  Lebanon  here  and  I will  give  this  land  to  the  town  to 
be  used  for  a park  forever.”  In  those  days  cleared  land  was  con- 
sidered too  valuable  to  be  used  for  recreation,  but  the  town  fathers 
retired,  it  is  said,  to  a certain  deacon’s  for  deliberation  and  re- 
freshments, and  returning  later,  warmed  to  the  offer. 

Lebanon  has  a strong  community  spirit  fostered  by  the  good 
works  of  two  benefactors.  It  is  a manufacturing  town,  principally 
textiles  and  clothing.  Near  the  fine  Community  House  is  the  house 
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of  Parkhurst,  said  to  be  the  Paul  Revere  at  the  burning  of  Royal- 
ton.  At  Enfield,  seven  miles  eastward,  is  Mascoma  Lake ; the  vil- 
lage was  long  the  center  of  a famous  Shaker  C!olony.  Seven  miles 
north  of  Lebanon  is  Hanover,  the  home  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Hanover— The  road  enters  Hanover  past  the  great  gymnasium, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  so  large  that  it  swallows  a six-lap 
cinder  track  and  a sizable  baseball  field.  It  leads  up  past  Hanover 
Inn  and  College  Hall  to  the  Dartmouth  Campus.  On  the  left  is  the 
double  row  of  administrative  and  undergraduate  buildings,  across 
the  campus  are  the  college  chapel  and  the  fine  old  Colonial  halls, 
more  than  one  of  them  a masterpiece  of  Colonial  architecture. 

A tour  of  the  college  would  take  one  past  the  Eleazar  Wheelock 
house,  now  the  attractive  and  much  used  Howe  Library.  It  is  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  the  town  and  there  are  few  times  in  the  year 
when  one  will  not  find  it  filled  with  both  flowers  and  people.  The 
road  passes  down  a steep  hill  to  the  covered  bridge  across  the  Con- 
necticut where  the  railroad  station  is  situated  at  Norwich  in  Ver- 
mont. On  the  right  just  before  reaching  the  bridge  is  the  beautiful 
Tuck  Drive,  the  official  entrance  to  Dartmouth  'College.  Down  in 
a green  field  to  the  left  is  a tablet  marking  the  spot  where,  in  1772, 
J ohn  Ledyard,  then  a freshman  at  Dartmouth,  tiring  of  the  irksome 
discipline  of  college  routine,  felled  a giant  pine  and,  making  a dug- 
out,  50  feet  long  and  3 feet  wide,,  took  dried  venison  for  provisions, 
Ovid  and  the  Creek  Testament  for  companionship,  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  old  Hartford.  He  sojourned  with  various  Indian  tribes, 
wandered  over  the  world,  dying  in  Egypt  at  an  early  age,  a ro- 
mantic pioneering  spirit,  the  John  Reed  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Mother  keeps  them  in  her  heart 
And  guards  their  altar  flame; 

The  still  North  remembers  them, 

The  hill  winds  know  their  name, 

And  the  granite  of  New  Hampshire, 

Keeps  the  record  of  their  fame. 

The  drive  takes  one  past  Occom  Ridge  and  Faculty  Pond  to  the 
golf  links,  where  in  a vale  is  located  the  terrifying  ski  jump,  one  of 
the  central  attractions  at  the  annual  Winter  Carnival.  From  the 
top  of  the  jump  an  excellent  view  may  be  had  of  Hanover  and  the 
pine  clad  Connecticut,  with  Ascutney  far  to  the  south,  the  Green 
Mountains  westward,  Mount  Cube  to  the  north  with  the  tip  of 
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Moosilauke  peering  over  its  crest.  All  ardund  are  groves  of  pine 
trees  owned  by  the  college  as  the  greater  part  of  Hanover  appears 
to  be. 

From  here  also  may  be  seen  one  or  more  of  the  chain  of  cabins 
owned  by  the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  way  to  see  the  mountains  is  to  walk.  A great  section  of 
the  White  Mountain  region  is  forever  preserved  as  a National  For- 
est. The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  which  has  done  an  incalcul- 
able amount  of  fine  work  in  making  the  White  Hills  known  and 
loved,  maintains  a chain  of  comfortable  huts,  linked  by  many  trails, 
so  that  now  all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  walk  from  one  hut  to  an- 
other. He  need  carry  neither  blankets  nor  food  supplies,  both  of 
which  are  provided  by  the  club  for  a very  reasonable  sum,  and  along 
the  way  he  will  meet  with  most  interesting  people.  Nobody  should 
prowl  through  the  mountains  afoot,  however,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  devote  a week  or  so  every  year  to  this  recreation.  Once  begun 
it  is  a habit  which  grows  on  a man. 

When  Eleazar  Wheelock  decided  to  found  a college,  many 
towns  made  him  flattering  offers,  and  many  were  offended  when  he 
chose  Hanover  for  the  site  of  his  experiment  in  “spreading  Chris- 
tian knowledge  among  the  savages  of  our  American  Wilderness.” 
The  historian  of  one  disgruntled  town  wrote  that  he  could  not  see 
why  the  college  was  ever  founded  in  such  a barren  and  forsaken 
country  as  Hanover,  but  most  people  who  inspect  the  institution  are 
forced  to  agree  that  it  has  a beauty  unexcelled  by  any  college  in  the 
East.  Eleazar  Wheelock  came  north  over  the  west  road  through 
Claremont  and  Cornish,  with  his  family  and  about  90  students  and 
attendants,  herding  a drove  of  hogs  ahead  of  him.  Later  he  wrote 
a letter  to  the  town  of  Cornish  asking  them  to  sell  him  15  gallons 
of  good  rum  and  some  pork  that  was  not  full  of  bones. 

One  cannot  visit  Dartmouth  without  being  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  opportunities  for  outdoor  life.  There  are  canoe  clubs 
on  the  river  and  the  Outing  Club  has  a chain  of  cabins  extending 
far  to  the  north.  These  are  provided  with  blankets  and  provisions 
at  all  times.  Dartmouth  men  can  buckle  on  their  skis  in  winter,  and 
taking  food  and  a couple  of  books  apiece,  hike  away  to  one  of  the 
cabins.  At  night  a huge  log  fire  is  built,  and  after  supper,  a smoke, 
perhaps  a sing  and  certainly  a “bull-fest,”  they  roll  into  blankets 
to  sleep  the  sleep  that  the  New  Hampshire  winter  brings  to  all  out- 
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door  lovers.  In  the  morning,  if  the  spirit  moves  them,  they  can 
buckle  on  their  skis  and  come  flying  down  the  hills  to  classes.  No 
other  college  appears  to  even  approximate  this  Dartmouth  system, 
and  no  other  has  a more  beautiful  or  attractive  setting  for  her  sons. 

Orford — The  Dartmouth  College  route  northward  from  Han- 
over passes  through  the  little  village  of  Lyme  to  the  delightful  old 
village  of  Orford  with  its  double  colonnade  of  maples  and  its  fine 
white  houses  set  far  back  on  green  terraces.  Orford  was  the  home 
of  Samuel  Morey,  who  successfully  operated  his  steamboat  here  on 
the  river  in  1790,  the  year  of  John  Fitch’s  greatest  achievements 
with  steam  power.  The  village  overlooks  the  green  meadows  along 
the  Connecticut  and  is  not  far  from  Moosilauke  and  Cube.  At  Or- 
ford one  may  turn  to  the  right  for  a 25-mile  wooded  drive  along 
Baker’s  River  to  Plymouth,  or  left  over  the  covered  bridge  to  Fair- 
lee,  Vermont,  and  beautiful  Lake  Morey,  rich  in  Indian  lore. 

The  road  from  Orford  to  Plymouth  leads  down  one  of  the 
famous  Indian  trails  from  Canada  to  the  coast  over  which  in  the 
old  days  passed  the  weary  feet  of  many  Indian  captives.  The  route 
from  Orford  continues  straight  to  the  village  of  Piermont,  where 
one  may  turn  right  to  the  beautiful  Lake  Tarleton  Club,  seven  miles 
away,  thence  on  to  Haverhill. 

Haverhill — Haverhill,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Coos  Country 
of  Indian  history,  is  another  fine  old  village  with  unmistakably 
ancient  Colonial  houses.  It  is  finely  located  on  a terrace  overlook- 
ing the  great  Ox-Bow,  which  the  Connecticut  makes  here,  meander- 
ing four  miles  and  returning  within  half  a mile  of  its  start.  In  fact, 
the  Connecticut  wanders  18  miles  before  finding  its  way  out  of  town. 
Haverhill  was  justly  described  by  its  historian  as  a region  of 
“wondrous  beauty  and  fertility.”  It  once  held  a number  of  cheer- 
ful taverns  and  was  a favorite  region  of  the  Indians,  who  had  a vil- 
lage here  and  raised  corn  in  the  meadows.  Many  of  their  relics 
have  been  found  and  preserved. 

Three  miles  away  is  the  tiny  village  of  Pike.  For  generations 
whenever  one  heard  the  musical  sound  of  a mower  whetting  his 
scythe  he  could  be  sure  that  a Pike  whetstone  was  being  used. 

Before  reaching  North  Haverhill,  the  fine  homestead  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  W.  Keyes  and  his  wife  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  is 
passed  on  the  left,  surrounded  by  pines  with  a broad  green  field  in 
front. 
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Several  miles  beyond  the  road  turns  to  the  right  past  Woods- 
ville,  a railroad  center,  where  the  Connecticut  is  reinforced  by  the 
Wells  and  Ammonoosuc  rivers.  The  route  follows  the  rocky  bot- 
tomed Lower  Ammonoosuc  through  the  fine  old  town  of  Bath  to 
Lisbon. 

Lisbon — Lisbon  was  first  chartered  in  1763  under  the  name  of 
Concord.  It  is  a lumbering  center,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  town, 
but  for  many  years,  or  since  the  building  of  the  Sunset  Hill  House 
in  1879,  Sugar  Hill  has  made  it  one  of  the  famous  resorts  of  the 
mountain  region. 

“Amid  these  verdant  hills,”  says  an  early  writer,  “is  a spot, 
sightly  and  attractive,  where  the  gigantic  maples  have  been  super- 
seded by  human  habitations;  here  has  been  built  the  village  of 
Sugar  Hill,  a cozy  hamlet,  noted  for  the  intelligence  and  morality 
of  its  citizens.” 

Sunsets  and  mountain  views  from  Sugar  Hill  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  Lisbon  is  reputed  to  be  the  center  of  the  mineral  region 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  there  was  at  least  one  extensive  gold  rush 
before  the  best  gold  was  discovered  in  the  sunsets.  Previous  to  the 
gold  boom  of  1866  considerable  pearl  fishing  was  done  in  the  clear 
waters  of  Mink  Pond.  This  produced  some  excitement  and  splendid 
piles  of  fresh  water  clam  shells. 

Lisbon  is  today  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  town  has  numerous  lakes  and 
springs  and  beautiful  scenery.  Our  route  leads  along  the  Lower 
Ammonoosuc  to  Littleton. 

Littleton — Before  entering  Littleton  the  road  curves  to  the  right 
and  affords  the  first  glimpse  of  the  White  Mountains — Waumbek 
Methna,  the  Indians  called  them.  Littleton  might  well  be  called 
the  gateway  of  the  mountain  region.  It  is  a bustling  town  on  the 
Ammonoosuc  River,  the  business  center  of  the  White  Mountains 
and  most  ideally  situated  with  reference  to  scenic  beauty.  Littleton 
has  a strong  community  spirit  and  two  unique  institutions  to  foster 
this ; the  remarkable  Community  House  and  Skyline  Farm.  Every 
height  here  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  White  Hills  and  the 
Franconias. 

The  Ammonoosuc,  a rapid  and  turbulent  stream  which  rises  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  on  the  wind-swept  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, drops  200  feet  in  the  few  miles  that  it  crosses  Littleton.  To 
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the  east  and  south  are  the  White  and  Franconia  Mountains  with 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  lying  westward. 

At  Littleton  the  tourist  will  find  an  information  booth  where 
he  can  learn  about  mountains,  routes  and  trails  in  detail.  He  can 
turn  here  for  Bethlehem,  Twin  Mountain  and  the  Crawford  Notch, 
or  down  to  Franconia.  There  are  two  ways  of  going  to  Whitefield, 
the  next  village  on  the  route,  but  the  better  way  is  through  Bethle- 
hem. 

Bethlehem — Bethlehem  is  a summer  resort  village  set  far  up 
on  the  side  of  a hill  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1,600  feet.  It  is  noted 
for  its  30  hotels  and  absence  of  hay-fever.  The  United  States  Hay- 
fever  Association  meets  here  each  season  and  it  is  considered  bad 
form  to  be  seen  sneezing  on  the  streets. 

Bethlehem  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  impressive 
mountain  scenery.  From  the  steel  observatory  on  Mount  Agassiz, 
on  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet,  may  be  had  one  of  the  most  panoramic 
of  mountain  views,  the  monarchs  of  the  Franconias  and  the  Presi- 
dential Bange,  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the  serrated 
line  of  blue  peaks  in  distant  Canada. 

The  route  to  Whitefield  leads  from  Bethlehem  to  Maplewood, 
where  the  road  turns  sharp  to  the  left. 

Whitefield — Whitefield  was  once  the  site  of  a dozen  sawmills 
which  did  their  murderous  work  and  left  their  share  of  old  growth 
pine  stumps  in  the  village  square.  John’s  River,  the  beautiful 
stream  that  passes  through  Whitefield,  like  so  many  other  examples 
of  beauty  in  this  region,  gets  a name  which  would  make  any  poet 
of  the  White  Hills  wince  with  pain.  Two  trappers,  John  and  Israel 
Glines,  were  the  first  whites  to  penetrate  this  country  and  remain. 
Each  settled  on  a separate  stream  and  put  out  his  trap  line.  Israel’s 
river  flowed  through  Lancaster,  fed  from  the  springs  and  tiny  rills 
of  Jefferson  and  Washington.  The  Indians  called  it  Singrawac,  but 
the  name,  like  many  Indian  names,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  has 
vanished. 

Whitefield  has  an  increasing  number  of  summer  folk.  It  has 
the  unique  advantage  of  having  both  mountain  scenery  and  three 
lakes  where  there  is  good  fishing  and  bathing,  Mirror,  Forest,  and 
Burns,  the  latter  being  of  considerable  local  interest  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  name  shifts  from  Burns  to  Montgomery 
and  back  to  Burns  again.  Most  significant  is  the  height  above  the 
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village  where,  standing  in  front  of  the  Mountain  View  House,  one 
gets  a magnificent  sweep  of  the  mountains;  beginning  with  the  in- 
comparably blue  and  noble  Pilot  Range  to  the  left,  and  extending 
along  to  the  right  past  Starr  King,  Mount  Washington,  Cherry 
Mountain,  into  the  Franconias  far  to  the  right.  The  route  con- 
tinues northward  towards  Lancaster. 

Lancaster — On  the  right  before  reaching  the  village  is  Mount 
Prospect,  the  summer  home  of  the  late  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  Harding  administration.  He  built  a stone  tower  on 
the  summit  that  is  open  to  the  public,  with  a fine  road  leading  up 
to  it.  From  the  tower  may  be  seen  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Israel  rivers,  Whitefield,  Jefferson  and  Bethlehem,  the  Pilot, 
Presidential,  and  Franconia  ranges. 

Lancaster  is  a prosperous  agricultural  community  most  ad- 
mirably located.  There  are  beautiful  villages  in  the  mountains,  but 
the  traveller  entering  Lancaster  is  impressed  by  the  breadth  and 
spaciousness  of  this  beautiful  valley,  with  its  splendid  meadows 
and  the  whole  sweep  of  the  sky  broken  by  the  blue  silhouettes  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  The  matchless  play  of  light  and  shade 
over  the  Pilot  Range  to  the  east,  the  leisurely  Connecticut,  the  wide 
green  meadows  with  their  graceful  solitary  elms,  lend  a sort  of 
beneficent  charm  and  pensiveness  to  the  landscape  here  which 
makes  it  only  the  more  lovely  in  appearing  less  wild  and  unculti- 
vated. f j 

Lancaster  is  also  a shopping  center  of  the  mountains.  It  has 
a couple  of  banks  which  show  every  year  that  farming  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  a genuinely  profitable  undertaking.  A number  of  ponds 
are  situated  near  the  village,  and  beautiful  walks  and  drives  run  in 
all  directions. 

Reports  of  the  wonderfully  fertile  Coos  meadows  had  long 
come  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  as  early  as  1752  the 
General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  decided  to  explore  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  region.  John  Stark,  after  his  capture  by  the  Indians, 
returned  with  Marco  Polo  tales  of  this  astonishing  section.  By 
1760  the  northernmost  settlement  was  No.  4 at  Charlestown,  al- 
though the  original  plan  was  to  hold  the  Coos  country  as  a military 
post  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  town  was  settled  in  1764  by  David  Page  and  Emmons 
Stockwell,  after  the  Rogers  Rangers  had  cruelly  ravaged  the  Saint 
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Francis  Indians.  At  that  time  except  for  the  meadows  the  country 
here  was  an  unbroken  wilderness  crossed  only  by  the  trail  of  the 
Indian  and  the  deer.  In  early  Lancaster  moose  were  so  plentiful 
that  a notorious  game-hog,  Nathan  Caswell,  killed  99  in  a single 
season  before  he  was  indignantly  expelled  from  the  settlement.  The 
old  Holton  homestead  stands  at  the  head  of  Main  Street,  and  the 
fine  old  Stockwell  farm  with  part  of  the  original  house  are  located 
just  outside  the  village  on  the  road  to  Dixville  Notch. 

Lancaster  was  the  early  home  of  gallant  Colonel  Edward  Cross 
who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  raised  the  famous  Fighting 
Fifth  New  Hampshire  and  led  them  through  hell  and  the  battle  of 
White  Oak  Swamp  until  he  was  cut  down  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, his  last  words  a query  for  the  safety  of  his  brave  men. 

Groveton — The  route  passes  through  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Northumberland  to  Groveton,  on  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  with  its 
great  piles  of  wood  pulp.  Paper-making  is  the  chief  industry  of 
this  bustling  manufacturing  village  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
the  Canadian  National  railroads.  Groveton  is  full  of  young  men 
and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has  so  many  excellent  athletic  teams. 
It  deserves  especial  credit  for  the  excellent  Men’s  Club,  a splendid 
community  organization.  Our  route  leads  from  Groveton  to  North 
Stratford,  near  the  beautiful  Percy  Peaks,  the  hardwood  center  of 
the  North  Country,  beyond  which  is  Colebrook. 

Colebrook— Many  fine  things  could  truthfully  be  said  of  Cole- 
brook.  It  is  a good  place  in  which  to  live.  Colebrook  has  certain 
advantages  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  town  in  the  State.  Its  popula- 
tion is  largely  composed  of  Yankees  who  cling  to  the  pioneer  no- 
tion that  it  is  a good  thing  to  mind  one’s  own  business.  It  has  good 
stores,  schools,  banks,  a community  theatre  building,  and  genuine 
prosperity.  Colebrook  is  situated  on  the  erratic  Mohawk  River, 
which  sometimes  raises  a rumpus,  and  has  even  been  known  to  carry 
off  houses  in  its  more  playful  moods. 

The  drive  up  the  fertile  Mohawk  Valley  on  a bright  August  day 
is  unforgettable.  At  that  season  of  the  year  the  foothills  and  slop- 
ing green  fields  are  aflame  with  scarlet  Devil’s  Paint  Brush,  gleam- 
ing with  buttercups  and  Black  Eyed  Susans.  Fields  of  many  acres 
are  then  solid  blocks  of  scarlet  and  orange,  which  seen  against  a 
dark  background  of  spruce  and  balsams  remind  one  of  a poppy  field 
by  Monet,  or  at  any  rate,  of  his  vigorous  treatment  of  color.  And 
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if  one  turns  off  the  main  route  to  the  left  to  the  Diamond  Ponds, 
the  startling  change  from  pastoral  simplicity  to  scenes  of  wild  and 
lonely  landscape,  coupled  with  the  great  masses  of  wild  flowers  that 
abound  everywhere,  affords  a unique  and  striking  experience. 

Northern  New  Hampshire  will  some  day  be  the  paradise  of  hik- 
ers and  campers  who,  afoot  and  carefree,  will  take  to  the  trails  and 
open  roads  as  old  Walt  used  to  advise.  Although  partially  cut  over 
years  ago,  damp  forests  still  exist,  obliterating  the  ancient  tote 
roads.  Sunlight  glinting  through  the  lichened  balsams  and  filtering 
along  the  silent  aisles,  splashes  the  moss-grown  trunks  of  enormous 
hemlocks.  An  immense  silence  prevails,  broken  only  by  the  nervous 
“yank-yank”  of  an  occasional  nuthatch  and  the  thin  treble  of 
elusive  redstarts. 

This  is  still  the  home  of  the  beaver,  the  whitetail,  the  wildcat 
and  the  bear.  There  are  narrow  valleys  entirely  shut  in  by  heavily 
timbered  mountains,  where  at  evening  one  is  greeted  by  the  music 
of  hundreds  of  song  and  white-throated  sparrows,  of  warblers  and 
thrushes  and  winter  wrens.  The  floor  of  many  of  these  valleys  is 
carpeted  with  velvety  green  moss,  with  scarlet  Devil’s  Paint  Brush, 
and  delicate  Queen  Anne’s  Lace.  At  dusk  after  the  campfire  has 
been  built  and  the  balsam  bed  made,  when  the  sun  has  slid  down 
the  sky  behind  a neighboring  mountain,  the  mists  begin  to  rise 
wraith-like,  the  last  wren  tinkles  out  his  silvery  arpeggios,  and  the 
deer  begin  to  come,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  crop  the  grass  outside 
the  line  of  protecting  fir  trees. 

Bears  pass  up  and  down  the  trout  brooks  in  the  night,  disturb- 
ing muskrats  and  beavers,  leaving  their  broad  tracks  in  the  damp 
gravel,  sometimes  calling  from  thick  cover  very  much  like  a man 
lost  in  the  woods.  And  jack-rabbits  come  thudding  into  camp  in  the 
dead  of  night  when  the  fire  is  low,  crying  desperately  like  a lost  soul 
and  momentarily  halting  the  gnawing  operations  of  the  inevitable 
giant  hedgehogs  who  tarry  wistfully  for  a chance  at  an  axe-handle 
or  a cake  of  soap. 

Thoreau  says  Nature  is  ever  on  guard  against  those  who  come 
over  the  highways,  and  so,  such  experiences  are  hardly  possible  to 
motorists,  most  of  whom  quite  naturally  prefer  bed  and  three  meals 
a day  under  a tight  roof,  to  the  indescribable  solitude  and  loveliness 
of  the  great  dark  woods. 

The  route  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  therefore,  continues  to  the 
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left  to  the  impressive  Balsams  with  its  splendidly  located  country 
club,  its  lakes  and  streams,  in  the  shadow  of  the  majestic  and  tower- 
ing Dixville  Notch,  a wild  and  rocky  defile,  more  Swiss  than  any- 
thing in  the  East. 

North  of  here  are  the  Connecticut  Lakes  and  Indian  Stream, 
the  latter  at  one  time  being  headquarters  of  the  ambitious  Indian 
Stream  Republic,  for  years  a source  of  embarrassment  to  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  before  it  was  stepped  on  by  the  State 
Militia. 

The  highway  passes  through  the  Notch  to  Errol  and  along  the 
Androscoggin,  which  is  often  filled  with  miles  of  floating  pulp  logs, 
through  the  Thirteen  Mile  Woods,  a stretch  of  woods  with  no  dwell- 
ing throughout  the  distance,  and  thence  to  Berlin.  Before  reaching 
it  one  has  a number  of  noble  views  of  the  mountains  from  the  north. 

Berlin— Berlin  is  a manufacturing  city  at  the  junction  of  the 
Dead  and  Androscoggin  rivers.  It  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
State,  the  paper-making  center  of  the  North  Country.  Berlin  has  a 
very  fine  community  spirit  that  rises  superior  to  religious  prejudice 
and  political  bitterness.  Of  great  interest  here  is  the  Androscoggin, 
which  drops  200  feet  in  a single  mile,  tearing  across  the  city  through 
steep  and  narrow  walls  of  dark  schist. 

Gorham — Our  route  continues  down  the  Androscoggin  to  the 
charming  village  of  Gorham,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Peabody  rivers,  in  a setting  of  great  beauty.  Here  one  sees  the 
always  wonderful  Pilot  Range  to  the  northwest,  with  its  constant 
and  tender  shifting  of  light  and  shade,  its  bold  outlines,  chiselled 
as  if  in  the  serener  moments  of  some  godly  Michael  Angelo.  Mount 
Hayes  lies  to  the  northeast,  and  further  along,  Pine  Mountain  hides 
the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range. 

Continuing  through  Pinkham  Notch,  past  Glen  and  Jackson, 
one  meets  successions  of  beautiful  landscapes  one  after  another, 
like  turning  the  pages  of  some  book  of  rare  old  etchings.  At  Glen 
is  the  start  of  the  carriage  road  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. On  this  route,  too,  are  located  Glen  Ellis  and  the  Jackson 
Falls.  Further  along  are  the  charming  serene  landscapes  at  In- 
tervale and  North  Conway  and  one  could  continue  down  past  Madi- 
son to  the  lake  region.  North  Conway  is  a summer  resort  village 
better  known  than  Conway  below  it,  which  is  a manufacturing  vil- 
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lage,  but  which  is  also  able  to  boast  of  its  share  of  beautiful  land- 
scape. 

North  Conway— At  North  Conway  there  is  a view  which  for 
quiet  loveliness  surpasses  anything  in  New  Hampshire.  These 
placid  intervales  have  a repose  in  startling  contrast  to  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  notches.  Our  route  from  Gorham,  how- 
ever, leads  westward  at  Glen  over  a beautiful  drive  through  Bart- 
lett along  the  Saco  River.  The  landscape  becomes  wilder  and  more 
impressive  along  the  gradually  darkening  pass  through  Bartlett 
until  one  reaches  the  scarred  and  jagged  walls  of  Mounts  Willey 
and  Webster  in  the  heart  of  the  Crawford  Notch,  preferably  at 
nightfall  after  listening  to  the  sorrowful  musing  of  Nancy’s  Brook 
—pathos  with  the  bitter  iron  in  it. 

This  famous  notch  was  discovered  in  1771  by  Timothy  Nash 
who  had  followed  a moose  here.  Before  the  advent  of  the  railroad 
it  became  a much-travelled  route  after  the  turnpike  was  built  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Like  the  famous  defiles  of  Europe  with 
their  numerous  spooky  legends,  the  Crawford  Notch  has  a history 
which,  when  known  to  the  traveller,  adds  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  rocky  glen.  First  there  is  the  legend  of  poor  Nancy,  a servant 
girl  who  loved  well  but  not  wisely,  who  followed  a worthless  lover 
on  a bleak  winter  night  from  Lancaster  through  the  Notch  to  the 
brook  where  she  died  from  exhaustion  and  exposure. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Crawford  Notch  there  is  a series  of  cabins 
near  the  site  of  the  famous  Willey’s  Slide,  where  in  August,  1826, 
a landslide  buried  nine  members  of  the  Willey  household. 

Winding  up  through  the  Notch  past  the  famous  Crawford 
House  on  the  left,  one  comes  to  Bretton  Woods  and  Fabyan,  after 
descending  into  a pleasant  valley  where  the  great  Presidential 
Range  towers  on  the  right. 

Bretton  Woods— At  Bretton  Woods  a great  15,000  acre  estate 
has  become  famous  as  a summer  playground.  Here  is  located  the 
imposing  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  the  Base  Station  where 
thousands  of  tourists  come  each  year  to  the  White  Hills  and  where 
thousands  board  the  unique  little  cog-railway  trains  of  the  first  cog- 
railway built  in  this  country  and  are  hauled  straight  up  to  the  polar 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  by  the  dinky  but  dependable  little 
engines. 

This  trip  up  the  best  loved  old  mountain  in  Yankee-land  is  some- 
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thing  like  going  from  Coney  Island  to  a cathedral.  There  is  a holi- 
day bustle  at  the  station  as  the  late  comers  hurry  up  to  climb 
aboard  before  the  locomotive  bell  clangs  and  the  white  plumes  of 
steam  give  warning  that  the  Mount  Washington  Limited  is  about  to 
take  off.  Once  under  way  the  trusty  engine  coughs  and  wheezes  up 
and  up,  past  great  audiences  of  dark  spruces,  past  boulders  and 
scarred  ledges,  past  wind-swept  spars,  up  above  the  snow  line  where 
vegetation  practically  ceases.  At  that  height,  if  the  day  be  clear, 
a magnificent  panorama  of  peaks  and  notches  unrolls,  and  far  below 
the  great  hotel  in  the  valley  looks  like  a doll’s  house  in  a nursery. 

The  route  from  Bretton  Woods  leads  past  the  Zealand  Camp- 
ground to  Twin  Mountain  where,  not  far  from  Maplewood  and  from 
Bethlehem,  one  may  turn  right  to  Whitefield  or  continue  straight 
to  Littleton,  but  our  way  leads  past  the  Gale  Biver  Campground 
to  the  left  down  to  Profile  Notch.  Not  far  from  the  Notch  is  the 
charming  village  of  Franconia  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  nestle  in 
the  great  hills.  Franconia,  on  the  Gale  River,  under  the  protecting 
shoulder  of  Sugar  Hill,  is  a favorite  haunt  of  Robert  Frost  and 
lesser  artists.  It  is  said  by  some  of  its  admirers  to  strangely  re- 
semble Stratford-on-Avon;  at  any  rate,  it  has  an  appeal  which 
draws  thousands  of  admirers  each  season,  many  of  whom  return 
again  and  again  to  the  well  known  Forest  Hills  Hotel. 

The  Profile  Notch  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  Notch  in  the 
East.  There  is  a Gothic  cast  to  the  scenery  in  Dixville  Notch,  a 
bleak  and  massive  grandeur  to  Crawford ’s,  but  Profile  is  the  better 
known  because  it  has  the  Great  Stone  Face,  and  in  a comparatively 
short  area,  more  scenic  spots  than  may  be  found  in  any  much  larger 
area.  Here  are  matchless  Echo  Lake  and  Artist’s  Bluff,  tiny  Pro- 
file Lake,  Mounts  Cannon  and  Lafayette,  and  the  grand  old  profile 
of  the  Gods,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  The  Old  Man  is  1,200 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  little  lake  from  the  shore  of  which  one 
gets  the  finest  view.  This  profile,  eighty  feet  high,  formed  on  the 
scarred  granite  ledges,  faces  to  the  southeast  and  is  best  seen  in  late 
afternoon. 

The  Franconia  defile  lies  between  the  Pemigewasset  and  Fran- 
conia ranges  with  Mounts  Kinsman  and  Profile  on  the  west,  Flume, 
Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette  on  the  east.  Not  far  along  is  the 
famous  Flume,  a rift  in  the  hills  through  which  dashes  a tiny  stream, 
sheer  walls  rising  high  on  either  side.  One  may  walk  or  ride  from 
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the  highway  to  the  board  walk  and  thence  to  the  Cascade  and  Bear 
Cave.  About  a hundred  feet  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Flume  is 
the  Pool.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  Basin,  which  lies  beside 
the  main  highway,  a smooth  round  bowl  of  solid  granite  filled  with 
crystal  clear  water  fed  from  a perpetual  cascade.  Near  here  the 
Profile  and  Flume  Hotels  Company  maintain  a camping  ground  free 
of  charge  to  all  campers,  with  fireplaces  and  various  conveniences, 
all  a part  of  Gireenleaf  Park,  a preserve  of  6,000  acres  in  the  towns 
of  Lincoln  and  Franconia. 

At  North  Woodstock,  five  miles  south,  with  its  splendid  view 
down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  and  of  numerous  mountain  peaks,  is 
to  be  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  panoramic  mountain 
scenery.  Lost  Biver  in  Kinsman  Notch  is  the  lodestone  here. 
Moosilauke  Branch  flows  through  great  caves  and  basins  studded 
with  enormous  boulders  and  fantastic  rock  formations  called  such 
names  as  the  Gflillotine  and  the  Lemon  Squeezer.  Frequently  the 
river  disappears  altogether  and  is  truly  “Lost.”  Thousands  of 
tourists  every  year  with  flashlights  and  lanterns  descend  the  lad- 
ders and  squeeze  through  the  cool  dark  recesses  looking  for  it. 

Beyond  North  Woodstock  the  road  crosses  two  hills  in  West 
Campton  from  which  magnificent  views  may  be  had  of  the  Fran- 
conia Bange.  Here  one  sees  the  Mad  Biver  Valley,  Lafayette,  the 
loftiest  of  the  Franconias,  Sandwich  Dome,  Tri-Pyramid  and  Te- 
cumseh. 

Plymouth — Twenty  miles  below  North  Woodstock  lies  Ply- 
mouth, a business  center  and  summer  resort.  It  is  a shire  town  of 
Grafton  County  and  the  home  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools. 
Plymouth  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  beautiful  Pemige- 
wasset, a charming  and  prosperous  town  in  a charming  and  fertile 
valley.  From  any  of  the  heights  at  Plymouth  may  be  seen  the 
broken  outlines  of  the  Sandwich  and  Franconia  ranges.  Its  peace- 
ful meadows  and  intervales  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  New 
England. 

The  first  official  visitor  was  Lieutenant  Thomas  Baker,  who, 
with  a band  of  adventurers,  fell  upon  a handful  of  Indians  here  in 
the  spring  of  1712  and  thereupon  furnished  material  for  a Yankee 
saga.  Baker,  the  narratives  state,  fired  at  the  Indian  Sachem 
Walternummus  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  which  is  to  say,  just  as 
his  left  eyebrow  was  being  grazed  by  a ball  from  the  Indian’s  gun. 
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As  is  the  custom  in  such  cases,  the  Sachem  being  shot  through  the 
heart,  “leaped  four  or  five  high,  and  then  instantly  fell  dead.” 
Incidentally,  the  Indians  appear  to  have  been  excellent  jumpers. 
When  Chamberlin  shot  Paugus  the  Indian  leaped  exactly  six  feet 
high  and  died  in  mid-air.  Seven  other  redskins  bit  the  dust  before 
Baker  left.  He  later  returned  south  with  tales  of  the  fertile  Coos 
meadows.  A river  and  an  intervale  were  named  for  him. 

Not  far  from  Plymouth  is  the  ancient  Episcopal  town  of  Hold- 
erness  where  is  located  the  New  Hampshire  diocesan  school  for 
boys.  The  tourist  has  his  choice  of  two  routes  southward  from 
Plymouth;  he  may  go  past  beautiful  Newfound  Lake,  through  Bris- 
tol to  Franklin,  or  to  Ashland  and  Meredith  along  the  shores  of 
Squam  and  Winnipesaukee.  Our  route  is  the  latter  of  these. 

The  Lake  Region — Where  the  road  first  loses  sight  of  the 
Pemigewasset  outside  of  Plymouth  is  another  panoramic  view  of 
the  mountains.  From  Ashland,  near  the  junction  of  the  Squam 
and  Pemigewasset  rivers,  to  Meredith  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  wooded  drives.  After  passing  White 
Oak  Pond,  just  before  dipping  down  towards  Meredith,  is  a mag- 
nificent view  across  Squam  Lake  of  Israel,  Sandwich  Dome,  Passa- 
conaway,  Wonalancet  and  Paugus,  with  the  spire  of  grave  Cho- 
corua  just  visible  over  the  shoulder  of  Red  Hill  to  the  left  of  the 
Ossipee  Mountains.  Years  ago  when  the  eagles  used  to  wheel  about 
Chocorua’s  peak,  black  bears  came  to  the  foot  of  Passaconaway  for 
their  blueberry  pies. 

What  a rich,  sonorus  word,  by  the  way,  that  “Chocorua”  is! 
To  my  ears  it  suggests  the  wildness,  freshness  and  loneliness  of 
the  great  hills.  It  always  brings  with  it  the  sigh  of  the  wind 
through  mountain  pines. 

Whether  one  lingers  here  or  goes  to  Meredith  and  along  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake,  or  to  Center  Harbor  with  its  fine  view  down 
the  lake,  and  thence  to  the  peaceful  village  of  Wolfeboro,  in  any  di- 
rection the  tourist  turns  he  is  in  the  center  of  the  beautiful  lake 
district  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  great  playgrounds  of  New 
England. 

From  the  boats  that  ply  over  Lake  Winnipesaukee  one  gets 
commanding  views  of  the  hills  and  more  distant  mountains,  includ- 
ing Mount  Washington.  There  are  fine  drives  around  the  lake 
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shore.  To  the  west  are  Newfound  and  Snnapee  lakes.  Twenty-five 
miles  northeast  is  beautiful  Lake  Chocorua,  at  the  foot  of  match- 
less Chocorua,  beloved  by  William  James,  as  shown  in  his  “ Let- 
ters,” and  by  a long  list  of  illustrious  men.  A fine  road  leads 
through  here  to  the  left  through  Pequaket,  or  to  the  right  through 
Madison  and  its  enormous  75-foot  bouldeT,  thence  to  Conway  and 
the  mountain  region. 

Meredith  is  a manufacturing  village  and  a summer  resort.  One 
of  the  few  linen  mills  in  America  is  located  here.  Caskets  are  also 
made  in  Meredith  and  sold  outside  the  State.  Long  ago  a Meredith 
enthusiast  wrote  an  article  on  the  village  in  which  he  called  it 
“The  Gem  of  the  Lake  Region.”  In  and  around  Meredith  are 
Lakes  Winnipesaukee,  Waukewan,  Wicwas,  Winnisquam,  and  the 
Bay.  The  lake  region  is  famous  for  its  summer  residences,  summer 
camps  for  girls  and  boys;  in  fact,  the  first  New  Hampshire  summer 
resort  was  established  in  Wolfeboro  by  Governor  John  Wentworth, 
who  used  to  travel  there  in  a stately  old  coach. 

One  may  drive  for  many  miles  around  Lake  Winnipesaukee, 
or  put-put  about  the  lake  in  a launch,  or  take  a 60-mile  cruise  on 
the  steamers  there.  The  justly  famed  loveliness  of  this  region,  its 
groves  of  hemlocks  and  white  birches,  its  many  hundreds  of  green 
islands  and  charming  coves,  may  best  be  seen  from  a cruise  of  the 
lake  itself. 

Winnipiseogee — Pleasant  water  in  a High  Place — The  Smile 
of  the  Great  Spirit — as  the  great  Daniel  said  of  his  alma  mater : 
“There  are  those  who  love  it.”  Little  wonder  the  Indians  were 
loath  to  leave  it.  As  Ethel  Armes  wrote  in  an  exquisite  little  book 
about  New  Hampshire  which  ought  to  be  widely  known,  they  have 
left  their  musical  names  in  this  lovely  region  to  mingle  with  those 
of  England’s  reign  in  village  streets  as  silent  as  forest  trails;  Tam- 
worth  Town  and  Moultonborough,  Paugus  and  Wonalancet.  Pas- 
saconoway  liked  to  come  here  when  the  fishing  was  good.  Starr 
King  mused  in  summer  on  the  crest  of  Red  Hill.  Whittier  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  lyrics  in  the  lake  region. 

“The  valley  where  Sandwich  Center  sleeps,”  writes  Ethel 
Armes,  “is  encircled  by  the  hills  as  by  a vast  jeweled  coronet  of 
ever-changing  colors,  purple  and  rose  and  red  and  gold — Israel, 
Black  Mountain,  Sandwich  Dome,  Red  Hill,  Ossipee,  White-Face, 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  Wonalancet,  and,  stirring  in  the  distance, 
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the  horn  of  Mount  Chocorua.  Mightier  ranges  tower  to  the  north, 
but  none  is  more  strange  or  beautiful  than  the  mystic  Sandwich 
Range,  guardian  of  Asquam  and  Winnipesaukee — Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit — of  Bearcamp  water  and  Lake  Chocorua.  Here  was 
the  beloved  ground  of  Whittier — here,  where  the  Indian  legends 
float  in  the  breezes.  And  when  the  little  mists  rise  over  the  moun- 
tains, all  the  people  say,  ‘Look!  the  ghosts  of  the  Indians  are 
abroad  this  morning  on  Ossipee!’  or  ‘See — they  are  smoking  the 
pipe  of  peace  on  Israel!’  ” 

Laconia — Five  miles  beyond  the  village  of  Meredith  is  The 
Weirs,  beyond  which  are  Lakeport  and  Laconia,  the  latter  a com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  center.  At  The  Weirs  is  the  famous 
Endicott  Rock,  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  Governor  Endicott  in 
1652  as  the  source  of  the  Merrimack  River,  now  preserved  under 
a granite  canopy  in  his  honor.  Near  Lakeport,  a region  rich  in 
Indian  lore,  happened  one  of  those  things  which,  according  to  the 
cartoonist,  never  happen,  or  happen  but  once  in  a century.  For 
there,  two  charming  little  lakes  meekly  bore  the  names  Long  Bay 
and  Round  Bay  for  generations,  until  two  men  with  imagination 
came  to  their  rescue,  since  which  they  have  been  called  Paugus  and 
Opechee — names  which  have  delighted  many  and  seriously  injured 
none. 

Laconia,  called  the  City  on  the  Lakes  because  it  borders  on 
Winnisquam,  Opechee,  Paugus  and  Winnipesaukee,  is  a manufac- 
turing city  of  14,000,  the  shire  town  of  Belknap  County.  Near  here, 
at  the  outlet  of  Winnipesaukee,  there  was  once  an  Indian  village 
called  Aquedoctan,  the  Penecook  word  for  river,  and  here  the  In- 
dians set  up  great  stone  weirs  in  the  river  to  catch  fish. 

Laconia  is  a summer  resort  as  well  as  a business  center.  Its 
principal  products  are  hosiery,  needles,  tools  and  machinery.  Situ- 
ated near  the  geographical  center  of  the  State  in  the  midst  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  excellent  agricultural  resources,  Laconia  is  a 
natural  gateway  to  the  mountains. 

Tilton — On  the  road  to  Tilton,  the  home  of  Tilton  Seminary, 
one  may  look  upon  the  last  panorama  of  the  mountains.  Over 
Winnisquam  past  Red  Hill  is  the  Sandwich  Range;  to  the  left  of 
Red  Hill  are  Israel,  Sandwich  Dome  and  the  scarred  sides  of  Tri- 
Pyramid;  to  the  right  are  White-Face,  Passaconaway,  Paugus  and 
Chocorua.  Tilton  has  a number  of  Indian  monuments,  and  on  a 
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hill  between  here  and  the  city  of  Franklin,  five  miles  away,  is  a 
genuine  stone  mortar  used  by  the  Abenaki  Indians  and  the  early 
settlers  for  grinding  corn.  The  tourist  who  stops  here  will  see  a 
real  mortar  and  not  one  of  the  many  pot-holes  given  a historic 
glamour  for  tea-room  purposes. 

Franklin — Franklin  is  one  of  the  numerous  places  named  for 
the  great  Benjamin.  It  is  located  where  the  Pemigewasset  and  the 
Winnipesaukee  rivers  join  forces  as  the  Merrimack.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  born  here  in  what  was  then  known  as  Salisbury.  The 
severe  old  weatherbeaten  house,  well  preserved,  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  tourists  each  year.  Webster  said  of  it  in  1840:  “I  make 
to  it  an  annual  visit.  I carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach  them  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before 
them.  ’ ’ 

Boscawen — In  the  quaint  village  of  Boscawen,  next  on  the 
route  to  Concord,  Webster  rented  his  first  law  office,  paying  $15.00 
a year  rent,  a sum  which  he  said  he  was  unable  to  collect  in  fees 
the  first  year.  Later,  when  the  prophet  had  more  honor  in  his  home 
town  as  well  as  abroad,  Carlyle  met  him  and  wrote  to  Emerson : 

Not  many  days  ago  I saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  your 
notabilities,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a magnificent  specimen;  you 
might  say  to  all  the  world,  This  is  your  Yankee  Englishman,  such 
limbs  we  make  in  Yankeeland!  As  a Logic  fencer,  Advocate,  or 
Parliamentary  Hercules,  one  would  back  him  at  first  sight  against 
all  the  extant  world.  The  tanned  complexion,  that  amorphous 
craig-like  face;  the  dull  black  eyes  under  their  precipice  of  brows, 
like  dull  anthracite  furnaces  needing  only  to  be  blown ; the  mastiff- 
mouth,  accurately  closed:  I have  not  traced  as  much  of  silent 
Berserkir-rage,  that  I remember  of,  in  any  other  man. 

A stone  on  the  left  in  Boscawen  marks  the  site  of  a log  fort 
near  the  birthplace  of  General  John  A.  Dix,  known  to  every  school- 
boy for  the  message  sent  to  New  Orleans:  “If  any  man  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.”  The  route 
continues  on  here  seven  miles,  through  the  village  of  Penacook 
where  is  located  the  Hannah  Dustin  statue,  to  Concord,  the  capital 
city. 

Concord — Concord  is  actually  a beautiful  city.  It  is  in  fact  a 
sort  of  cosmopolitan  village  where  one  may  enjoy  whatever  ad- 
vantages a city  has  without  having  to  breathe  dust  and  smoke  from 
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a thousand  smokestacks.  Concord  has  much  of  the  charm,  the  quiet 
and  restfulness,  of  a residential  village.  Tourists  roll  through  here 
on  their  way  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  and  farmers  line  Main 
Street  with  a popular  brand  of  car,  but  on  a summer  evening  many 
may  still  be  seen  driving  to  town  behind  a leisurely  jogging  horse, 
tying  up  to  one  of  the  hitching  rails  preparatory  to  going  shop- 
ping, while  a crusading  little  band  of  Salvationists  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  State  House  wrestles  for  wayward  souls. 

The  personality  of  Concord  is  somehow  sensed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  State  House  where  there  is  a certain  spaciousness  to  the 
grounds  and  a happy  grouping  of  buildings.  For  a city  of  its  size 
Concord  has  a unique  public  square  where  the  buildings  get  a sort 
of  reflected  beauty  from  the  very  fine  Historical  Building.  Even 
the  State  House  is  a dignified  and  attractive  building  in  a most  de- 
sirable setting.  Unlike  many  of  its  unfortunate  prototypes  through- 
out the  land,  the  State  House  at  Concord  evolved  unscathed  from 
beyond  the  palmy  days  of  the  rococo  frosted  cake  type  of  archi- 
tecture. The  usual  startling  jumble  of  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and 
Colonial  periods  is  strangely  lacking.  The  building  is  simple  and 
imposing.  The  grounds  are  particularly  admirable.  The  rotunda, 
with  the  tattered  flags  of  New  Hampshire  regiments  borne  on  a 
hundred  battlefields,  is  distinctly  impressive. 

Across  Main  Street  is  the  Eagle  Hotel,  long  the  actual  capitol 
in  the  days  of  rough  and  tumble  politics,  the  famous  “Pelican 
Hotel”  of  Winston  Churchill’s  writings.  Here  Ruel  Durkee — 
Jethro  Bass — held  forth  in  the  Throne  Room  at  each  legislative 
session,  having  set  out  in  a Concord  buggy  from  distant  Croydon, 
a familiar  and  picturesque  figure  in  blue  coat  and  leather  boots, 
with  his  beribboned  wife  perched  beside  him.  In  the  hotel,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  when  candidate  for  Governor  during  his  pioneer 
work  of  cleaning  up  the  politics  of  the  State,  held  a reception  on  the 
eve  of  his  convention. 

On  the  same  street  is  the  law  office  of  President  Pierce,  his 
shingle  still  hanging  outside  the  door.  A tablet  near  the  house 
marks  the  site  of  a Colonial  garrison  house.  On  South  Spring 
Street  is  the  interesting  Kent  House  where  so  many  distinguished 
guests  have  been  entertained,  and  where  Emerson  married  his  first 
wife,  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  “beautiful  by  common  consent.” 

In  Concord  is  the  beautiful  estate  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
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founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  It  is  located  on  Pleasant 
Street  across  from  a monument  marking  the  site  of  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1745.  St.  Paul’s  School,  an  ancient  Episcopal  pre- 
paratory school,  is  hidden  in  a grove  of  trees  a mile  beyond  on  the 
route  to  Sunapee  Lake.  Students  come  to  this  famous  old  school 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that  every  graduate 
who  becomes  the  proud  possessor  of  a boy,  hastens  to  register  the 
babe  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  hour  or  the  day  of  his  birth. 

In  1733,  Concord,  the  “plantation  of  Penacook,”  was  incorpor- 
ated as  Rumford  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  once  it  had 
been  fully  shown  that  “the  plantation  is  comfortably  filled  with  in- 
habitants who  have  built  and  finished  a convenient  meeting-house 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  sometime  since  have  settled  a 
learned  orthodox  minister  among  them.”  The  next  year  the  town 
voted  that  “a  bounty  be  given  of  20s.  for  each  grown  wolf,”  and 
“Is.  for  each  rattlesnake.” 

One  of  the  early  settlers  was  the  doughty  Captain  Ebenezer 
Eastman  who  was  with  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Walker  on 
the  disastrous  St.  Lawrence  expedition  when  nine  ships  were  lost. 
Asked  by  the  Admiral  where  he  was  during  the  wreck,  Captain 
Eastman  replied: 

“I  was  following  my  Commodore.” 

“Following  your  Commodore!”  snorted 'the  surprised  Ad- 
miral, “You  damned  Yankees  are  a pack  of  praying  devils;  you 
have  saved  your  own  lives  and  prayed  my  men  all  to  hell.  ’ ’ 

In  Concord  were  made  the  famous  Concord  coach  and  wagons. 
It  was  this  type  of  coach  which  carried  adventurers  and  pioneers 
to  the  far  West  in  ’49,  the  Wells-Fargo  sort,  frequently  riddled  with 
bullets,  speared  by  Indian  arrows.  It  played  its  picturesque  and 
useful  part  in  a most  romantic  stage  of  American  development,  and 
requires  no  elaboration  because  every  live  youngster  who  has  not 
driven  one  for  miles  through  the  heroic  pages  of  “Nick  Carter’s 
Weekly”  has  beheld  it  in  the  wild  and  woolly  movies. 

At  Concord,  the  Central  Road,  cross  State  highway  from  Maine 
to  Vermont,  comes  through  Warren  and  Bridge  streets.  The  Daniel 
Webster  Highway  passes  along  Main  Street  and  leads  away  18 
miles  through  the  villages  of  Pembroke,  Suncook  and  Hooksett, 
down  the  fertile  Merrimack  Valley  to  Manchester. 

The  Story  of  Manchester— In  1604  that  intrepid  explorer  and 
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voyageur,  Sienr  de  Monts,  wrote  from  the  hanks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  in  Canada:  “The  Indians  tell  us  of  a beautiful  river  far 
to  the  south  which  they  call  the  ‘ Merru-mauke !’  ” Today  the  homes 
and  the  mills  of  Manchester  line  the  banks  of  the  ‘ ‘ beautiful  river  ’ ’ 
at  a point  about  25  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line  between  Mass- 
achusetts and  New  Hampshire.  Here,  where  Passaconaway,  Saga- 
more of  the  Penacooks,  once  held  dominion,  now  stands  the  metro- 
polis of  northern  New  Etngland — Manchester— “The  Queen  City  of 
the  Merrimack  Valley!” 

In  1722,  a little  more  than  a hundred  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
had  set  foot  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  three  hardy  pioneers  came  north 
from  the  Massachusetts  colony  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Cohas 
Brook.  These  men  were  John  Goffe,  Jr.,,  Edward  Lingfield,  and 
Benjamin  Kidder.  Twenty  years  earlier  Captain  William  Tyng 
and  his  famous  “Snow-shoe  men”  had  traversed  the  river  banks  on 
their  way  north  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  As  a reward,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  granted,  in  1735,  a tract  of 
land  six  miles  square,  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  at  the  Falls, 
to  Ephraim  Hildreth,  John  Shepley  and  others  of  Tyng’s  command. 
Soon  afterward  John  Riddell,  John  McNeil  and  Archibald  Stark 
left  their  homes  in  Londonderry  to  locate  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  near  the  Falls.  And  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
town  first  known  as  Tyngstown,  then  Derryfield,  and,  later,  as  Man- 
chester. 

The  industrial  history  of  Manchester  begins  with  the  advent  of 
Judge  Samuel  Blodget,  a man  of  courage,  vision  and  enterprise.  He 
came  to  Manchester  in  1793;  he  saw  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
development  at  the  falls ; he  conceived  and  carried  forward  to  com- 
pletion the  first  canal ; he  urged  his  associates  to  utilize  this  mighty 
force  of  falling  water.  Knowing  of  the  great  textile  city  of  Man- 
chester in  England,  he  dreamed  of  its  duplication  here  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimack. 

Blodget  died  in  18:07  but  his  work  and  his  faith  remained  as  an 
inspiration.  Other  men  saw  the  vision ; they  began  to  build  the  mills 
that  Blodget  had  seen  in  dreams,  and  in  1810  the  people  honored  his 
memory  and  affirmed  their  faith  in  his  prophecy  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  town  to  Manchester.  In  1846  the  town  became  a city 
and  in  the  adoption  of  its  seal  was  again  shown  the  hope  of  the 
founders,  the  faith  of  the  sons  and  the  promise  of  the  future— for 
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above  the  shield  within  the  circle  is  the  bared  right  arm  of  labor  and 
the  motto  of  the  city— “Labor  Vincit.” 

The  Amoskeag  Falls  and  beautiful  Lake  Massabesic,  five  miles 
east  of  the  city,  were  favorite  haunts  of  the  Penacook  Indians,  who 
found  plenty  of  salmon  and  trout  there,  beaver,  moose,  deer  and 
bear,  in  the  great  forests.  The  Penacooks,  before  their  crushing 
defeat  by  the  Mohawks,  were  a powerful  and  warlike  tribe.  They 
resolutely  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  ‘ ‘ obstinate- 
ly refused  to  pray  to  G-od”  despite  the  efforts  of  Apostle  Eliot  who 
used  to  beseech  them  to  make  their  peace  with  Hod  although  they 
had  never  quarreled  with  Manitou. 

In  the  later  years  of  Passaconaway,  when  his  sands  were  run- 
ning out,  the  proud  old  chieftain  swapped  canoes,  spiritually,  as  his 
son  put  it..  The  story  of  Passaconaway  and  Wonalancet,  his  son, 
is  a sorry  reminder  of  the  pathos  in  a vanishing  race ; especially  of 
the  former  who,  reduced  to  poverty  in  his  last  days,  was  abjectly 
forced  to  ask  for  land  enough  on  which  to  pitch  his  wigwam  from 
the  same  white  men  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  heritage. 

Three  roads  lead  south  out  of  Manchester  to  the  Massachusetts 
line,  one  to  Milford,  another  to  Nashua,  and  a third  through  Derry. 
Our  route  leads  east  toward  the  sea  through  the  villages  of  Auburn, 
Candia,  Raymond  and  Epping,  a little  more  than  30  miles  of  quiet 
country  scenes  to  Exeter.  Candia  is  on  a high  ridge  with  a com- 
manding view;  Epping  is  an  old  village  with  a number  of  interest- 
ing Colonial  houses. 

Exeter— This  restful  old  town,  the  third  oldest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  site  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  has  turned  out  its  annual  grist  of  students  for  the  colleges 
of  the  East,  always  maintains  a distinctly  academic  tranquillity.  It 
was  founded  in  1638  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  a man  appar- 
ently so  liberal  minded  that  he  was  driven  from  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  'Colony  in  winter.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two  settle- 
ments in  New  Hampshire,  one  at  Strawberry  Bank,  the  other  at 
Hilton’s  Point.  Because  of  the  cold  and  depth  of  snow  it  is  likely 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright  remained  with  the  Hiltons  before 
continuing  to  Exeter  in  the  spring  and  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  purchasing  lands  from.  Passaconaway.  A Cambridge  graduate, 
and  a man  of  ability  and  courage,  it  is  perhaps  most  fitting  that  he 
should  have  been  the  founder  of  a town  whose  principal  industry  for 
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generations  has  been  that  of  preparing  students  to  enter  the  society 
of  educated  men. 

Exeter  was  originally  something  of  a fishing  and  lumbering 
center  on  account  of  its  location  by  the  falls  of  the  Squamscot  River 
and  of  the  abundance  of  splendid  white  pines  for  the  King’s  ships. 
More  than  a century  ago  President  Dwight  of  Yale  wrote  of  Exeter : 

‘ 1 The  morals  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  much  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.  Formerly  they  were  engaged  to  a great 
extent  in  the  business  of  getting  lumber.  The  effects  of  this  dis- 
solute business  I shall  consider  hereafter.,” 

Water  power  eventually  brought  the  town  a bustling  manufac- 
turing life,  and  some  of  this  has  always  continued,  but  it  never 
intrudes  upon  the  quietude  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  campus,  or  dis- 
turbs the  peacefulness  of  the  wide  old  elm  shaded  streets  with  their 
abundance  of  fine  'Colonial  houses. 

Portsmouth  had  its  Tom  Bailey;  Exeter  has  its  Judge  Shute. 
Along  these  old  streets,  haunting  the  fields,  the  river,  the  old  black- 
smith shop,  came  and  still  come  Plupy  and  Beany,  the  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn  of  Exeter.  This  is  the  home  of  the  amateur  cornet- 
ist  who  played  furiously  all  day  with  the  village  band,  only  to  find 
along  towards  evening  that  because  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
cornet’s  vital  parts,  he  had  not  made  a sound. 

At  Exeter  one  may  turn  left  through  Rockingham  and  Dur- 
ham to  Dover,  or  right  to  Hampton  Beach.  Our  route  passes  from 
Exeter  to  Portsmouth,  14  miles,  through  the  green  meadows  border- 
ing the  village  of  Greenland  near  Great  Bay.  If  the  tourist  has  time 
to  take  the  side  trip  to  the  left,  he  comes,  after  12  miles,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Durham  on  the  Oyster  River,  the  site  of  New  Hampshire 
University,  one  of  the  State’s  greatest  assets. 

Durham— Durham  was  originally  a thriving  little  village,  if  not 
exactly  a seaport  town,  and  the  barges  passed  up  and  down  Great 
Bay  here  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pascataqua,  now  known  as  the 
Piscataqua.  A tablet  in  honor  of  General  John  Sullivan  marks  the 
site  of  the  old  meeting  house  where  it  is  said  the  powder  taken 
from  Fort  William  and  Mary  was  stored. 

Of  all  places  in  New  Hampshire  it  can  truly  be  said  of  this  one 
that  a rather  barren  and  deserted  country  was  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Not  so  many  years  ago  the  scenery  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  Durham  consisted  mainly  of  brush  and  skyline,  with  a 
swamp  or  two  and  a granite  ledge  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

The  few  buildings  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  were 
scattered  on  a barren  hill  scarred  with  ledges.  In  the  last  ten  years 
astounding  changes  have  been  made.  New  and  attractive  buildings 
have  sprung  up  everywhere.  The  university  has  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled, many  new  departments  have  been  added,  and  having  long 
since  proved  its  great  worth  to  the  people  of  the  State,  it  lacks  now 
only  the  mellowness,  the  dignity  of  age  and  traditions.,  It  has  a 
finely  laid  out  campus  with  a building  program  that  promises  to 
make  it  one  of  the  attractive  universities  of  the  East.  A small  lake 
has  been  constructed  near  the  center  of  the  campus,  and  a hill  has 
appeared  from  nowhere,  crowned  with  a fine  ski-jump  to  make  suc- 
cessful the  annual  winter  carnival. 

Above  all,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  administrative  build- 
ings are  50  acres  of  the  finest  old  growth  white  pine  in  the  East. 
This  beautiful  primeval  forest,  with  its  charming  walks,  its  ca- 
thedral twilight,  an  amazing  and  little  known  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortal vigor  and  loveliness  of  nature,  may  some  day  be  one  of  the 
show  places  of  New  England,  when  the  lumberman’s  axe  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  taxing  forest  lands  out  of  existence.  It  is  now 
used  for  study  and  research  by  the  Forestry  School  which  has  a 
picturesque  log  cabin  in  the  center  of  the  grove  along  the  Oyster 
River,  and  which  is  doing  pioneer  work  throughout  the  State  in  get- 
ting people  to  realize  that  forests  should  be  treated  scientifically 
as  producing  crops,  rather  than  as  mines  to  be  exploited. 

The  university  draws  more  than  a thousand  students  a year 
from  all  parts  of  New  England,  an  astonishing  number  of  whom  are 
eager  enough  to  get  an  education  to  be  willing  to  work  for  it.  Num- 
bers of  these  are  demonstrating  every  year  that  New  Hampshire 
has  attractive  economic  and  agricultural  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  not  satisfied  to  employ  the  old  rule  of  thumb  methods,  and 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  State  are  finding  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Course  to  be  a treasure  of  invaluable  information. 

Dover — Six  miles  beyond  Durham  is  Dover,  settled  three  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  an  ancient  town  with 
fine  Colonial  houses  and  elm  shaded  streets  whose  charm  has  been 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  rush  of  modern  industrial  life.  Among 
the  many  historic  houses  of  Dover  the  Woodman  Institute  is  par- 
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ticularly  worth  seeing  by  all  lovers  of  quaint  old  things.  The  his- 
tory of  Dover  is  inextricably  woven  with  that  of  Portsmouth  and 
Exeter;  in  fact,  Dover  and  Portsmouth  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  which  is  the  older  of  the  two,  or  which  settlement  caught  the 
most  fish,  or  the  biggest,  because  both  were  settled  by  fishmongers 
in  1623,  when,  according  to  Captain  John  Smith,  the  fishing  was 
good.  The  Hiltons,  Edward  and  William,  London  fishmongers,  and 
a Scotchman,  David  Thompson,  came  from  England  that  year. 
Thompson  settled  on  Odiorne’s  Point,  Little  Harbor;  the  Hiltons 
selected  what  is  now  Dover  Point.  Both  settlements  grew  slowly 
and,  until  1631,  there  were  but  three  houses  on  all  the  Piscataqua. 
In  1633  the  Dover  settlement  was  reinforced  by  a number  of  fam- 
ilies from  England,  who,  soon  after  their  arrival,  set  to  work  and 
built  a meeting  house  and  a jail. 

These  hardy  adventurers  who  settled  New  Hampshire  were 
frankly  traders  and  fishermen  of  the  legion  that  never  was  listed, 
who  widened  England’s  frontiers  to  embrace  dominion  over  palm 
and  pine.  They  were  not  Puritans  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  they 
masked  their  real  purposes  behind  pious  camouflage;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  in  constant  friction  with  the  more  aristocratic 
Massachuetts  Bay  Colony,  especially  because  of  their  religious 
views — or  lack  of  them,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  New  Hamp- 
shire’s becoming  a separate  province.  The  Piscataqua  stock,  how- 
ever, helped  man  the  ships  of  John  Paul  Jones  in  1779,  and  lay 
under  a rail  fence  at  Bunker  Hill  pouring  a murderous  fire  from 
flintlocks  and  muzzle-loaders  into  the  splendid  Welsh  Fusileers. 

There  are  many  quiet  drives  over  country  roads  around  Dover, 
especially  along  the  shores  of  Great  Bay,  that  take  one  unexpected- 
ly upon  quaint  old  houses  and  scenes  whose  charm  is  made  more 
memorable  by  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea.  From  Dover  to  Portsmouth 
along  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  Biver  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
drives  of  New  England.  As  already  mentioned,  however,  the  route 
from  Elxeter  leads  neither  to  Dover  nor  to  Hampton  Beach,  but 
straight  on  to  Portsmouth. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  at  Dover  one  may  drive 
north  to  Somersworth  and  Bochester  at  the  latter  of  which  there 
is  a choice  of  two  routes  to  the  mountains.  The  route  to  the  left 
leads  through  Alton  to  Lake  Winnipesaukee ; the  other  route  leads 
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northward  past  beautiful  Chocorua,  through  North  Conway  to  the 
mountains. 

Portsmouth — The  famous  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  with  its 
many  historic  associations,  its  narrow  winding  streets,  and  its  re- 
markably fine  old  Colonial  houses,  is  quiet  and  quaint  and  restful. 
Portsmouth  is  admirably  situated  on  the  broad  Piscataqua  where 
it  joins  the  Atlantic.  It  has  unlimited  opportunities  for  holiday 
pleasures  of  the  sea  and  shore,  and  it  lies  in  the  path  of  the  great 
summer  trek  of  tourists  to  the  lakes  and  mountains,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  and  of  reviving  industry  and  commerce,  it  maintains  its 
dignified  repose. 

Martin  Pring  sailed  into  the  Piscataqua  in  1603,  Champlain  in 
1605.  Captain  John  Smith  arrived  in  1614  and  was  amazed  at  the 
abundance  of  fish  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  strawberry 
vines.  He  wrote  that  it  had  “a  safe  harbor  with  a rocky  shore,” 
and  said,  when  Izaak  Walton  was  still  a stripling:  “The  sea  there 
....  is  the  strangest  fishpond  I ever  saw.  What  sport  doth  yield 
a more  pleasing  content  and  less  hurt  or  charge  than  angling  with 
a hook,  and  crossing  the  sweet  air  from  isle  to  isle  over  the  silent 
streams  of  a calm  sea.” 

According  to  the  author  of  “The  Story  of  a Bad  Boy,”  Ports- 
mouth “figures  prominently  in  all  Colonial  histories.  Every  other 
house  in  the  place  has  its  traditions  more  or  less  grim  and  enter- 
taining. If  ghosts  could  flourish  anywhere  there  are  certain  streets 
in  Rivermouth  that  would  be  full  of  them.  I do  not  know  of  a town 
with  so  many  old  houses.” 

When  Tom  Bailey,  hero  of  the  story,  lived  in  Portsmouth 
there  was  a tradition  among  the  boys  that  Columbus  made  his  first 
stop  here.  Tom  lived  on  Court  Street,  near  “A  silent  dreaming  old 
wharf,  covered  with  strange  weeds  and  mosses,”  not  far  from  the 
hill  where  the  boys  rolled  down  The  Plowboy,  as  the  ramshackle 
old  stage  coach  was  called. 

The  Tom  Bailey  house,  known  as  the  Aldrich  Memorial,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  interesting  Portsmouth  houses. 
It  is  still  preserved  just  about  as  it  would  have  been  years  ago 
when  Tom  had  sneaked  out  to  go  fishing.  His  room  may  be  seen 
where  he  overhauled  Tristram  Shandy  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  prob- 
ably reading  in  bed  by  aid  of  a tallow  dip,  always  having  an  ancient 
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and  harmless  old  single  barrelled  shotgun  at  the  foot  of  his  bed 
for  comfort. 

The  blue  chintz  room,  into  which  a ray  of  sun  was  never  al- 
lowed to  penetrate,  was  thrown  open  and  dusted,  and  its  mouldy  air 
made  sweet  with  a bouquet  of  pot-roses  placed  on  the  old-fashioned 
bureau. 

The  historic  Colonial  house  of  Governor  John  Langdon,  which 
has  banqueted  many  famous  guests  and  which  Washington  praised 
above  all  others  in  the  town,  stands  on  Pleasant  Street  a comfort- 
able distance  from  the  curb. 

At  the  corner  of  Market  and  Deer  streets  is  the  Moffat  House, 
now  owned  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  is  to  be  found,  kept  in  great  perfection  like  the  old  house,  a 
rare  and  wonderful  old  flower  garden. 

The  oldest  house  in  town  is  the  weatherbeaten  Jackson  House, 
fronting  the  river,  its  long,  steep  roof  almost  reaching  the  ground. 
In  some  ways  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Boardman  House  on  Middle 
Street.  Some  people  would  feel  that  it  was  worth  going  a long  way 
to  see  this  building,  so  chaste  and  simple  in  design,  and  yet  so 
splendid  and  dignified  with  its  serenely  beautiful  facade.  Other  fine 
old  buildings  are  the  Warner,  the  Peirce,  and  the  Wentworth-G'ard- 
ner  houses. 

At  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  is  a submarine  base  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  A memorial  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

Two  miles  away  is  the  charming  old  village  of  Newcastle,  the 
site  of  the  grass-grown  ruin  of  Port  William  and  Mary.  A narrow 
but  beautiful  drive  may  be  taken  from  Portsmouth  to  Newcastle, 
which  in  addition  to  skipping  the  toll  bridge,  takes  one  along  Little 
Harbor  Road  near  the  magnificent  old  homestead  of  Governor  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth., 

The  tourist  who  loiters  in  this  region  will  understand  why  the 
Indians  loved  it  so  well.  Captain  Christopher  Levett  has  left  a fasci- 
nating description  of  them  as  he  found  them  in  the  Piscataqua 
vicinity  in  1623. 

Their  wives  are  their  slaves,  he  wrote,  and  do  all  the  work; 
the  men  will  do  nothing  but  kill  beasts,  fish,  hunt,  etc.  On  a time  I 
was  reasoning  with  one  of  their  sagamores,  about  their  having  so 
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many  wives,  I told  Mm  it  was  no  good  fasMon;  he  then  asked  me 
how  many  wives  King  James  had;  I told  him  he  never  had  hut  one, 
and  she  was  dead,  at  wMch  he  wondered,  and  asked  me  who  then  did 
all  the  king’s  work. 

The  Beaches— Six  miles  from  Portsmouth  is  beautiful  Rye 
Beach,  a center  of  holiday  seaside  life,  beyond  which  is  quiet  Little 
Boar’s  Head,  with  the  Isles  of  Shoals  off  shore,  and  popular  Hamp- 
ton Beach  a short  distance  beyond  Little  Boar’s  Head. 

Although  New  Hampshire  has  but  18  miles  of  shore  line  it  may 
well  be  proud  of  its  beauty.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  shore  at 
Rye,  but  Rye  is  secluded,  exclusive.  It  is  beautiful  here  when  the 
tide  is  high  and  the  surf  comes  thundering  in  upon  the  black  craggy 
rocks,  by  sunlight,  or  by  moonlight,  but  it  is  a beauty  which  hoi 
polloi  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  Traffic  is  kept  rolling.  To  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoils.  Fortunately  there  is  a gay,  bright  beach 
beyond— Hampton— the  people’s  beach.  Here  as  far  as  one  can  see 
curves  a smooth  white  strip  of  gleaming  sand.  The  surf  bathing  is 
ideal.  The  amusements  at  Hampton  Beach  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  popular.  Here  all  classes  of  people  mingle  for  relaxation.  Here 
they  come  for  long  distances  year  after  year.  Well  back  from  the 
beach  are  long  lines  of  their  cottages.  And  Hampton  welcomes  all 
of  them  in  a gay,  bright  sparkling  mood,  50,000,  sometimes  more 
than  100,000  a day  it  welcomes.  Every  summer  thousands  of  people 
come  to  Hampton  Beach  somewhat  weary  of  the  world,  and  go  away 
sun-browned,  healthy,  refreshed  by  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea  and  the 
holiday  mood  of  Hampton.  This  does  not  mean  that  Hampton 
Beach  is  by  any  means  perfect.  It  has  built  too  rapidly  to  build 
well,  but  so  long  as  America  clings  to  its  feverish,  mechanized  urban 
life,  places  like  Hampton  Beach  will  fill  a most  valued  and  useful 
role  during  the  breatMng  spells  of  humanity. 

The  better  route  out  of  Portsmouth  south,  follows  along  the 
shore  through  Rye,  Hampton,  and  Salisbury  beaches,  to  old  New- 
buryport,  where  the  famous  turnpike  leads  away  from  the  Oranite 
State. 
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William  Ramsey  Nicholson 

By  T.  H.  Bateman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

NATIONALLY  known  figure  is  William  R.  Nicholson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  president  and  director  of 
the  Land  Title  & Trust  Company.  He  is  a man  whose 
activities  have  not  been  limited  to  one  field  of  endeav- 
or, and  in  all  of  these  he  has  been  most  successful. 

William  Ramsey  Nicholson  was  bom  June  25, 1851,  in  Philadel- 
phia, son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (McConnell)  Nicholson,  and  a repre- 
sentative of  the  third  generation  of  his  family  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  finishing  at  the  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Deciding  to  make  law  his  profession,  he  in  1868, 
entered  the  offices  of  William  Nelson  West,  who,  from  1878  to  1884, 
held  the  office  of  city  solicitor.  While  still  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  real  estate  law,  Mr.  Nicholson  became  convinced  that  the  real 
estate  business  possessed  more  attractions  for  him  than  the  consid- 
eration of  legal  questions.  In  1880  he  formed  an  association  with 
John  M.  Erickson  and  Frederick  L.  Michaelsen  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  operating  in  real  estate.  For  ten  years  he  was  active 
in  that  line  of  business,  his  operations  being  largely  directed  toward 
the  upbuilding  of  West  Philadelphia,  where  his  firm  caused  over 
one  thousand  houses  to  be  erected.  On  January  1,  1890,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, holding  that  office  until  November,  1891,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  Land  Title  and  Trust  Company,  of  which 
he  had  been  a director  since  its  incorporation.  While  resigning  the 
presidency  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Title  and  Trust  Company,  he 
retained,  until  recently,  his  membership  on  the  hoard  of  directors. 
The  growth  of  the  Land  Title  and  Trust  Company  under  the  guid- 
ance of  William  R.  Nicholson  has  been  most  remarkable  and  illus- 
trates anew  the  fact  that  gaining  public  confidence  is  the  one  road 
to  legitimate  financial  success. 

As  the  strength  of  William  R.  Nicholson  as  financier  and  man 
of  affairs  has  become  apparent  to  the  business  world,  the  demand 
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for  his  services  has  extended  to  many  fields  of  activity.  He  is  now 
president  and  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Company  for  Guarantee- 
ing Mortgages,  and  director  of  the  Franklin-Fourth  Street  National 
Bank,  the  Girard  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  Railway  Company,  and 
the  West  Side  Belt  Railway  Company,  until  he  resigned  in  1926. 
He  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  Building 
Company,  a member  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Clearing  House  Association,  and,  until  recently,  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  president  and  director  of  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  All  that  has  ever 
tended  to  better  civic  improvement  has  found  in  Mr.  Nicholson  an 
ardent  supporter. 

A Republican  in  politics  and  active  in  all  that  makes  for  ad- 
vancement, William  R.  Nicholson  is  a man  whose  opinions  are 
sought  and  whose  penetrating  thought  has  often  added  wisdom  to 
public  movements.  When  the  two  weeks’  campaign  to  raise  a mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
was  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Nicholson  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  amount  was  given  as  a re- 
sult of  his  personal  effort.  Later  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
financial  campaign  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
which  raised  half  a million  dollars.  When  the  evangelist,  “Billy 
Sunday,”  was  invited  to  conduct  a religious  campaign  in  Philadel- 
phia, William  R.  Nicholson  was  one  of  the  men  who  arranged  for 
and  made  the  movement  one  of  the  greatest  outpourings  of  religious 
fervor  the  world  ever  saw,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. When  the  City  Club  considered  the  advisability  of  banish- 
ing liquor  from  the  club  house,  Mr.  Nicholson  vigorously  supported 
“No  License,”  and,  with  his  associates,  carried  the  day  for  a new 
order  in  club  management  that  had  many  imitators.  The  campaign 
of  four  days,  in  May,  1915,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  membership  from  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  two 
thousand,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  club.  The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Nichol- 
son is  enrolled  are  the  Union  League  and  City.  He  is  a longtime 
member  of  the  Northminster  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is 
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treasurer ; and  was  for  a time  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union ; he  has  encouraged  and  aided  all  the  departments  of  church 
work. 

In  1916,  the  year  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War, 
Major  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle  (who  had  the  year  before  estab- 
lished a small  camp  at  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania,  for  prepared- 
ness) arranged  with  Major  General  Barnett,  then  Commandant  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  to  open  a large  camp  on  the  Drexel 
Estate  at  Lansdowne.  General  Logan  Feland,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps  (who  was  then  a major  but  afterwards  had  command  of 
one  of  the  Marine  regiments  on  the  battle  front),  was  placed  in  com- 
mand under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Military  Training 
Corps,  which  had  been  incorporated  with  William  R.  Nicholson  as 
president,  and  over  twelve  thousand  men  were  enrolled  for  military 
instruction.  A number  of  companies  were  formed  in  the  various 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  large  corporations  and  uniformed 
by  them.  Some  forty  thousand  men  were  drilled  at  Lansdowne  and 
in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Of  this  number  more  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  entered  the  Government  service.  A particularly  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  several  thousand  men  entered  the  service  when 
most  needed,  namely  during  the  few  weeks  directly  after  war  was 
declared,  and  before  the  draft  was  instituted.  During  the  draft 
period  Mr.  Nicholson  was  chairman  of  the  Overbrook  Board,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Military  Training  Corps  gave  military  instruc- 
tions to  a large  number  of  men  sent  to  it  by  the  different  draft 
boards  which  enabled  many  of  the  men  when  called  to  lOamp  Meade 
and  other  camps  to  secure  appointment  at  once  as  corporals  and 
sergeants  by  reason  of  their  military  knowledge.  The  Land  Title 
and  Trust  Company  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  more  men 
in  the  service  of  the  country  during  the  war  than  any  other  bank  or 
trust  company  in  Pennsylvania. 

William  Ri.  Nicholson  married  (first),  September  2,  1873,  Anna 
J.  Hopson,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  A.  (Govett)  Hopson,  and 
the  following  children  were  born  to  them:  1.  Howard  G.,  died  in 
infancy.  2.  Edgar  W.,  married  Ruth  Arnold,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Arnold,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren: Lawrence  Arnold,  a graduate  of  Princeton  University,  1924; 
Edgar  W.,  Jr.,  a graduate  of  Haverford  School,  now  attending  Col- 
gate University;  and  Ruth  Arnold.  3.  William  R.,  Jr.,  married 
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Ethel  W.  Sutton,  and  their  children  are : Winifred  Sutton,  married 
J.  Russell  Groff,  of  Philadelphia;  and  William  R.  (3).  4.  Edith 
Govett  Nicholson,  now  deceased,  who  married  William  P.  Herbert, 
and  their  children  are : William  P.,  Jr.,  educated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; and  Anna  Nicholson.  Mrs.  William  R.  Nicholson  died  in 
1915,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  married  (second),  in  1917,  Katherine  Jus- 
tus. On  November  10,  1926,  William  R.  Nicholson  celebrated  his 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  as  president  of  the  Land  Title  and  Trust 
'Company,  and  his  desk  was  banked  with  huge  baskets  of  flowers 
from  friends  and  business  associates,  bearing  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  one  of  the  men  that  Philadelphia  could  ill  do  without. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success  may  be  found  in  his  own  words : 
“I  have  always  loved  my  business.” 

The  record  and  portrait  of  William  Ramsey  Nicholson  should 
be  preserved  not  alone  for  his  descendants  (to  whom  they  must  ever 
be  a source  of  just  pride),  but  also  because  they  are  those  of  a man 
who  life  has  presented  an  example  of  every  virtue — an  example 
which  will  be  as  a beacon  light  to  the  youth  of  future  generations. 
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Henry  Dodge  Estabrook 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Peoyidence,  Bhode  Island 

HE  truism  that  ambition  knows  no  locks  and  chains,  is  no 
respecter  of  deterrents  and  retrogressive  opportunities, 
but  has  ever  acknowledged  the  “Open,  Sesame!”  of 
energy,  industry  and  integrity,  was  never  more  palp- 
ably evident  than  in  the  career  of  the  late,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Dodge  Estabrook.  Such  exiguous  words  as  “lawyer,  writer,  orator, 
politician,  philosopher  and  leader”  can  give  but  little  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  constructive  work  accomplished  by  this  man,  or  of 
the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  him  in  his  special  fields  of 
endeavor.  The  manner  in  which  he  rose  to  a place  of  power  and 
influence  and  the  manner  in  which  he  circumvented  or  overcame 
obstacles  and  forced  contrary  and  contradictory  elements  to  act  in 
reciprocal  opposition  until  the  desired  ends  were  accomplished,  is 
a story  of  an  indomitable  courage  that  could  not  be  thwarted  or 
frustrated. 

But,  above  all  else,  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  was  a Man,  and  that 
he  measured  up  to  his  own  definition  of  a man  is  a fact  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  As  an  orator  he  had  few  equals,  and  once,  in  a power- 
ful oration,  he  thus  defined  the  meaning  of  a man — so  clearly,  so 
concisely  and  with  so  much  insight  that  it  stands  today  a gem  in 
American  literature,  its  lustre  undimmed : 

Do  you  know  what  I mean?  There  were  men  on  the  “Titantic,” 
worthy  themselves  to  be  called  Titans,  for  they  died  like  men.  Their 
glory  is  the  radiance  in  the  blackness  of  that  great  horror,  and 
it  shines  like  the  Shechinah!  To  acclaim  a man  a Man — with  a 
capital  M for  emphasis,  and  the  word  lengthened  by  the  emphasis — 
is  to  honor  him  in  the  highest;  eulogy  can  go  no  further.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  sex  in  us.  It  is  to  masculinity  what  a bugle-blast  is 
to  music.  We  are  conscious  of  an  exaltation  rising  in  the  heart — of 
an  heroic  icon  formed  and  fashioned  in  the  mind.  That  exaltation  is 
the  voice  of  God ; that  icon,  a vision  of  the  Ideal,  molded  of  the  God- 
essence  out  of  which  all  men  are  molded.  For  Man,  in  his  man- 
hood, stands  for  God;  for  strength,  courage,  candor,  sanity,  self- 
hood, and  the  dignity  of  selfhood  that  is  neither  familiar  nor  aloof. 
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Why,  the  hopes  of  our  Republic,  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  are 
based  on  manhood ; and  oh ! my  countrymen,  they  are  sound  and  safe 
— safe,  so  long  as  that  Voice  cries  in  the  heart  of  us,  so  long  as  that 
Vision  haunts  the  soul ! 

Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  was  born  at  Alden  (twenty  miles  east 
of  Buffalo),  Erie  County,  New  York,  on  October  24,  1854,  a son  of 
Experience  and  Caroline  (Maxwell)  Estabrook,  who  were  of 
‘ ‘ sturdy,  clean-living,  straight-thinking,  public-spirited  and  innately 
religious  New  England  ancestry.”  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  the  father,  Experience  Estabrook,  removed  from  New  York  to 
Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  Nebraska,  which  state  was  then  a terri- 
tory, and  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  the  first  United 
States  Attorney,  serving  Nebraska  in  this  capacity  from  1854  to 
1859.  He  settled  in  Omaha,  and  lived  there  until  his  death,  being 
well-known  throughout  the  state  as  an  unusually  able  lawyer  and 
jurisconsult. 

Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  was  reared  in  Omaha,  where  he  at- 
tended the  local  public  schools  and  at  an  early  age  evidenced  those 
sterling  qualities  which  were  to  characterize  and  color  his  entire 
useful  life.  In  selecting  a profession  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  and  chose  a juridical  career.  He  matriculated  in  the  Law 
School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  cum  laude  in  the  class  of  1875.  As  a young 
man  he  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  the  best  in  music,  art  and 
literature,  and  this  love  for  the  fine  arts  followed  him  all  his  days. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  a baritone  voice,  rich  and  beautiful  in 
quality,  and  while  an  undergraduate  took  part  in  all  the  Univer- 
sity’s musical  activities,  as  well  as  singing  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
choirs.  Later  he  took  a leading  part  in  building  up  the  musical  life 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  which  city  he  had  returned  following  the 
completion  of  his  scholastic  work.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  practised  law  in  Omaha  for  a period  of 
twenty-one  years.  For  over  four  decades  of  legal  activities  he  was 
engaged  in  many  notable  law  suits,  being  especially  active  as  a trial 
lawyer.  Herbert  Noble,  a law  partner  of  Mr.  Estabrook ’s,  has  thus 
described  one  of  the  latter’s  important  cases: 

One  of  the  many  notable  cases  which  he  finally  won  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  was  Boyd  v.  Thayer,  143  U.  S. 
135.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Estabrook  represented  the  contestant  for  the 
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Governorship  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Boyd.  The  point  involved  was: 
Whether  Boyd,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  of  Irish  parents  and 
brought  to  this  country  by  his  father,  could  claim  to  be  a citizen  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  his  father  had  taken  out  his  first  papers  only, 
while  Boyd  was  still  under  age,  but  had  failed  to  complete  his 
naturalization.  The  decision,  as  stated,  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Esta- 
brook’s  client. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Estabrook  gave  up  his  practice  in  Omaha  and  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  became  a member  of  the  well- 
known  law  firm  of  Lowden,  Estabrook  and  Davis.  Six  years  later 
he  removed  to  New  York  and  became  General  Solicitor  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  His  work  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  has  been  admirably  described  by  his  law  partner,  Herbert 
Noble,  as  follows: 

He  won  for  himself  a prominent  position  at  the  Chicago  Bar, 
successfully  conducting,  among  other  important  litigations  involv- 
ing questions  of  interest  not  only  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  but  to  the  public,  the  case  of  National  Telegraph  News  Co. 
v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  119  F.  294,  in  which  the  Court  of 
last  resort  upheld  Mr.  Estabrook ’s  contention  that  the  tape  used  to 
record  the  news  on  the  ticker  was  protected  by  common  law  copy- 
right, so  that  persons  could  not  appropriate  the  news  without  per- 
mission. These  litigations  brought  him  in  closer  contact  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  in  1902  he  removed  to 
New  York,  becoming  at  that  time  General  Solicitor  for  the  Com- 
pany. Among  other  important  and  interesting  cases  successfully 
conducted  by  Mr.  Estabrook  were  those  of  Bank  of  Havelock  v. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  (141  F.  522,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.)  v.  Scliriver,  141  F.  538,  which  involved  the  responsibility 
of  the  Telegraph  Company  for  forged  telegrams — the  particular 
point  being,  whether  a bank  which  paid  out  money  on  a telegraphic 
order,  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  forged,  could  recover  from 
the  Telegraph  Company.  In  these  cases  Mr.  Estabrook  success- 
fully contended  that  the  Telegraph  Company  was  not  required  to 
investigate  and  determine  whether  a person  who  presented  the  tele- 
gram and  purported  to  sign  it  was  the  person  whose  name  appeared 
on  the  telegram. 

Mr.  Estabrook  also  conducted  cases  brought  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  to  prevent  the  Railroad  Company  from  removing  the 
poles  and  wires  of  the  Telegraph  Company  from  the  right-of-way  of 
the  Railroad  Company,  reported  in  195  U.  S.  540,  594.  In  these 
cases  the  status  of  the  Railroad  Company’s  right-of-way  was  fixed 
as  the  private  property  of  the  Railroad  Company,  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  railroads  are  common  carriers,  and  their  rights-of-way 
are  post-roads  and  devoted  to  public  uses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  conducted  by  Mr.  Estabrook 
for  the  Telegraph  Company  here  was  that  of  Hirsch  v.  American 
District  Telegraph  Co.,  48  Misc.  370,  110  A.  D.  890,  112  A.  D.  265. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Estabrook  contended  that  the  court  unanimously 
held  that  a messenger  boy  employed  by  the  American  District  Tele- 
graph Company,  while  in  the  general  employ  of  the  American  Dis- 
trict Telegraph  Co.,  became,  as  soon  as  he  responded  to  a call  and 
was  given  directions  by  the  person  who  called  him,  the  servant  of  the 
person  who  called  him ; and  that  therefore  the  Telegraph  Company 
was  not  liable  if  the  boy,  after  he  had  received  instructions  from  the 
person  who  called  him,  absconded  with  the  money  given  him  to  de- 
posit in  the  bank. 

In  1911  Mr.  Estabrook  severed  his  connections  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Noble,  Jackson,  Estabrook  & Hubbard;  and,  on  its  dissolution,  of 
its  successor,  Noble,  Estabrook  & McHarg,  in  which  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

Another  very  interesting  case  in  which  Mr.  Estabrook  was 
successful  was  that  of  People  v.  Cole,  involving  the  right  of  Chris- 
tian Science  practitioners  to  pursue  their  calling  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  may  be  said  that  popular  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Estabrook,  but  that  he  took  it  out  of  conviction 
and  in  the  abundant  belief  in  the  legal  and  ethical  point  which  he 
sought  to  sustain.  He  based  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
Scientists  on  the  highest  plane  of  professional  ethics,  successfully 
contending  that  the  right  given  him  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
and  by  the  Statute  Law  permitted  a Christian  Scientist  to  practice 
the  tenets  of  his  religious  faith  without  obtaining  a license  as  a doc- 
tor of  medicine. 

Mr.  Estabrook  was  a prominent  member  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  ’ Association,  and  his  deep  and  very  genuine  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  that  body  was  demonstrated  by  his  activities 
as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics.  He  was  also 
a foremost  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  giving  efficient 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Administration 
and  Remedial  Procedure.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  most 
active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  that  Association,  and  did  much 
to  forward  its  standing.  Because  of  his  great  popularity  he  was 
prominently  mentioned,  and  his  candidacy  was  urged,  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Association.  Ex-President  Taft  also  became  a candi- 
date, and  Mr.  Estabrook  gracefully  withdrew  in  his  favor.  So  high 
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did  Mr.  Estabrook  stand  in  bis  profession,  and  so  wide  was  tbe 
influence  for  good  which  he  exerted,  that  he  was  made  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Eistabrook  had  always  cast  his  lot  with,  and  his  ballot  for, 
the  Republican  Party,  and  in  1916  he  was  prominently  mentioned 
as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  Republican  nominee  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  before  the  Chicago  Convention  he  generously  with- 
drew his  name  in  favor  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  a manly  and  dig- 
nified1 tribute  to  the  wider  experience  of  the  erstwhile  Governor  of 
New  York  State.  Noble  and  generous  incidents  such  as  this  marked 
Mr.  Estabrook  as  a man  apart,  a far-sighted  American,  a true  citi- 
zen and  patriot. 

To  show  how  widespread  was  the  desire  for  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Estabrook  at  this  time,  excerpts  from  various  speeches,  let- 
ters and  editorials  are  herewith  presented: 

Frank  B.  Lord,  in  the  “National  Monthly,”  under  date  of  De- 
cember, 1915,  said  in  part : 

Further  evidence  that  the  Nebraska  petition  (Hughes)  repre- 
sents only  individual  expression  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Nebraska, 
so  far  as  the  Republican  nomination  is  concerned,  seems  to  have 
been  quite  well  taken  care  of  by  the  supporters  of  the  newest 
entrant  in  the  race,  the  Honorable  Henry  D.  Estabrook  of  New 
York  and  Omaha,  who  have  quietly  gone  about  the  work  of  lining 
up  the  State  for  him  and  have  made  plans  to  have  the  Nebraska 
delegation  present  his  name  to  the  convention.  It  is  said  that  the 
Republican  organization  in  the  State  is  committed  to  him  already. 

In  connection  with  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Estabrook,  of  which 
mention  had  heretofore  been  made,  it  is  noted  that  although  he  is 
the  most  recent  aspirant  for  Presidential  honors,  he  appears  to  be 
the  first  formally  to  open  up  permanent  headquarters  and  to  start  a 
well  defined  propaganda.  Only  recently  his  banner  was  flung  to 
the  breeze  in  Omaha,  over  a suite  of  rooms  in  a large  office  build- 
ing where  there  is  an  active  manager  and  a corps  of  assistants 
assiduously  engaged  in  an  effort  to  acquaint  the  Republican  voters 
with  Mr.  Estabrook  and  his  ambitions. 

Thus  far  the  other  contenders  have  been  content  to  swing 
around  the  circle,  to  talk  and  get  themselves  talked  about,  but  none 
of  them  has  established  acknowledged  headquarters  and  started  in 
upon  the  work  of  corralling  delegates. 

Ralph  H.  Cameron,  Republican  National  Committeeman  for 
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Arizona  and  former  delegate  in  Congress  for  Arizona,  issued  a 
statement  January  3, 1916,  which  read  as  follows : 

I ami  for  Henry  D.  Estabrook  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President.  I am  for  him  because,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  one 
man  who  can  rally  Republicans  of  all  elements  and  shades  of  opinion 
to  his  support,  and,  therefore,  the  one  man  whose  nomination  will 
give  us  the  best  assurance  of  victory  in  1916.  I have  made  several 
extended  trips  over  the  country  within  the  last  few  months.  None 
of  the  old  line  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination  has  aroused 
any  appreciable  enthusiasm.  Obviously,  the  favorite  son  move- 
ment in  the  several  States  can  get  nowhere,  for  it  can  never  develop 
a national  leadership.  Indeed,  I see  great  danger  in  this  favorite 
son  brand  of  politics,  for  it  can  readily  develop  a situation  that 
would  mean  a repetition  of  the  disaster  of  1912. 

Republicans  generally  welcome  the  new  leadership  idea.  Mr. 
Estabrook  is  able,  aggressive,  sound  in  his  Republicanism,  and  free 
of  factional  entanglements.  To  me,  as  a Republican,  there  is  gen- 
uine inspiration  and  hope  in  Mr.  Estabrook ’s  candidacy. 

The  “New  York  Sun,”  in  its  issue  of  April  20,  1903,  in  discus- 
sing editorially  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  negro’s  right  to 
the  franchise,  quoted  Mr.  Estabrook ’s  views  on  the  question  as 
follows : 

The  problem  as  put  by  a certain  element  of  the  South  is : How 
to  eliminate  the  Negro  vote?  Thus  stated  it  enlists  neither  my 
sympathy  nor  tolerance.  To  the  Negro,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be 
denied  a voice  in  a government,  of  which,  by  virtue  of  members  and 
usefulness,  he  is  so  conspicuous  a part.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment 
was  not  a mistake.  I am  Christian  enough  to  believe  that  it  was 
divinely  ordained.  Repeal  that  Amendment  and  you  block  from  our 
flag  a star  of  hope,  and  leave  millions  of  people  orphaned  of  country 
and  worse  than  slaves,  for  they  would  have  neither  the  ballot  for 
defense  nor  the  protection  of  an  owner’s  self-interest  in  his  prop- 
erty. ...  In  a country  like  ours,  dedicated  to  personal  liberty 
and  self-government  the  denial  of  political  rights  must  be  based  on 
just  and  fundamental  distinctions.  ...  So  long  as  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  South  cling  to  the  hallucination  that  the  worst  of  white 
men  is  better  than  the  best  of  black  men,  so  long  will  the  South 
suffer,  and  deserve  to  suffer ; for  it  is  a false  conceit,  a wicked  con- 
ceit, an  obsolete  conceit,  and  freedom  in  its  march  will  not  turn 
backward. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the  “Rutland  News”  of  Rutland, 
Vermont,  under  date  of  December  13,  1915 : 
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Presidential  lightning  may  strike  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  in 
1916.  If  it  does  it  will  strike  a shining  mark.  Henry  Estabrook  is 
of  Presidential  proportions.  Sound  to  the  center  as  far  as  all  the 
principles  for  which  the  Republican  party  has  contended  for  a half- 
century,  Henry  Estabrook  has  a winsome  personality  and  an  en- 
viable record,  made  in  Omaha,  Chicago  and  New  York  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  the  law.  Henry  Estabrook  is  the  greatest 
living  word  painter.  As  Michael  Angelo  may  have  been  the  master- 
marble-man,  as  Titian  may  have  been  the  master-canvas-man,  just 
so  Henry  Estabrook  puts  life  in  language,  virility  in  vocabulary  and 
moves  men  by  the  power  of  speech.  Who  can  say  that  Henry  D. 
Estabrook,  of  Nebraska  and  New  York  is  a more  remote  possibility 
for  the  next  President,  than  was  that  other  scholar,  now  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  at  a similar  period  preceding  the  national  conven- 
tion of  his  party?  Henry  Estabrook  may  be  the  available  man  for 
the  Republicans  to  name  as  their  standard  bearer  in  next  year’s 
campaign — another  way  of  saying  that  things  may  happen ! 

The  reaction  of  San  Francisco  to  the  personality  of  Mr.  Esta- 
brook and  his  great  forensic  ability  is  admirably  described  in  the 
following  article  found  in  the  “San  Francisco  Chronicle,”  under 
date  of  September  7,  1915 : 

The  great  throng  which  crowded  the  ball-room  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  last  Saturday  was  there  to  see  and  hear  General  George 
W.  Goethals  and  to  give  him  upon  his  first  public  appearance  in  this 
city  the  magnificent  ovation  which  he  deserved  and  doubtless  ap- 
preciated. 

And,  after  hearing  General  Goethals,  the  assembly  remained,  at 
first,  and  until  the  grip  of  the  speaker  was  upon  them,  much  against 
their  inclinations,  to  hear  a magnificent  defense  of  government  by 
law,  government  by  deliberation,  government  by  reason  as  oppoesd 
to  government  by  shifting  popular  majorities  acting  under  the  sug- 
gestion of  emotionalists  and  demagogues. 

Although  it  appears  that  Henry  D.  Estabrook  is  considered  in 
his  home  in  New  York  as  a Presidential  possibility,  it  is  improbable 
that  one  in  ten  of  those  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  lunch  had  ever 
heard  of  him  before.  None  are  likely  to  forget  him 

The  plea  of  Mr.  Estabrook  was  not  for  arrest  of  progress.  It 
was  not  an  appeal  for  resistance  to  the  people.  It  was  not  for  the 
suppression  or  checking  of  any  noble  aspiration.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  an  exhortation  for  or  against  any  public  policy  on  any  con- 
troverted or  other  subject.  It  was  simiply  a patriotic  appeal  for 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  and  for  making 
any  changes  deemed  necessary  by  modern  conditions  in  the  methods 
and  by  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  which  were 
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inserted  therein  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  assuring  deliberation  before  change. 

“The  Constitution  must  continue  to  survive,”  said  Mr.  Esta- 
brook,  “if  ordered  liberty  is  to  survive.”  “In  anger  and  excite- 
ment we  are  always  crazy— for  anger  and  excitement  are  symptoms 
of  insanity.” 

And,  meanwhile,  respect  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  they  are, 
just  as  we  shall  expect  to  respect  and  obey  them  if  they  are 
changed.  That  was  the  spirit  of  the  address. 

The  “Railroad  Employee,”  under  date  of  January,  1916,  pre- 
sented a powerful  editorial  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Justice  Hughes  and  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  it 
spoke  of  Mr.  Estabrook  in  the  following  glowing  terms : 

Estabrook  seems  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  the  only  available 
new  leader  in  sight.  Organizations  in  his  old  home  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  in  New  York,  where  he  now  resides,  are  urging  his  can- 
didacy, and  he  has  recently  covered  the  country  on  a speaking  tour 
more  extensive  than  any  other  candidate  has  made.  His  discussions 
of  the  tariff  from  the  fundamental  protection  standpoint,  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  of  anti-business  agitation  and  legislation,  his  at- 
titude toward  labor — he  has  said  that  whatsoever  power  inheres  in 
capital  through  aggregation  and  organization  must  be  permitted  to 
labor — his  criticisms  of  the  Democratic  administration’s  foreign 
policy,  and  his  “Get  Together”  plea  to  Republicans  of  all  elements 
and  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  have  attracted  wide-spread  attention. 
From  the  time  he  opened  the  Republican  national  campaign  in 
Chicago  in  1896,  Estabrook  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive campaigners  among  the  big  men  in  the  Republican  Party.  He 
is  eloquent,  courageous,  forceful,  and  a man  of  engaging  person- 
ality. His  Republicanism  is  described  as  unhyphenated — the  kind 
that  does  not  need  any  qualifying  adjective.  He  has  always  kept  the 
faith,  and  fought  for  it. 

Another  element  of  strength  claimed  for  Estabrook  by  his  ad- 
vocates is  the  fact  that  he  is  a man  of  the  west  as  well  as  of  the  east. 
For  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a resident  of  Nebraska, 
and  he  lived  in  Chicago  seven  years  before  removing  to  New  York 
where  he  has  been  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  He  is  of  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  ancestry  and  may  be  said  to  be  more  “National”  in 
character  aiid  experience  than  any  man  now  conspicuously  in  the 
public  eye. 

Theodore  L.  Weed  of  New  York  City  summed  the  situation  up 
as  follows : 

If  there  is  any  clearly  defined,  crystallized  sentiment  among  Re- 
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publicans  nationally,  it  is  that  they  are  anxious  to  win  at  the  elec- 
tions next  November.  They  want  to  put  an  end  to  Democratic  mal- 
administration of  national  affairs,  reinaugurate  the  Republican  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  and  establish  a foreign  policy  that  will  command 
respect  for  American  citizens  and  the  American  flag  wherever  they 
may  go.  They  also  want  to  carry  their  local  elections,  municipal, 
county  and  state.  To  do  this  we  must  have  a candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  can  rally  to  his  support  all  elements  of  the  party  and  win 
back  the  thousands  of  Republicans  and  Independents  who  voted  for 
Wilson  in  1912.  None  of  the  old  line  Republican  leaders,  eminent 
and  able  though  they  may  be,  has  been  able  to  arouse  any  appreci- 
able degree  of  enthusiasm  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Obvi- 
ously, no  man  who  was  prominently  or  actively  identified  with  the 
split  at  Chicago  in  1912  should  be  nominated  or  could  be  elected  if 
nominated.  Every  development,  accordingly,  points  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  a compromise  candidate — a new  man. 

We  believe  that  in  Henry  D.  Estabrook,  of  New  York  and  Ne- 
braska, we  have  an  ideal  candidate.  He  is  able,  aggressive  and  pro- 
gressive ; he  is  a great  campaigner  and  he  is  frank  and  fearless  in 
declaring  his  position  on  all  public  questions.  He  has  sounded  the 
slogan  of  “Protection,  Prosperity  and  Preparedness”  as  summar- 
izing the  issues  of  the  impending  campaign.  Every  man  who 
voted  either  for  Taft  or  for  Roosevelt  four  years  ago  could  support 
Estabrook  loyally  and  enthusiastically.  As  National  Committee- 
man  Ralph  H.  Cameron,  of  Arizona,  says,  “There  is  genuine  in- 
spiration and  hope  in  Mr.  Estabrook’s  candidacy.”  We  invite  the 
cooperation  of  Republicans  throughout  the  nation  to  bring  about 
his  nomination  next  June  at  Chicago.  The  Republican  party  can 
win  with  Estabrook  because  it  would  deserve  to  win. 

Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  was  a man  of  fine  presence.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers’  Association,  May 
9,  1918,  he  was  thus  described: 

He  was  a handsome  man.  He  had  a gentle,  kindly,  affection- 
ate disposition,  was  generous,  and  had  a nation-wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances and  hosts  of  friends  among  the  leaders  in  every  walk 
of  life.  He  was  a philosopher  in  the  law;  he  was  a philosopher 
in  life.  Mr.  Estabrook’s  interest  in  literature,  in  the  development 
of  modern  science,  in  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  great  literary 
and  other  masters  of  the  world,  was  intense.  He  was  not  only  an 
omnivorous  but  a thoughtful  reader;  he  was  a great  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  had  a most  loving  and  reverent  appreciation,  not 
only  of  the  religious  features  of  the  Bible,  but  of  its  literary,  his- 
torical and  philosophical  grandeur.  His  command  of  language,  his 
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appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  words,  his  juxtaposition  of  phrases, 
had  a nicety  and  eloquence  individual  to  himself,  and  carried  his 
audience  spellbound,  so  that  the  truths  which  he  wanted  to  present 
came  to  them  in  such  exquisite  garb  that  the  point  of  his  effort  was 
never  lost.  Mr.  Estabrook  had  a keen  wit.  His  witticisms  had  a 
distinct  individual  flavor,  and  like  Lincoln’s  reminiscences  and  anec- 
dotes, always  had  a peculiarly  fitting  application.  While  they  had 
the  bite  of  truth,  they  were  never  unkind  or  coarse ; they  had  the 
delicacy  of  the  rapier  rather  than  the  bruising  quality  of  the  broad- 
sword. 

Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  was  a great  orator,  and  audiences 
from  coast  to  coast  were  moved  by  his  truly  amazing  forensic  abil- 
ity. His  firm  command  of  English,  his  power  of  insight,  his  char- 
acter reading,  his  phrasing,  and  his  erudition— all  combined  to 
make  him  an  orator  extraordinary.  His  addresses  upon  Grant,  Lin- 
coln, and  Lafayette,  and  his  “The  Vengeance  of  the  Flag”  are 
masterpieces  of  American  oratory,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his 
appreciation  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a lawyer  and  statesman 
is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  our  literature.  Of  Hamilton’s  legal  mind 
Mr.  Estabrook  said,  in  part : 

The  ‘ ‘ legal  mind  ’ ’ is  something  more  than  a store-house  for  so- 
called  legal  lore— something  more  than  an  index  to  cases— some- 
thing more  than  a pigeon  hole  for  court  files.  Legal  lore,  on  an- 
alysis will  be  found  to  be  all  lore.  A man  can  memorize  statutes, 
formulae,  precedents,  and  yet  know  no  law,  for  law  is  not  simply 
the  latest  guess  of  a Supreme  'Court ; a good  lawyer  has  sometimes 
prevailed  upon  that  tribunal  to  guess  again.  Law  is  that  rule  of 
action  which  must  prevail  if  justice  itself  is  to  prevail.  And  he  is 
the  greatest  lawyer  who,  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
whatever  is  knowable,  most  clearly  perceives  the  just  principle  and 
most  persuasively  advocates  it. 

Mr.  Estabrook ’s  address  on  “The  Constitution  Between 
Friends”  remains  a storehouse  of  learning  and  wisdom  in  regard 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  His  address 
entitled  “The  Farmer  and  The  Tariff”  is  a clear  and  convincing 
statement  on  that  much  argued  subject,  and  was  highly  endorsed  by 
Hon.  N.  J.  Bachelder,  former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  His 
powerful  speech  entitled  “National  Self-Defense,”  given  before  an 
audience  of  2,000  in  Providence  in  1915,  was  said  by  Governor 
Beeckman  to  be  the  most  masterly  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life. 
Other  speeches  which  are  entitled:  to  perpetuity  are  “Get  Together” 
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and  “Business  and  Politics.’ ’ It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  a biographical  work  such  as  this  forbid  the  inclusion  of  the 
above-mentioned  essays  either  in  their  entirety  or  in  part. 

Lack  of  space  makes  this  imperative;  but  that  these  great 
speeches  of  a great  American  will  endure  for  all  time  has  been  as- 
sured, not  alone  by  the  subject  matter,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  Esta- 
brook  League  of  Nebraska  has  published  each  oration  separately  in 
pamphlet  form.  Of  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  it  can  be  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  ranked  with  the  greatest  orators 
America  has  ever  produced. 

Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  was  married  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on 
October  23,  1879,  to  Clara  Campbell,  a daughter  of  Oliver  C.  and 
Charlotte  (Foster)  Campbell,  of  Omaha.  Henry  Dodge  and  Clara 
(Campbell)  Estabrook  were  the  parents  of  a daughter,  Blanche, 
born  in  Omaha,  now  the  wife  of  Karl  G.  Roebling,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  Arthur  O’Brien,  of  Washington. 

The  death  of  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  occurred  suddenly  on 
December  22,  1917,  during  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Up  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  active  trial  of  an  important  law  suit ; 
“he  was  full  of  the  joy  of  his  profession,  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  and 
imbued  with  the  professional  earnestness  which  characterized  his 
notable  professional  career,”  quoting  his  law  partner,  Herbert 
Noble,  who  further  said:  “His  interest  in  affairs,  his  interest  in  life 
and  in  his  friends,  his  wit  and  geniality  were  never  greater  than 
in  those  closing  days.  He  died,  loved  by  his  family  and  his  host  of 
friends,  full  of  plans  for  the  future,  and  in  the  active  preparation  of 
professional  work.  . . . He  has  left  his  mark  in  our  great  pro- 

fession which  he  loved  and  enjoyed.  But  above  all,  Estabrook  was 
a fine  man,  a devoted  and  thoughtful  husband,  a tender  and  affec- 
tionate father,  a staunch  and  generous  friend.” 

To  the  present  biographer  the  career  of  the  late  Henry  Dodge 
Estabrook,  viewed  in  perspective,  shows  him  to  have  been  a man 
who  was  wholly  American.  He  personified  Americanism,  and  was 
both  the  quintessence  and  an  exponent  of  Americanization.  Such 
men  as  he  form  the  bulwark  of  our  great  nation,  and  their  passing, 
were  it  not  for  their  singularly  constructive  lines,  would  constitute 
well-nigh  irreparable  losses.  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook  died  at  the 
very  apex  of  his  career,  at  the  very  crest  of  his  great  faculties; 
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but  that  he  had  lived  both  as  a man  and  an  American  should,  is 
indisputable. 

He  lived  up  to  his  own  definition  of  a man  as  well  as  to  the 
age-old  one  of  Cicero ’s.  The  latter,  in  his  essay  ‘ ‘ on  Friendship,  ’ ’ 
defined  good  men  as  those  “whose  actions  and  lives  leave  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  honor,  purity,  equity  and  liberality;  who  are  free 
from  greed,  lust  and  violence;  and  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  ’ ’ -Such  a man  was  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook,  who  by  his 
life  and  labors  indited  his  name  for  all  time  on  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica’s great  legal  fraternity. 
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George  Jacob  Haney 

0 one  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  life  of  Perth  Am- 
boy, New  Jersey,  stood  upon  a higher  plane  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  life  of  the  city  than  George  J. 
Haney.  He  was  born,  lived  and  died  at  Perth  Amboy. 
Keen  in  mind,  possessed  of  sound  business  judgment,  with  a rare 
sense  of  humor,  buoyant  in  spirits,  strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
counting  loyalty  as  one  of  the  supreme  qualities  in  human  relation- 
ship', fearless  and  ever  ready  to  fight  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it, 
scornful  of  weakness  and  insincerity  in  others,  he  went  through  life 
a valiant  soul,  whose  loss  has  been  mourned  by  a host  of  people 
who  came  directly  or  indirectly  under  his  influence.  He  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  public,  not  only  because  of  tbe  excellence  of  his 
business  and  civic  record,  but  because  of  his  high  standards  of  con- 
duct, his  refinement  of  character,  his  charming  personality,  and 
his  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
had  an  ever  present  sense  of  humor  which  the  most  formal  occasion 
could  not  suppress  and  which  lightened  the  labors  of  those  who 
worked  with  him  or  under  him. 

(George  Jacob  Haney,  son  of  James  Parker  and  Ellen  Haney, 
was  born  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  October  15,  1857.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  but  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  books  at  an  early  age  because  of  chronic  nervous  headaches. 
He  began  his  wage-earning  career  as  a newspaper  boy  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  subsequently,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  a mes- 
senger in  the  service  of  the  local  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany’s office,  and  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  transferred  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  as  a clerk.  In  1891 
he  established,  at  Perth  Amboy,  a coal  business  which  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  in  East  Jersey,  if  not  in  the  entire 
State,  contracting  with  various  railroad  and  ferry  companies  to 
supply  the  coal  used  by  them.  This  business  he  continued  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  as  he  prospered  his  interests  broadened.  The 
business  is  still  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Haney,  under  the  name  of  the 
George  J.  Haney  Coal  Company. 
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Mr.  Haney  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  years  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Perth  Amboy, 
and  he  was  a founder  and  a director  in  the  local  street  railway  com- 
pany. Meanwhile,  he  became  a leader  in  civic  and  municipal  affairs 
and  a factor  in  county  politics.  For  three  terms  he  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Middlesex  County ; was  a member 
also  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  and  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  instigator  of  the  bridge  span  between  Perth  Amboy  and  South 
Amboy.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  president  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Perth  Amboy  Hospital  for  a number  of  years.  He 
held  membership  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  in  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

George  Jacob  Haney  married,  June  30,  1896,  Sarah  Jane  Wait, 
daughter  of  Ellis  Crow  and  Sarah  Jane  (Brunt)  Wait.  She  sur- 
vives him.  Ellis  Crow  Wait  was  of  Perth  Amboy,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  He  was  a building  contractor  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Haney  was  a selfmade  man,  and  was  regarded  throughout  the 
city  as  one  of  Perth  Amboy’s  best  and  strongest  men,  and  one  of  its 
foremost  citizens.  He  applied  himself  to  every  duty  with  terrific 
energy,  and  was  faithful  and  true  to  the  end.  He  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  while  on  a trip  to  the  Panama  Canal,  March  23, 
1925. 
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ONG  a substantial  citizen,  and  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  prominent  business  men  of  the  city  of  Providence, 
Ehode  Island,  John  F.  Galena  was  born  in  East  Green- 
wich, a town  of  that  State,  on  March  10,  1866. 

Mr.  Galena  lived  there  for  many  years  and  his  early  life  was 
passed  amid  influences  most  auspicious  to  the  growth  of  the  best 
elements  of  character.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  East  Greenwich  and  attended  the  Private  Academy,  lo- 
cated in  that  town,  to  take  a preparatory  course  for  college.  After 
graduating  from  the  Academy,  he  left  East  Greenwich,  temporarily, 
to  go  to  Poughkeepsie  College,  New  York  State,  for  further  acad- 
emic study.  Here,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a most  popular  and 
diligent  student,  showing  a natural  proclivity' toward  learning  and 
applying  himself  most  assiduously  to  his  work. 

After  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  returned  to  his  native 
State,  and  entered  the  lumber  business,  with  which  he  was  identified 
all  his  life.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Bur- 
rows and  Kenyon,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  companies  of  its  kind  in 
Ehode  Island,  he  being  vice-president,  and  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  financial  director  of  the  concern. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Galena  affiliated  himself  with  neither  of  the 
great  parties,  but  always  took  more  or  less  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  was  ever  an  independent  thinker  and  voter.  His  religi- 
ous connections  were  with  St.  Sebastian’s  Church  of  Providence, 
of  which  he  was  an  active  and  useful  member,  and  as  well  a gener- 
ous contributor  to  its  support.  He  was  a devout  Eoman  Catholic. 

John  F.  Galena  was  married  to  Elizabeth  C.  Donnally,  and  to 
this  union  three  children  were  born,  in  whose  care  and  education  he 
manifested  much  liberality  and  kindness.  Children:  1.  John.  2. 
Hope.  3.  Lucian. 

After  thirty-five  years  of  service  with  Burrows  and  Kenyon, 
and  after  a life  of  fruitful  usefulness  and  good  will  towards  his 
fellow-men,  Mr.  Galena  died  on  February  28,  1922,  at  his  home  in 
Providence,  Ehode  Island.  His  departure  took  from  the  long  list 
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of  Rhode  Island  sons,  not  only  one  of  its  most  able  business  men, 
but  one  of  its  most  worthy  and  highly  respected  citizens.  Mr.  Ga- 
lena’s death  occurred  at  his  winter  home  which  is  located  at  No.  410 
Angell  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  summer  home  of  the 
family  being  on  Ocean  Drive,  Narragansett  Pier. 

A requiem  mass,  celebrated  at  St.  Sebastian’s  Church,  by  Rev. 
Fr.  Carty,  was  attended  by  a host  of  mourning  friends,  bearing  evi- 
dence to  his  popularity  and  the  sense  of  loss  that  attends  the  death 
of  a good  friend,  a fond  husband  and  father,  and  a benefactor  of 
humanity  in  general. 
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HE  number  of  native  Germans  who  have  settled  in  Ohio 
is  legion,  and  a worthy  representative  of  the  race  who 
contributed  much  to  business  development  of  Dayton 
as  a dealer  in  tents  and  awnings  was  the  late  Charles 
E.  Glawe,  who  no  doubt  hald  his  first  introduction  to  canvas  on  a 
sailing  voyage  which  he  took  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  years. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  family  and  friends,  the  young  man 
came  back  home,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  set  out  again  on  a 
more  regular  expedition,  for  he  landed  in  Boston,  and  thence  pushed 
his  way  westward  to  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Glawe  was  born  May  5,  1849,  in  Germany,  the  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Waunch)  Glawe.  He  was  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  after  which  he  went  to  sea,  as 
said  above.  He  proceeded  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  but  finding 
a better  opportunity  in  Ohio,  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  con- 
ducted an  awning  and  tent  business;  this  was  about  1882.  Pres- 
ently he  removed  to  Dayton,  where  he  established  the  same  kind 
of  business  on  Main  Street,  and  successfully  conducted  it  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a steady  worker,  a man  of  his  word 
and)  like  the  average  German  a lover  of  his  home,  family,  and 
garden.  His  yard  was  full  of  flowers  and  he  took  great  pride  in 
keeping  them  in  bloom  practically  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Glawe  arrived  in  Dayton  when  there  were  few  concerns 
which  handled  tents  and  awnings,  and  yet  many  store  fronts  that 
needed  the  latter  and  thousands  of  campers  who  demanded  tents. 
Ohio  in  that  time  was  more  or  less  of  a frontier  State,  and  over 
her  vast  expanse  roamed  a countless  horde  of  mining  prospectors, 
surveyors,  hunters  and  trappers.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  for 
these  people  to  go  well  equipped  for  indefinite  stays  in  wind  and 
weather  outdoors,  and  by  getting  into  touch  with  such  patrons  Mr. 
Glawe  built  up  a very  satisfactory  business.  To  the  extent  that  he 
put  at  the  disposal  of  these  numerous  developers  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  their  work,  therefore,  Mr.  Glawe  may  be  considered  to 
have  rendered  a decided  public  service.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the 
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United  States  Government,  whose  army  nnits  in  Ohio  at  various 
times  had  to  be  outfitted  with  the  best  materials  obtainable,  which 
was  the  kind  and  the  only  kind  carried  in  stock  by  the  Glawe  Tent 
and  Awning  Company. 

Mr.  Glawe  was  a Republican  but  he  never  sought  political  pre- 
ferment, since  he  chose  to  end  his  political  activities  by  casting  his 
vote  for  the  best  man.  He  was  a liberal  man  and  one  devoted  to 
duty,  and  in  his  trade  he  showed  a rare  artistic  skill  both  in  designs 
and  execution. 

Charles  E.  Glawe  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Grimm,  which  name 
is  honored  throughout  Germany  and  the  world  in  connection  with 
“Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,”  and  one  daughter  was  born  of  this  union, 
Georgiana,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Stratmeyer.  In  1921  he 
married  (second)  Belle  Cohagen,  of  Dayton,  who  survived  him,  and 
has  capably  carried  on  his  work  as  vice-president  of  the  Glawe  Tent 
and  Awning  Company. 

His  passing  occurred  at  Dayton,  February  17,  1925,  and  his 
many  friends  in  paying  him  their  last  tributes  agreed  that  his  coun- 
terpart in  all  that  stands  for  manly  patriotism  and  good  citizenship 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 
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HE  late  John  Cohagen,  a resident  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  all 
his  life,  was  born  May  20, 1850,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
the  son  of  William  and  Amanda  Cohagen,  natives  of 
Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dayton 
and  entered  business  pursuits  at  this  place. 

John  Cohagen  married  October  15,  1885,  Belle  McClellan,  and 
they  had  four  children : 1.  Clyde,  for  sixteen  years  a member  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  served  in  the  World  War,  married  Irene 
Wood,  of  Dayton,  and  they  had  two  children,  i.  Margaret,  ii.  Clif- 
ford. 2.  Margaret,  deceased.  3.  Elnora,  married  Carl  Keginmeis- 
ter,  of  Toledo,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Irene  Keginmeister.  4. 
Ertle,  enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment,  Company  P,  National  Guard 
of  Ohio,  which  became  a part  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France,  and  he  served  throughout  the  war  in  active  duty.  Mr. 
Cohagen  died  at  Dayton  in  1893. 
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MAN  with  large  and  important  business  interests  at 
Hudson  Falls,  New  York,  was  Marcus  Clyde  Allen,  the 
inheritor  of  a fine  family  tradition.  His  father,  Hiram 
Allen,  with  Loren  Allen,  his  father’s  brother,  founded 
the  firm  of  Allen  Brothers,  afterwards  Allen  Brothers  Company, 
Inc.,  and  were  pioneer  paper  manufacturers  in  the  Adirondack 
country.  Their  mills  were  at  Sandy  Hill,  now  Hudson  Falls,  New 
York. 

Marcus  Clyde  Allen  was  born  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,  April 
11,  1859,  and  died  at  Rockledge,  Florida,  January  20,  1910.  He  is 
buried  at  Hudson  Falls.  His  mother  was  Fannie  Benedict  Allen, 
who  died  in  1860 ; Hiram  Allen,  his  father,  died  in  1906.  Mr.  Allen 
was  graduated  from  Colgate  University  in  1881,  and  completed  his 
post-graduate  course  at  Union  College  in  1883.  He  became  a con- 
tractor and  capitalist.  He  was  a member  of  Allen  Brothers,  paper 
manufacturers,  from  1883  to  1890;  secretary  of  Allen  Brothers 
Company,  Inc.,  from  1890  to  1907 ; secretary  of  the  Alice  Falls  Com- 
pany, 1892-1903;  president  of  the  Saranac  Company,  1904-1909; 
president  of  Gilmore-Horton- Allen  since  1907 ; director  of  the 
Standard  Wall  Paper  Company  since  1903;  director  of  the  People’s 
National  Bank  since  1906;  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education;  a 
Sewer  Commissioner,  and  active  in  many  other  walks  of  life.  He 
was  a member  of  Sandy  Hill  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
serving  as  Master  in  1900-1902 ; High  Priest  of  Sandy  Hill  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  1904;  Commander  of  Washington  Command- 
ery,  Knights  Templar,  in  1902 ; Potentate  of  Oriental  Temple,  Anci- 
ent Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  1905-1906.  He  re- 
ceived the  thirty-second  regree,  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  from  the  Al- 
bany Consistory.  He  was  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  his 
Masonic  District  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1902-1903;  a trustee 
of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  in  1903;  and  Monarch  of 
Ivan  Grotto,  in  1904.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum;  of 
the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity  of  Colgate  University;  of  the  Delta 
Upsilon  Club  of  New  York  City;  of  the  Glens  Falls  Club,  and  others. 
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Mr.  Allen  was  married,  on  May  15,  1902,  in  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  to  Josephine  Horton.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Almon  D. 
Horton,  who  died  in  1915,  and  of  Amanda  (Wait)  Horton,  who  died 
in  1911.  The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Allen  was  William  Wait,  pioneer 
Adirondack  lumberman,  who  lived  at  Glens  Falls. 
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William  Swanston 

By  W.  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HE  Swanston  family,  so  well  known  in  Youngstown  and 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  date  their  connection  with  the 
county  from  the  year  1851,  when  William  and  Eliza 
Swanston  left  their  home  in  Northern  Ireland  and  came 
to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  their  nine  children.  He  was 
an  Episcopalian  in  religion.  A tenth  child  was  born  in  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  and  all  grew  to  useful  manhood  and  womanhood. 
This  review  refers  to  William' (2)  Swanston  who,  after  a useful  life 
of  eighty-four  years,  sleeps  in  the  cemetery  in  Canfield  Township, 
and  Alice  Eliza  Swanston,  the  honored  educator,  well  known  in  the 
city  and  county  for  her  splendid  work  for  the  cause  of  education. 

William  (1)  Swanston  was  born  in  County  Fermanagh,  Ire- 
land, February  2,  1792,  where  he  obtained  a good  education,  and 
resided  until  the  winter  of  1851,  a well-to-do  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
In  the  winter  of  the  year  mentioned  he  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  being  then  aged  sixty-one  years. 
They  made  their  home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  continued  stock 
dealing  operations  in  Youngstown,  later  buying  a farm  in  Board- 
man  Township,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  and  there  resided  until  his 
death,  January  28,  1881.  He  is  buried  in  Boardman. 

William  (1)  Slwanston  married,  December  13,  1826,  at  Castle 
Finn,  a small  town  of  Ireland  in  County  Donegal,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Curdy, born  December  25,  1806,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
with  her  husband  and  family  in  1851,  and  died  at  the  home  farm  in 
Boardman  Township,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  July  20,  1905,  in  her 
ninety-ninth  year.  She  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  Boardman 
Cemetery,  having  survived  him  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  They 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  all  born  in  County  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  except  the  youngest:  1.  Simon,  born  January  17,  1828, 

died  October  7,  1854,  and  is  buried  in  C'oitsville.  2.  Catherine  S. 
Merrill,  born  August  8,  1829,  lives  in  Toledo.  3.  John  McCurdy, 
born  July  1,  1831,  died  September  8,  1893,  and  is  buried  in  Humph- 
reys, Missouri.  4.  Charles,  born  June  21,  1833,  died  April  15, 
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1911,  and  is  buried  in  Sacramento,  California.  5.  William  (2),  of 
of  whom  further.  6.  Sarah  Swanston  Spicer,  born  December  18, 
1838,  lives  in  Alliance.  7.  Isabella,  born  October  1,  1841,  lives  in 
Boardman.  8.  Alice  Eliza,  of  whom  further.  9.  Edward,  born  De- 
cember 20,  1847,  died  May  23,  1921,  and  is  buried  in  Boardman.  10. 
(George,  born  January  5,  1852,  is  an,  attorney,  practicing  law  in 
Youngstown. 

William  (2)  Swanston,  fifth  child  of  William  (1)  and  Elizabeth 
(McCurdy)  Swanston,  was  born  in  Petigo,  a small  city,  County 
Fermanagh,  Ireland,  November  3,  1835,  died  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
June  2,  1919,  and  is  buried  in  Canfield  Cemetery,  Canfield  Town- 
ship, Mahoning  County,  Ohio.  He  came  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with 
the  family  in  1851,  and  was  first  employed  by  McCartney  Brothers, 
of  that  city.  Later,  with  his  brother  Charles,  he  was  with  Ward 
& Murray,  and  the  firm  of  Brownlee  & Swanston  on  the  canal.  In 
1857,  again  with  his  brother  Charles,  he  bought  the  canal  boat, 
“Cottage  Girl,”  one  of  the  best  on  the  old  canal,  and  used  her  as 
a freighter  for  iron  ore  from  Niles,  Ohio,  to  Yjoungstown.  The 
brothers  were  successful  in  their  freighting  venture,  and  with 
their  profits  bought  a one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  farm  in  Ells- 
worth Township,,  but  later  they  located  in  Canfield  township,  Ma- 
honing County,  Ohio.  The  property  was  equally  divided  between 
the  brothers,  and  William  there  resided  until  his  death.  He  became 
a famous  stock  raiser  and  dealer,  acquiring  wealth  through  his  suc- 
cessful operations.  He  added  to  his  landed  estate  year  by  year, 
and  at  his  passing  was  credited  with  being  the  largest  individual 
land  owner  in  Mahoning  County,  his  holding  aggregating  1,000 
acres,  some  of  it  valuable  timberland. 

William  (2)  Swanston  never  married,  and  the  great  wealth  of 
affection  with  which  he  was  possessed  was  lavished  upon  the  or- 
phan children  of  his  neighborhood,  his  horses,  dogs  and  every  liv- 
ing thing  that  was  beholden  to  him  for  good  and  care.  He  gave 
much  to  charity,  and  was  a friend  to  all  in  need.  Kindness  was  his 
dominant  trait,  yet  he  was  strong  and  inflexible  in  character.  He 
died  in  City  Hospital,  Youngstown,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
In  his  will  he  stipulated  that  his  farm  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  acres  lying  in  Canfield  Township  on  the  Youngstown  road  be 
used  as  the  site  of  the  Mahoning  County  Orphans  ’ Home,  and  de- 
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vised  $100,000  as  a fund  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings. 

Alice  Eliza  Swanston,  eighth  child  of  William  (1)  and  Eliza- 
beth (McCurdy)  Swanston,  and  their  youngest  daughter,  was  born 
in  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  December  25,  1844.  After  the  com- 
ing of  the  family  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1851,  Miss  Swanston  com- 
pleted her  studies  in  Youngstown  schools,  and  later  became  a teach- 
er in  Mahoning  County  public  schools.  For  half  a century  Miss 
Swanston  continued  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  became  known 
as  one  of  the  country’s  best  teachers.  She  was  widely  known  among 
educators  and  highly  esteemed  in  educational  circles.  Her  work  as 
an  educator  was  of  an  enduring  character,  and  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  her  devoted  work  and  example  teachers  have  been  strength- 
ened, pupils  encouraged,  and  the  cause  of  education  greatly  ad- 
vanced. She  has  now  retired,  and  resides  at  No.  515  West  Wood- 
land Avenue,  Youngstown.  Miss  Swanston  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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UBING  his  long  and  energetic  business  career,  Thomas 
Steele,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  patented  several  useful  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  an 
interchangeable  Tooth  Backing,  that  he  patented  and 
upon  which  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Columbus  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Company  is  based.  The  Steele  Interchangeable  Tooth  Back- 
ing was  an  immediate  success  and  was  hailed  by  the  dental  profes- 
sion all  over  the  world  as  a “wonderful”  invention.  Mr.  Steele  was 
an  able  business  man,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  the  duties  of 
his  position,  allowing  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  work.  He  had 
few  outside  interests,  his  home  and  his  business  tilling  his  cup  of 
life  to  its  full.  His  hours  “off  duty”  were  spent  at  his  home,  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  and  there  he  found  his  greatest  happiness. 

Thomas  Steele,  son  of  John  and  Maria  Steele,  was  born  at 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  near  the  Massachusetts  line,  January 
2,  1851,  and  died  at  his  home  on  Wilson  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
October  28, 1922.  After  completing  his  years  of  public  school  study, 
he  began  learning  the  watchmaker’s  trade  in  the  plant  of  the  United 
States  Watch  Company,  at  Marion,  New  Jersey.  There  he  became 
an  expert  in  his  line,  remaining  until  offered  a foremanship  in  a 
watch-making  plant  at  Auburndale,  Massachusetts.  Later  he  was 
employed  in  a machine  shop  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  From 
Waltham,  he  went  to  Boston  with  a clock  manufacturing  company, 
there,  also,  becoming  a department  foreman.  He  remained  with  that 
company  several  years,  and  while  there  perfected  and  patented  sev- 
eral improvements  in  clock  machinery.  His  next  position  was  with 
the  Mason  Detachable  Tooth  Company,  of  Bed  Bank,  New  Jersey, 
and  while  there,  he  invented  and  patented  a new  tooth  backing  which 
has  become  known  the  world  over  as  the  Steele  Interchangeable. 
This  invention  has  proved  of  wonderful  value  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion, and  was  an  immediate  success. 

iDesiring  to  profit  by  the  manufacture  of  this  child  of  his  brain, 
Mr.  Steele,  in  1904,  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  interested  some 
capital,  then  formed  the  Columbus  Dental  Manufacturing  Company. 
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That  company  began  as  a firm,  in  a small  way,  in  1904,  but  their 
specialty,  the  Steele  Interchangeable  Tooth  Backing,  proved  its 
value,  making  a business  for  the  firm  of  such  magnitude,  that  the 
Columbus  Dental  Manufacturing  Company  was  ranked  as  one  of  the 
great  and  prosperous  enterprises  of  the  city.  The  growth  of  the 
company  (now  a corporation)  was  due  to  the  merit  of  its  products, 
led  by  the  Interchangeable  Tooth  Backing,  and  to  Thomas  Steele, 
manager  of  its  manufacturing  department. 

Mr.  Steele  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  but  was  extremely  inde- 
pendent in  his  voting,  always  endeavoring  to  use  his  ballot  and  his 
influence  for  the  best  man.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  freely  attended  the  services 
of  other  denominations.  He  was  a member  of  Bergen  Lodge,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  and  there  also 
belonged  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons ; and  was  a Sir 
Knight  of  Hugh  de  Payen  Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  He  was 
a Noble  of  Salaam  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  made  application  for  admission  to  Bergen  Lodge 
as  soon  as  eligible  (twenty-one  years),  and  was  then  the  youngest 
member  of  that  Lodge. 

Mr.  Steele  married,  on  January  28,  1882,  Carrie  L.  Whitcomb, 
daughter  of  Grantville  and  Caroline  Whitcomb,  of  Boxborough, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Steele  survives  her  husband,  and  continues 
her  residence  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  No.  684  South  Wilson  Avenue. 
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George  Collins  Gale 

HE  man  who  loves  outdoor  life  usually  represents  the 
highest  in  citizenship,  and  in  this  class  belonged  the  late 
George  Collins  Gale,  owner  of  the  George  10.  Gale  Sales 
Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Gale  refused  a 
a college  education,  preferring  to  enter  the  realm  of  practical  things 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  elementary  and  high  school 
studies,  and  so  began  his  interesting  and  helpful  career  with  his 
father  in  the  hardware  business.  In  this  and  succeeding  ventures 
he  made  a gratifying  success,  but  the  god  of  nature  was  always  tug- 
ging at  his  sleeve,  and  as  often  as  he  could  he  heeded  the  summons. 
He  was  fond  of  boys  and  their  sports,  particularly  baseball  and 
football,  delighted  in  the  sight  of  birds  building  their  nests  and 
singing  through  the  bush,  and  communed  with  nature  in  her  rugged 
state  for  hours  at  a time.  Each  morning  he  fed  a flock  of  pigeons  in 
the  yard  of  his  home  out  of  tender  regard  for  these  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dove  of  Noah’s  Ark,  and  he  carried  cheer  and 
charity  with  him  wherever  he  went.  Consequently,  when  his  time 
on  earth  came  to  a close,  miany  friendly  hearts  were  saddened  and 
it  was  agreed  that  his  example  might  well  be  followed  by  all  who 
would  walk  in  the  path  of  the  better  life. 

George  Collins  Gale  was  born  July  29,  1854,  at  Farmington, 
Oakland  County,  Michigan,  the  son  of  Samuel  S.  Gale  and  Mary 
(Collins)  Gale.  His  father,  born  at  Genoa,  New  York,  January  4, 
1819,  was  a splendid  gentleman  who  was  educated  for  the  law  but 
instead  of  practicing  it  entered  the  hardware  business  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan,  and  reared  George  C.  Gale  and  a younger  sis- 
ter ; the  mother  was  a native  of  Farmington.  The  earliest  paternal 
American  ancestor  settled  in  Connecticut  from  England,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  William  Gale,  born  in  1780,  father  of  Samuel  S. 
Gale  and  grandfather  of  George  C.  Gale. 

Mr.  Gale  attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Mount 
Clemens,  and  for  a few  years  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
hardware  business  at  that  place,  after  which  he  became  a traveling 
representative  for  a wholesale  hardware  firm  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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Having  made  a very  good  start  in  this  line,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
place  with  the  wholesale  firm,  of  Buhl  Sons  Company  at  Detroit, 
where  he  now  took  up  his  residence ; this  concern  also  handled  iron 
and  steel.  His  tireless  efforts  soon  led  to  his  advancement  to  the 
position  of  sales  manager.  Having  mastered  the  details  of  the 
business,  in  1905  he  entered  the  business  for  himself,  specializing 
in  representing  the  lines  of  manufacturers.  For  eighteen  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  had  engaged  in  this  activity  at  Detroit,  his 
store  having  been  in  the  University  Building  and  having  handled 
principally  refrigerators,  hose  and  stoves.  He  never  entrusted 
the  sales  direction  to  others,  but  left  thettnl  in  charge  of  the  office 
and  traveled  to  make  large  contracts  of  sales.  He  traveled  until 
1919,  at  which  time  he  employed  Miles  Heath  to  take  up  this  fea- 
ture. During  the  World  War  he  contributed  liberally  to  all  the 
financial  campaigns  and  by  his  personal  influence  greatly  assisted 
in  winning  the  war  against  Germany.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  and  of  the  Fellowcraft  organization  until  its 
disbandment;  but  his  good  nature  admitted  him  to  the  universal 
fellowship  of  his  associates  which  knows  no  creed.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  In  politics  he  was  a member  of 
the  Republican  party  but  held  himself  free  from  those  entangle- 
ments which  to  other  men  are  a large  part  of  their  lives. 

George  C.  Gale  married,  at  Mount  Clemens,  October  10,  1878, 
Florence  Dixon,  native  of  that  city,  the  eighth  born  of  nine  children 
of  Silas  and  Harriett  (Claggett)  Dixon,  her  mother  having  been  a 
native  of  England,  and  both  of  her  parents  having  died  at  Mount 
Clemens. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Gale  occurred  at  Detroit,  November  1,  1926, 
and  a hardware  trade  magazine  expressed  the  sentiment  of  this 
craft  when  it  said  of  him : 

Mr.  Gale  was  a successful  salesman  and  business  man.  A cour- 
teous, genial  manner,  coupled  with  a fine  appearance,  made  him  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  hardware  trade  in  Michigan. 
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Irish  Revolutionary  Soldiers  in  New  York  State 

and  Elsewhere 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUGH  New  Netherland  was  in  the  possession  and  under 
the  government  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for 
about  40  years, — the  main  object  of  the  Company  being 
trade  and  not  permanent  settlement  or  colonization,  the 
Dutch  power  and  population  was  declining  in  comparison  with  the 
English  in  the  colony,  and  was  an  easy  conquest  to  the  little  force 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  in  whose  honor  the  name  of  the 
province  was  changed  to  New  York.  There  were  at  that  time  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Lambrechtsen,  three  cities,  30  villages, 
and  the  farms,  and  a total  of  about  10,000  population,  exclusive  of 
Indians ; extending  from  the  lower  Delaware  on  the  south  to  Bever- 
wyck,  (the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Albany,  from  a second 
title  of  the  Duke)  and  from  Oyster  Bay  indefinitely  westward.  The 
Dutch  were  in  Manhattan  and  the  five  towns  now  included  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany ; Swedes  on  the 
Delaware ; and  New  Englanders  outside  of  the  five  towns  on  Long 
Island  and  east  of  the  Hudson  Valley  from  Manhattan  northward. 
Kieft,  in  the  destructive  Indian  wars  which  he  had  wantonly  pro- 
voked, found  the  English  in  his  colony  his  most  reliable  soldiers, 
since  they  had  come  to  stay,  and  had  homes  to  fight  for ; and  he  en- 
couraged settlement  by  offering  land  and  freedom  of  worship  to 
Non-Conformists,  such  as  the  New  Englanders,  only  requiring  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  government.  Among  those  registered  as 
taking  oath  after  this  offer  was  1 1 Richard  Pither,  Irishman,  ’ ’ prob- 
ably soldier,  which  seems  to  be  the  solitary  mention  of  that  race,  ex- 
cept the  lone  John  Anderson  at  the  Albany  settlement,  during  Dutch 
rule.  The  Puritan  party  coming  into  power  in  England,  removed 
the  chief  stimulus  to  emigration  to  America,  in  1649,  nearly  stopped 
English  immigration  into  New  England;  while  the  hostility  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  Dutch  trade,  and  the  unprosperity  of  the  New 
Netherland  deterred  nearly  all  immigration  into  that  province ; but 
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as  the  population  of  southern  and  western  New  England  grew  by 
natural  increase  it  began  to  overflow  into  Long  Island  and  West- 
chester county,  and  before  the  Revolution  into  the  whole  section  east 
of  the  Hudson;  especially  after  their  New  York  service  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  had  shown  them  the  desirability  of  the 
lands  they  had  crossed.  Beginning  with  1758  the  country  of  birth 
of  soldiers  of  that  war  is  given,  and  shows  many  from  New  England, 
a sprinkling  of  Ulstermen  and  Scotch,  and  a few  from  Dublin,  Cork, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick  and  Irish  via  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, who  disappear  ere  long.  The  racial  character  of  the  popula- 
tion outside  of  the  Dutch  strip  was  much  the  same  as  in  New  Eng- 
land; most  of  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  were  near  New  York 
city;  a Scotch  colony  in  present  Washington  county. 

Comptroller  James  A.  Roberts’  “New  York  in  the  Revolution,” 
is  standard,  and  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  the  names  of 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  the  State ; its  index  containing  55,002 
names  of  Revolutionary  soldiers;  besides  1993  widely  differing 
spellings  of  the  same  names  are  added  as  cross-references.  The 
Irish  names  follow:  James  Agan,  (Agins,  Aggins),  John  Agan, 
Joshua  Agin  (or  Egans) ; Edward  Bannon,  James  Bannan.  Charles, 
Elisha,  Guilbert  R.,  John,  Lawrence  and  Wm.  Barry,  Matthias 
Barye.  James  and  Walter  Boyles  (Boils,  Boyl),  Philip  Boyle. 
Adam  Branan  or  Brannan,  Michael  Branan  (Branon,  or  Brennan), 
Reuben  Branen  (Brannen  or  Brannon),  Abraham  Brannen  (Bran- 
non or  Branon),  Timothy  Brannon.  James,  and  Lemuel  Brian, 
Alex.,  Henry,  Jesse,  John,  Lewis,  Paul  0.,  Reuben,  Richard  S., 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Bryan;  (some  of  these  probably  of  the  Alex. 
Bryant  family  of  Milford,  Conn.,  many  of  whom  dropped  the  t). 
James  Bryans,  Thomas  Bryon,  Aronor,  George,  Henry,  Jonathan 
and  Patrick  Burk;  Edmund,  John  and  Thomas  Burk  or  Burke. 
Robert  Cahel,  Cornelius  Cahell  or  Cahill,  Daniel  Cachel;  Samuel 
Cahell,  John  Cahil-1;  John  Callaghan  (Callegan  or  Callichan),  Ed- 
ward Callaghan  or  Callahan,  Thomas  Callaghan,  Patrick  Callanon, 
(of  Cannon,  most  of  the  name  are  certainly  descendants  of  Andries 
Canon,  a Huguenot,  whose  son  Abraham  is  on  record  on  Staten  Isl- 
and in  1656.  See  C.  S.  Andrew,  “Andrew  Cannon  and  his  Descend- 
ants, 1912.”)  For  Canad-a,-y,  see  Kennedy  of  Plymouth,  1678,  and 
early  Scotch.  (For  Cary,  see  J.  M.  C.  Marble's  “Samuel  Cary,” 
from  John  of  Bristol,  England,  to  Duxbury,  Mass.,  1637,  who  with 
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6 sons  and  6 daus.  settled  in  Dover,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. ; also, 
Seth  C.  Cary’s  “John  Cary,  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim”;  and  James 
Cary  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1639,  also  reputed  of  Bristol.)  Gil- 
bert Carragain,  Daniel  and  William  Carrigan,  George  or  Jury  Car- 
rel, Caryell  or  Carroll,  John  Carrell,  William  Carroll.  Henry,  Jr., 
and  Sol.  Carty,  John  Carthy,  Nich.  Carsday,  Peter  Casaday,  Ed- 
ward, John  and  Luke  Casady,  Patrick  Cashaday  (Carsday,  Cassa- 
day),  John  and  Robert  Casedy,  Wm.  Cashin  (Cashan),  Isaac,  John, 
and  Thomas  Caton  (Caten,  Ceaton) ; John  Cavenough  (Cavener). 
(Clery  is  a descendant  of  John  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  1644,  from 
England,  and  his  grandsons,  John  and  Joseph  of  Hatfield.)  Clin- 
ton, of  English  parentage,  Alex.,  Gov.  George,  Sir  Henry,  Col. 
James;  John,  Joseph  and  William.  John  Coakly  (Cockley,  Cokely) 
probably  English;  as  well  as  Collins,  most  or  all;  see  3y2  pages  of 
early  English  Collins  families  in  Savage’s  Dictionary. 

John  Cominsqu.  Henry,  Hugh,  Jacob,  John,  Patrick,  and  Rob- 
ert Connelly  or  Conolly,  James  and  Michael  'Connolly  (C'onnoly). 
Alex,  Daniel,  Edward,  James,  John,  John,  Jr.,  Patrick,  Simon, 
Timothy  and  William  Connor,  James  Connors.  John  Connery,  Con- 
ory  or  Conroy,  Darling  aiad  Wm.  Conro.  John,  Michael  and  Thomas 
Conway.  Jacob  Connovan,  Cornelius  and  Patrick  Cronin.  Jere- 
miah, Jonathan,  and  Wm.  Crowley.  George  Cusick.  Israel,  Robert 
and  Silas  Dailey;  James,  Lawrence,  Nathan,  Samuel  Daily,  and 
Samuel,  Jr.;  Daniel,  Eibenezer  and  John  Daley;  Abraham  and 
Philip  Dally;  David  and  John  Daly;  David,  Joseph  and  Samuel 
Dealy;  Henry  Dely.  Wm.  Dannilly.  John  and  Wm.  Daugherty 
(Daughety).  Abraham  and  John  Delanay,  Dennis  and  Thomas 
Delaney.  Mary  and  Thomas  Dempsey  (Demsy),  Anthony  Demshee. 
James  and  Richard  Dermott.  Asher,  John,  Thomas  and  Wm.  De- 
vine;  Archibald  Deveny  (Divany,  Divine),  Samuel  Divine.  Thomas 
Doherty.  Henry,  John  and  Patrick  Donaghy.  James,  Thomas  and 
William  Donnelly.  Daniel  Donovan  (Dunnavin),  Lewis  Donnavan, 
John  Donavan  (Dunavan;  Francis  and  Wm.  Dor(r)ity,  John 
Dougherty;  Charles,  Cornelius,  Mark  (Dogherty)  and  Wm.  Dough- 
erty. Jesse  Doud,  Isaac  Dowd,  diaries,  Hugh,  John  and  Stephen 
Doyle.  Cornelius  Driskell.  John  Duffie  (Duffy).  Chris.  Dugin, 
Patrick  Duigion.  Daniel  and  Peter  Dunnevan,  Anthony  and  John 
Dunnivan.  Patrick  Durgen.  Simon  Dwire,  Thomas  Dwyre.  Elisha 
and  Joshua  Egans  (Agin,  Eagins,  Eggens) ; Aaron  and  James 
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Egins  (perhaps  for  Higgins).  Cornelius,  David,  George,  Henry, 
Janies,  Pater  and  Wm.  Ennis.  Daniel  Fagan,  Wm.  Peagan,  Timo- 
thy Fegan.  Daniel  and  Garret  Farrell,  John  Farrol,  Charles  and 
John  Ferrel,-1,  Matthew  Ferrill.  Chris.  M.,  Edward,  James,  Jere- 
miah, John,  Michael  and  Patten  Fitzgerald.  James,  Thomas  and 
Wm.  Fitzgibhons,  Barnard  and  Thomas  Fitzseaman.  Daniel  Flan- 
nigan.  Thomas  Flin,  Adam  and  Alex.  Flind;  Andrew,  David  and 
John  Flinn  (Flyn) ; Patrick  and  Philip  Flyn,-n.  Joseph  Hagan. 
John  Hagarty  (Hagerthy) ; Enos,  Morter  and  Wm.  Hagerty.  John 
Haily?  Rice  Hannavan,  Joseph  Hannigan.  Alex.  Hannon.  John 
Heffernan.  James  Hanesy,  John  Hennessy  (Henneysee).  George, 
John  and  Michael  Hickey. 

Daniel,  Edward,  George,  Henry,  James,  John,  Jurian  ( Jari- 
van),  Patrick  (Path),  Roger  and  Wm.  Hogan  (Hogen) ; Bernard 
Hogerty;  Benjamin,  Daniel  and  Edward  Hogins.  James  Hughey 
(Huey).  John  Hugan  (Hughan).  Robert  and  Wm.  Hugans.  An- 
thony, Arthur  and  James  Hurley,  John  Hurligh,  Elisha  and  James 
Hurly.  Adam,  Francis,  James,  John,  Paul  H.,  Richard  and  Robert 
Kain;  Cornelius,  James,  John,  Thomas  and  Wm.  Kane.  James, 
Joseph  and  Wim.  Kaneday,  also  John  and  Samuel;  John  having 
variations  Kanedy,  Kanneday;  Henry  and  Thomas  Kanedy;  Alex. 
Kannady;  all  perhaps  Scotch;  as  Josiah  Kannedy.  John  and  Pat- 
rick Kanallie  (Kanely).  John  Kearn.  Thomas  Kearny.  Isaac, 
Robert,  Thomas  and  Wm.  Keating.  John  and  Jonathan  Keley; 
Robert  Kellay;  Jeremiah  Kellee;  Abraham,  Barney,  Carpenter, 
Daniel,  David,  Dennis,  Ebenezer,  Isaac,  James,  John,  Jonathan, 
Judah,  Michael,  Moses,  Patrick,  Peter,  Robert,  Shoubel,  Silvanus, 
Thomas,  Edmund,  George,  Henry,  Hugh,  Joshua,  Maurice  (Mor- 
ris), Philip,  Reuben,  Stephen,  Wm.  and  Zebedee  Kelly  (Kelley, 
Keley).  Hugh  and  Philip  Lacy.  John  Lafferty  (Laverty,  Lofer- 
ty),  Stephen  Lalefferty.  John  Leary  (Larey).  John,  Lawrence 
and  Wm.  Linch;  James,-  Michael,  Owen  and  Peter  Lynch.  John  Mc- 
Anan-ny,-y.  John  McAvey.  James  McCaffety.  Benjamin  Mc- 
Cabe. Nicholas  McCalif.  Joseph,  Robert  and  Wm.  McOane.  Cor- 
nelius, James  and  Michael  McCann.  Stephen  McCarney.  Joseph 
McCarrol.  James  McOart.  Phelim  McCartee.  John  McCartes; 
Dunkon  and  John  McOartey;  Daniel  and  Moses  McCarthy;  Dennis, 
Hugh,  Isaac,  James,  John,  Thomas  and  Wm.  McCarty.  Edward 
and  Martin  MdCavy  (McAfe).  Wm.  MoClave.  Peter  McClosky. 
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John  McCon.  Philip  McConley,  Hugh  McConnelly  (McCon- 
noly),  John  McConnely.  Janies  McDarmont  (McDarmouth,  McDor- 
mot,  McDermid),  Cornelius  McDermet  (McDermot,  McDormet, 
Henry  McDormet,  Francis  McDermot,  Henry  McDavitt.  John  Mc- 
Elley.  Michael  McEnty.  Wm.  McFairley.  Chris.  McFitzGerald. 
Peter  McGan.  John  McGaryhee  (McGerrihe).  Alex.,  Arthur,  Dan- 
iel, Jacob,  John,  Peter,  Robert  and  Stephen  McGinis  (for  Scotch 
Maclnnes?),  Wm.  McGuinnes.  James  McGinn (e)y.  John  and  Rob- 
ert McGonigall.  Alex.,  Christopher,  Daniel,  Dennis,  James,  John, 
Patrick  and  Wm.  McGraw.  Peter  McGrome.  Michael  McGuigan. 
Abraham  McGuin.  Abraham,  Daniel,  Hugh  and  James  McGuire. 
James  McGunney.  Robert  Machan.  James  Machoney.  Hugh  Mc- 
Hurton.  Dennis  McKaby.  Darius,  Dennis  and  Matthew  McKeeby 
(for  McEvoyL)  Wm.  McKain.  Jacob  McKannay.  Stephen  McKar- 
ney  (McKerney).  Edward  and  John  McKeeley.  Alex.,  Daniel  and 
John  McKenney,  Joseph  McKennie,  Charles,  Charles,  Jr.,  James, 
John  and  Matthew  McKenny.  Wm.  McKelly.  I.  and  Michael  Mc- 
Keny,  Arthur  McKinney,  Charles,  John,  Joseph  and  Wm.  McKinny. 
Wm.  McLockin,  Michael  McMachan  (McMaham).  Hugh  McManes, 
Roger  McManners,  Michael  McMannis,  John  McMannos,  Hugh, 
Robert  and  Wm.  McMannus.  Fernow  has  Charles  McNamee.  Wm. 
McNamee,  Wm.  McName.  Asa,  David,  James  and  Simeon  Mc- 
Queevy.  Daniel  McSweeney.  Owen  Madden.  Daniel,  Dennis,  John 
and  Owen  Magraw.  Patrick  McGrorty.  John  Mahon,  Cornelius, 
Jacob,  James  and  John  Mahoney.  John  Malone  (Malond,  Maloon). 
John  Maloney  (Melona,  Meloney,  Melony)  James  and  John  Maloy. 
Thomas  Malloy  (Maloye,  Molloy).  Patrick  Mahan.  James  Ma- 
hone,-y,  Cain  Mahony.  James  Malley,  John  Mally  (Maly).  Michael 
Manigan.  Florence  Maroney  (Moroney).  James  Mashanan.  Benj. 
and  Daniel  Menema,  David  Meynema.  Wm.  Moran.  Col.  Stephen 
Moylan.  James  Mulholland.  R.  Mulligan.  JohnMulvany.  Daniel, 
Dennis,  Edes,  Edward,  James  and  John  Murphy  (Murfe).  Samuel 
Melody.  John  Melony.  John  Menema  (Minema).  John  Money. 
Abraham,  Absalom,  Barnet,  Thomas,  Wm.,  Jacob  and  Elisha  Moon- 
ey. 

Lawrence  Murtough.  John,  Michael,  Wm.  and  Patrick  Mullen. 
Richard  Mullain.  Wm.  Meloy.  Andrew,  James  and  Patrick  Mor- 
row. Wm.  Mulony.  John  Mulroy.  Peter  and  Samuel  Murphey. 
Henry,  Patrick,  Robert  and  Timothy  Murphy.  Frederick  and  James 
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Nagle,  (Nangle).  Zephaniah  Nolan.  Zebulon  Nooney  (Noonin). 
Thompson  Nooney.  Daniel  O’Bradley.  Andrew,  Lewis,  Lodowick 
and  Morgan  O’Brien.  John  Obrian  and  John,  Jr.,  and  Patrick  and 
Thomas  Obrian.  Cornelins  OBriant  (OBrine),  James  O’Brien, 
(Obryant),  Paul  O’Brion,  John  and  Thomas  O’Bryan.  Edward  and 
Jeremiah  O’Cain  (O’Cane).  James  O’Connoley.  Michael  O’Far- 
rell (O’Ferl,  O’Ferrol),  Amherst  O’Ferrel.  James  O’Hara,  Cain 
Oharra,  Matthew  Oharro.  A.  and  Martin  O’Kie.  Henry  O’Mara. 
James  O’Neil  (O’Neal),  John  O’Neil  (Oneal,  Onele),  Thomas 
O’Neal,  Charles  and  John  O’Niel  (O’Neil).  0 ’Shaughnessy 
(Heschyyas  Chaunosse,  Schaunessee.  Charles  Powers( ?).  Michael, 
Owen,  Patrick,  Thomas  and  William  Quin.  Wm.  Ragan,  Jere  Ra- 
gen,  Thomas  Ragon,  Wm.  Raigins.  John  Reilay,  James  Reilly, 
James,  John,  Philip  and  Sylvester  Riley  (Ryley),  Jacob  Rihley,  Pe- 
ter Rily,  Patrick  Ryley,  Jacobus  and  Philip  Rylie.  Michael  Rogen 
(Roger).  Philip  Ruyans,  Chris.,  Daniel,  Dennis,  Duncan,  Edward, 
James,  John,  Lewis,  Michael,  Patrick,  Robert,  Thomas,  Timothy  and 
Wm.  Ryan.  James  Scandlin,  Matthias  Scanlon.  George,  John, 
Robert,  Thomas  and  Wm.  Shannon.  Dennis,  John  M.,  Malcom,  Mar- 
tin, Patrick,  Timothy  and  V.  Shay;  George,  Lodowick  and  Philip 
Shea.  Thomas  Sheehan.  Maurice  Shehan.  James  and  Richard 
Sher(r)idan.  John  Shevling.  Daniel,  James  and  Wm.  Shields, 
John  Shiels.  Isaac,  James  and  John  Sinnet,  Patrick  and  Thomas 
Sinnot.  Alex,  and  Wm.  Skelly.  Charles,  Cornelius,  David,  Dennis, 
Jacob,  James,  Gen.  John,  Michael  and  Wm.  Sullivan.  Daniel  and 
John  Swaney,  Roger  Sweeney.  John  and  Roger  Tool.  Amos  Tooly. 
Edward,  Hugh,  John  and  Samuel  Walsh  (Welsh). 

The  foregoing  list  is  obtained  by  close  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  Roberts  ’ lists,  compared  with  Fernow ’s,  to  include  all  distinctive- 
ly Irish  family  names,  and  to  exclude  fairly  clear  cases  of  duplica- 
tion, which  were  very  common  in  the  Revolution,  owing  to  short 
terms  of  service  and  repeated  re-enlistments.  The  list  contains 
about  660  names.  When  we  come  to  family  names  of  persons  born 
in  Ireland,  but  having  precisely  the  same  forms  as  others  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  the  only  sure  way  is  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the 
soldier ; as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  proofs  of  the 
eligibility  of  claimants  for  membership : that  is,  an  extension  to  the 
time  of  the  immigration  of  the  ancestors  of  the  soldier ; verified  by 
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the  dates  of  birth,  marriage  and  death  of  each.  The  writer  has 
traced  more  than  1300  family  lines ; many  Revolutionary  ancestries. 

The  fullest  index  we  now  have  of  the  proven  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors, is  that  of  the  Lineage  Books  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  of  which  Books 
87  volumes  have  been  published,  covering  the  membership  of  87,000 
Daughters. 

The  five  O’  names  in  the  Index  are  ’Gideon  and  Joseph  O’Brien, 
Gen.  John  O’Donnell,  Gen.  James  O’Hara,  and  Daniel  O’Rear. 
William  O’Dell  is  a copyist’s  error  for  Odell,  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Odell,  who  arrived  from  England  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1659, 
and  settled  later  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  The  family  originated  in  Odell, 
anciently  Wodhull,  in  Bedfordshire.  From  Fairfield  county  the 
Odells  spread  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 
Power  in  N.  Y.  is  usually  from  families  of  early  New  England,  es- 
pecially Walter  of  Malden,  Mass.,  1660;  descendants  to  N.  Y.  via  Vt. 
The  major  part  of  the  Me  names  are  Scotch;  e.  g.  McClain,  Mc-Clel- 
lan,  MacClaren,  McClure,  McConnell,  McFarland,  Mclntire,  Mc- 
Knight,  McKeown  and  McCune  (for  MacEwan),  also  McKeon,  Mc- 
Lane  and  McLean,  McMaster,  McNeil. 

In  the  Calendar  of  Historical  Mss.  N.  Y.  1775  lists  about  37 
have  birthplace  Ireland,  nearly  all  from  Ulster ; but  include  Clancy, 
Early,  Fitsimmons,  Hickey,  Grogan,  Leary,  Mahony. 

The  most  practicable  method  for  the  ordinary  reader  to  ap- 
proximate the  number  of  Hibernians  or  original  Irish,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  with  rare  exceptions,  they  were  Roman  Catholic  in  creed. 
Father  John  Carroll  appointed  the  first  resident  vicar  general  of 
the  American  colonies  after  the  Revolution  sent  out  his  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  colonies  about  1787  as  16,000  in 
Maryland,  stating  that  3,000  of  these  were  negroes ; a large  propor- 
tion of  the  whites,  English ; 7,000  in  Pennsylvania,  a large  propor- 
tion being  German;  1,500  in  the  rest  of  the  colonies:  total,  24,500. 
As  the  number  of  Catholic  Scotch  Highlanders  at  a moderate  esti- 
mate was  1,500,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hibernian 
Catholics  including  women  and  children  were  as  many  as  12,000. 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  article  “United  States,”  in  Vol.  15, 
page  163,  says,  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  includ- 
ing the  French  at  Detroit  and  Vincennes:  “Perhaps  their  number 
did  not  exceed  26,000.”  Prof.  B.  A.  Glould,  in  charge  of  physical 
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examinations  and  statistics  of  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War, 
than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority,  states : 75.48  per  cent,  of 
the  Union  soldiers  were  native  Americans;  8.76  per  cent.  Germans; 
7.14  per  cent.  Irish. 
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